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IN  THE  MATTEB  OF  THE 

AEBITRATION 
behvecn  the 
WESTERN  RAILWAYS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 
and 
BR(yrHEEHOOD    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    FIRE- 
MEN AND  ENGINEMEN 
under  the  Act  approved  July  15,  1913,  bt/  ar/ree- 
ment  dated  August  3,  1914. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  December  11,  1914. 

Met  pursuaut  to  adjonniment  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 
Present :     Arbitrators  and  ]iarties  as  before. 

The  Chairman :     Proceed,  gentlemen. 

C.  R.  D.  JONES  was  recalled  for  further  examination  and 
having  been  previonsly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Stone:     Are  you  through,  Mr.  Sheean? 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  think  I  was  through. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  understood  some  members  of  the  Board 
wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Jones  some  further  (questions. 

The  Chairman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :  Mr.  Jones,  you  say  that  you  were  not  paid  for 
the  time  you  lost  after  your  experience  in  the  tunnel.  Is  it  not 
customary  on  the  Southern  Pacific  to  pay  for  lost  time  in  case 
of  accident  or  personal  injury  to  an  employe  ? 

Mr.  Jones:  I  don't  know  that  it  is.  I  understand,  though, 
that  employes  have  been  paid. 

Mr.  Parlv:     Did  you  make  a  claim  for  that  time? 

Mr.  J  ones :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  You  were  under  the  care  of  the  company  doc- 
tor? 

Mr.  Jones  :     Yes,  sir. 


Ml.  Piirk  :  1>  tiir  tr;i<-k  ln'i  ween  |)iiiiMiinir  niul  Aslilaml  ;i 
siimlc  track? 

Mr.  Jones  :     Y'os,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     All  of  the  way? 

Mr.  Jones :     All  of  the  way. 

Ml'.  l*iirk:  So  that,  in  douhlini;-  n|)  the  trains  and  rerluoiiii? 
the  iiiiinlii'r  on  llie  road,  it  enaliles  tliem  to  i>"et  over  tlie  road  to 
lictlrr  advantaiie,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  .Jones:  That  is  one  of  the  olijccts,  1  liclit'xe,  in  jietting 
;is  niaiiN  cars  in  a  train  and  as  iiiaii\'  cniiines  in  one  train  as 
linsviMc. 

.Ml.  Paik:      How  tar  is  it  fioni  Asliland  to  Hornbi'ook? 

.Ml-.  Jone>:     From  Ashland  to  llornlirook  thirty-six  miles. 

Mr.  ]*ark:  Von  are  restricted  in  your  speed,  of  conrse, 
H'oiny  u))  this  'A.'.'>  per  cent  i^rade  to  six  or  einht  miles  an  lionr? 

Mr.  Jones:     No,  fifteen  miles  an  liour  on  the  s'rade. 

Mr.  Park :     Goin";'  up  ? 

Mr.  Jones:  Kxcejit  tliat  on  certain  cnr\ cs  oiir  speed  is  re- 
stricted to  twelve  miles. 

Mr.  Park:     1  mean  in  usceiidinn'  the  ijrade. 

Mr.  Jones:     Descending  the  grade? 

Mr.  Park :     No,  ascendini.'-  the  grade. 

Mr.  Jones:     No. 

Mr.  Park:     How  fast  do  yon  usually  go  u]i:' 

^Ir.  Jones:  We  prohahly  averai^c  about  eiglit  or  ten  miles 
an  hour  with  full  tonnage. 

.Mr.  Park:  Von  have  a  speed  restriction  going  down  t!ie 
grade :' 

Mr.  Jones  :     Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  So'  that  the  movement  over  that  jiart  of  the 
ruaii  is  (piite  slow  lioth  ascending  and  descending:' 

.Mr.  Jdiies  :      ^'es,  sir. 

.Mr.  Park:  Do  yon  lunc  an>  special  devices  on  your  cars 
tln'ic  1)\  which  tlie  engineer  is  assisted  in  controlling  the  train? 
1   rch'i'  t<«  the  i-etain(>rs. 

Mr.  Jones:  Ves.  sir.  tlii'  cars  are  all  eipiippcd  with  retain- 
ing \al\cs. 

Mr.  I'ark:  While  1  understand  their  use,  1  think  it  would 
lie  well  Idi-  yon  to  explain  to  those  of  the  Pxiard  who  do  not. 
the  ii>e  nf  the  I'etainiiig  valves. 
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Mr.  Jones :  A  retaining  valve  is  a  device  tliat  is  connected 
or  applied  to  a  pipe  that  leads  from  the  brake  cylinder  under 
each  car,  and  at  the  top,  near  the  roof  of  the  car  usually,  or  at 
the  frame  of  a  low  car,  there  is  a  little  casting  that  contains  a 
valve,  a  weighted  valve,  and  when  the  brakes  are  released,  after 
an  application  of  the  brakes  has  been  made,  and  the  pressure 
has  been  stored  in  the  brake  cylinder  to  move  the  brake  piston 
and  apply  the  brake  shoes  to  the  wheels,  the  valve  closes  when 
the  handle  is  turned  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  that  requires 
a  resistance — or  the  valve  has  a  resistance  of  15  and  30  pounds, 
it  requires  that  much  pressure.  Then  they  are  seated,  and 
remain  seated  until  the  pressure  is  accmnulated  in  those  pipes, 
when  they  will  be  released,  but  retain  a  pressure  of  fifteen  or 
thirty  pounds  in  the  brake  cylinder  to  assist  in  recharging  the 
brake  pipe,  and  keep  your  brakes  applied  while  the  brake  pipe 
pressure  is  being  restored. 

Mr.  Park :  That  pressure  on  the  wheels  is  continuous,  and 
without  the  control  of  the  engineer:'  Tliat  is.  he  cannot  release 
the  last  fifteen  pounds  pressure? 

Mr.  Jones:  If  the  retaining  valves  are  working  he  cannot 
release  the  last  fifteen  pounds,  that  is,  if  the  retaining  valves  are 
tinned  in  a  horizontal  position. 

Mr.  Park:  Is  it  necessary  to  change  tlie  positioi)  of  these 
retaining  valves  on  descending  grades? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Mr.  Park:     On  account  of  the  wheels  becoming  heated? 

Mr.  Jones:  Well,  the  wheels  would  become  heated,  and 
then  there  are  portions  of  the  division  where  you  apply  the 
Inakes,  and  release  them  until  you  reach  the  end  of  the  grade; 
and  if  the  retaining  valves  were  not  turned  down  and  the  pres- 
sure released  from  the  brake  cylinder  you  would  be  unable  to 
l>ul]  a  train  over  the  grade,  owing  to  the  brakes  being  applied. 

Mr.  Park:  Does  the  engineer,  under  the  rules  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  control  the  train  on  tlie  tJiree  per  cent  grade,  witliout 
the  use  of  hand  brakes  ? 

Mr.  Jones :  Yes,  sir,  as  a  rule  they  do.  Now,  there  are  times 
of  the  year  when  we  get  cars  from  the  southern  country,  and 
the  packing  is  dried  out,  and  Avhen  a  test  is  made  they  may  hold 
for  a  little  bit,  but  at  times  it  is  necessary  to  set  some  hand 
brakes,  hut  very  seldom.     >V!ieii  conditions  get  that  way  they 
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are  generally  reported,  and  they  immediately  get  busy  and  put 
the  ears  in  condition  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  hand 
brakes. 

Mr.  Park:  If  it  sliould  be  necessary  to  use  the  hand  brakes, 
have  you  a  signal  to  indicate  to  the  brakemen  that  they  should 
be  set,  a  whistle  signal? 

Mr.  Jones :     I  didn't  get  that. 

Mr.  Park:  If  it  should  be  necessary,  if  you  felt  that  you 
were  losing  control  of  the  train,  and  it  became  necessary  to  set 
the  hand  brakes,  have  you  a  signal  by  which  you  can  indicate 
to  the  1)rakemau  that  he  should  set  the  brakes? 

Mr.  Jones :     We  have. 

Mr.  Park :  Have  you  a  rule  there  whidi  requires  the  brake- 
man  to  ride  on  top  of  the  train? 

Mr.  -Jones :  Yes,  the  brakemen  ride  on  top,  descending  the 
grade. 

Mr.  Park:  He  must  be  in  position  to  set  the  brakes  quickly 
if  required? 

Mr.  Jones :  Yes,  sir,  and  note  the  wheels,  see  that  they  do 
not  become  overheated,  or  slide,  or  break. 

Mr.  Park:     And  change  the  retainers  occasionally? 

Mr.  Jones :     Y'^es,  and  change  the  retainers. 

Mr.  Park :  What  does  the  brakeman  do  passing  through 
the  tunnels? 

Mr.  Jones:  Well,  the  head  man  generally  rides  the  pilot, 
and  the  rear  men  get  into  the  caboose,  and  if  it  looks  too  bad  for 
him  there,  why,  they  get  down  in  the  vent  of  a  refrigerator,  or 
an  emiity  somewhere,  where  there  is  enough  air  in  there  to  carry 
them  through. 

Mr.  Park:  Is  it  not  frequently  the  case  that  they  ride  on 
to|)  of  the  cars  going  through  the  tunnels? 

Mr.  Jones:  No,  they  wouldn't  ride  on  top  of  the  cars 
through  this  tunnel.  In  the  short  tunnels  they  may  get  back  a 
ways  from  the  engine  and  ride  on  top  of  the  cars,  it  could  be 
done  all  right. 

Mr.  Park :  On  the  occasion  you  have  described  here,  where 
you  attempted  to  cut  the  train  in  two,  did  the  fireman  stay  on 
tlie  engine? 

Mr.  Jones:  No,  the  fireman  was  on  the  ground  and  turned 
tiie  water  on.     That  is  the  way  I  missed  him.     He  got  down 
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on  his  side,  aud  there  was  a  faucet  ou  the  side  of  the  tank  there, 
and  he  was  there  and  turned  the  water  on,  himself. 

Mr.  Park :  Did  you  have  any  feeling  in  not  putting  in  your 
claim  for  time  lost,  that  you  had  violated  any  rule  of  the  com 
pany  ? 

Mr.  Jones:  No,  I  did  not  consider  I  was  entitled  to  time. 
I  did  not  know  at  that  time  they  would  pay  you  for  time  lost. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  Engineers'  agreement  that  they  would 
pay  time. 

Mr.  Park :  By  attempting  to  cut  the  train  in  two,  could  not 
you  have  created  a  condition  of  hazard  to  the  rest  of  the  crew ; 
suppose,  after  you  had  turned  the  angle  cock,  the  brakes  had 
been  set  on  the  other  part  of  the  train? 

Mr.  Jones:  I  guarded  against  that.  I  left  my  engine  in 
a  forward  motion,  with  the  throttle  open.  Then,  when  I  saw 
I  could  not  locate  the  cock  on  the  front  of  the  engine,  I  did  not 
make  any  attempt,  because  I  knew  where  to  get  the  one  on  the 
tank  and  there  could  not  possilily  have  anything  occurred  under 
those  conditions. 

Mr.  Park:  You  have  been  on  a  number  of  divisions  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  ? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Could  you  have  retained  your  rights  on  the 
Sacramento  division? 

Mr.  Jones :  I  could  not,  after  I  had  used  my  rights  on  the 
Shasta  division.  I  was  only  a  few  days  after  I  had  transferred 
that  the  division  was  cut  off  from  the  Sacramento  division.  I 
would  have  been  no  better  oft"  on  the  Sacramento  division  than 
I  am  on  this  division.  We  do  see  daylight  on  this  division  occa- 
.sionally. 

Mr.  Park:  Y''ou  don't  see  so  much  scenery,  but  the  ventila- 
tion is  better  in  the  snow  sheds  ? 

Mr.  Jones :  As  a  rule  not.  During  the  winter  time  there  is 
a  tunnel  for  miles. 

Mr.  Park:     But  there  is  ventilation? 

Mr.  Jones     The  ventilation  isn't  like  it  is  in  Tunnel  13. 

Mr.  Park:     In  the  summer  time  these  sheds  are  telescoped? 

Mr.  Jones :     They  usually  do  at  each  end  of  a  siding. 

Mr.  Park:     Are  vou  aware  that  the  Southern  Pacific  has 
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a  iiiiiiihcr  dl'  dull  Ikuisi's  tor  eiiiiiiit'i'i's  aii<l  firciiicii  and  ntlior 
cinpldycs,  located  at.  the  terminals;' 

Mr.  .tones  :  Tliey  have  them  luit  not  on  our  di\  ision.  Tliey 
liave  a  clul)  lioiise  and  reading-  room  at  Dunsnniii-.  luit  it  is 
closed  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening-. 

Mr.  Park  :     Ts  there  one  at  Truckee  ? 

Mr.  Jones:  There  is  what  is  called  a  railroad  hotel  at 
'frnckee.  anil  at  i\oseville. 

All-.  Park:     'IMiei'e  ai-e  a  nnml)er  of  these  houses? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  except  on  the  Shasta  Division. 

Mr.  Park:  They  furnish  reading  rooms,  and  magazines 
and  ])eriodicals .' 

Mr.  Jones  :     No.    We  haven't  one  on  our  division. 

Mr.   Park:     Yon  say  you  have  one  at  Dunsmuirf 

Mr.  Jones :  Yes,  we  have  a  reading  room  and  hilliard  room 
and  card  room. 

Mr.  Park :     Free  to  the  employes  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     Free  to  employes,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     You  also  have  a  pension  system? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :     That  is  a  gratuity,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones:     What  is  that? 

Mr.  Park :  A  gratuity ;  that  is,  the  employes  do  not  eon- 
ti'ilnite  aiiything  to  the  |)ension  fund? 

Air.   Jones:     No. 

Mr  Park :  This  would  be  a  sul)stantial  addition  to  an  engi- 
neer's jmy,  would  it  not,  if  an  engineer  drew  $175  a  month,  we 
will  say,  foi-  ten  years,  and  liaving  been  in  the  service  of  the 
comi)any  foity  years,  which  I  undei'stand  is  your  plan  there, 
he  would  dr;iw  40  ])er  cent  of  $175  a  mouth,  or  $70  a  month  as 
a  pension,  when  lie  retired,  after  forty  years'  service  That 
would  be  $840  a  year,  or  5  per  cent  on  a  capital  investment  of 
$1().S00:  and  $16,800  spread  over  forty  years  would  be  $.S5  a 
inontli.  not  figuring  simple  or  compound  interest.  Now,  so  far 
as  he  is  individualh'  concerned,  if  that  is  true,  it  means  that  he 
gets  $o5  a  month  in  addition  to  his  pay  cheek  of  $175. 

Mr.  Jones-  No,  f  don't  understand  that  he  draws  ]»ay 
iVoni  tile  company,  only  the  iiension. 

^Ir.  Park:  It  does  not  appear  on  the  pay  cheek,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  $16,800  is  set  apart,  upon  which  he  draws  this 
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pension,  say  at  the  rate  of  5  per  eeiit,  i^iviiii-'  liiiii  $70  [jer  iiioiitL. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  the  total  amount  oi'  ]iay-out  of  1he 
pension  rolls  of  the  Southern  Pacific? 

Mr.  Jones:  I  don't  know  on  the  system,  but  on  our  divi- 
sion I  think  we  had  two  men  pensioned ;  but  they  lived  only  a 
short  tiuK^  after  they  were  ])ensioned.  I  don't  think  one  of  the 
men  drew  tiie  pension,  or  he  may  have  drawn  a  month  or  two  of 
pension.  I  uiulerstand  that  we  have  one  man  now  who  has  either 
been  granted  a  ])ension  or  has  an  ai)))lieation  in,  an  engineer. 

^li-.  I'aik:  Is  the  desire  t(»  create  as  large  an  average 
salary  (hiring  the  last  ten  years  an  incentive  to  the  engineers  to 
make  the  maxinuim  pay  per  month '! 

Mr.  Jones:  It  does  not  s(>em  to  be.  We  luive  one  man  out 
there  that  is  getting  along  to  l)e  (i-  years  ohl,  and  of  course  it  is 
only  a  rumor,  but  it  is  naturally  presinned  among  the  men  tluit 
he  will,  before  many  years,  receive  a  pension;  aud  he  does  not 
woi-k — he  seems  to  have  a  higher  regard  for  his  lu'alth  and  life 
than  lie  does  for  the  pension, — and  he  does  not  work  to  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  time,  and  that  is  putting  a  large  estimate  on  it, 
and  his  run,  I  think,  pays  him,  straight  time,  $167  a  month,  or 
$5.72  a  day.  He  is  on  passenger  and  runs  one  of  the  big  super- 
heated Mikados  between  Ashland  and  Dunsmuir. 

Mr.  Park:     He  averages  $160  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Jones:  $167.  1  think  it  is.  He  won't  average  nu)re 
than  $110  or  so  per  month. 

Mr.  Park:     Has  he  some  physical  disability'? 

Mr.  Jones:     No,  sir,  he  i.s  as  hale  and  hearty  as  anybody. 

Mr.  Park:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  eugineei's  draw  the 
highest  pensions  of  any  of  the  emi)loyeS;' 

Mr.  Jones:  1  don't  know  how  they  woidd  rank  with  the 
])assenger  conductors,  who  run  steady  all  the  time.  Of  course 
the  engineers  and  passenger  ('(inductors,  as  a  rule,  ;ire  the  high- 
est salaried  men  in  the  service. 

Mi-.  Park:  On  the  Illinois  ("enti.d  the  engineers  average 
50  per  cent  more  than  any  other  employes — 50  per  cent  more 
than  the  conductors,  in  the  pensions  they  draw,  indicating  that 
they  have  the  highest  salaries  and  greatest  continuity  of  service. 

Mr.  Jones:     I  don't  believe  that  would  be  the  case  with  us. 

Mr.  Park:  The  pension  roll  of  the  Southern  Pacific  was 
$300,000  last  year,  with  688  emjjloyes  on  the  pension  roll.    That 
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Ix'iui;-  true,  is  not  that  ;i  \imv  coiisidcral)!!'  addition  to  tlie  pay 
of  tlie  employes? 

Air.  Jones:  Well,  1  tliiiik  tliat  is  a  provisun  that  is  noth- 
inji'  more  than  ri,s:ht— it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Pai'k:     You  have  a  hosj)itai  department? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  they  tid<c  good  care  of  you  in  ease  of  siek- 
ness  or  injury? 

Mr.  Jones :  I  think  we  have  one  of  the  best  hospital  asso- 
eiations  in  the  country.  Of  course  we  pay  our  monthly  dues  to 
the  hospital  association;  the  employes  keep  up  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  50  cents  a  month? 

Mr.  Jones:     50  cents  a  month. 

Mr.  Park:  You  have  the  finest  railroad  liospital,  in  San 
I^'raneisco,  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Jones:  1  have  never  heen  in  the  hospital  myself,  hut 
i  know  there  have  been  no  complaints  of  the  treatment. 

Mr.  Park:  The  company  i)ays  part  of  that  in  that  they 
take  care  of  jiersonal  injuries  and  accidents  out  of  their  own 
funds? 

Mr.  Jones:  Well,  I  don't  understand  that.  I  understand 
this  hospital  fund  keeps  or  supports  these  accidents,  operations, 
and  so  forth.  I  say  that  there  is  no  complaint  against  that  hos- 
]ntal.  You  understand  that  there  is  no  condition  but  what  there 
has  been  some  little  complaint  by  somebody  at  some  different 
time.    You  cannot  please  everyliody  in  a  hospital. 

Mr.  Park:  You  are  treat(^d  whether  you  are  injured  or 
sick? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  If  you  have  a  sore  throat  or  typhoid  fever,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  they  take  care  of  you  just  as  long  as 
you  are  sick,  no  matter  Avhat  the  expense  may  be? 

Mr.  Jones :  I  think  there  are  limits  to  the  time  that  you  can 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  hospital,  but  I  do  not  know  just  what 
they  are;  I  am  not  familiar  with  them,  but  there  are  limits,  I 
believe.  You  could  not  go  there  and  stay  for  a  year.  After  a 
certain  lengh  of  time,  if  you  are  incurable,  you  get  out. 

Mr.  Park:  If  you  were  over  61  years  of  age  and  had  been 
in  the  service  twenty  years,  and  were  totally  disabled  you  could 
then  be  retired  and  go  on  the  ]iension  list? 
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Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Park:  The  Soutliern  Pacific  liave  the  most  excellent 
air  brake  practice,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Jones :     It  is  good ;  as  a  rule  it  is  good. 

Mr.  Pai-k:     They  pay  particular  attention  to  the  air? 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes.  If  they  don't,  it  is  on  account  of  the  men 
who  have  charge  of  this  work  becoming  slack,  and  when  we 
call  their  attention  to  it,  they  generally  go  right  after  it  and 
see  that  it  is  put  in  first  class  condition. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  know  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  air 
brake  construction,  Mr.  Forney? 

Mr.  Jones:  Mr.  Forney  is  general  air  brake  inspector,  I 
believe  that  is  his  title. 

Mr.  Park:  He  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Jones:  He  is  a  good  man,  yes,  and  understands  his 
business  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Park:     He  was  formerly  a  locomotive  engineer? 

Mr.  Jones:     Xo,  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Park :  It  is  a  fact  he  was.  He  used  to  run  an  engine 
out  of  Truckee. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  don't  understand  that,  but  I  imderstand  he 
fired  an  engine  at  Summit. 

Mr.  Park:  That  was  long  before  your  day,  but  he  was 
an  engineer.  The  company  own  an  air  brake  car  which  they 
send  over  the  road  to  instruct  engineers  in  the  handling  of  the 
air  brake? 

Mr.  Jones :  They  have  not  one  equipped  of  their  own,  but 
here  some  months  ago  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Petrie. 
an  engineer,  I  think,  road  foreman  of  engines  on  the  Sacramento 
division,  that  went  over  our  district  with  a  car  fitted  with  charts, 
but  not  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Park:  You  have  models  and  methods  of  instruction 
at  district  terminals,  and  roundhouses,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Jones :     At  Dunsmuir  I  believe  they  have  an  air  room. 

Mr.  Park:  Could  you  bid  in  one  of  the  through  runs  be- 
tween Dunsmuir  and  Ashland  if  you  wanted  to? 

Mr.  Jones:  Well,  I  could  not  at  this  time,  because  they 
are  all  occupied. 
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Mr.  I'iirk:  N'oiir  -cniniity  woiili]  imf  |iciinit  you  m  fiil\<' 
one  of  tliose  nins? 

Mr.  .loiu's:  My  sciiioritx'  would,  if  tlicic  was  a  \acaucy. 
liut   tiicrc  is  uo  Na.caiH-y. 

Mr.  I'ark:  'V\\{'  roasou  yiui  aic  uot  on  (uic  of  those  runs 
is  l)ecaus('  of  your  own  failure  to  make  a  liid  when  there  was  a 
vapaiiCN' .' 

Ml'.  Jones:      \'es,  1  held  one  fur  a  uuuilier  of  years. 

Mr.    Park:      You  could  have  held  one  .' 

Mr.  Jones:     I  could  have  held  that,  yes. 

Mr.  Park:  Now,  you  say  you  are  ou  the  pusher  between 
Ilonilii-ook  and  Ashland  1' 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Is  it  uot  a  fact  that  you  ,i;'o  through  the  tunnels 
much  more  frequently  by  reason  of  being  on  the  ])usher  tlian  you 
would  it"  you  had  been  on  the  through  run .' 

Mr.  Jones  :  Wliy,  y<'S,  we  go,  tlirough  the  tunnels  ol  tener, 
inoi-e  times  in  a  month,  but  1  don't  consider  that  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  through  run.  1  took  the  through  run  to 
enable  me  to  be  at  home,  and  to  reduce  my  expenses,  and  because 
it  had  conditions  that  were  more  favorable  at  the  time  I  took 
this  run;  and,  if  I  was  not  on  this  run  somebody  else  would  be 
there,  and  if  anyone  is  to  undergo  hardships,  why,  I  tiiink  it 
might  as  well  be  me  as  anyone  else,  and  tliere  are  certain  other 
conditions  connected  with  the  helper  that  suits  me  lietter.  And. 
so  long  as  my  seniority  entitles  me  to  that  run,  why,  I  don't  see 
but  what  I  could  enjoy  my  jjrivileges  and  remain  on  there. 

Mr.  Pai'k:  How  does  the  puslier  salary  compan^  with  that 
of  the  througli  runs  ! 

Mr.  Jones:  ^Vell,  they  average  uj)  aixmt  tlie  same.  ^ly  run 
j)ays  $5.57  for  straight  tune,  no  overtime.  I  ])robably  average 
about — well,  1  don't  think  I  have  lost  a  day  in  a  year,  outsi<le  of 
possibly  a  week  or  ten  days.  You  understand  we  would  lay  off 
where  we  are,  but  conditions  are  so  that  the  company  is  at  an 
expense  to  deadliead  a  man  u])  there.  We  are  at  an  outside  jjoint 
where  an  extra  list  is  not  maintained,  and  I  presume  my  average 
has  been  $175  a  month. 

Mr.  Park:     You  have  averaged  aiiont  $17.")  a  month.' 
Mr.  Jones:     On  an  average,  just  guessing  at  it. 
Mr.   I'ark:     That  is  all. 


The  Oliainnan  :  What  age  <loes  one  have  to  attain  before  he 
can  secure  employment  as  a  fireman '! 

Mr.  Jones:     Between  21  and  24;  I  think  not  over  24. 

The  Cliairman :  How  many  years  does  he  have  to  serve  in 
order  to  be  qualified  to  serve  as  an  engineer:' 

Mr.  Jones :  I  believe  three  years '  experience  as  a  fireman 
before  they  will  promote  you  to  an  engineer.  Of  course,  then, 
it  is  a  number  of  years  before  you  get  a  regular  run.  There  is  no 
one  promoted  now  in  three  years.  We  have  men  there  now  nine 
years  and  not  promoted. 

The  Chairman :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Do  you  think  that  work  as  hazardous  and  diffi- 
cult as  you  have  described  yours  to  be  should  demand  better  com- 
pensation than  the  usual  engineers'  and  firemen's  work? 

Mr.  Jones  :     How  was  that  about  the  compensation .' 

Mr.  Nagel :  Do  you  think  that  work  such  as  you  have  de- 
scribed this  to  be  should  connnand  a  liigher  cinnpensationf 

Mr.  Jones  :     I  do. 

Mr.  Nagel:     Than  the  usual  engineer's  work? 

Mr.  Jones:  Well,  I  figiire  that  an  engineer,  the  time  that 
he  puts  in  to  learn  the  business  and  work  himself  up  to  a  run, 
should  have  good  wages,  and  I  believe  that  any  engineer,  any 
engineer  in  any  service,  should  make  $200  or  over  a  month,  and 
not  be  compelled  to  work  excessive  hours  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Nagel :  You  are  addressing  yourself  to  the  (luestion  of 
general  compensation  for  engineers  ? 

Mr.  Jones  ;     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :  I  want  to  know  whetlicr  thi'  work  that  you  liave 
described — 

Mr,  Jones  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :  The  work  that  you  do,  wliich  appeals  to  Itc  par- 
ticularly liazardous  and  difticult — 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Should  command  a  better  coinpensation  than 
the  usual  work  done  by  an  engineer  ? 

Mr.  Jones :  Well,  I  think  on  these  particular  mountain  dis- 
tricts, that  the  men  should  have  more  money,  for  the  conditions 
are  such  that  they  cannot  earn  the  money  that  a  vaUey  man  can 
make.    We  make  hours  while  they  make  miles. 

Mr.  Nagel:     Well,  again,  you  place  it  upon  a  ground  that  1 
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liazardous,  difficult  character  of  your  woi-k,  should  be  compen- 
sated better  than  the  ordinary  work! 

Mr.  Jones :  Well,  while  we  have  our  hazards,  there  are 
hazards  connected  with  other  lines  Avith  less  grade,  or  what  we 
call  valley  divisions,  such  as  running  in  and  out  of  terminals  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  that  will  offset  the  hazards  that  we  assume. 

Mr.  Nagel :  In  other  words,  you  think  that  the  hazards  of 
the  different  work  come  to  about  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Jones :     About  the  same  standard,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Nagel:     That  is  all 

Mr.  Burgess:  Mr.  Jones,  are  you  in  a  representative  posi- 
tion for  the  locomotive  engineers,  commonly  known  as  Chairman 
for  that  particular  territory? 

Mr.  Jones :  I  am  Local  Chairman  of  Division  425,  located 
at  Dunsmuir,  California. 

Mr.  Burgess:  So,  the  purpose  of  your  testimony  at  this 
hearing  is  to  set  forth  the  true  conditions  of  service  that  confront 
the  engineers  and  firemen  on  that  particular  division  of  the 
Soutliern  Pacific  Railway,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones :     It  is. 

Mr.  Burgess:  And,  whether  you  exercised  your  seniority 
rights  or  not,  it  would  be  a  fact  that  some  of  the  engineers  would 
have  to  perform  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     They  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Burgess :  If  I  remember  correctly,  Mr.  Jones,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  from  Mr.  Park,  you  stated  the  brakeman  in 
passing  through  that  tunnel  rode  on  the  pilot  of  the  engine  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     Of  the  leading  engine. 

Mr.  Burgess :     Of  the  leading  engine? 

Mr.  Jones :     That  is,  one  brakeman  does. 

Mr.  Burgess:     Why  does  he  select  that  position? 

Mr.  Jones :  Well,  the  gas  and  smoke,  and  everything 
comes  back,  and  if  anything  happens  in  there  he  can  run  ahead 
and  get  out.  He  doesn't  get  this  heat  that  we  get  back  in  the 
cab,  that  whips  in  around  the  side  of  the  tunnel,  and  np  under- 
neath. 

Mr.  Burgess:     Where  does  the  conductor  ride? 

Mr.  Jones:  In  the  caboose.  You  understand,  they  open 
the  doors  and  windows  before  tliev  run  into  these  tunnels  and 
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fill  the  caboose  with  fresh  air,  aud  that  will  last  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  oper- 
ating, it  is  quite  common  for  the  road  foreman  of  engines,  the 
trainmaster,  or  the  assistant  trainmaster,  to  frequently  ride  on 
locomotives,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Won't  you  kindly  tell  the  Board  where  these 
officers  ride,  in  passing  tlirough  the  tunnel  that  you  have  de- 
sci'ibed. 

Mr.  Jones:  Well,  I  never  laiew  of  one  of  them  to  ride 
through  Tunnel  13.  I  have  known  them  to  ride  through  the 
shorter  tunnels,  but  I  never  knew  of  one  of  them  to  ride  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  engine  through  Tunnel  13. 
The  man  who  is  trainmaster  there  now,  when  he  was  running 
a  train,  was  carried  out  of  that  tunnel  once  before;  he  was  on 
the  pilot  at  the  time  they  broke  in  two  in  there,  and  he  was 
carried  out  and  I  don't  think  he  will  ride  on  it. 

Mr.  Burgess :  How  long  did  you  say  you  have  been  an  en- 
gineer on  the  helper  engine? 

Mr.  Jones:  Nearly  three  years;  somewhere  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

Mr.  Burgess:  During  that  time,  you  have  never  known 
one  of  these  officers,  that  have  been  nametl,  to  ride  on  a  loco- 
motive through  that  tunnel? 

Mr.  Jones:  Personally,  I  never  have.  I  don't  believe  there 
has  been  a  case. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Now,  Mr.  Jones,  could  not  the  conditions 
be  materially  improved  going  through  that  tunnel,  if  the  ton- 
nage per  train  was  decreased  three  or  four  hundred  tons? 

Mr.  Jones :  Why,  the  less  time  consumed  in  going  through 
the  tunnels,  the  less  suffering  you  endure,  or  the  easier  it  is  for 
the  men  to  go  through,  of  course. 

Mr.  Burgess :  And  if  the  tonnage  was  decreased  you  could 
go  through  the  tunnel  qviicker? 

Mr.  Jones:     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Burgess :  So,  the  engineers  and  firemen  believe  that  if 
they  are  required  to  haul  these  heavy  tonnage  trains  through 
that  particular  tunnel,  or  other  similar  tunnels,  that  they  are 
deserving  of  greater  compensation. 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes.  sir.     Now,  if  the  company  is  unable  to 
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|iiiy  ;i  liigiier  rale,  why,  aiiaiigcim'iits  slioulcl  he  made,  1  believe, 
to  adjust  their  reveuues  sd  they  can  pay  a  higher  rate,  because 
we  feel  and  know  that  for  the  work  we  are  performing-  we  de- 
serve more  wages  tlian  we  ar  receiving. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  and  I  cannot  say,  as  to  what  they  are 
]irei>ared  to  do,  but  if  tiiey  are  not  i)repared  to  pay  us  for  the 
hazards  we  assume  in  moving  these  trains  under  present  con- 
ditions, then  conditions  should  be  brought  about  so  that  the 
revenue  would  justify  it. 

Mr.  Burgess:  1  believe  you  stated  you  received  $5.57  for 
tell  hours'  woi'k  in  helper  service,  is  that  right? 

.Mr.  Jones:     $5.57,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burgess:  And  before  you  go  on  the  road  you  have 
to  ])repare  your  engine,  which  is  tliirty  minutes,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones:  You  can  figiire  fifty,  from  the  time  we  enter 
the  sendee  of  the  company.  We  are  compelled  to  go  to  the 
<le)iot  and  com])are  our  watch  with  tlie  standard  time.  That 
is  the  first  thing  we  do  after  we  are  called,  after  we  get  our 
meal.  And,  then,  from  that  time  on  until  the  time  you  leave  y^ou 
are  pretty  bus\%  by  the  time  you  get  around  one  of  those  engines. 

Mr.  Burgess:  And  before  any  overtime  would  accrue,  it 
M-ould  be  necessary  to  work  ten  hours  and  thirty  minutes  on 
the   rail,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones:     On  the  rail :'    No,  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Ten  hours,  and  then  give  thirty  minutes  in 
addition  to  that,  before  you  would  obtain  any  overtime? 

Mr.  Jones:  Well,  we  give  the  fifty  minutes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trip. 

]\Ir.  Burgess :     Yes. 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Burgess:     And  then  you  work  ten  liours? 

Mr.  Jones:     Ten  hours. 

Mr.  Burgess :  And  if  you  work  ten  hours  and  twenty-nine 
minutes,  would  you  receive  additional  compensation? 

Mr.  Jones :     We  would  receive  the  twenty-nine  minutes. 

]\[r.  Burgess:     Twenty-nine  minutes  only? 

Mr.  Jones:      Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Now,  Mr.  doues,  in  regai<l  to  the  jiension 
system  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Park's  question, 
vou  stated  that  on  vour  division,  if  ]  remember  correctlv.  there 
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Aveic  only  1\\(i  iiR'U  it'i'ei\'f<l  a  |i('iisiun,  and  they  died  \-<'ry  shorliy 
after  they  were  jiensioned,  is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  Jones:  One  of  those  men  had  a  rnn  where  the  inilea;4(> 
was  excessive.  There  shouhl  have  heen  two  men  on  the  rnn. 
hilt  he  was  the  oklest  man  on  tlie  list.  The  engine  was  a  good 
eiiiiine,  a  small  engine;  the  train  was  light,  and  it  was  a  rini 
that  a  man  could,  hy  i)nnisliing  himself,  make  a  high  rate  of 
pay  on.  And,  I  heard  an  official  say  myself  that  it  was  not 
right  to  see  that  man  staying  on  that  engine  and  kill  himself, 
wliicli  he  did. 

lie  was  hale  and  hearty,  al)()nt  (>.'!  or  ()4  yeais  old,  I  guess, 
and  when  he  did  hreak  he  died  in  less  than — well,  a  few  months. 
And  we  knew  that  he  would.  We  knew  he  would  kill  liimself. 
hut  he  wanted — at  least.  I  jiresume  mayhe  that  was  his  object — 
knowing  that  he  would  soon  be  pensioned,  and  I  understand  also 
that  he  had  i)urchased  some  land  and  he  wanted  to  pay  out  on  it 
so  when  he  ilid  retire  he  could  go  out  on  this  ranch  and  li\'e,  hut 
he  did  not  live  to  get  out  on  the  rancii. 

Mr.  Burgess:  In  your  judgment,  as  a  ])ra('ti('al  engineer, 
jierforming  that  ser^•ice  daily,  is  it  your  judgment  that,  if  an 
engineei-  is  rei|uired  to  operate  on  that  territory  for  twenty 
years,  that  that  of  itself  serves  to  almost  guarantee  the  com- 
pany' that  the>'  will  not  have  \'ery  nmch  ])ensioiis  to  ]y,\y '! 

Mr.  Jones:  No,  I  don't  think  they  will  last  long  after 
they  retii"e. 

Mr.  Burgess:  In  other  words,  the  man's  \itality  is  very 
nearly  exhausted  if  he  I'uns  there  Iweiity  y(>ai's? 

^Ir.  Jones  :     Yes,  sir. 

Ml'.  I'urgess:  If  the  company,  Mr.  Jones,  reduced  the  ton- 
nage threi'  or  four  hundred  tons,  that,  of  course  would  increase 
the  cost  ]ier  ton  ]ier  mile  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  company's 
yearly  service  would  it  not?  In  otlier  words,  if  th(\\  rediK^^d  the 
tonnage  of  the  train  .' 

Mr.  Jones:  <)li,  i1  would  cost  tlieni  moi'e  to  handle  Ihe 
hiisiness  if  thev  would  cut  the  train  in  two  and  nm  three  engine 
trains,  hut  they  vay  they  c-uinot  do  that  and  make  expenses 
on  tlu'se  mi>uiitain  grades.  It  costs  si)  much  money  to  trans- 
Ijort  this  business,  that  they  must  confine  these  cars  intt)  one 
tiaiii,   and   get   as  manv   ,ns   thev   can   between   the  engine   ;ind 
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the  caluiosc,  ami  run  as  heavy  power  as  possible  in  order  to  i-e- 
dnce  the  number  of  train  and  engine  crews. 

Mr.  Burgess:  So,  tlie  engineers  feel,  and  the  tirenien  also, 
that  inasnuu'h  as  they  contribute  materially  to  this  condition, 
that  they  should  be  compensated  for  the  hardsliip,  physical  suf- 
fering, and  mental  anxiety  in  going  through  the  tunnel? 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes,  and  I  believe  that  anybody  that  had  a 
carload  of  goods  to  ship  into  that  western  country,  that  had 
to  go  through  the  tunnels  of  any  mountain  district  in  the  west, 
and  follow  their  oar  through  there,  they  would  not  hesitate  a 
minute  to  sjiy  "Boys,  you  don't  get  the  money  you  should  re- 
ceive. ' ' 

-  Mr.  Burgess :  And,  the  real  intent  of  your  testimony  here, 
is  to,  if  possible,  justify  the  request  w^ierein  the  engineers  de- 
sire 10  per  cent  increase  in  mountain  territory? 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes,  or  as  miicli  more  as  it  could  lie  luissihle  to 
get.    Now,  you  understand — 

Mr.  Burgess :     It  is  limited  to  10  per  cent  t 

Mr.  Park:  How  many  engineers  ai'e  there  between  Dujis- 
muir  and  Ashland,  including  the  helper  engineers? 

Mr.  Jones:  Eight  freight  engineers,  through  freight  en- 
gineers. There  are  three  local  freight  engineers,  there  are  six 
passenger  engineers,  and  there  are  eleven  helper  engineers. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  twenty-eight  engineers? 

Mr.  Jones :     Twenty-eight,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Park :     Do  you  know  your  rank  in  the  twenty-eight .' 

Mr.  Jones :  I  think  there  are  six  engineers  that  have  more 
seniority  than  I  have,  and  then  there  are  eight  helper  engineers 
that  have  greater  seniority  than  I  have,  and  there  are,  I  be- 
lieve, three  pool  engineers  or  through  freight  engineers  that 
have  more  senioiity  than  I  have. 

Mr.  Park:  So  there  are  seventeen  engineers  that  have 
greater  seniority  than  you? 

Mr.  Jones :     I  think  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Park:     How  long  have  you  been  there? 

Mr.  Jones:     Thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Park:  So  that  all  of  them  have  been  there  longer  than 
thirteen  years? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Park:  Do  you  kuow  liow  loug-  the  oldest  has  been 
there? 

Mr.  Jones:     The  oldest  freight  man ? 

Mr.  Park:     No,  the  oldest  passenger  man. 

Mr.  Jones :  Well,  I  eould  tell  yon  if  I  had  a  seniority  list, 
but  I  haven't  one  here. 

Mr.  Park:     Approximately — tweuty-tive  or  thirty  years? 

Mr.  Jones:  Possibly  the  oldest  man  on  the  division  has 
been  there  twenty-iive  years.    I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  he  has. 

Mr.  Park:     You  say  you  work  every  day"? 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes,  I  work  every  day.  I  don't  know  how 
long  I  can  work  every  day,  but  as  long  as  I  can  I  gTiess  I  will 
be  compelled  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Park :  How  many  freight  trains  do  you  say  you  oper- 
ate a  day,  in  both  directions? 

Mr.  Jones :     You  mean  how  many  we  actually  run  ? 

Mr.  Park:     Yes. 

Mr.  Jones:  Well,  we  run  a  through  freight  each  way  a 
day  and  one  local,  but  the  local  is  running,  in  the  last  few 
months,  with  from  three  to  five  engines,  on  the  way  over.  We 
used  to,  a  few  months  ago — we  would  run  a  through  freight  and 
an  extra,  too;  now  instead  of  running  that  extra  about  every 
two  or  three  days,  these  cars  are  put  in  the  local  and  five  en- 
gines ijlaced  on  the  local,  instead  of  running  the  local  with  one 
or  two  engines. 

Mr.  Park:  So  that  you  have  at  times  six  freight  trains 
a  day  over  the  di^dsion? 

Mr.  Jones:     Four. 

Mr.  Park:  Four  now  is  the  minimum?  You  say  business 
is  dull? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 
-  Mr.  Park:     What  would  be  a  fair  average,  say,  (kniug  good 
business?     Would  it  be  six  trains  a  day  or  eight? 

Mr.  Jones :  It  would  be  about  four,  or  two  through  freight 
trains  each  way  a  day.    That  is  good  business  with  us. 

Mr.  Park:     And  the  locals? 

Mr.  Jones:     And  the  locals. 

Mr.  Park:     You  are  running  now  four  trains  a  day? 

^fr.  Jones :     Two  through  trains  and  two  locals,  ves. 
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Mr.  fark:  i  tbuuglit  you  said  tliat  that  was  the  minimum, 
that  you  were  down  to  the  minimum? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  we  are  now. 

Mr.  Park:  Wiat  would  the  maximum  be,  the  maximum 
number  of  trains? 

Mr.  .Jones:     About  two  5-engine  trains  a  day  each  way. 

Mr.  Park:     Just  the  same? 

Mr.  Jones:  That  is  two  each  way  a  day.  Now,  we  are 
lunning:  one  each  way  a  day. 

Mr.  Park:     Two  eacli  way  a  day? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     You  have  six  passenger  trains? 

Mr.  Jones :     Three  passenger  trains  each  way  a  day. 

Mr.  Park:     Six  passenger  trains? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  If  you  cut  the  freight  trains  in  two  in  order 
to  accelerate  your  speed  through  these  tunnels,  you  would  double 
the  number  of  freight  trains  on  flic  road? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  know  how  long  it  takes  the  smoke  in 
the  tunnel  at  Summit  to  clear  itself?  Have  you  ever  observed 
that? 

Mr.  Jones:  Througii  my  experience  there,  I  understood 
them  to  say  aftei'wards  that  it  was  about  twenty  minutes  before 
they  could  see  far  enougli  into  the  tunnel  to  distinguish  any- 
thing, you  know,  so  I  .should  judge  it  would  require  about  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes  to  clear. 

Mr.  Park:  So  that,  when  you  go  into  the  tunnel  with  the 
minimum  number  of  trains,  you  have  practically  a  clear  atmos- 
ph(M'e? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  The  atmosphere  in  that  locality  at  a  high  alti- 
tude is  very  clear  ordinarily,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones  :     Ordinarily  it  is,  a  little  light. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Stone  asked  you  about  rule  93.  That  rule 
is  the  standard  code  rule  of  the  American  Bailway  Association 
in  effect  on  all  railroads  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  and  abused  some  places. 

Mr.    Park:     You  say  it   is  impossible  to  com))ly  witli   tliat 
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rule  under  certain  conditions.  Do  I  understand  you  are  not  able 
to  run  under  control  at  Hornbrook? 

Mr.  Jones :  With  a  fog  at  Hornbrook,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  comply  with  that  rule,  the  grade  is  light,  but  Hornbrook 
is  a  place  where  the  retainers  are  turned  down,  when  approach- 
ing Hornbrook,  in  releasing  your  brake,  and  if  something  would 
show  up  immediately  before  you,  it  would  be  impossible  to  stop 
and  prevent  an  accident. 

Mr.  Park :     That  is  going  down  grade ! 

Mr.  Jones:  There  is  nothing  impossible  with  a  general 
manager,  there  is  nothing  impossible.  I  say  it  is  impossible  to 
observe  that  rule.  We  can  flag,  we  can  stop  and  send  a  flag 
ahead,  but  it  is  not  practical.  They  tell  you  if  anything  happens, 
"We  were  into  clear  and  you  should  have  flagged  down  there  if 
you  could  not  see. ' '  That  is  what  the  rule  says,  where  you  can- 
not see,  but  you  cannot  flag  every  station  on  the  division  and 
get  in,  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  Park:  Then,  really,  the  rule  is  not  impossible  of  ap- 
pliance, but  impracticable  of  appliance? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  I  would  term  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Park:  That  rule  has  been  adopted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  your  life  and  the  lives  of  other  engineers,  as  well  as  the 
property  of  the  company,  to  prevent  accidents,  under  the  condi- 
tions that  might  exist  there. 

Mr.  Jones:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  that  proper  pro- 
tection is  protection  by  flag. 

Mr.  Park:  You  differ  with  the  framers  of  this  rule  then  in 
that  fjarticular? 

Mr.  Jones  :     I  presume  I  do. 

Mr.  Park :     Do  you  have  automatic  signals  on  that  district? 

Mr.  Jones :     Part  of  it,  about  thirty-six  miles,  I  think. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  have  automatic  signals  between  Horn- 
brook and  Ashland? 

Mr.  Jones :  Only  at  the  entrance  for  the  protection  of  two 
tunnels,  13  and  14. 

Mr.  Park :     I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman :  Mr.  Shea,  do  you  desire  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Shea :     Yes.     Mr.   Jones,   are  you   familiar  with   the 
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rates  per  mile  tor  passcii.i^t'r  fares,  or  rreiylit  rates  on  tlie  South- 
ern Pacilic  Kailroail.' 

Mr.  Jones:     I  am  not. 

i\lr.  Shea:  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that 
they  eliarge  a  higher  rate  per  mile  for  passengers  or  freight  in 
the  mountainous  territory? 

Mr.  Jones :     I  have  understood  so.  I  don't  know  positively. 

Mr.  Shea :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  one  or  two  ques- 
tions, Mr.  .lones,  in  respect  to  the  questions  asked  you  this  morn- 
ing, about  the  differential  between  valley  and  mountain.  On  this 
road  which  you  have  described  between  Dunsnmir  and  Ashland, 
the  mileage  is  107  miles,  is  it  not .' 

Mr.  Jones  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  are  now  paid  under  the  schedule  of  the 
Southern  Pacitic  for  138  miles? 

Mr.  Jones :     Thirty-one  constructive  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  the  differential  recognized  by  virtue 
of  the  peculiar  conditions  which  you  have  described  here,  is 
practically  a  differential  of  30  per  cent  on  that  particular  divi- 
sion, instead  of  ten,  isn't  it?  That  is,  for  107  actual  miles  you 
are,  because  of  the  peculiarities  and  conditions  which  you  have 
described  here,  allowed  the  same  pay  that  you  would  x-eceive  for 
running  138  miles  in  the  valley? 

Mr.  Jones:     That  is,  in  freight,  nothing  for  passenger. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  have  described  simply  a  through  freight 
trip! 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  rumiiug  that  107  uiUes  through  this 
territory  that  you  have  described,  you  are  paid,  on  the  engine 
that  you  operate  there,  $8.24  for  each  trip? 

Mr.  Jones  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Which,  if  made  in — 

Mr.  Jones :     Ten  hours  and  forty-two  minutes,  schedule. 

Mr.  Sheean:     138  miles  at  the  rate  of  what? 

Mr.  Jones:     $5.97. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  other  words,  a  rate  per  day  of  $5.97  pro- 
duces on  this  run  that  you  have  described  $8.24  each  time  that 
you  go  over  that  division? 

Mr.  Jones :    Yes,  sir. 
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this  particular  division  is  approximately  30  per  cent  between 
valley  and  mountain  rates? 

Mr.  Jones  :     Wliatever  it  would  tigure.    The  rate  is  higher. 

Mr.  Sheean :     It  is  paying  138  miles  for  107  actual  miles. 

Mr.  Jones:  You  understand,  if  it  was  possible  for  us  to 
make  the  miles  in  the  number  of  hours — suppose  we  made  a 
minimum  of  20  miles  an  hour  in  ten  hours,  the  same  length  of 
time  that  we  are  now  allowed,  I  would  still  make  a  greater  mile- 
age and  more  money.  We  cannot  make  it,  we  are  loaded  down 
and  we  cannot  make  six  miles  an  hour  at  times  on  the  grades. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Well,  Mr.  Jones,  as  I  understood  your  tes- 
timony here,  tlie  very  high  grades  on  this  particular  division 
would,  as  a  matter  of  safety  and  as  a  matter  of  prudent  opera- 
tion, limit  the  speed  of  any  trains  o])erated  over  that  division, 
would  tliey  not .' 

Ml".  Jones:  Necessarily  you  would  have  to  limit  the  speed, 
because  the  wheels  would  bvxrn  up.  You  take  cars  running  in 
this  country,  they  maj'  run  here  for  years,  but  if  you  get  them 
out  there,  before  you  go  four  miles,  old  cracks  will  open  up  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  find  until  the  wheel  became  heated. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Whatever  the  causes  or  whatever  the 
reasons,  in  your  judgment,  requiring  or  justifying  a  differential 
between  valley  and  mountain  rates,  the  fact  is  that,  on  this  par- 
ticular division,  they  do  allow  you  138  miles  for  107  miles 
actually  i-un? 

Mr.  Jones:  Tliat  is  custouiary  on  all  mountain  districts, 
T  believe,  to  allow  constructive  mileage  for  mountain  service. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  do  you  think  that  a  hard  and  fast  per- 
centage, cutting  down  the  30  per  cent  allowed  here,  to  a  10  per 
cent  differential,  would  be  uniformly  just  to  all  the  men,  irre- 
spective of  the  peculiarities  of  the  particular  mountain  over 
which  they  were  operating? 

Mr.  Jones:  No,  sir.  I  do  not  understand  that  that  would 
be  equitable  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  think  that  each  mountain  territory,  and 
the  hazards  and  hardships  that  there  may  be  in  that,  should 
be  adjusted  to  meet  that  particular  situation? 

Mr.  Jones:  I  think  so,  and  in  line  with  the  general  condi- 
tions that  we  think  entitle  us  to  an  increase  at  the  present  time; 
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uut  what  liappi'iu'il  years  ago,  you  know — that  is  passed  and 
gone. 

Mr.  Sheean :     1  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Jones. 

EE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Jones,  m  that  constructive  mileage  of  138 
miles  allowed  for  107  actual  miles,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  com- 
pany, by  allowing  this  differential,  recognizes  the  fact  that  there 
should  l)e  a  .30  per  cent  differential  instead  of  a  ten  per  cent  as 
we  ask  for. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  I  imderstand  if  that  10  per  cent  was 
awarded,  that  that  30  per  cent  would  be  Aviped  out? 

Mr.  Stone:  No,  we  have  still  got  the  saving  clause  for  just 
such  a  situation. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  add  tiie  10  per  cent  on  top  of  the  30 
per  cent"' 

Mr.  Stone:  If  the  condition  -was  better  than  what  the 
award  was,  we  would  take  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  the  request  in  addition  to  the  differential 
now  recognized,  as  it  intended  that  another  10  per  cent  should  be 
added  to  that? 

Mr.  Stone:  I  think  there  should  be  about  three  10  per 
cents  added  for  this  condition  that  this  man  is  working  under, 
if  yon  are  asking  my  opinion — I  am  not  a  witness.  (Addressing 
the  witness.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Southern  Pacific  does  not 
allow  this  constructive  mileage  for  helper  semnce? 

^Ir.  Jones:     No,  you  get  nothing  for  helper  service. 

Mr.  Stone:     Nothing  for  helper  service? 

Mr.  Jones :     Actual  miles  and  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  am  particularly  interested  in  regard  to  that 
pension  plan  that  the  gentleman  has  pictured  in  such  glowing 
colors.  If  a  man  has  been  at  work  forty  years,  which  would 
you  rather  have,  the  $35  a  moutli  or  the  prospect  of  getting  $35 
a  month  forty  years  from  now? 

Mr.  .J  ones :  I  believe  I  had  rather  have  it  for  the  next  fif- 
teen years  than  to  get  it  for  three  or  four  months  after  I  was 
pensioned  and  before  I  die. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  case  you  worked  there  forty  years  on  that 
particular  division — or  these  men  that  have  been  working  there 
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for  forty  years,  do  you  think  tliere  will  be  a  ver\'  large  per- 
centage of  them  left? 

Mr.  Jones:  A  locomotive  engineer  is  like  an  engine;  they 
use  him  until  he  has  to  go  in  for  general  repairs,  and  then  they 
tie  him  up. 

Mr.  Stone:  Coming  back  to  that  question  of  the  hospital 
on  the  Southern  Pacific — and  I  realize  that  they  are  the  best  of 
the  kind — is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  hospital  will  not  take  any  con- 
tagious disease  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Jones :     I  understand  that  they  will  not. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  if  you  become  injured, 
for  example  riding  on  a  street  car,  or  knocked  down  on  the 
street,  or  injured  in  any  way  except  in  the  company's  service, 
they  would  not  take  you, in  the  hospital? 

Mr.  Jones:     Oh,  yes,  they  will. 

Mr.  Stone:     Always? 

Mr.  Jones:  I  think  so.  I  am  almost  positive  you  are  en- 
titled to  hospital  treatment. 

Mr.  Stone:  Vou  arc  entitle*!  to  the  services  of  the  luispit.il 
doctor,  l)ut  are  you  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  hospital? 

Mr.  Jones:  1  think  yoii  aic  I  know  they  give  you  the 
ti'eatment  all  I'iglit.  I  know  of  one  case  in  imrticular  where 
the  man  was  treated,  and  tr<'ated  right  by  the  hospital  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stone:  Speaking  of  the  question  of  pusher  and  helper 
service,  is  it  not  a  fact  thai  the  man  in  pusher  service  is  pra<'ti- 
cally,  on  duty  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes.  If  I  have  heeU  on  duty  off  aud  on  for 
twenty  hours,  and  I  would  have  time,  under  the  law,  to  make 
another  trip,  and  was  not  at  home  or  where  I  could  be  found, 
and  a  train  would  he  delayed.  I  would  he  held  responsible  aud 
disciplined. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  it  is  really  true  that  men  in  the  helper 
service  are  subject  to  the  law  that  says  sixteen  hours  in  the 
aggregate,  in  any  twenty-four  hour  period;  does  that  apply  to 
the  helper  men? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  And,  you  are  subject  to  call  at  any  time  in  the 
twenty-four  hour  period  until  you  have  used  up  that  many 
hours? 
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M  r.  Jones  :      1  am. 

Mr.  Sloiic:  in  that  resi)ect  yon  (liffcr  I'roui  tlic  fri'lglit 
man.  who.  al'lcr  ho  lias  made  liis  ti'lji.  iloi's  liavc  his  time  to 
liimscU'.' 

Mr.  .lones:  It  is  nsnally  undci-stood  that  wiicn  they  yo 
over  tlii'ii-  division  and  tlioy  haven't  ami)h'  time  to  return  tliat 
da\ ,  or  nntil  they  liave  com])Ieted  the  rest,  under  the  law,  of 
eii;iit  honi-s  and  thirty  minntes — eiulit  hours,  with  llie  thirty 
minutes  preparatory  time. 

Mr.  Stone:  Coming  down  to  that  (|uestion  of  increase  of 
hazard  hy  your  action  in  trying  to  eut  your  engines  ott';  is  it 
not  thoroughly  understood  in  all  the  tunnels  that  the  minute 
you  are  .stalled  you  have  to  do  one  thing  or  the  other,  either 
cut  and  double,  or  cut  off  and  hack  out  ? 
Mr.  Jones:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  men  have  to  (hi  that  for  their  )>i-ofection, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Jones:  A  man  nntnrail\  wouhl  (h)  auytliing  that  lie 
could  to  save  his  life. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  a  common  practice,  the  minute  you  stall, 
that  you  either  cut  your  train  in  two  ami  <loul)le,  or  cut  ot^' 
the  heli)ers  and  back  out? 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes.  I  have  heard  men  say  that  if  they  were 
caught  in  there,  that  they  would  cut  in  their  valve  and  shove 
them  one  way  or  the  other,  regardless  of  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Stone :  The  last  desperate  resort,  just  like  a  nu\u  catch- 
ing at  a  straw.    He  is  trying  to  save  his  life? 

Mr.  Jones:  "VVlien  you  make  up  your  mind  your  time  has 
come,  you  are  liable  to  do  most  anything  to  keep  from  going 
across  the  river. 

Mr.  Stone:  1  guess  that  is  i-ight.  We  won't  ari-iie  with  you 
about  that. 

Mr.  Park:  In  cases  of  great  risk  or  hazard,  isn't  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  clearly  detined  rules,  specifying  what 
each  individual  will  do  under  such  emergencies? 

Mr.  Jones :  If  you  can  get  them  to  do  it,  yes.  The  condi- 
tions are  not  always  so  that  they  will  do  it.  We  could  have 
i-ules  the  same  as  a  tire  drill  as  to  what  we  would  do;  but  the 
circumstances  as  they  occur  would  not  permit  us  to  carry  out 
those  rules,  through  confusion  or  something  of  that  kind,  so 
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they  really  would  make  a  worse  job  than  if  you  said  uothiug  and 
did  the  best  you  could. 

Mr.  Park:  If  one  engineer  attenii)ted  to  go  in  one  direction 
in  an  emergency,  and  tlie  otlier  in  tlie  other  direction,  there 
might  he  trouble? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:     And  it  would  caust^  confusion  and  extra  hazard? 
Mr.  Jones :     Yes. 

Mr.  Park :  If  your  minds  did  not  work  the  same  way ;  if 
the  engineer  just  ahead  of  you  wanted  to  go  ahead  and  you 
thought  you  ouglit  to  go  back,  in  the  absence  of  rules,  both  exer- 
cising their  own  judgment,  as  influenced  by  the  conditions  exist- 
ing at  that  time,  you  would  iiavc  confusion,  would  you  not? 
Mr.  Jones:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  There  must  be  a  delinile  and  cleai-  understand 
ing  as  to  what  shall  be  done? 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes,  if  it  is  |)Ossible  to  liavi'  an  understanding; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible,  because  the  conditions 
would  not  warrant  it. 

Mr.  Park:     As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  there  a  train  on  the 
side  track  at  the  portal,  at  the  north  portal,  on  this  occasion? 
Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  there  were  some  cars  tied  up  on  the  siding. 
Mr.  Park :     Did  your  train  pull  in  on  the  siding  at  that  time, 
oi  did  they  pull  down  on  the  main  line? 

Mr.  Jones :  Oh,  yes,  went  in  on  the  siding.  The  ijassenger 
train  came  v;p  the  main  line.  You  understand  this  is  not  a  per- 
sonal matter  with  me.  I  am  not  here  fighting  the  general  man- 
agers; I  am  trying  to  tell  you  the  way  the  conditions  are,  and 
represent  my  colleagues  and  put  our  case  up  to  you  in  a  way 
r  believe  you  will  understand  the  conditions — I  hope  you  will  at 
any  rate. 

Mr.  Park :  We  want  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  there.  I  have  been  through  those  tunnels  per- 
sonally and  know  just  what  the  conditions  are.  I  simply  wanted 
to  draw  out  from  you  all  the  conditions  that  surround  it. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  regard  to  that  particular  case,  just  spoken 
of,  where  one  man  wanted  to  go  ahead  and  one  man  wanted  to 
back,  the  result  w^ould  probably  be  that  they  would  hold  a  coro- 
.ner's  inquest  on  both? 
Mr.  Jones:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Park  :      I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Stoiio:  Mr.  Jones,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  nioie  ques- 
tion— I  overlooked  this, — it  is  not  on  your  testimony,  and,  if 
it  is  not  admissible,  it  will  be  all  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  (Ad- 
dressing the  witness.)  Has  there  been  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  company  to  change  the  nature  of  your  service,  or  the 
l)ayment  for  the  same  by  the  moving  of  yard  limit  boards  be- 
yond some  stations  and  then  claiming  service  for  which  road 
rates  were  formerly  paid, — on  your  division  I  mean. 

Mr.  Jones :     On  my  particular  division? 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes. 

Mr.  Jones:  It  affects  us.  There  has  been  a  change  of 
that  kind  made  that  affects  our  division,  but  it  really  sliould 
affect  the  men  on  another  division. 

Mr.  Stone :     But  not  in  your  class  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     Not  our  class  of  service. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Mr.  Jones,  referring  to  the  retainer  valves 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Park,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  retaining  valve 
is  a  [mvt  of  the  air  brake  equipment,  and  is  found  on  the  cars  in 
the  valleys  and  used  on  many  railroads  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Jones :  On  all  railroads.  The  equipment  of  a  car  is  not 
complete  without  a  retaining  valve,  and  cannot  be  handled  on 
a  grade  without  retaining  valves ;  one  of  the  most  essential  parts 
of  the  Ijrake  equipment.  You  could  not  take  a  passenger  train 
down  our  gi-ades — you  could  not  take  two  cars  down  our  grades, 
witliout  the  retaining  valve. 

Mr.  Burgess:  In  regard  to  the  question  pertaining  to  the 
time  you  got  off  your  engine  and  attempted  to  cut  off'  and  back 
out,  is  it  not  a  fact  that,  at  that  particular  time,  any  action  you 
took  was  an  elfort  to  save  your  life  ? 

.Mr.  Jones:  Yes,  and  the  lives  of  those  behind  us  and 
ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  Burgess:  if  you  were  walking  to  your  hotel  and  a 
gentlenum,  or  a  man,  accosted  you  and  said  he  was  going  to 
slioot  you,  and  you  believed  he  was,  you  would  not  be  inclined  to 
think  of  the  state  laws  oi-  the  country's  laws  at  that  time,  would 
you  f 

Mr.  Jones:  No,  the  chances  are  I  would  he  all  in  when  he 
told  me. 
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Mr.  Burgess:  You  would  take  the  necessary  precautions 
to  protect  your  life? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess :     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman :     Call  you  next  witness. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  will  call  Mr.  Kearus.  This  witness,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  employed  on  the  other  di^•ision  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  one  that  Mr.  Jones  left,  or  the  division  between 
Sparks,  Nevada,  and  Roseville,  California,  and  is  running  one  of 
the  heaviest  type  of  Mallet  compounds,  running  through  what 
is  called  the  "Underground  Division"  of  the  Southern  Pacific; 
I  think  some  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight  tuimels  and  about  thirty- 
five  miles  of  snow  sheds. 

OWEN  KEAENS  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

DIEECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  What  class  of  service  are  you  in  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Freight  service. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  employ  of 
the  Southern  Pacific? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  this  class 
of  service? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Twelve  years  and  four  months. 

Mr.  Stone:     Are  you  a  hived  man  or  a  promoted  man? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Hired. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  class  of  engine  are  you  now  running  f 

Mr.  Kearns :     Mallet  compound. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  the  weight  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Kearns:     From  ;394,0()0  to  401,000. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  there  been  any  material  increase  in  the 
tonnage  rating  of  your  engines  since  1910? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Explain  to  the  Board  how  much  increase  there 
has  been? 

Mr.  Kearns :  There  has  been  an  increase  of  TGVs  per  cent 
between  Eoseville  and  Colfax,  and  43  per  cent  between  Truckee 
and  Sparks. 
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^Ir.  StoiR":      IIdw  weiv  these  increases  ln-ouglit  ahciut? 

Mr.  Kearns :     By  the  clianges  in  grade. 

Mr.  Stone:     Bj-  reducing  tlie  grade  line? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  as  to  enal)U'  the  same  chiss  of  engine  to 
haul   heavier  tonnage? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  lias  tliere  been  any  n)atenal  change  in  the 
working  conditions  on  your  district  since  1910? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  ^sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Will  you  ]>lease  exjilain  to  the  Boaixl  in  what 
way  ■ 

]\Ir.  Kear^ns:  Well,  since  December  1,  1913,  all  crews  in 
freight  service  were  required  to  run  from  Rosevdlle  to  Sparks, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  Prior  to  that  time 
they  cut  at  Blue  Canyon,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  Rose- 
ville  and  eighty  miles  from  Sparks. 

Mr.  Stone:  Why  was  this  done;  why  was  it  that  you  used 
to  cut  at  Blue  Canyon? 

Mr.  Kearns:  It  was  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  make 
the  through  trip  within  the  sixteen  hours. 

Mr.  Stone:  Since  the  grade  line  has  been  reduced,  you  do 
make  it  in  sixteen  hours? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir,  some  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Stone:     Not  always? 

^^r.  Kearns:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  When  the  crews  were  cut  out  at  Blue  Canyon 
you  were  paid  one  hundred  miles  for  the  trip,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Kearns :  In  most  every  case,  except  where  we  make 
a  double  on  that  same  day,  which  did  not  happen  very  often. 

Mr.  Stone :  And,  at  that  time,  when  they  cut  out  there,  be- 
cause the  mileage  was  less  than  one  hundred,  your  overtime  was 
computed  on  a  basis  of  12^^  miles  an  hour? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And.  now  that  you  run  through  and  the  dis- 
tance is  beyond  one  hundred  miles,  the  overtime  is  computed 
on  the  basis  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  So  by  getting  the  advantage  of  a  long  division 
beyond  one  hundred  miles,  they  change  the  basis  for  computing 
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— the  basis  of  computing  the  overtime  from  eight  hours  to  ten 
hours,  or  from  12'^  to  10  miles  an  hour  basis? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  brings  about  a  reduction  of  about  12y2 
cents  an  hour,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  By  rimning  these  trains  through  Blue  Canyon 
and  making  the  division  Roseville,  California  to  Sparks,  Ne- 
vada, the  company  saves  132  miles  in  pay,  does  it  not,  by  that — 
that  is,  constructive  miles? 

Mr.  Kearns :     On  the  eastward  trains. 

Mr.  Stone:     Aud  on  westbound  trains  they  save  how  muchf 

Mr.  Kearns :     Forty  miles. 

Mr.  Stone :  Your  hours  are  very  long  on  this  division,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Tie-ups  under  the  law  are  quite  frequent? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  when  tied  up,  what  are  the  conditions, 
do  they  tie  you  up  always  where  there  is  a  good  bed  to  sleep 
in  and  plenty  to  eat,  or  do  they  tie  you  up  wherever  the  law 
overtakes  you? 

Mr.  Kearns :  No,  they  make  it  a  point  to  get  us  to  a  place 
where  they  have  accommodations. 

Mr.  Stone:     Do  they  always  do  that? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Tn  most  every  case,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  found  your  work  has  increased  since 
this  type  of  engine — I  mean  the  preparatory  time — has  been 
placed  in  service? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  About  how  long  does  it  take  you  to  get  ready 
for  the  trip? 

Mr.  Kearns :  We  are  required  to  be  on  duty  thirty  minutes 
before  the  leaving  time  of  the  train,  and  we  prepare  the  engine 
for  the  trip,  pump  up  the  air  on  the  train  and  test  the  air  brakes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Can  you  get  a  Mallet  compound  engine  ready 
in  that  time  and  do  her  justice? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Do  you  fill  your  grease  cups? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No.  sii. 
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Mr.  Stoiic:  Well,  il'  voii  iiacl  to  lill  all  twenty  grease  cujjs 
on  a  Mallei  (•(iniiioiiiid,  \ou  could  not  ut-t  her  ready  in  that  time, 
could  yon? 

Mr.  Kearns;     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  that  thiity  iniinitcs  prejjai'atory  time;  are 
yon  paid  for  that? 

Mr.  Kearns  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  in  conipnting-  your  time,  under  the  law, 
your  time  he.nins  from  tlie  time  you  assume  responsibility,  does 
it  not? 

Ml".  l\fiinis  :     Ves,  sir. 

•Mr.  Stone:  And  tlial  would  t)c  tliii-ty  minutes 'before  the 
leaving-  time  of  the  train. 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  So  you  really  give  thirty  miimtes  for '  which 
you  receive  no  pay,  and  yet  this  is  counted  in  computing  the 
tim(?  you  arc  allowed  to  work,  under  the  law? 

Mr.  Kearns  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  .Vl)()ut  what  are  youi-  average  earnings  per 
month  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     1  average  al)out  $200  a  month. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  will  hold  good  for  both  freight  and  pas- 
senger men  on  that  district  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Kow  many  Mallet  engines  are  there  on  your 
district? 

Mr.  Kearns:  1  think  tlicic  arc  about  twenty-live  in  service 
now. 

^Ir.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  those  Mallets  were 
l)urchase(l  by  the  comi)any,  and  ]iut  into  service,  that  they  dis- 
placed the  lighter  engines  ? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  So  these  twenty-live  engines  today  are  doing 
the  work  of  tifty  engines  that  they  re]jlac<'d? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  means  that  the  engine  crews  have  been 
reduced  from  fifty  engine  crews  to  twenty-five  engine  crews,  on 
that  division,  operating  those  engines? 

Mr.  Kearns:     .\))proximately  that  many. 

Mr.  Stone:      When  tliese  engines  went  into  service,  and  took 
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the  jilac'c  of  two  crews  and  two  riii^iiics,  did  you  ^ct  doiihlc  the 
pay  of  the  other  engine  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  increase  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Kearns:  We  got  a  dollar  a  hundred  over  the  rates  of 
pay  for  the  class  of  engines  tliat  we  ran  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  rules  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  road  re(|uire  you  to  take  your  own  engine  out  of  the 
roundhouse  * 

^Ir.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     "J'liey  have  no  liusth-rs? 

Mr.  Kearns:  At  Roseville,  the  engines  are  taken  out  of  the 
roundhouse,  because  the  roundhouse  has  not  been  big  enough  to 
take  care  of  them  before,  they  left  them  outside ;  but  at  Sjiarks 
we  take  oui"  own  engines  out. 

Mr.  Stone:  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  you  are  lield  respon- 
sible for  the  engine  from  the  time  you  go  on  duty,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Kearns  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  nunilier  of  engineers  have 
been  disciplined,  eitlier  for  derailment  or  other  trouble  that 
occurred  fi'cmi  tlie  time  that  they  i'e>unu'd  tlieir  duty  and  before 
their  pay  l)egan  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  noticed  any  dit^'erence  in  the  cost  of 
living  between  1910  and  the  i)resent  time? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Has  it  increased  or  decreased? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Increased. 

Mr.  Stone:     L'an  you  give  a  general  idea  of  how  much? 

Mr.  Kearns :  It  has  increased  for  the  engineers  employed 
in  that  tlistrict.  on  account  of  ))eing  away  from  their  homes,  and 
the  meal  stations  at  intermeiliate  points  have  increased  from  25 
cents  a  meal  to  35  and  40. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  ))ay  more  for  bed  and  loom  than  you 
used  to  f 

Mr.  Kearns :     Not  any  more ;  no. 

Mr.  Stone:     The  price  of  beds  has  remained  the  same? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone  :  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
for  your  f;>mil>.  such  as  house  rent,  grocery  bills,  and  so  forth? 
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Mr.  Kcarus:  1  think  the  cost  of  groceries  and  meat  has 
increased  a  little,  but  I  don't  know  how  much. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  tonnage  were  you  pulling  with  the  en- 
gine befoi-e  the  present  class,  do  you  recall? 

Mr.  Kearus:     With  the  Consolidation  enginef 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns :     We  were  iJuUing  9(i0,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  are  you  pulling  with  the  Mallet '! 

Mr.  Kearns  :     2,255,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  have  quite  a  number  of  tunnels  on  this 
])ai-ticular  division,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     How  many? 

Mr.  Kearns:     32. 

Mr.  Stone:     32  tunnels? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Were  they  constructed  years  ago,  and  are  they 
small,  like  many  of  the  other  tunnels  through  the  west? 

Mr.  Kearns  :  No,  there  are  several  of  them  that  have  been 
constructed  within  the  last  six  years ;  there  were  thirteen  of 
them  that  were  constructed  years  ago,  and  the  longest  one  is 
about  2,000  feet  long;  that  is  an  old  tunnel. 

Mr.  Stone:  Those  Mallet  engines  fit  them  pretty  close, 
don't  they? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  are  i-unning  a  class  of  engine  that  is  an 
oil  burner? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  One  of  the  Mallets  that  backs  up  and  trails  the 
tank  after? 

Mr.  Kearns  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Why  did  they  reverse  them  and  run  them  in 
that  condition? 

Mr.  Kearns :  On  account  of  the  smoke  and  gases  from  the 
firebox,  the  engineers  could  not  stand  the  heat  in  the  tunnels,  and 
the  engines  were  so  large  we  could  not  see  the  signals. 

Mr.  Stone :  So  now,  with  your  arrangement  of  the  locomo- 
tive you  are  riding  right  out  in  front? 

Mr.   Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stone:     The  same  on  one  of  these  other  enf»in<'s  as  if 
you  were  riding  on  the  pilot? 
Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Except  that  tlie  eal)  is  first  and  tiie  engine  is 


Mr. 

Stone : 

lacking 

np  ? 

Mr. 

Kearns 

Mr. 

Stone : 

Yes. 
It  wonhl  not  he  |)ossible  to  do  that  with  a  coal 
burner,  would  it? 

Mr.  Kearns :     No. 

Mr.  Stone :  Because  the  lireman  could  not  get  fuel  to  the 
engine.  How  many  miles  of  snow  sheds  have  you  on  this  di- 
vision? 

Mr.  Kearns :  We  have  thirty  miles  of  solid  snow  sheds, 
and  a  few  miles  of  shed  in  different  places,  but  there  are  thirty 
miles  of  shed  that  are  solid,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  open- 
ings of  forty  to  fifty  feet. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  are  the  openings  for,  ventilation? 

Mr.  Kearns:  Yes,  sir.  They  are  ojjen  in  summer,  but 
most  of  them  are  closed  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  the  winter  time,  upon  the  mountains,  the 
snow  drifts  over  the  top  of  these  sheds  in  many  places.  That  is 
what  they  are  for,  is  it  not,  to  keep  the  heavy  snow  fall  oft'  the 
track  ? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  the  snow  slides? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  When  the  snow  gets  over  them,  several  feet 
over  the  top,  they  are  practically  just  as  tight  as  a  tunnel,  are 
th(!y  not? 

Mr.  Kearns  :     Nearly  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  have  also  had  quite  a  lot  of  trouble  on 
that  division,  have  you  not,  from  the  heat  from  these  engines ; 
the  men  suffered  for  years  with  it? 

Mr.  Kearns :  Yes,  but  not  so  nnieh  since  we  have  the  Mal- 
lets backing  up. 

Mr.  Stone :  Prior  to  that  time  it  used  to  be  quite  common 
to  turn  the  hose  on  each  other  to  keep  the  fire  down  ? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     To  cool  you  oft'? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 
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Mr.  iStoue :  Thou,  your  oxperieuce  is  that  the  work  re- 
quired of  an  engiueer  before  leaving  and  on  the  road  handling 
his  train  has  increased  materially  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sloiic:      I  tliink  that  is  all. 

(J ROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Slieeau:  Mr.  Keanis,  what  railroad  did  you  (ouie  to 
the  Soutliern  Pacific  from? 

Mr.  Kearns:  Froin  tlic  (^oloiado  Springs  &  Cripple  Creek 
District  Kailroad. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  had  you  been  an  enginecT-  l)efore 
you  came  to  tlie  Southern  Pacific? 

Mr.  Kearns :     About  five  years. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  you  have  been  an  engineei',  all  told, 
a  little  over  seventeen  years? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  old  arc  you,  Mr.  Kearns? 

Mr.  Kearns :     39. 

Mr.  Sheean:     So  that  you  became  an  engineer  about  22? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  did  you  fii'e  Ijefoi'e  you  became  an 
engineer I 

Mr.  Kearns:     About  five  years. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  the  Crijiple  Creek  road? 

Mr.  Kearns :  No,  tiie  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the  Midland 
Terminal. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  am  not  ([uite  clear,  Mr.  Kearns,  as  to  when 
and  where  this  reduction  in  tlie  grade  was  made  on  tlie  run  on 
which  you  operate? 

Mr.  Kearns:  It  was  made  between  Eockland  and  Colfax, 
an<l  between  TrUckee  and  Sparks. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  was  the  former  grade  there? 

Mr.  Kearns:  The  former  gi-ade  between  Eockland  and 
Colfax  was  about  2.2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean :     It  was  reduced  to  what? 

Mr.  Kearns:  I  don't  know  what  percentage  the  grade  is 
now. 

Mr.  Slieeaii:     The  otiier  grade  was  how  much? 

Mr.  Kearns:     i  don't  kuow. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  You-  had  operated  over  there  before,  while 
they  still  had  the  grades? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     When  were  these  grades  reduced? 

Mr.  Kearns:  We  started  using  the  grade  between  Truckee 
and  Spai'ks  about  a  year  ago,  and  between  Eockland  and  Colfax 
that  line  was  out  in,  I  think,  in  1911. 

Mr.  Sheean:     1911? 

Mr.  Kearns:  About  Jime,  1911.  I  wouldn't  be  certain 
about  that  as  to  the  date. 

Mr.  Sheean :  No,  I  don't  want  to  pin  you  down  to  any  exact 
date,  but  to  get  approximately  the  time. 

Now,  in  1910,  the  rate  on  Mallet  engines  was  tixed,  as  the 
result  of  a  concerted  movement,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  Mallet  engines  which  you  are  now 
operating  are  being  operated  under  that  rate  established  in 
1910? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  rate  is  one  dollar,  I  believe  you  said, 
above  other  engines? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Above  the  Consolidation. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Above  the  engines  on  that  road  which  took 
the  next  highest  rate  of  pay? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  were  some  Mallets  on  that  division,  or 
on  that  railroad,  at  the  time  of  this  concerted  movement  in  1910? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  number  of  them  has  been  increased  since 
that  time? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Conditions  in  the  operation  there,  through 
these  sheds,  have  been  very  much  improved,  from  the  engineer's 
standpoint? 

Mr.  Kearns:     How  is  that? 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  heat,  and  other  difficulties  that  you  used 
to  find  in  the  operation  of  the  other  engines,  you  say,  do  not 
obtain  with  the  Mallet  engine  there? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:     x\nd,  with  the  Mallet  engine  as  operated  at 
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tlu'  pi'cseiit  time,  there  is  not  the  lieat  or  smoke  or  troul)les  timt 
yon  enconntered  in  the  old  days? 
Mr.  Keuriis:     No. 

Mr.  Shoean :  Now,  before  the  elimination  of  these  grades, 
wliat  was  the  distance  of  these  two  terminals  that  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Ivearns :     (JO  and  80  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     (iO  and  80  miles? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  run  of  that  (iO  miles  was  ordinarily 
made  in  about  what  time? 

Mr.  Kearns :  On  the  eastward  trips,  in  about  seven  and  a 
half  hours ;  the  westward  trips  averaged  about  five  and  a  half 
hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  under  the  old  arrangement,  before 
the  grades  were  reduced,  and  wiien  this  intermediate  terminal 
point  was  maintained,  for  that  run  of  60  miles,  made  in  seven 
and  a  half  hours,  the  men  were  jtaid  ten  hours,  or  100  miles? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir;  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  on  the  80  miles  division,  aliout  what  was 
the  lengtli  of  time  taken  in  running  that  80  miles'? 

Mr.  Kearns :  it  would  average  ai)out  from  eiglit  and  a  lialf 
to  nine  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:      In  one  dii-ection  ;    and  what  in  the  otluM-? 

Mr.  Kearns  :     fn  ])oth  directions. 

Mr.  Sheean:      In  both  directions? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  undci-  tlic  operations  as  they  W(>re  at 
that  time,  the  men  were  being  paid  100  miles,  or  ten  hours,  for 
the  80  miles,  which  averaged  about  nine  hours? 

Mr.  Kearns:  They  were  jniid  only  eight  hours;  eight  hcmrs 
was  the  day  on  runs  of  less  than  100  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     \Vell,  they  W(»re  paid  a  hundred  miles,  then? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  You  s]ioke  of  sonu^  discipline  having  been  im- 
posed between  the  time  men  are  required  to  report  for  duty  and 
the  time  at  which  they  leave  the  terminal.  How  many  of  those 
cases  have  you  in  mind,  Mr.  Kearns? 

Mr.  Kearns:  1  have  one  case  in  mind  now  that  happened 
i-ecently. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Just  tell  us  about  wliat  that  was. 
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Mr.  Kearns :  An  en,i>iiU'('v  took  the  engine  out  of  tlie  roiind- 
liouse  and  onto  the  turntalile,  and  the  luan  that  turned  the  tahle 
had  some  difficulty.  That  is,  he  turned  the  table  to  within  about 
six  inches  of  the  right  place,  and  ho  had  some  difficulty  with  it, 
and  he  went  away  and  the  engineer  thought  that  the  table  was 
lined  up  all  right,  and  he  moved  the  engine  and  was  derailed. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  engineer,  you  say,  was  disciplined 
because  of  moving  the  engine  on  a  table  wliich  was  not  adjusted 
so  he  could  move  it! 

M  r.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And  it  was  a  regular  ])Hrt  of  his  duty  in 
doing  that  work  there  to  make  tliat  movement  with  the  engine 
across  the  table,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  part  of  liis  work  had  been  performed 
regularly  and  as  a  part  of  his  duty.  ]n-eceding  the  actual  run- 
ning of  the  train,  from  dav  to  day  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  the  only  instance  of  (lisci])lin('  tliat 
you  have  in  mind  f 

Mr.  Kearns:     At  tlie  })resent  time,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  spoke  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
men  employed  on  engines,  by  the  substitution  of  these  Mallet 
engines  for  the  smaller  engines  which  were  previously  used. 
Isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Kearns.  that  all  the  men  on  the  Southern 
Pacific,  by  reason  of  tli"  oiioiing  of  other  new  lines  upon  that 
road,  all  the  engineers,  have  remained  in  tlie  service  of  the 
Southern  Pacific? 

Mr.  Kearns:     The  engineers  tliat  were  reduced? 

Mr.  Sheeian:     Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns:  They  wen1  back  in  liring  service,  most  of 
them. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  many  of  tlienif 

Mr.  Kearns:  About  90  per  cent  of  them,  and  the  rest  went 
away  to  look  for  positions  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Can  you  tell  us  how  you  arrive  at  the  conclu-  ' 
sion  that  90  per  cent  went  back  to  firing '! 

Ml*.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir;  1  took  it  from  the  seniority  list. 

Ml".  Sheean:     And  tiiey  ;ire  still  on  the  same  division? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii :  You  don't  know  ol'  the  traust'er  of  men,  or 
giving  them  runs  upon  other  districts  f 

Mr.  Kearns :  Yes ;  there  have  been  perhaps  a  few  men  that 
have  been  transferred  to  other  districts.  There  are  a  few  men 
that  have  been  transferred  to  otlier  districts. 

Mr.  Slieean :  How  many  men  can  you  name  who,  by  reason 
of  tile  substitution  of  the  Mallets,  have  gone  into  service  on 
other  lines  than  the  Southern  Pacilic? 

Mr.  Keains:  I  don't  know  as  I  could,  from  memory,  recall 
more  than  three  or  four  at  the  i)resent  time,  but  T  have  the  list 
of  those  men  that  left  the  Southern  Pacilic. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Because  of  the  sul)stitution  of  power;' 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir ;  and  the  reduction  of  forces. 

Mr.  Sheean :     You  have  that  list  with  you,  you  say? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Sheean  :  Well,  at  any  time  during  the  day,  Mr.  Kearns, 
if  you  haven't  it  right  with  you  now,  I  wish  you  would  give  us 
the  names  and  number  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  A\Tiat  became  of  the  power  for  which  the 
Mallets  were  substituted? 

Mr.  Kearns:     T  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  Mallets  are  operated  just  over  certain 
divisions  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Kearns-     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  smaller  engines  previously  in  use,  so  far 
as  you  know,  have  not  been  junked  or  destroyed? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Y^ou  don't  know  whether  those  same  engines 
are  still  in  operation  or  not? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No,  sir,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  other  divisions? 

Mj-.  ivearns:     T  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  .Ml  of  these  Mallets  are  oil  burners,  are 
they? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  as  to  this  change  in  the  price  of  meals 
that  you  spoke  of  from  25  cents  to  35  cents,  was  that  at  the  rail- 
road restaurants? 

Air.  Kearns:     No. 
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Ml".  Sheean:  That  is,  restaurants  generally,  where  yon 
have  made  that  observation'? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Are  there  any  company  eating  houses,  or 
lunch  counters,  places  where  the  men  stop  on  the  part  where 
you  run? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  at  Roseville  and  Sparks. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  Roseville  and  Sparks? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Since  1910,  has  there  been  any  change  in  the 
price  of  the  meals  to  railroad  men  at  these  places? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir,  there  has  been  a  slight  increase. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  the  railroad  eating  houses? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  was  the  price,  previous  to  1910,  for  a 
meal,  and  what  is  the  price  now? 

Mr.  Kearns:  Well,  they  vary  in  prices  of  meals,  accord- 
ing to  what  you  order. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  they  have  at  either  of  those  places  a  reg- 
ular dinner? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  AVhat  was  the  price  for  that  regular  meal  be- 
fore 1910,  and  what  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Kearns :     It  was  about  the  same  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Wliat  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     25  cents. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  is  the  price  of  tliat  same  meal  to  the 
public  generally? 

Mr.  Kearns:     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  railroad  men  obtain 
the  meal  at  a  lesser  rate  than  those  who  are  not  employes? 

Mr.  Kearns:  I  don't  know.  The  card  states  that  these 
prices  are  for  employes  only. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  don't  know  whether  or  not  the  public 
pays  50  cents  for  the  same  meal  that  is  furnished  for  25  cents 
to  railroad  employes  only? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  But  you  do  know  that  the  public  do  patronize 
the  place,  and  that  the  price  that  you  pay  is  the  price  which  is 
available  to  railroad  employes  only? 
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Mr.  Keiirii.s:  I  dnn't  know  thai  tlie  imlilic  patronizes  tlie 
place. 

Air.  Slieeau:  Vou  uever  liave  seeu  auyoiie  iu  or  about 
tlu's(>  [)lace.s  while  you  were  there,  whom  you  knew  not  to  be 
railroad  men? 

.Mr.  Kearus:     No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Sheeau:      ^'oii  ha\<'  had  luiicli  at  those  jilaces.' 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yon  have  run  lioth  freight  and  passenger 
through  thei'B? 

AJr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Air.  Sheean :  .\nd  at  no  time  when  you  were  there  did  you 
see  any  one  who  was  not  an  employe,  buying  a  meal.' 

Air.  Kearns:     Not  that  I  knew,  not  that  I  knew  of. 

Air.  Sheean:  A'^ou  know  the  railroad  men  pretty  generally, 
don't  yon? 

Air.  Kearns:  No,  not  at  Sparks  and  at  iioseville.  Tiiere 
are  other  railroad  men  from  other  divisions  there  that  I  don't 
know. 

Air.  Sheean:  At  these  jjarticular  places,  the  price  of  the 
regular  meal  to  railroad  men,  has  remained  the  same? 

Air.  Kearns:     About  the  same. 

Air.  Sheean:  It  has  been  uniformly  the  same — 25  cents, 
hasn't  it? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Well,  the  meals  vary. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  am  not  talking  about  the  meals  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  but  the  price  of  25  cents  for  the  meals. 

Air.  Kearns :  No,  the  prices  vary.  There  are  some  things 
that  you  order  on  the  bill  that  are  25  cents,  and  others  are 
higher. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  don't  question  that,  Mr.  Kearns,  but  to 
take  what  they  call  the  regl^lar  meal  that  has  been  served  as 
such  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  has  renuiinetl  at  25  cents  i)oth  before  and 
since  19101 

Air.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone:     Is  that  all? 

Air.  Sheean:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Stoue :  Coming  back  to  that  25  cent  meal,  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  that.  About  how  many  of  those  regular 
orders  that  they  serve  for  a  25  cent  meal  Avouhl  it  be  necessary 
for  a  man  to  have  to  take  one  of  those  Mallet  engines  over  the 
road  ?  About  how  many  of  those  25  cent  meals  would  he  have  to 
get  inside  of  him  so  as  to  get  ready  for  duty? 

Mr.  Kearns :  Well,  I  don't  know.  There  are  not  very 
many  of  our  men  eat  the  25  cent  meals.  I  have  one  of  those 
cards  in  my  pocket  over  there,  Mr.  Stone,  if  you  want  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  don't  want  it;  I  don't  want  to  eat  it.  How- 
ever, it  might  be  well  to  get  the  card  and  quote  from  it  and  show 
what  they  give. 

(Witness  produces  paper.) 

Mr.  Stone :     Show  them  what  you  get  for  25  cents. 

Mr.  Kearns  :     Shall  I  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Stone  :     Yes,  just  read  what  a  25  cent  meal  consists  of. 

Mr.  Kearns  :     Here  is  the  lunch  : 

Ox  tail  soup,  10  cents. 

Fried  halibut  steak,  25  cents. 

New  England  boiled  dinner,  25  cents. 

Pot  roast  of  beef  with  noodles,  25  cents. 

Scrambled  brains  with  eggs,  30  cents. 

Roast  leg  of  mutton,  sage  dressing,  30  cents. 

Mashed  potatoes,  5  cents. 

Turnips,  5  cents. 

String  beans,  10  cents. 

Cold  asparagus,  20  cents. 

Pudding,  5  cents. 

Pie  or  cake,  5  cents. 

Preserves,  10  cents. 

Coffee,  5  cents. 

Tea,  5  cents. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  would  I  understand  from  that,  Mr. 
Kearns,  with  that  regular  25  cent  meal  that  you  spoke  of,  that 
if  you  want  a  cup  of  coffee  with  it  it  is  five  cents  extra  f 

Mr.  Kearns:  No,  they  give  one  cup  of  coffee  with  the 
regular  25  cent  meal. 
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Mr.  Stone:  But  if  you  wanted  a  second  cup  it  would  be 
extra? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     Is  there  any  dessert  conies  with  that  meal,  or 
is  it  just  simply  the  meat  order  and  potatoes  f     Do  potatoes 
come  with  the  meal? 
Mr.   Kearns :     Yes. 

But  no  dessert. 
:     Yes,  dessert. 
Dessert? 
:     Yes. 
Is  the  (juantitN  as  mucli  as  it  was  a  few  years 

I  think  so,  about  the  same. 
Coming  back  to  that  question  of  overtime,  I 
believe  yon  stated,  tliat  you  used  to  compute  overtime  on  the 
basis  of  twelve  and  one-half  miles  an  hour  on  runs  of  less  than 
one  hundred  miles,  and  compute  it  on  the  basis  of  ten  miles  an 
liour  on  runs  of  over  one  Imndred  miles,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Keanis:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  overtime  is  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  and  one-half  miles  an  hour? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Y"es. 

Mr.  Stone:  So,  on  a  ten  hour  day  your  overtime  rate  is 
liigher  than  the  pro  rata  rate? 

Mr.  Kearns:    Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  one-half 
miles  an  hour  instead  of  ten? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Speaking  of  those  engines  tliat  went  to  some 
place  else,  if  they  are  all  in  the  service  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Comjiany,  at  this  time,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  simply  proves 
that  the  business  of  the  company  has  increased  to  that  amount? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  it  looks  so  to  me. 

Mr.  Stone :  Kegarding  that  cjuestion  of  the  man  who  was 
disciplined,  getting  the  Mallet  engine  out  of  the  roundhouse. 

Mr.  Kearns:  This  was  not  a  Mallet  engine,  it  was  a  Con- 
sc^idation  engine. 

Mr.  Stone:     Wbatever  it  was,  I  suppose  of  course  the  turn- 
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table  man  is  the  man  wlio —  Do  you  have  steam  power  to  tnrn 
the  table? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Electric  power. 

Mr.  Stone :  The  man  in  charge  of  the  locomotive  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  that  turntable  Avas  set  properly  for  him, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  was  the  turntable  man  who  made  the  mis- 
take! 

Mr.  Kearns :     The  turntable,  of  course — 

Mr.  Stone:  Or  failed  to  do  his  duty  by  turninsi-  the  table 
to  its  proper  point? 

Mr.  Kearns:  Well,  yes,  it  has  always  been  customary  for 
the  engineer  to  move  oif  of  the  table  as  soon  as  the  table  stopped 
there.  Of  course,  I  suppose  the  engineer  had  no  right  to  move 
the  engine  until  he  received  a  signal. 

Mr.  Stone:     Does  he  always  get  a  signal? 

Mr.  Kearns:     I  don't  know.    I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Stone:  But,  the  fact  remains  that  the  man  was  dis- 
ciplined for  an  act  of  his,  while  in  charge  of  a  locomotive,  and  yet 
before  he  was  under  pay? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Regarding  that  question  of  turning  the  Mallets 
around,  did  you  mean  to  convey  the  impression  to  the  Board 
that  conditions  were  much  better  because  of  the  Mallet  engines, 
or  because  the  Mallet  engines  had  been  turned  around  and  were 
now  backing  up? 

Mr.  Kearns:  Yes,  it  was  much  better  for  the  engineer  to 
see  the  signal  and  be  away  from  the  smoke. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression 
that  working  conditions  are  better  for  the  men  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  engine  is  a  Mallet  engine,  do  you? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  is  the  impression  I  got  from  it.  Is  it 
not  also  a  fact  that,  in  addition  to  getting  away  from  the  smoke, 
another  strong  reason  for  turning  the  Mallet  around  was  to  get 
away  from  the  leakage  of  steam,  so  he  could  see  something? 

Mr.  Kearns:  Yes.  A  question  arose  as  to  whether  you 
could  hear  a  torpedo  explode  with  a  Mallet  engine  moving  in  the 
other  direction,  and  I  don't  think  they  could  in  coal  sheds.    Be- 
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sides  that,  we  luul  two  engines  of  the  Mallet  type  that  were 
turned  tlie  other  way,  and  the  men  could  not  stand  it.  They 
would  not  nin  tlieni  east  of  Summit,  whore  they  had  the  most  of 
the  tunnels. 

Mr.  Stone:  Kegardinn'  those  meu  who  are  transferred  to 
another  division,  that  the  other  side  spoke  of,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  a  man  if  transferred  to  another  division,  loses  all  of  his 
seniority  and  starts  in  as  a  new  man  again? 

Mr.  Kearns:  No,  if  he  has  five  years  of  seniority  he  takes 
one  year  with  him  to  another  di\-ision,  if  he  is  transferred  on 
the  Soutliern  Pacific. 

Mr.  Stone:     Takes  one  year  with  him? 
Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Stone:     And  loses  the  other  four? 
Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     If  he  had  fifteen  years'  seniority,  how  much 
would  he  take  with  him? 
Mr.  Kearns :     One  year. 

Mr.  Stone :     So,  the  only  thing  gaincnl  by  going  to  another 
division,  over  that  of  going  in  the  service  of  some  other  road,  is 
a  gain  of  one  year  in  seniority  :' 
Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Do  you  know  anything  about  the  conditions  of 
tlie  switch  engineers  on  that  division? 
Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  their  i-csponsibility  increased  during  the 
last  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Stone :     In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Keai'us:  They  have  more  work.  I  don't  know  as  it 
has  increased  in  the  last  few  years,  Itut  there  is  a  condition  in 
the  yard,  where  the  switch  engineer  is  held  responsible  for  the 
clearance  of  first  class  trains,  in  working  on  the  time  of  first 
class  trains  without  a  train  order,  simply  on  the  word  of  the- 
yardmaster,  when  he  goes  to  work.  There  is  no  fonu  to  give 
him  the  assurance  that  overdue  first  class  trains  have  arrived. 
Mr.  Stone:  lie  is  working  out  on  tlie  main  line  under  thos(> 
conditions  ? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Witliin  vard  limits,  of  course. 
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Mr.  Kearns  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Comiug-  back  to  that  question  of  tlie  reduction 
of  grades,  that  you  spoke  of,  did  tlie  reduction  of  these  grades 
reduce  the  work  of  the  men  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Kearns  :     No ;  it  increased  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  the  benefit  of  the  grade  reduction  was 
absorbed  by  the  com]iany,  by  increasing  the  tonnage  of  the 
trains  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  increasing  the  work  of  the  men' 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  still  use  ])uslu'rs  through  the  snow  sheds, 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Y^es. 

Mr.  Stone :     How  about  the  smoke  from  tlie  pusher  engine  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:  Well,  there  is  not  so  much  smoke  on  oil- 
burning  engines,  and  the  heat  don't  bother  the  men  on  the  pusher 
engine,  on  account  of  the  distance  between  the  two  engines. 

Mr.  Stone:     He  is  behind  a  long  tonnage  train? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     One  engine  only? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     Do  you  run  any  double  lieaders? 

Mr.  Kearns  :     No ;  very  seldom. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  the  men  on  this  second  engine,  or,  on  this 
division,  use  respirators  ? 

Mr.  Kearns :     No. 

Mr.  Stone:     Why  not? 

Mr.  Kearns :     We  have  not  found  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Stone :  The  men  do  not  take  kindly  to  tlie  use  of  res- 
pirators, anyway,  do  they '! 

Mr.  Kearns:     No. 

Mr.  Stone:     They  do  not  like  the  tlavor  of  that  burnt  oil? 

Mr.  Kearns:  No.  We  did  have  res])irators.  when  we  had 
the  other  tyjie  of  Mallet  engines,  but — 

Mr.  Stone :     That  was  when  you  wer(^  running  head  on. 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Since  they  have  been  reversed,  and  backing  up. 
you  have  cleared  up  that  difficulty,  so  that  t)ie  men  could  get 
better  air? 
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Mr.  Kearus:     Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Stono :     1  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:  Will  you  please  describe  a  Mallet  engine?  I 
never  have  seen  one  of  them  so  constructed,  but,  I  understand, 
the  cab  is  practically  the  leading  part  of  the  frame,  that  is,  there 
is  nothing-  ahead  of  the  eni>ino»>r.  Instead  of  the  cab  being-  on 
the  rear  end,  it  is  up  ahead? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     Ho  tliat  yon  arc  alicad  of  the  smokestack? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park  :  Voii  are  in  the  same  position  that  any  one  would 
bp  on  an  ordinary  engine  riding  on  the  jiilot? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

^Ir.  Park:  The  snow  sheds  are  not  built  with  timbers, 
.skin  to  skin,  or  absolutely  tight '!  They  are  slatted,  are  they  not. 
so  that  air  passes  through  them  ? 

Mr.  Kearns :  There  are  cracks  between  the  lioards.  and 
then  some  places  on  one  side  they  are  slatted. 

Mr.  Park :     So  that  air  circulates  through  them  quite  freely  ? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  These  telescoi)e  sections  are  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, and  ojien  in  the  summertime  to  prevent  fire? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     They  are  tiosed  in  winter? 

^Ir.  Kearns:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Park :  You  have  very  heavy  snow  in  that  locality,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  At  your  roundhouse,  at  Sparks,  is  the  turn 
table  covered  over? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No. 

Mr.  Park:     It  was  at  Truckee? 

Mr.  Keams:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  inspect  your  engine  in  the  roundhouse 
before  you  start  on  a  trip? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:     You  take  charge  of  it  there? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  And  then,  if  you  find  it  all  right,  your  responsi- 
bilitv  commences  in  the  roundhouse? 
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Mr.  Kearus :     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:     And  continues  as  you  take  it  out"? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park :  You  said  that  there  was  something  wrong  with 
the  motor,  or  with  the  table,  that  prevented  the  operator  from 
getting  it  into  the  proper  position  on  this  occasion  of  an  engineer 
being  disciplined? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  And  he  went  away  to  get  something  or  to  get 
somebody  to  assist  him  to  remedy  that  trouble? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  So  tliat  the  engineer  got  no  signal  to  go  ahead 
from  him ;' 

Mr.  Kearns:     Xo. 

Mr.  Park:  What  is  the  discipline  on  that  division,  by  rec- 
ord or  by  actual  suspension? 

Mr.  Kearns:     By  record. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  remember  how  many  demerits  tliis  en- 
gineer got  for  this  particular  offense? 

Mr.  Kearns:     I  think  he  got  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is,  no  actual  suspension,  but — 

Mr.  Kearns:     No,  twenty  days  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Park:     Are  you  chairman  of  the  local  committee? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :  You  adjust  all  of  tliese  grievances  that  require 
adjustment;  that  is,  of  discipline? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park :  And  this  is  the  only  one  that  you  can  call  to 
mind  now  as  having  been  inflicted  on  an  engineer  recently? 

Mr.  Keai-ns:  It  is  the  only  one  there  has  been  a  grievance 
made  of. 

Mr.  Park:  Second  class  trains  and  extras  are  permitted, 
under  Rule  93.  to  occupy  a  main  track  without  a  flag? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  So  that  a  switch  engineer  going  out  on  the 
main  track  is  occupying  it  under  a  rule  of  the  company,  and 
permitted  by  the  companj"  to  occupy  it  imder  the  rules  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  protection  against  first  class  trains. 

Mr.  Park:  You  have  automatic  electric  signals  in  tliat  ter- 
rititrv  :' 
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Mr.  Park:  Have  yon  one  of  the  employes'  clubs  at  Rose- 
ville? 

Mr.  Keariis:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park  :  That  is  built  for  the  exclusive  use  of  engineers, 
firemen,  trainmen  and  employes  on  tlie  terminal? 

Mr.  Keains:     Y^es. 

Mr.  l*ark:  Are  these  meals  s])oken  of  furnished  at  that 
club  house! 

Mr.  Kearus:     Y'^es. 

Mr.  Park:  The  other  privileges  of  the  club  house,  except 
the  beds,  are  free  to  the  employes,  are  they  not,  such  as  recrea- 
tion rooms,  |)eri()dicals,  and  the  billiard  tables,  if  they  have 
them? 

Mr.  Kearns:  No,  the  ))atli  rooms  and  the  billiard  tables, 
you  have  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Park :     A  small  charge ! 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  But  the  reading  room  and  the  periodicals  and 
rest  rooms  are  all  free? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Free. 

Mr.  Park:     What  do  you  pay  for  your  beds? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Fifteen  cents. 

Mr.  Park:     Do  they  give  you  good  beds? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Y'^es. 

Mr.  Park:     Keep  them  clean? 

Mr.  Keains :     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:     Is  there  one  of  these  club  I'ooms  at  Sparlis? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Y'^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  equally  as  good? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Y''es,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     Well  managed? 

Mr.  Koarns;     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  And  employes  use  them  quite  extensively,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Nagel:  "\Maat  is  the  quality  of  the  food  that  you  have 
given  the  price  and  description  of? 

Mr.   Keains:     What  is  it  ? 
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Mr.  Nagel:  AVhat  is  the  (luality  of  tlu'  food  that,  yon  u^e} 
at  those  places  ? 

Mr.  Keai'ns :     It  is  of  good  quality. 
Mr.  Nagel :     That  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  the  club  room  open  all  night!  And,  can  em- 
ployes get  in  at  any  hour  of  the  night? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  cases  of  discipline 
are  imposed  iipon  the  men,  and  that  no  grievance  is  made  of  it 
at  all? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  say  you  are  local  chairman.  You  do  not 
handle  any  grievances  unless  a  man  writes  up  his  grievance  and 
files  a  claim  for  it? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No. 

Mr.  Stone  :     I  think  that  is  all. 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Kearns,  I  would  like  to  follow,  just  a 
little  further  than  Mr.  Park  did,  this  matter  of  paper  discipline, 
demerit  marks  being  given.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that,  under  the  system 
you  have  there,  a  demerit  mark  is  taken  up  or  offset  by  a  credit 
mark  in  case  the  employe  does  something  particulai'ly  credit- 
able? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  discipline  is  papei-  discipline,  and  was 
in  this  particular  case? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     A  demerit  mark? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Which  gootl  behavior  or  particularly  credit- 
able conduct  at  any  time  would  offset.  There  may  be  a  plus  or 
minus  paper  record  in  the  matter  of  this  way  of  keeping  the  dis- 
cipline record? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  was  not  any  actual  discipline  imposed, 
in  the  way  of  suspension? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii:  This  bill  oT  Taie  thai  you  had,  that  Mr.  Stoue 
produced,  you  reatl  the  prices  of  certain  things,  but  you  did  not 
give  us  just  what  th(;  25  cent  meal  was.  Is  there,  on  the  same 
bill  of  fare,  a  showing  as  to  what  is  iiichided  in  the  25  cent  meal? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  SlK'cau:     .Just  read  that  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Kearns :     I  read  that.    That  is  what  I  read. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  read  the  prices,  but  you  did  not  say  what 
could  be  obtained  for  25  cents. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  1  may  interrupt,  I  thifik  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sheean  is  not  familiar  with  railroad 
boarding  houses.  He  did  read  the  prices,  and  with  a  25  cent 
meal  he  can  have  his  choice  of  those  three  or  four  articles.  He 
cannot  have  all  of  them,  of  course,  but  can  have  any  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  what,  on  that  l)ill  of  fare,  is  included  in 
a  choice  of  for  25  cents? 

Mr.  Kearns:  Here  is  roast  beef,  25  cents.  That  includes 
potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  one  cup  of  coffee,  or  tea  or  milk,  and 
dessert.  Then  here  is  fried  lake  trout,  35  cents.  That  includes 
the  same.     Special  smtJl  steak,  30  cents. 

•    Mr.  Sheean:  With  that  special  small  steak,  30  cents,  what 
would  be  included  with  the  30  cents? 

Mr.  Kearns  :  Bread  and  butter,  one  cup  of  tea  or  cotfee,  or 
ii  glass  of  milk,  and  dessert. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So,  on  all  of  these  prices  that  you  read, 
there  would  be  included  with  the  particular  thing  that  you  read 
into  the  record  here,  the  particular  bill  of  fare  that  you  read  in, 
tea  OT  coffee  or  milk,  and  a  dessert! 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Bread  and  l)utt('r  and  potatix's,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  company  regularly  furnishes  its 
employes,  tloes  it  not,  oi-  at  least  offers  to  its  employes,  meal 
tickets,  good  for  ten  dollars,  in  payment  of  meals,  which  em- 
ployes can  obtain  for  six  dollars? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  is  the  price  of  the  meal  ticket  to  em- 
ployes ? 

Mr.  Kearns  :     Straight  piice. 
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Mr.  iSheean:  Buying  a  ten  dollar  lueal  book,  you  would 
pay  ten  dollars  for  it? 

Mr.  Keams:  Five  or  ten  dollar  meal  book.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  Southern  Pacific  dining  rooms.  There  are  the 
club  houses  and  the  Southern  Pacific  dining  rooms.  In  the 
dining  rooms  they  give  a  reduction  on  their  meal  books,  but 
their  prices  are  much  higher. 

Mr.  Sheean:  They  have  a  meal  book  that  is  good  at  their 
dining  room  on  a  five  dollar  meal  ticket,  and  what  do  you  pay 
for  that? 

Mr.  Kearns:  I  don't  know.  I  never  got  any  of  those  meal 
books.  I  think  there  is  a  reduction,  in  fact  I  know  there  is,  but 
I  never  got  any  myself,  I  don't  know  just  what  it  is,  but  the 
prices  in  those  dining  rooms  are  much  higher. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  prices  in  those  dining  rooms  are  the 
prices  which  the  public,  if  they  patronize  them,  pay  in  those 
dining  rooms? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  from  the  ])rice  which  the  public  pays,  a 
material  I'eduetion  is  made  to  railroad  employes? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Shea:  Mr.  Kearns,  how  many  demerit  marks  does  it 
require  before  an  engineer  or  an  employe  is  dismissed  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     I  think  ninety  is  the  limit. 

Mr.  Shea:     This  man  you  spoke  about  received  tw^enty? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shea:  If  he  had  committed  some  other  offense,  or  vio- 
lated some  other  rule,  he  would  be  liable  to  discipline? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Shea:  Say,  for  instances  they  could  impose  forty  de- 
merit marks? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Shea:     At  one  time? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Shea:     Or  sixty? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Shea:     Or  give  him  the  entire  ninety? 

Mr.  Kearns:  No.  I  have  never  known  of  a  case  of  more 
than  sixtv  at  one  time. 
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Mr.  Shea:  Tlicii,  it'  a  man  iwcived  sixty  deiiicrit  marks 
for  fommittiug-  oiio  ort'cuse  and  then  thirty  demerit  marks  for 
comiiiittiii,i>-  another  ofl'ense,  lie  wonld  then  be  eonsidei-ed  dis- 
charged ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  optional   witli  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Park:  An  engineer  receiving  ten  or  twenty  demerits 
could  work  them  off,  could  he  not — that  is,  if  he  had  an  unblem- 
ished recoi'd  for  three  or  six  nionUis  it  wonld  cleai'  his  record 
again  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  any  employe  is 
given  more  than  thiily  demerits,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:     A  very  serious  offense? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Serious  ot^'ense,  yes. 

Mr.  Park :  And  for  gToss  misconduct  he  may  be  discharged 
outright  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  know  of  any  engineers  that  have 
reached  the  ninety  mark,  in  that  territory,  and  have  gone  out 
of  the  service  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  remeniVuM-  the  circumstances  that  caused 
their  dismissal? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:     Were  they  accidents? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No. 

Mr.  Park:     Neglect  of  duty? 

Mr.  Kearns:  No.  Twenty  demerit  marks  for  imi)roper 
handling  of  air  on  two  occasions. 

Mr.  Park:     AVas  an  accident  the  result? 

Mr.  Kearns:  Broke  in  two.  Thirty  demerit  marks  for  fail- 
ure to  answer  a  -'slow"  signal.  I  don't  remember,  can  not 
recall,  just  now,  how  many  for  violation  of  the  speed  restric- 
tions. 

Mr.  Park:  Did  that  engineer  leave  the  service  and  was 
later  reinstated  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No,  he  is  out  of  the  service  now. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  have  a  provision  in  your  discipline  rec- 
ord that,  if  an  engineer  receives  ninety  demerits,  that  he  can  be 
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reinstated  by  tlie  siipenntendiMit  and  lediiced  to,  say,  seventy- 
tiv^  1 

Mr.  Keariis:     1  didn't  understand  that. 

Mr.  Park:  Does  your  discipline  record  provide  for  con- 
sideration of  extenuating  circumstances  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
intendent, so  that  he  might,  even  if  lie  reached  the  ninety  limit, 
be  reinstated  at  seventy-tive  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:  I  understand  that  we  have  several  that  have 
been  reinstated. 

Mr.  Park:  At  tliat  tune  liis  i)revious  record  is  taken  into 
consideration  and  all  of  the  extenuating  circumstances  that 
might  surround  the  disci]iline  ! 

]Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  They  are  given  caictui  consideration  by  the 
officials  ? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  And  you  also,  and  the  men  themselves,  watch 
the  a])plication  of  the  disci] )line  record  to  see  that  it  is  made 
justly  and  fairly,  and  you  are  entitled  to  representation  at  these 
investigations  by  another  employe? 

^Ir.  Kearns:  We  have  what  is  known  as  a  Board  of  In- 
quiry, where  we  are  not  permitted  to  be  re])resented. 

Mr.  Park :     That  is,  in  the  investigation  of  the  accident  ? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Y"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  But  tliat  hoard  does  not  fix  the  penalty  foi' 
responsibility  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:  We  have  had  engineers  disci]iline(l  on  the 
findings  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Pai'k :  Do  not  the  rules  there  provide  that  no  employe 
shall  be  suspended  without  an  investigation  at  which  he  ma>' 
have  an  employe  representing  liim  ;' 

Mr.  Kearns :     Y"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  So  he  is  sleei)ing  on  his  riglits  if  he  submits  to 
discipline,  if  those  conditions  are  not  observed? 

Mr.  Kearns:  Thq  resiionsibility,  as  a  rule,  is  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Inquiry,  and  we  find  it  is  very  difficult  to  overcome 
that  decision  when  we  have  our  final  investigation. 

Mr.  Park:  Does  the  Board  of  Inquiry  say  what  the  disci 
])line  shall  be? 

Mr.  Kearns :     No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Park:     hi  case  of  accident? 

Mr.  Koarns:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  I'ark:  They  !<iiii]ilv  limt  tluit  a  i-<M'taiii, imUvidual  was 
responsible :' 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     For  the  accident? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pai'k:     Then  the  superintendent,  upon  his  furtlier  in 
vestigation,  or  an  investigation  based  on  this  public  inquiry  of 
the  Board  of  Inquiry — tlie  superintendent  fixes  the  discipline? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Burgess:  ]\Ir.  Kearns,  are  you  the  representative  of 
the  engineers,  conuudnlx  >p()ki'ii  of  as  the  Local  Chairman? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burgess:  How  many  engineers  do  you  repi'esent.  ap- 
])roxiniately  ? 

^Ir.  Kearns:     Well,  aluuit  (i5. 

^fr.  Burgess:  This  engineer  that  was  disciplined  for  get- 
ting his  engine  off  the  track,  leaving  the  turntable — ilid  you 
handle  that  case  with  the  ])roper  officers? 

Mr.  Kearns:     1  haven't  taken  it  up  yet. 

Mr.  Burgess:  But  it  has  ))een  referr<'d  to  you  by  the 
engineers  ? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Does  that  complaint  rest  upon  the  fact  that 
the  discipline  was  excessive,  or  undeserved,  or  because  he  was 
disciplined  for  something  that  liaiijx'ued  at  a  time  when  he 
received  no  comjiensation? 

]\Ir.  Keaius:  All  those  tilings  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  r>\iig('ss:     All  three  facts  had  a  bearing  on  the  case? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Bni'gess:  I  understood  you,  in  rei)ly  to  Mr.  Park's 
question,  to  say  that  at  this  Board  of  Inquiry  you  were  not 
j)ermitted  to  have  a  rejn-esentative.    Ts  that  right? 

Mr.  Kearns :     That  is  right. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Then,  are  we  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
board  whidi  conducts  an  investigation,  and  then  there  is  another 
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board  that  tixes  the  )ii'iialty.  at  wliicli  you  ai>'  iici'iuittod  to  liave 
a  representative? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Buri^oss :  So  yon  a])()('ar  liet'ore  the  liisher  court,  con- 
victed by  the  lowei-  ? 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  you  might  term  it  tliat  way. 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Mr.  Kearns,  that  hearing  before  the  superin- 
tendent is  not  merely  to  determine  what  the  discipline  shall  be, 
based  njion  the  finding  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  is  it ;  but,  it  is 
a  hearing  as  to  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  if  you  desire  an  investi- 
gation of  all  the  facts,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Keains:  Well,  the  agreement  provides  that  there  shall 
be  a  fair  and  impartial  investigation  or  hearing  before  the  engi- 
neer is  disciplined. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  the  question  asked  you  might  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  thing  ojjen  for  consideration  at  the 
liearing  that  y^ou  attended  was,  assuming  that  the  Board  of 
Inquiry's  finding  was  correct,  what  is  the  j^roper  punishment 
to  be  imi)osed.  Now,  as  a  fatter  of  fact,  at  the  inquiry  held,  at 
which  the  men  attend,  the  facts  are  open  to  consideration,  aren  't 
they — any  proof  you  want  to  submit? 

Mr.  Kearns :     To  the  Board  of  Inquiry  ■' 

Mr.  Sheean :     No,  the  hearing  that  you  attend. 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Everything  is  open  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Inquiry  liave 
made  a  finding,  may  have  some  influence  or  effect,  you  mean, 
upon  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  Kearns:  Yes.  \X<'  liave  found  that  it  had  very  much 
effect,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  it  does  not  shut  off  or  preclude  you  from 
l)resenting  any  and  all  facts  that  you  think  bear  on  the  question, 
at  the  hearing  that  you  attend? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:     Mr.  Kearns,  aren't  these  public  inquiries,   in 
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CUHO  of  severe  aecideiits  or  .serious  accidents,  pai-ticipatcd  iii  hy 
outsiders,  other  than  railroad  officials:' 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

.Vlr.  I'ark:  Tiiey  call  in  sonic  proniinciit  business  man,  or 
soniconc  who  is  not  connected  with  tlie  railroad  in  any  way,  to 
take  part  in  the  inquiry? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  And  at  that  inquiry  all  of  the  witnesses  and 
employes  who  were  implicated  are  interrogated! 

Mr.  Keains :     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:     They  are  hicmylit  lieJ'ore  this  Board  of  ln(|uiry! 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  And  at  tliat  time  you  would  not  be  (h^barred 
from  presenting  any  testimony  or  evidence  that  one  of  your 
coustituents  was  innocent  of  res])onsibility;  you  could  submit 
that  testimony — these  heai'ina^s  are  aljsolutely  o])en  to  tlie  public, 
are  thej'  not  ?  * 

Mr.  Kearns:     No. 

Mr.  Park:     I  understand  they  are. 

Mr.  Kearns :     No. 

Mr.  Park:  The  Board,  so  far  as  the  raih-oad  officials  are 
concerned,  is  made  up  of  the  superintendent  and  the  master 
mechanic  and  perhaps  the  division  engineer,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kearns :     As  a  rule,  yes. 

Mr.  Park:  But  they  do  not  mention  sjiecifically  that  Mr. 
.Smith  or  Mr.  Brown  is  responsible — they  find  the  cause  of  the 
accident  and  that  an  em))loye  in  a  certain  ca]iacity  was  respon- 
sible? 

Mr.  Kearns:  Y'^es,  sir,  their  findings  generally  place  the 
responsibility  on  someone,  and  they  are  published  generally  in 
the  paper  before  we  have  had  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Park:     Do  you  know  the  i-eason  for  that? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Was  it  not  to  prevent  the  news})apers  and  out- 
siders from  alleging  that  tlie  cause  of  the  accident  was  white- 
washed by  tlie  officials  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:  Well,  as  a  lule,  Mr.  Park,  the  two  members 
that  r(q:)resent  the  public  do  not  know  anything  aliout  the  rules 
of  railroading. 

Mr.   Park:     Thev  act  the  same  as  thev  would  in  the  case 
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of  a  Coroner's  iiKiuest  or  any  juror's  duty;  they  have  intelli- 
gence and  are  able  to  understand  the  testimony,  in  a  broad  way, 
and  know  whether  evidence  is  being  suppressed  or  evidence  that 
is  irrelevant  is  being  introduced — they  are  generally  men  of  in- 
telligence, are  they  not? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Park :  They  do  not  liave  a  knowledge  of  the  technical 
])art  of  railroading. 

Mr.  Kearns :     No. 

Mr.  Park :  And  you  can,  at  any  time,  insist  on  your  right 
to  be  represented  l?<?fore  the  superintendent  in  an  investigation? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Mr.  Kearns,  at  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  you  are 
not  permitted  to  have  the  counsel  of  another  engineer? 

Mr.  Kearns :     No. 

Mr.  Burgess:  And,  the  only  time  that  you  can  have  such 
protection  is  after  it  has  been  published  in  the  press  that  you 
are  guilty  or  not  guilty? 

Mr.  Kearns:  Yes.  Well,  not  after  it  is  published  in  the 
pi'ess,  but  after  the  finding  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Burgess:  I  understood  you  to  say  they  usually  pub- 
lished that  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes,  as  a  rule  they  do. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Therefore,  when  you  appear  before  the 
Board,  you  have  been,  in  a  sense,  con\ncted;  and  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  confirming  the  sentence,  when  you  appear  before 
the  Board  of  Investigation? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Now,  in  your  experience  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  engineers,  about  bow  many  decisions  has  the  Board 
of  Investigation  reversed? 

Mr.  Kearns:     I  have  never  known  of  one  being  reversed. 

Mr.  Burgess :  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     Anything  further? 

Mr.  Stone:  I  want  to  ask  another  question  or  two,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  that  Board  of  In- 
quiry. Mr.  Kearns,  how  is  that  Board  of  Inquiry  made  up.  how 
manv  and  of  whom? 
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Mr.  Keariis:  Tt  is  made  up  of  railroad  officials  and  two 
disiuterested  parties  that  they  choose  from  the  public. 

Mr.  Stoue:  The  company  officials  select  these  two  disin- 
terested parties,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Probably  a  barber  or  a  blacksmith  or  some- 
body around  the  locality  where  the  accident  happened? 

Ml*.  Kearns :     Generally  where  the  investigation  is  held. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  this  "Star  Chamber"  hearing  you  are  not 
allowed  to  participate  in  at  all? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  the  railroad  company  has  its  officials  tliere 
to  protect  its  side  of  the  ease  always? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  then  it  is  pnblislied  to  the  world? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Of  course,  creating  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  railroad  and  perhaps  against  the  employe  who  is  held  to 
blame  for  the  accident. 

Mr.  Kearns :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Isn't  that  a  good  deal  like  arguing  the  case  to 
the  jury  after  they  have  given  a  verdict? 

Ml".  Kearns:     It  always  seemed  that  way  to  me. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  can  produce  cases, 
where  the  opinion  of  this  Board  of  Inquiry,  has  already  been 
prepared  by  the  officials,  before  these  men  from  the  outside  have 
been  called  in  at  all? 

Mr.  Keai'us:     You  ask  me  if  I  know  tliat  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes. 

Mr.  Kejirns:     Well.  1  couldn't  say  that  T  do  know  that. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  Board,  if  it 
lins  any  weight  in  the  case,  that  we  can  produce  such  evidence. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Stone,  I  think  it  would  be  better,  in- 
stead of  making  statements  as  to  what  you  propose  to  produce, 
to  produce  the  evidence  from  time  to  time  of  anything  that  you 
think  material  or  competent.  I  hnve  made  no  objection  to  your 
introducing  nnything — 

Mr.  Stone:     T  understand  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  any  subject;  but  if  you  think  that  it  is 
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competent  and  material,  I  would  prefer  that  you  offer  the  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Stone:  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  but  I  did  not 
think  this  Board  of  Inquiry  was  coming  up  this  morning  to  get 
a  clean  bill  of  health,  or  I  would  have  had  the  evidence  intro- 
duced. 

Now,  one  further  question,  Mr.  Kearns.  Ai-e  you  familiar 
with  the  case  on  the  Salt  Lake  Di\'ision  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
where  one  of  these  so-called  Boards  of  Inquirj'  found  a  dead 
engineer  to  blame  for  a  boiler  explosion,  and  the  Government 
officials  later  on,  found  he  was  not  to  blame? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Only  what  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  have  no  ]iersonal  knowledge  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  On  the  question  of  this  ])aper  discipline,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  demerit  marks  are  always  there  on  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  For  example,  if  you  got  thirty  demerit  marks, 
and  you  got  thirty  credit  marks,  your  record  is  not  not  cleared; 
the  thirty  demerit  marks  always  stand  there  against  ^•o^l,  do 
they  not,  on  your  record! 

Mr.  Kearns:  Yes;  and  that  is  taken  into  consideration,  in 
case  a  man  is  unfortunate  enough  to  get  the  ninety.  His  past 
record  is  always  taken  into  consideration  if  ,he  is  reinstated. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  other  words,  they  can  go  back  and  bring  in 
the  entire  record,  from  the  beginning,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  credit  marks,  according  to  all  I'ules  of  equity,  should  have 
cleared  his  record  long  ago. 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     They  still  stand  there? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  long  does  it  take  a  man  for  a  perfect 
lecord,  to  get  a  certain  number  of  credit  marks?  Is  there  any 
fixed  time? 

Mr.  Keams:     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Stone:  Some  roads  have  six  months'  perfect  record 
before  they  give  you  ten  record  marks.  Do  you  have  any  such 
rule  on  the  Southern  Pacific? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stone:  Duiiii.n  the  time  that  you  receive  demerit 
marks,  are  yon  t'nrnislicd  with  transi)ortatiou  for  yourself  and 
family  over  this  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  annual  trans- 
portation '! 

Mr.  Kearns:  We  me  liunishcd  w  ith  il  at'tci-  lit'teen  years' 
service. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  you  were  in  the  service  fifteen  years,  and 
you  did  something  to  get  two  demerit  marks  on  this  paper  dis- 
cipline, would  they  not  take  away  your  transportation,  during 
the  time  that  those  demerit  marks  stood  against  you"/ 

Mr.  Kearns:  No,  you  have  to  have  a  clear  record  for  a 
year.  A  reprimand  will  keep  you  from  getting  the  annual  pass 
for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Stone:     A  single  re])rimand? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  it  is  not  all  on  paper  then,  after  all.  You 
do  get  the  results  of  it* 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Air.  Kearns,  you  speak  of  an  annual  pass  be- 
ing given,  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  certain  conditions 
Avhich  surround  it.  Can't  you  and  your  family  get  a  trip  j^ass  at 
any  time? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir.  on  that  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  only  difference  here  as  to  this  certificate 
of  merit  is  that  after  a  certain  length  of  time  you  may  carry  the 
card  which  is  known  as  an  annual  pass,  and  avoid  the  necessity 
of  making  requests  for  a  trip  pass,  when  and  as  you  want  it? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  Mr.  Stone  in  his  questions  here,  assumed 
that  in  the  Board  of  Incjuiry  there  was  always  arrayed  on  the 
one  side,  the  Engineer,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  Company.  Is 
it  not  a  fa,ct,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  investigations,  con- 
cerning accidents  and  injuries,  it  is  a  (luestion  of  fixing  as  be- 
tween different  employes,  or  different  (^lasses  of  employes,  which 
one  caused,  or  which  one  contributed  to  the  damage  or  injury? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  great  majority  of 
matters  that  are  involved  there,  are  not  with  the  Company  ar- 
rayed on  one  side,  and  an  Employe  on  the  other,  but  different 
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classes  of  employes  who  may  differ  iu  opinion  as  to  whose  fault 
it  was? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Nagel.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  When  this 
engine  was  derailed,  somebody  was  at  fault,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Nagel:  After  the  engine  was  on  the  turntable,  could 
the  engineer  have  satisfied  himself  whether  the  trucks  were 
properly  adjusted? 

Mr.  Kearns:  Well,  from  his  position  in  the  cab,  he  could 
not  see  the  rail ;  but  it  was  lined  up  so  close  that  he  thought  it 
was  all  right,  and,  it  had  been  customary  for  the  man  to  turn 
the  table,  and  as  soon  as  it  stopped  being  lined  up,  he  considered 
it  was  all  right.  But,  in  this  case,  there  was  something  wrong 
with  the  machinery,  and  he  did  not  get  it  around  far  enough, 
and  he  did  not  say  anything  to  the  engineer,  and  the  engineer 
thought  it  was  all  right,  and  did  what  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  before. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Inasmuch  as  he  cannot  see  the  track  himself, 
from  his  cab,  he  is  expected  to  rely  upon  the  signal? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:     But  in  tliis  ease  he  did  not  get  the  signal? 

Mr.  Kearns:     No. 

Mr.  Nagel:  And  he  assumed  that  it  was  all  right  and 
moved? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes. 

Mr.  Nagel:     And  that  resulted  in  tlie  accident? 
.  Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:     Now,  there  is  somebody  to  blame,  isn't  there? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :  And  the  real  (juestion  is,  as  to  whether  more 
than  one  is  to  blame,  and  what  degree  of  blame  is  to  be  fixed? 

Mr.  Kearns:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     We  will  take  recess  until  2:30. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:30  o'clock  P.  M.  a  recess  was  taken  until 
2  o'clock  P.  M.) 
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After  Recess. 

The  Chairman  :     Mr.  Park  desires  to  make  a  correctiou. 

Mr.  Park :  I  would  like  to  make  a  correction  in  the  record 
of  yesterday.  On  pas^e  804,  in  the  last  paragraph,  second  line, 
it  I'eads:  "or  half  tlie  distance  which  the  track  would  seem  to  be 
clear."  It  should  read:  "or  half  the  distance  which  the  track 
is  seen  to  be  clear." 

The  Chairman :     You  may  call  your  witness,  Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  will  call  Mr.  E.  G.  Jacobs. 

E.  G.  JACOBS  was  called  as  a  ^\dtness,  and  having  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  is  engineer  E.  G.  Jacobs,  of  the  El  Paso 
&  Southwestern.  He  comes  from  down  in  that  dry  country ;  that 
is  the  reason  he  is  so  little,  he  is  almost  dried  up.  (Addressing 
the  witness.)  You  are  at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  El  Paso  & 
Southwestern  Railway? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   Stone:     Where  are  you  located? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     My  home  terminal  is  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  you  run  l)etween  there  and  what  point? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Durand. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  in  what  class  of  service  are  you  engaged? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Freight  service. 

Mr.  Stone :     How  many  years  have  you  been  in  this  service? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Pretty  near  nine  years  now. 

Mr.  Stone:  AVliat  class  of  engine  are  you  running  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Mikado  type. 

Mr.  Stone:     "Wliat  is  the  weight  of  this  engine? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     242,000  pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  would  be  about  a  27  or  28  inch  cylinder f 

Mr.  Jacobs :     29  by  30. 

Mr.  Stone:     Superheater? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Superheater,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Has  there  been  any  material  increase  in  the 
tonnage  on  your  ilistrict  since  1910? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stone:     Explain  iiow  much. 

Mr.  Jacobs :  In  1910  and  up  to  1911,  the  tonnage  rating 
was  1100  tons  on  our  district,  and  now  it  is  1800  tons. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  caused  this  increase  in  rating! 

Mr.  Jacobs :  In  the  first  place,  the  class  of  engine  used  in 
1910, 1911, 1912  and  191o,  were  superheated;  they  were  saturated 
engines  in  the  first  place,  and  they  were  superheated  in  1912; 
that  increased  the  tonnage  about  315  tons.  They  afterwards 
found  that  that  was  a  little  too  heavy,  and  they  reduced  it  I  think 
to  1300  tons,  an  increase  of  about  200  tons.  After  they  installed 
the  hea-^'y  power,  the  Mikado  type,  it  increased  it  to  1800  tons. 

Mr.  Stone :  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  your  hours  of 
service  since  the  heavier  power  has  come  into  use  there? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     No,  sir,  not  with  the  Mikado  type  engines. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  does  the  present  rate  of  pay  on  your 
engine  compare  with  the  rate  on  the  engine  you  used  in  1910? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  There  has  been  an  increase  of  52  cents  per 
one  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:     52  cents  per  hundred  miles? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     A  little  over  half  a  cent  a  mile  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Yes,  sir,  52-100  of  a  cent  a  mile  increase. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  consider  that  your  responsibility  has 
increased  since  1910! 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Explain  to  the  Board  in  what  way! 

Mr.  Jacobs :  Well,  we  .have  heavier  trains,  longer  trains, 
more  cars  of  course  to  handle,  and  there  is  more  machinery  to 
look  after. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  is  the  mileage  of  this  district  that  you 
arc  running  on? 

Mr.  Jacobs  :     117  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:  Under  noi-nial  conditions  do  you  tie  up  under 
the  sixteen  hour  law  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     No,  sir,  not  now. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  is  the  principal  complaint  of  the  men 
on  your  district,  lying  away  from  home? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  There  is  some  complaint  about  lying  away 
from  home  terminal  an  excessive  length  of  time,  and  a  great 
iiianv  cases  where  thev  are  held  at  the  awav  from  home  terminal 
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■d  long  liiuc,  thereby  necessitating  (]oul)ling  at  the  home  terminal 
and  keeping  them  away  from  home. 

Mr.  Stone :  Don't  yon  have  a  sunnner  resort  on  tlie  El 
Paso  &  tSonthwestern  ?  Isn't  Clondcroft  located  on  your  line  of 
road  f 

Mr.  Jacobs:       Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  has  been  so  long  since  T  liave  )>een  over  it 
that  I  was  not  sure.    That  starts  oft"  from — 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Alamogordo,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  many  crews  are  working  on  this  line  of 
I'oad '! 

Mr.  .Jacobs:  During  the  sunnner  season,  that  is,  from 
about  the  first  of  June  until  the  first  of  September,  during  this 
summer  resort  perioil,  there  are,  I  presume,  two,  and  I  think 
during  that  time  they  keep  an  extra  crew  there  to  do  the  freight 
work  and  the  regular  crew  does  the  passenger  work. 

Mr.  Stone:     This  is  standard  gauge  track f 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Standard  gauge  track,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Perhaps  the  heaviest  grade  of  any  main  line  in 
the  Western  territory,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     T  am  told  so. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  the  grade,  do  you  recall.' 

Mr.  Jacobs :  It  ranged  from  two  and  a  half  to  six  per 
cent.    There  is  not  very  much  of  the  two  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  think,  if  I  recall,  that  that  passenger  ecjuip- 
ment  on  that  line  is  special  equijiment  for  that  service,  is  it  not"? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  Yes,  all  of  the  regular  equipment  on  that  line 
is  special  equipment.  They  handle  standard  equipment,  how- 
ever, but  the  reg-ular  equipment  there  is  specially  arranged 
for  the  hill,  the  mountain. 

Mr.  Stone:      Is  that  an  extra  line!' 

Mr.  .Jacobs:  They  have  what  we  call  a  double  train  line, 
regular  brake  pipe,  and  then  a  return  retainer  pipe,  so  that  the 
engineer  handles  the  retainers  from  the  cab. 

Mr.  StoiH^:  Six  per  cent  is  the  heaviest  gi-aile  on  the  main 
line '! 

Mr.  .Jacobs:     Y'^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  is  it  aronnd  tlie  "Y'"  up  tlipre,  where 
thev  turn? 
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Mr.  Jacobs:  Seven  per  cent,  that  is,  one  le<;  of  the  "Y" 
is  seven  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  engine  you  are  runniuK  at  the  present 
time  is  equipped  with  an  automatic  stoker? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  wish  you  would  cxphiiii  to  tliis  Board,  if  you 
will,  how  this  stoker  operates? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  There  is  a  pit  that  runs  back  into  the  tank 
underneath  there,  the  shovel  seat  or  bottom  of  the  coal  pit, 
about,  I  presume,  twelve  inches  wide.  Just  how  deep  that  is  I 
do  not  know,  but  there  is  a  spiral  screw  arrangement  runs  in 
that.  Above  it  is  a  screen  preventing-  the  large  lumps  of  coal, 
or  anything  that  might  block  the  stoker,  going  through,  and 
that  draws  the  coal  to  a  pit  in  the  deck  in  which  there  is  an 
endless  chain  running,  and  elevates  the  coal  up  into  the  proper 
place  and  drops  it  down  into  distributors.  There  are  three  of 
these,  one  right  immediately  over  the  fire  door,  one  on  either 
side  and  then  there  is  a  steam  pipe  with  a  plunger  valve  oper- 
ated by  lugs  on  a  disc,  and  when  these  lugs  come  in  contact  ^vith 
the  plunger  valve  it  unseats  it  and  allows  some  play  on  these 
distributors  and  that  is  what  distributes  the  coal,  feeds  it  into 
the  fire. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  coal  is  really  v-tv  (UlTcvciit,  really  in 
va]ior  form,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Well,  it  will  admit  lumps  two  inches  .square, 
but  there  is  not  much  of  that.  It  is  principally  powder,  very  fine 
slack. 

^Ir.  Stone:  The  iiistnictit)ns  for  o])erating  tins  stoker,  also 
require  that  you  do  not  wet  vour  coal ! 

Mr.  Jacobs  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  'I'lie  result  is  thai  you  do  not  go  very  fai-  until 
you  have  a  couple  of  inches  of  coal  dust  over  everything? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Well,  they  are  a  very  dusty  piece  of  machin- 
ery to  operate.    They  are  disagreealile  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Stone:     Make  quite  a  good  deal  of  noise,  besides? 

Mr.  Jacobs  :  Yes,  sir ;  they  make  quite  a  little  noise.  The 
rattle  of  that  endless  chain,  through  the  jiipes  which  it  ojierates 
in,  rattles  and  bothers  all  the  time.  The  exhaust  of  the  dis- 
tributor, those  jets  of  stenm,  that  makes  quite  a  little  noise. 
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Mr.  Stone":  Ls  it  not  a  fact  tliat  a  great  deal  of  this  coal  is 
burned  in  suspension,  just  like  a  vajjor,  the  same  as  oil? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Yes,  sir;  it  burns  in  suspension,  quite  a  good 
deal  of  it. 

Mr.  Stone :  This  necessitates  very  careful,  watchful  work 
on  the  part  of  the  fireman,  does  it  not"? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  The  fireman  has  to,  as  we  sometimes  say,  keep 
his  eye  on  the  gam  all  the  time.  He  cannot  neglect  it  at  all.  If 
one  of  these  distributors  stops  up  at  all,  then  the  fire  dies  on  that 
side.  If  it  stops  u]3  bad,  so  that  you  have  to  stop  your  stoker, 
then  the  fire  dies  so  that  you  will  notice  the  steam  dropping 
back,  and  when  that  coal  ceases  to  enter  the  fire  box,  it  is  but  a 
very  short  time  until  the  fire  is  jiractically  dead. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  fire  in  the  fire  box  on  one  of  tliese  auto- 
matic stokers  is  not  like  the  fire  we  have  with  a  scoop ;  that  is, 
it  is  not  a  big  heavy  bed  of  live  fire,  on  account  of  so  much  of 
the  coal  being  Imrned  in  suspension,  like  it  was  a  vapor? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  No,  it  is  not  like  the  fire,  as  you  say,  and  that 
is  on  account  of  the  burning  in  suspension. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  noticed  any  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  on  your  jiarticular  line? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  I  notice  my  lioinc  cxix'uses  have  increased  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  the  same  family  now  that  you  had  in 
1910,  the  same  n\imber  in  the  family? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Tlu'  same  uuniber  in  the  family,  all  getting  a 
little  older,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  do  not  lay  the  fact  of  the  increased  ex- 
penses to  the  fact  that  they  are  getting  a  little  older  and  eating- 
more,  do  j'ou  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     No.  sir,  1  canuot  do  that. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  your  exiienses  away  from  home  in- 
creased ? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Well,  1  cannot  say  that  my  expenses  have; 
but  the  ex|X'rises  of  the  men  away  from  home  have,  because 
they  are  eating  at  the  eating  liouses.  T  discontinued  that  some 
time  ago. 

Mr.  Stone  :      What,  eating?    Or  eating  at  the  eating  houses? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     lOating  at  the  eating  houses. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  did  vou  do? 
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Mr.  Jfipolis:  J  liot  iiic  a  little  shack  and  1  do  my  own; 
cooking.  . 

Mr.  Stoiie:     At  tlif  other  end  of  the  road  from  home"' 

Mr.  Jacobs :     At  the  away  from  home  terminal ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     "Wliy  did  yon  do  this  ? 

Mr.  Jacobi^ :  For  two  reasons;  one  on  acconnt  of  the  ex- 
pense, and  another  on  account  of  health. 

Mr.  Stoiie:  Yon  thono'ht  yon  wonld  be  licalthier  if  you  did 
your  own  cookina,-,  was  thai  tlie  idea? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     I  thought  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  shack  yon  speak  of,  what  is  iff  A  little 
cabin  that  yon  l)nilt  down  there  on  the  sand! 

Mr.  J  acobs :  There  were  about  twelve  of  ns  engineers  went 
together  and  bought  a  lot,  and  we  built  three  little  houses  to 
sleep  in,  about  12  by  16.  It  is  a  board  arrangement,  just  tempos 
rary  of  course,  but  we  have  used  it  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  you  now  have  gone  to  cookingf 

Mr.  Jacobs :  Gone  to  cooking  in  it.  We  have  a  two  l)urner 
gasoline  stove  and  a  cooking  outfit,  and  I  live  at  home. 

Mr.  Stone :  1  wish  you  would  describe  the  character  of  the 
country  to  this  Board.  Some  of  them  perhaps  are  not  familiar 
with  it. 

Mr.  .lacol)s:  Kight  at  Duran,  it  is  in  what  we  call  a  cedar 
brake.  The  rest  of  the  country^  that  we  run  through  is  just 
simply  what  you  might  call  a  barren  plain.  It  is  western  coun- 
try. Nothing  grows  much,  only  in  exceptional  years.  This  last 
year  we  had  quite  a  good  deal  of  rain  and  there  was  pretty  near 
anything  siew  that  was  yilanted.  and  the  grass  was  fine,  but 
ordinarily  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  there  iiood  water  down  through  that  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  .Jaeol)s:  Do  you  mean  do  \\(^  June  s^ood  water  for  en- 
gine use? 

M  r.  Stone :     Yes. 

Mr.  Jacobs :  We  Inwc  now.  We  cannot  complain  of  the 
water  conditions  now,  l)ut  the  water  that  they  had  before  they 
piped  it  in  there,  was  not  good.  It  was  alkali  and  they  had  to 
treat  it  and  it  was  not  good  water.  Now,  we  have  a  pipe  line 
running  from  doAvn  near  Carrizozo  and  T  tliink  that  |)iiie  line  is 
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a  good  deal  over  a  hundred  miles  long,  I  guess.  Just  exactly  the 
distance  I  can 't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  railroad  found  it  necessary  to  pipe  this 
water  in  in  order  to  successfully  operate  the  road? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Prior  to  that  time  there  was  constant  trouble 
with  alkali  water  and  boiler  failures,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Yes,  sir.  It  was  a  very  ordinary  thing  to  be 
towed  in  on  account  of  having  a  boiler  failure  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  do  you  do  for  drinking  water? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  We  get  drinking  water,  take  it  on  the  engine 
from  our  home  terminal ;  and  going  up  and  coming  Itack  we  get 
it  at  Duran. 

Mr.  Stone:  But,  you  (;arry  enough  to  lake  you  over  the 
division? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  There  is  no  drinking  water  along  the  road,  is 
there,  unless  you  drink  this  tank  water? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     That  is  all,  all  there  is  for  us. 

Mr.  Stone:     Do  you  use  a  boiler  compound  in  thatf 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  use  Dearborn  boiler  compound. 

Mr.  Stone:  Treating  the  water  with  Dearborn  compound, 
is  that  very  good  drinking  water?    It  is  not,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Well,  we  are  not  treating  any  of  the  water, 
you  understand,  now,  Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  use  it  in  the  ))oiler? 

Mr.  .Jacobs:  We  use  the  Dearborn  couiixjund,  l)ut  not 
treated  water,  only  as  we  have  the  compound;  of  course,  that 
might  be  considered  treated  water.  What  I  understood  your 
question  to  be  as  to  treated  water  was,  that  we  used  to  have,  as 
the  Santa  Fe  did,  Kennicott  treating  plants  at  diif(;rent  places, 
but  we  are  not  using  any  of  those  now. 

Mr.  Stone:     T  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  (^Jiairuiaii:     Tl:c  witness  is  with  you,  Mr.  Slinnan. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sbeean:  Mr.  Jacobs,  wliat  is  the  distance  on  thi^  run 
that  you  ordinarily  make  there? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     The  run  tluit  1  am  on? 
Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Jacobs:     117  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  are  you  on  through  or  lo.cal  freight  tliere? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     I  am  on  through  freight. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Does  it  take  you  ordinarily  the  same  length 
of  time  to  go  in  both  directions,  or  is  the  run  longer  in  one  direc- 
tion and  shorter  in  the  other? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  We  make  one  way  over  the  road  a  great  deal 
quicker  than  the  other  "waj'. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  what  is  the  difference  in  time — how 
long  does  it  take  you  to  go  in  the  long  direction  and  what  length 
of  time  in  the  short  direction? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  At  the  present  time  we  make  it  in  about 
twelve  hours  going  west  and  about  seven  hours  going  east. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  you  are  paid  on  a  mileage  basis  in  both 
directions? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Your  pay  would  be  the  same,  or,  would  you 
draw  overtime  if  it  ran  into  the  twelve  hours? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Well,  you  understand,  we  have  the  twelve 
and  a  half  miles  per  hour  or  an  eight  hour  day,  as  they  some- 
times term  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  your  overtime  is  computed  on  the  basis 
of  twelve  and  a  half  miles  per  hour? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Traffi.e  is  nearly  always  mucli  higher  in  one 
direction,  cm  that  railroad,  than  in  the  other,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Well,  it  is,  for  two  reasons.  The  trains  pull 
heavier  because  it  is  up  grade  one  way. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Is  there  any  other  reason  than  that? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  The  loads  are  westbound,  generally,  and  the 
business  is  westbound,  mostly,  except  during  the  fruit  time,  the 
fruit  rush. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  a  period  of  time  is  that  fruit  rush 
ordinarily  on? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  It  is  hard  to  figure  that.  Tliat  is  rather  spas- 
modic. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Your  traffic  on  that  line  of  railroad  consists 
largely  of  what? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Coal,  coke  and  merchandise.  We  handle 
quite  a  good  deal  of  what  we  call  "Gold  Belt"  stuff,  all  freight 
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billed  to  Caliioruia  points  we  term  it  "Gold  Belt  stuft'/'  and 
handle  it  as  "Gold  Belt  stuff." 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  great  weight  of  your  traffic  is  coal  and 
coke  If 

Mr.  Jacob.s:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  that  traffic  is  largely  in  one  direction? 

Mr.  .Ia('ol),s:  Well,  it  is  all  ways.  The  coal  and  coke  is 
wcsthoinid. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  both  your  tonnage  and  your  grades  are 
in  that  direction,  are  they? 

Mr.   Jacobs:     Yes,   sir. 

^Ir.  Sheean:  Now,  the  run  that  you  are  on  pays  you  about 
•t^UO  a  month,  does  it? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  Well,  you  would  have  to  figure  the  number 
of  miles  made. 

Ml'.  Sh(M';iii:  ( )h,  1  iiicaii  iiiiiiiiui;-  (hiy  in  and  day  out.  and 
montli  in  and  month  out,  or  even  from  year  to  year,  it  is  about 
$2,400  a  year  job,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  It  won't  hardil\'  average  $2,400.  I  expect 
$195  a  month  will  be  a  fair  average. 

Mi-.  Sheean:  That  is  the  average  year  in  and  year  out,  is 
it,  about  $195  a  month. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Well,  I  presume  you  could  figure  it  at  that, 
but  we  haven't  got  the  present  rate  so  you  could  figure  year 
in  and  year  out  on  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  but  since  1910  there  has  been  this  in- 
oease,  by  reason  of  the  installation  of  the  larger  engine? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And.  since  the  larger  engine,  the  superheated 
engine  went  on  there,  you  have  been  getting  an  average  of  about 
$195  a  month? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Well,  that  would  be  a  fair  average,  I  think. 
.  Mr.  Sheean :     And,  in  that  $195  a  month,  how  many  days 
lay  off  would  you  include  in  that  estimate  as  being  about  the 
usual  and  customary  lay  off? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     You  would  not  have  any  lay  off. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  many  days  in  the  month  would  you  work 
to  make  the  $195? 

I      Mr.  Jacobs:     I  think  the  run  would  figure,  every  day.  at 
the  present  rate,  with  no  overtime,  about  $200. 
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Mr.  Sheean:     Every  day — is  that  seven  days  in  the  week? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Seven  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  not  counting  any  overtime? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Not  counting  any  overtime. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  if  the  length  of  time  that  you  say  was 
made  on  the  heav^'  trip,  in  making  the  117  miles  in  twelve  hours 
— ^if  you  average  anything  like  twelve  hours  in  making  that, 
there  would  be  considerable  overtime  to  add  to  that  estimate, 
wouldn't  there? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  That  would  make  about  three  hours  on  the 
westbound  trip,  overtime. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  would  pay  you  about  $200  a  month,  in 
case  you  made  the  trip  the  long  way,  in  a  little  over  eight  hours, 
eight  and  a  half  hours,  in  the  short  direction,  seven  hours  or 
under  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  It  would  not  make  any  overtime  unless  we 
were  on  duty  9  hours  and  52  minutes  according  to  our  schedule. 
Anything  less  than  that  would  be  just  mileage. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Nine  hours  and  fifty- two  minutes? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Nine  hours  and  fifty-two  minutes,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  one  hundred  and  seven  miles? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Seventeen. 

Mr.  Sheean:     One  hundred  and  seventeen  miles? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  you  made  the  run,  then,  in  the  long  direc- 
tion, in  nine  hours  and  fifty- two  minutes,  or  under,  and  in  the 
direction  of  light  trafiic,  in  the  time  that  you  have  given,  of  seven 
hours  or  thei-eabouts,  the  run  would  pay  about  $200  a  month? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  you  were  kept  on  the  road,  going  out  in 
either  direction,  longer  than  nine  hours  and  fifty-two  minutes, 
that  $200  a  month  would  be  increased  by  the  number  of  hours 
that  you  were  thus  kept  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     The  amount  of  the  overtime,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  These  larger  engines  which  have  been  in- 
stalled on  this  road  since  1910,  are  they  all  new  types  of  engines, 
or  were  there  some  of  those  engines  there  in  1910,  and  the  num- 
ber increased  since  then? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  They  are  all  new  types,  the  ones  that  we  have 
on  that  district  now. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii:     Tliat  is  on  tliat  district? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheeau:     The  superlieated  Mikados? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  pay  of  eugiues  242,000  pounds  ou  drivers, 
Avas  lixt'd  by  virtue  of  the  Award  of  1910? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  that  time,  in  1910,  the  .claim  was  made  by 
the  engineers  that,  because  of  increased  weight  on  drivers,  the 
larger  enginps  as  tliey  were  installed,  should  take  this  higher 
rate  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  this  higher  rate  which  has  been  paid 
on  these  engines  as  they  have  been  put  into  service  on  that  road, 
is  the  rate  which  was  fixed  in  1910,  to  cover  the  large  engines 
then  being  introduced? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  addition  of  the  superheater  to  the  engine 
has  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  the  coal, 
has  it  not,  I  mean  on  an  engine  of  equal  weight  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  I  don't  think  so;  in  fact,  from  the  experience 
we  have  had  with  the  other  engines  that  were  superheated,  I 
am  positive  that  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  don't  mean  in  the  amount  hauled,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  on  superheating  some 
of  the  other  engines,  they  did  increase  the  rating  of  those  en- 
gines after  superheating. 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Over  what  they  were  before? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  the  same  engine,  when  equipped  with 
a  superheater,  was  given  a  higher  tonnage  rating  than  the  same 
engine  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  the  use  of  tliis  Street  automatic  stoker, 
just  what  does  the  fireman  do  with  reference  to  the  feeding  of 
the  coal  to  the  fire? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  In  the  first  place,  he  oils  the  engine,  that  is, 
he  fills  the  cups  and  opens  the  slides  at  the  initial  point  when  he 
gets  on  the  engine;  opens  the  slides  and  admits  the  coal  do^vn 
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into  this  little  pit,  tiuiis  on  the  steam  into  the  distributors,  and 
then  he  regulates  the  speed  of  the  engine  with  a  little  lever  about 
tmce  as  long  as  a  pencil,  I  suppose,  gives  it  a  notch  stronger 
or  eases  oft'  on  it,  as  the  case  requires.  In  addition,  he  has  to 
watch  those  distributors  very  closely,  he  has  to  keep  a  close 
watch  on  them.  If  they  stop  but  for  an  instant  his  fire  is  spoiled 
and  steam  drops  off,  if  he  don't  keep  his  tire  in  proper  shape. 
It  requires  a  man  who  knows  when  he  has  a  fire  in  proper  con- 
dition, to  oijerate  a  Street  stoker,  just  the  same  as  if  he  was 
opei'ating  with  a  scoop,  to  keep  the  fire  in  proper  shape. 

Mr.  Sheean:  A  fireman,  or  one  accustomed  to  keeping  a 
lire  in  the  projier  shape,  so  as  to  get  the  best  effects,  to  keep 
steam  up,  accomplishes  the  actual  feeding  of  the  coal  to  this 
fire  by  the  use  of  a  lever  which  gives  more  or  less  coal? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  Not  altogether,  no,  sir.  There  are  other  ways 
to  regulate  that.  There  is  a  little  fan  tailed  arrangement  in  the 
top,  and  if  it  is  feeding  too  strong  on  the  right  side,  he  shifts 
that  a  little  bit  and  it  feeds  on  the  left  side.  That  is  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  the  lever  that  I  spoke  of.  If  it  is  feeding  too  strong 
on  the  left  side,  he  shifts  it  so  that  it  feeds  more  on  the  right 
side.  In  the  top  there  is  a  cylinder  arrangement  with  perfora- 
tions, small  holes  in  one  side,  and  larger  as  it  turns  around, 
until  it  gets  down  to  one  spot  where  it  has  slots  about  an  inch 
long.  AVhen  they  are  not  getting  enough  coal  immediately  under 
the  door,  why,  he  shifts  that  to  where  it  admits  more  coal.  If 
it  is  getting  too  much,  he  shifts  it  around  where  those  holes  are 
smaller. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  And  that  is  also  accomplished  by  moving  some 
other  lever,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     By  a  mechanism,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  the  particular  part  of  the  fire  box  that 
the  coal  will  be  fed  to,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  coal,  is 
handled  by  means  of  a  mechanism? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Except,  in  cases  when  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  scoop.  He  veiy  often  has  to  use  a  scoop  a  little,  not  to  amount 
to  very  much,  but  he  has  to  use  a  scoop  some. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  does  not  amount  to  very  much,  as  you 
say. 

Mr.  Jacobs :  Building  up  a  fire,  it  amounts  to  enough  that 
a  man  has  to  know  how  to  use  it. 
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Mr.  Sheeau:  lias  to  know  how  to  use  a  scoop  to  liuild  up 
afire? 

Ml*.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  When  was  it,  Mr.  Jacobs,  that  you  twelve 
engineers  adopted  this  plan  for  taking  care  of  yourselves  at 
away  from  home  terminals? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     That  has  been  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  tliat  condition  prevailed  there  prior 
to  1910? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  water  there,  it  has  been  an  improvement  since  1910.  rather 
than  going  backward  in  any  way,  or  was  this  water  change  also 
made  before  1910? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  This  water  rhange  was  made  Itefore  1910,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  as  to  the  method  in  which  you  live 
there  at  away  from  home  terminals,  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  last  three  years,  or  since  1910? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  No,  there  has  been  no  change  except  in  the 
price. 

Mr.  Sheeau :  You  gave  us  no  details  on  that,  but  said  you 
had  observed  in  your  family  expense,  that  your  expenses  were 
higher  now. 

Mr.  Jacobs :     That  is  at  home,  yes,  at  Tucumcari. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  I  assume,  in  purchasing  also  for  what 
you  cook  at  the  other  end,  you  have  noticed  a  like  ditference  in 
some  commodities? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  That  is  a  very  trivial  alf air,  it  does  not 
amount  to  so  very  much  with  me  at  that  end  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Sheean:  With  reference  to  the  laying  away  from 
home  terminals,  Mr.  Jacobs,  has  there  been  any  change  in  that 
regard  since  1910? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  Well,  no,  I  cannot  say  that  there  has  been. 
That  condition  has  bothered  us  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  anything,  there  has  been  an  improvement 
in  that  respect,  has  there  not,  since  1910? 

Mr.  Jacobs :    No,  I  cannot  say  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Would  you  say  it  is  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1910  in  that  respect! 
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Mr.  Jacobs:    It  is  not  any  better. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  far  as  you  have  observed,  it  is  about  the 
same,  you  would  say! 

Mr.  Jacobs :  You  will  understand,  that  by  the  installation 
of  the  Mikado  type  engines,  there  are  fewer  trains  on,  the  road, 
and  on  account  of  there  being  fewer  trains  on  the  road,  there 
is  a  less  number  of  men  to  protect  eastbound  business  at  Duran, 
and. consequently  if  there  has  been  any  difference  at  all,  we  are 
laying  away  from  home  longer  than  we  were  in  1910.  I  have  a 
list  of  lay-overs  away  from  home  that  shows  some  instances  as 
high  as  thirty-five  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  as  low  as  what"? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  Well,  sometimes  we  get  out  on  the  eight  hours 
and  thirty  minutes  required  by  law. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Didn't  the  same  man  who  had  the  thirty-five 
hours  also  go  down  as  low  as  one  hour  in  the  same  month? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Layover? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes,  at  the  away  from  home  terminal. 

Mr.  Jacobs  :     No,  sir,  that  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  low  does  he  go  when  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  back? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  There  are  some  instances,  but  very,  very  rare 
occasions  when  they  double  out  in  four  or  five  hours;  that  is 
when  they  go  over  the  westbound  track  in  short  enough  time  so 
that  they  can  get  back,  under  the  Sixteen  Hour  Law. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  that  case,  is  it  not  true  that  in  the  same 
month  in  which  this  record  of  thirty-five  hours  lay-over  occurs, 
that  there  was  also  in  the  same  month  only  one  hour  held  at  the 
away  from  home  terminal,  that  he  came  right  back.' 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  was  not  your  own  case,  or  did  you  have 
reference  to  yourself? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     I  am  speaking  generally  of  the  lay-overs  now. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  the  thirty-five  hours  that  you  spoke  of, 
have  you  a  record  of  that? 

Mr;  Jacobs :     I  think  I  can  find  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :    I  wondered  if  that  was  your  own  case. 

Mr.  Jacobs :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Have  you  a  record  there  for  that? 
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Mr.  Jacobs :  Tliiity-foui'  and  fifty  minutes.  Ttiat  is  close 
to  lliirty-five  hours. 

Mr.  Slieean :     What  was  his  name  and  what  was  the  month  f 

Mr.  Jacobs:     It  was  in  October  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:     October,  1914? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Yes,  sir,  engine  366. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  was  tlic  man's  name';! 

Ml-.  .Jaeob;^:  Jt  might  lie  possible  that  it  was  an  extra  man, 
but  if  it  was  the  i-egular  man  on  tlie  engine,  his  name  was 
Bricklev. 

Mr.  Sheean-     And  held  at  wliat  ]»oint? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     .\t  Dnran. 

Mr.  Sheean :     At  l)ui-an ". 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Can  you  give  me  the  date  in  October? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir,  the  23rd. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  23rd  of  October f 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yon  have  no  recollection  as  to  that  man's 
record  for  the  rest  of  the  month,  as  to  the  time  in  which  he  was 
released  on  the  other  runs,  for  that  month? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     I  hardly  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Sheean:  As  to  the  length  of  time  that  he  actually 
stayed  at  this  point,  this  away  from  home  terminal,  in  the  month 
of  October,  the  other  times  that  he  was  away  from  the  home 
terminal,  at  Dxiran,  how  soon  he  got  out  on  the  return  trip? 

Mr.  Park:     He  said  he  did  no  know  the  man's  name? 

Mr.  Sheean  :  He  said,  if  it  was  the  regiilar  man,  it  was  Mr. 
Brickley. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  It  might  have  been  an  extra  num.  It  it  was 
the  regular  man  his  name  was  Brickley. 

Mr.  Park:     You  are  asking  about  Brickley,  are  you? 

Mr.  Sheean:    Yes,  about  Brickley. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  I  have  a  record  of  the  performance  of  that 
engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  now,  what  was  the  performance  as  to 
the  length  of  time  that  engine  stayed  at  Duran  through  the  month 
of  October?    Men  follow  the  engine  on  that  run,  do  they? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  Yes.  sir :  the  shortest  time  was  ten  hoiirs  and 
fiftv  minutes. 
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Mr.  Sheeau:  Just  give  us  the  dates  through  the  month 
of  October,  as  to  how  long  that  engine  remained  at  Duran  before 
it  started  back? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     You  mean  each  day  f 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes,  if  you  have  the  month's  record. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  On  the  3rd,  twelve  hours  and  lifty-rtve 
minutes. 

On  the  -ith — now.  tliese  days  are  his  arriving  time,  you  un- 
derstand. He  might  have  got  out  on  the  day  following,  which 
he  did  in  many  cases.  On  the  4th  eighteen  hours  and  twenty 
minutes. 

On  the  7th,  twelve  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 

On  the  8th,  fourteen  hours  and  live  minutes. 

On  the  10th,  twenty-three  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 

On  the  13th,  twenty-three  hours  and  fifty  minutes. 

On  the  15th,  fourteen  hours  and  fifteen  minutes. 

On  the  17th,  ten  hours  and  fifty  minutes. 

On  the  19th,  twenty-one  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

On  the  21st,  nine  hours. 

On  the  23rd,  thirty-four  hours  and  fifty  minutes. 

On  the  26th,  fourteen  hours  and  Mfteen  nunutes. 

On  the  28tli,  twenty  hours  even. 

On  the  30th,  fourteen  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
unusual  conditions  on  the  line  on  this  day  on  which  the  engine 
remained  thirty- four  hours  and  fifteen  minutes? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  No,  sir,  T  don't  know  of  any  unusual  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Slieean :     That  is  ail. 

REDIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  Regarding  tlic  ([ucstion  of  that  layover  at 
Durau,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  company  usually  re(|uires  men 
to  take  their  legal  time  oft"  duty  l^'foi-c  tliey  allow  them  to  go 
out  again? 

Mr.  Jacol)s  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  The  only  exception  to  that  is  when  tliere  is 
ample  time;  when  they  have  had  an  unusually  short  run  or  fast 
run  going  w^est,  and  there  is  ample  time  for  tliem  to  <j:et  back 
within  the  limit? 
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Mr.  .Jacobs:  Yes,  sir,  and  thou  only  when  the  necessity 
recjuires  it;  on  very  rare  occasions. 

Mr.  Stone :  Must  have  been  a  train  of  refrigerator  stiitf  or 
perishable  freight,  or  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Stock  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Stone:  Isn't  it  trne  that  a  great  deal  of  your  freight 
is  through  stuff  for  California  points? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     AVest  bound,  there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  Stoiie:  Do  you  have  any  trains  from  foreign  lines 
going  over  that  road — does  the  Golden  State  Limited  of  the 
Rock  Island  still  go  over  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern :' 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  is  a  solid  train  ruiniing  thrcnigh  to 
California  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     From  here  to  California  points. 

Mr.  Stone:  Coming  back  to  the  duty  of  the  tireniau  with 
that  automatic  stoker,  that  does  all  of  the  work  for  him;  isn't 
it  a  fact,  that  the  fireman  has  to  be  more  alert,  if  anything,  and 
more  attentive  to  duty,  every  second  of  his  time  than  he  would 
if  he  was  actually  firing  coal  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  loading 
her,  as  they  sometimes  say,  and  hanging  out  of  the  window. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  have  the  same  trouble  with  the  auto- 
matic stoker  getting  full  of  clinkers  and  ha\ing  to  hook  clinkers 
out  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  when  you  start  to  hook  clinkers  out  of 
that  class  of  fire,  you  have  got  to  exercise  unusual  care,  or  you 
Avill  have  no  fire  at  all,  ha^-en't  you? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  the  fireman  held  responsible  for  signals 
from  liis  side  of  the  cab,  in  your  part  of  the  country? 

Air.  Jacobs :     Xo. 

Air.  Stone:  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  watcli  tliat  stoker  every 
miimte  the  machine  is  in  operation:' 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  if  he  sees  she  is  dropi)ing  the  steam  a 
little  bit,  he  must  get  the  scoop  and  help  the  stoker  out? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     If  it  is  on  a  liill  or  a  heaw  pull  and  the  engi- 
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ueer  happens  to  be  on  short  tmie,  he  uses  the  scoop  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stoker  on  that  liill  quite  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Jacobs,  are  you  running  on  the  main  line 
of  the  El  Paso? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Is  this  six  per  cent  grade  you  speak  of  on  the 
main  line? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  No,  sir,  that  is  on  the  Sacramento  Mountain 
bi-anch. 

Mr.  Park:     Wliat  is  the  maximum  grade  on  your  division? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  little  better  than  one  per 
cent:  that  is,  on  the  main  line  I  refer  to. 

Ml-.  Park :     That  is  where  you  run  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  handle  a  considerable  nuuiber  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  trains- — oranges  and  vegetables? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Do  you  moan  eastl)ound  stuff? 

Mr.  Park:     Yes. 

Ml'.  Jacobs:     "We  ha\('  (inilc  a  good  deal  of  tliat,  yes. 

Mr.  Park:     How  fast  is  that  schedule  over  your  division? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Well,  we  have  restrictions  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  it  doesn't  matter  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Park:  So  tluit  with  that  frciglit  you  have  a  compara- 
tively fast  run? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  AVdl,  yes,  they  give  us  a  show  to  go;  they  do 
not  delay  us.  A\'e  lia\i'  rights  practically,  as  a  rule,  but,  so  far 
as  the  speed  is  concerned,  it  is  no  faster  than  a  drag  of  empties. 

Mr.  Park:     But,  you  have  the  right  over  other  trains? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Other  freight  trains. 

Mr.  Park:     Whicli  a  drag  train  woiihl  not  have? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  In  regard  to  the  sui)erheater,  do  you  consider 
that  a  su))erheatei-  increases  the  tractive  power  of  your  locomo- 
tive? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     No,  sir,  it  cannot. 

Mr.  Park:  But,  an  engine  with  saturated  steam,  with  a 
maximum  pressure,  and  proijerly  cylindered,  would  start  a  train 
,iust  as  well,  on  the  same  grade,  as  a  superheated  engine? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Well,  it  is  conceded,  I  guess,  that  they  will. 
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but  at'ter  you  get  a  true  exhaust,  they  increase  in  power,  that 
is,  they  will  move  out  more  readily  and  handle  the  train  better. 

Mr.  Park:  You  have  a  maxiiinun  steam  pret?sure  with  the 
stoker,  to  better  advantage  than  you  do  with  hand  firing,  do 
you  not?  That  is,  you  liave  your  maximum  steam  to  better 
advantage  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Oh,  yes,  it  is  more  regular. 

Mr.  Park:  The  automatic  stoker  is  so  arranged,  that  you 
can  put  it  out  of  commission,  and  tire  by"  hand,  at  any  time  that 
you  want  to? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  Yes,  sir,  or,  you  can  use  tliem  both  at  the 
same  time  if  you  care  to. 

Mr.  Park :  Do  you  run  any  so-called  light  extras  over  the 
road  to  balauce  Inxsiness,  just  an  engine  and  a  caboose? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     There  have  not  lieeu  many  of  them  recently. 

Mr.  Park:  If  the  volume  of  traitic  was  heavy  in  one  direc- 
tion it  would  be  balanced  that  way,  would  it? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  use  the  J)('arl)oi-u  CoHi|iouud  in  this 
new  mountain  Mater  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Use  it  all  the  time,  except  in  lea\-ing  Tucum- 
cari,  just  after  we  have  had  the  boiler  washed  out.  we  do  not 
use  it  there,  but  we  use  it  every  place  else. 

]\Ir.  Park:     Do  you  inuify  your  engine  on  the  road  now? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     By  blowing  out,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Park :  Yes,  do  you  purify  your  engine  by  blowing  out 
on  the  road? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Once  in  a  while  we  do.  Not  to  auKmnt  to 
anytiiiug  though,  as  compared  with  what  we  used  to. 

Mr.  Park:  With  the  other  treatment  it  was  necessary  to 
quite  fre(|ucntly  innify  the  engine  on  the  road,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  elacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     1  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     Anything  further? 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Slieean:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jacobs  about  how 
many  tons  of  coal  you  consume  over  on  that  117  miles  trip  going 
up  grade  witii  a  load? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Tt  will  average  only  twenty  t<ms  on  that  117 
mile  division. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  going  np  tlie  grade  and  witli  the  load! 
.  Mr.  Jacobs :     Going  up  the  grade,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  couaiug  down,  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  We  don't  jjay  veiy  much  attention  to  it,  but 
all  the  way  from  seven  to  ten,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Shea:  How  many  locomotives  are  now  equipped  with 
the  automatic  stoker? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  There  are  six  there,  tive  Mikado  type  and 
one  of  the  other  kind. 

Mr.  Shea:     That  is,  on  the  entire  system? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Yes,  sir,  on  the  entire  system. 

Mr.  Shea:  How  many  locomotives  are  there  in  use,  ordi- 
narily in  use  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  Do  you  mean  on  my  district,  where  I  am  work- 
ing? 

Mr.  Shea :     No,  on  the  entire  system,  approximately.    . 

Mr.  Jacobs:  About  thirty,  I  guess,  east  of  El  Paso;  be- 
tween twenty-tive  and  thirty.  Since  the  slump  in  business,  I 
can  hardly  tigure  that  out. 

Mr.  Shea :     That  is,  in  your  district? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  That  is  on  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  South- 
western, which  means  from  El  Paso  to  Dawson. 

Mr.  Shea.:  That  is  not  the  total  number  of  locomotives  on 
the  system,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jacobs  :  No,  west  of  El  Paso  there  are  (juite  a  number ; 
I  don 't  know  how  many. 

Mr.  Shea:     That  is  alL 

Mr.  Jacobs :  I  am  speaking  now  of  tiie  number  of  engines 
in  service  at  this  time.  Of  course  they  have  more  locomotives 
than  that. 

Mr.  Byram:  Mr.  Jacobs,  have  you  any  of  the  stmie  type 
of  engine  with  the  automatic  stoker  and  others  without? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Yes,  sir,  one. 

Mr.  Byram :     Both  kinds  running? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     One  with  the  automatic  stoker. 

Mr.  Byram:  Which  do  the  firemen  prefer  to  hantlle,  the 
one  with  the  automatic  stoker  oi-  the  one  whei-e  they  have  to 
shovel  the  coal? 
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Mr.  .Jaci)l)s:  1  prcsunio  the  fircnKm  would  have  to  answcj 
that.     1  am  not  in  possession  of  that  knowledge. 

Mr.  Byram:     How  long  have  they  had  themf 

Mr.  Jacohs:  They  have  had  that  one  that  they  put  the 
stoker  on  a  year  or  more,  but  I  never  had  occasion  to  tind  out 
whether  they  preferred  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Byram:  You  never  heard  the  firemen  express  any 
pi-et'erence  one  way  or  the  other  f 

Mr.  Jacobs  :  No,  sir.  I  did  have  one  fireman  on  the  Mikado 
type  say  he  would  i-ather  have  an  engine  that  he  fired  Avith  his 
scoop. 

Mr.  Byram:  He  preferred  tin  engine  that  he  tired  w'tli 
the  scoop? 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Yes,  he  said  he  could  keep  his  face  clean. 

Mr.  Byram:  He  would  rather  shovel  the  coal,  then,  by 
hand  rather  than  by  steam  pressure? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  He  liked  it  better  on  account  of  the  dirt  that 
the  stoker  made. 

Mr.  Byram:  He  woiild  rather  do  the  hard  work  with  the 
scoop,  rather  than  with  the  automatic  stoker? 

Mr.  Jacobs :  He  didn't  say  he  liked  hard  work,  no,  sir.  He 
made  the  remark  that  he  would  rather  fire  with  a  scoop  than  \v\fh 
that  stoker. 

Mr.  Byram:  How  does  it  affect  the  engineer?  Does  it 
make  any  difference  to  the  engineei-.    You  have  used  both  kinds  ;' 

Mr.  Jacobs :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  Which  would  you  jirefer  to  handle,  the  one 
with  the  stoker  or  the  one  \\dthout? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  I  don't  know  that  that  makes  very  mucli 
difference.  There  are  some  things  in  favor  of  the  stoker,  and 
there  are  other  things  in  favor  of  the  other  system  of  firing.  If 
I  am  on  short  time,  wanting  to  get  some  place  with  a  passenger 
train,  I  can  work  on  the  engine  a  little  bit  harder,  because  the 
stoker  is  there  to  help  the  fireman  out. 

M^-.  Byram:  The  stoker,  tlien,  assists  in  keeping  up  a  lull 
head  of  steam,  when  you  are  working  the  engine  hard? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  It  is  better  in  that  resjject  than  tin*  hand 
firing? 
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Mr.  Jacobs.-     Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Byram:     That  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  Coming  back  to  this  question  of  that  mechan- 
ical stoker,  I  understood  you  to  say  one  fireman  preferred  the 
scoop  because  he  could  keep  his  face  clean? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     That  was  about  the  remark  that  was  made. 

Mr.  Stone:  Theti,  I  understand  from  that,  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  shovel  coal  rather  than  eat  it? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Does  not  the  engineer  have  the  same  trouble 
with  that  cloud  of  coal  dust  in  tlie  cab,  settling  over  everything? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  know,  what  little  experience  I  have  had  with 
them,  that  you  had  your  eyes  and  ears  and  nose  and  everything 
just  filled  with  coal  dust,  before  you  went  very  far. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Today,  with  that  stoker,  the  brakeman  uses 
glasses,  great  big  glasses  to  keep  the  cinders  out  of  his  eyes.  He 
can't  hardly  stay  on  top  of  the  train,  because  the  coal  is  very 
fine  and  there  are  a  lot  of  cinders  go  riglit  back  over  the  train, 
if  the  wind  happens  to  be  just  right. 

Mr.  Byram:  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  my  (jucs- 
tion,  that  you  had  no  preference. 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Oh,  no,  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Byram:  That  is  what  I  asked  yon  about,  wliieh  you 
preferred. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  I  said,  for  some  reasons,  I  would  iirefer  the 
stoker,  and,  for  other  reasons,  I  would  prefer  the  hand-fired  or 
scoop-fired  engine. 

Mr.  Byram:  Then,  do  you  or  do  you  not  have  any  prefer- 
ence about  it? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  would  Imve. 

Mr.  Byram:     No  preference? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  The  engines  belong  to  the  company  and  I 
will  run  whatever  engine  they  put  me  out  on. 

Mr.  Byram:  Then,  this  dust  and  so  on  is  not  so  objection- 
able? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     It  is  disagreeable,  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Byraiii:  But  still  it  doi'sn't  cause  you  to  have  any 
pi-cfcrouce  for  either? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  There  is  no  preference  ou  those  engines  on 
that  line. 

Mr.  Byram:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Jacobs,  liave  you  had  any  experience  with 
the  Hanahau  stoker? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

('.  E.  JACKSON  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  been 
duly  swoi'n,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  is  Mr.  C.  E.  Jackson  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe,  Proper,  running  between  Wellington,  Kansas, 
and  Wayuoka,  Oklahoma.  He  is  running  one  of  the  Mallet  com- 
pounds. 

Mr.  Jackson,  you  are  at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Company? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  class  of  service  are  >ou  inf 

Mr.  Jackson:     In  freight  service. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  many  years'  experience  have  you  had  in 
this  class  of  service? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Seven  years. 

Mr.  Stoue:     Are  you  a  promoted  man? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  class  of  engine  are  you  now  runningf 

Mr.  Jackson:     Mallet  compound. 

Mr.  Stone:     Do  you  know  the  weight  of  this  engine? 

Mr.  Jackson:     It  is  304,700  pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  there  been  any  material  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  your  train  since  1910? 

Mr.  Jackson  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     P]x]ilain  that  to  the  Board,  will  you  please? 

Mr.  Jackson:  In  1910,  we  had  the  Vauclain  Compound 
Prairie  type.  We  were  liandling  between  1600  and  1800  tons. 
At  the  present  time,  with  the  ^lall'^t,  we  handle  from  2r)00  to  3500 
tons. 
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Mr.  Stone:     Wliat  is  Xhr  rate  of  pay  on  this  Mallet  engine? 

Mr.  Jackson :     $G."JO  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is,  iier  100  miles  or  less"? 

Mr.  Jackson :     Per  100  miles,  or  ten  hours  or  less. 

Mr.  Stone:     Wliat  is  the  leugth  of  your  division? 

Mr.  Jackson  :     108  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:  A¥hat  is  >(iur  time  in  getting  over  this  divi- 
sion? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Well,  in  Red  Ball  freight  service,  we  are  on 
the  cut-off  to  California,  and  the  Red  Ball  freight  trains  are 
handled  that  way,  we  make  it  in  six  to  eight  hours.  Of  course, 
that  varies  a  great  deal  witii  tlie  direction,  and  the  train,  and 
the  wind.    We  have  lots  ot  wind  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Stone:  "What  do  xon  do  in  the  local  or  drag  freight 
service  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:  in  the  hical  and  drag  freight  we  usually  use 
the  limit,  tifteeu  hours.  We  have  a  local  run  on  that  division, 
carded  fifteen  hours  and  ten  minutes  on  the  time  card. 

Mr.  Stone:  Po  you  linve  frequent  tie-u)is  out  on  the  road 
under  the  law? 

Mr.  Jackson:  We  do  not  tie  up  very  often.  It  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence  with  a  Red  Ball  freight,  hut  with  a  drag  train, 
or  a  local  train,  they  tie  up  frequently,  especially  the  local. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  tying  these  men  up  out  on  the  road,  where 
dp  they  tie  you  up  at;  at  some  ))lace  where  there  is  jilenty  to 
eat  and  a  place  to  sleep  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:  On  the  main  line,  if  a  man  is  tied  up,  ol' 
course,  they  arrange  to  tie  you  up  at  a  water  tank,  and  we  have 
accommodations.  But,  on  our  ))ranch  lines,  Ave  have  about  500 
miles  of  branch  territoi-y  out  of  this  division  point,  and  they 
tie  you  up  and  must  tie  you  u]i  at  a  water  tank,  and  there  are 
places  on  those  branch  lines  where  the  accommodations  are 
veiy  jioor. 

Mr.  Stone:  There  are  places  where  they  tie  up  where  there 
is  neither  a  place  to  sleep  nor  any  place  to  get  anything  to 
eat.  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Well,  of  course,  those  things  have  happened, 
but  it  is  not  the  practice.  I  have  been  tied  up  at  a  point  where 
I  could  neither  get  a  bed  nor  anything  to  eat,  and  I  protested  to 
the  despatcher,  and  I  don't  know — Well,  it  is  not  a  piactice. 
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They  don't  do  it  as  a  practice.  They  don't  do  it  as  a  practice, 
but  it  will  hap])on  once  in  a  great  while. 

Mr.  Stone :  This  Red  Ball  freight  stuff  that  yt)u  speak  of, 
tliat  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  tiiue  freight? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And,  you  have  lighter  tonnage,  tiiat  is  the  rea- 
son why  you  get  over  the  road? 

Mr.  Jackson :  Yes,  sir,  about  2,500  tons  in  a  Red  Bail  train, 
fruit  trains  east  bound  and  merchandise  trains  west  bound. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  about  ."i.^nn  tons  in  drags,  with  the  same 
engine  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Ves.  sir,  they  gave  them  that,  last  summer, 
and,  when  the  tie-ujis  were  so  frequent  that  they  could  not  get  the 
engines  over  the  division,  I  believe  they  reduced  a  little  to  try  to 
get  tliem  in  inside  of  the  limit. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  there  was  no  Sixteen-Hour  Ijaw  what  do 
you  think  would  happen  ? 

Mr.  Jackson :     Well,  I  guess  we  would  pull  more  than  3,500. 

Mr.  Stone:     About  how  much  money  do  you  earn! 

Mr.  Jackson :  I  average  about  $1 55  a  month.  Some  months 
I  make  more  than  that,  in  a  little  spurt  of  business.  Other 
months  less. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  tiie  length  of 
hours  of  service,  during  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Jackson :     No.  there  could  not  be. 

Mr.  Stone:     Why? 

Ml-.  Jackson :  Why,  the  Federal  law  would  not  permit  a 
man  to  work  over  fifteen  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  and  he  was 
working  that  before. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  you  were  called  to  leave  at  8  A.  M.,  what 
time  would  the  company  require  you  to  be  on  duty,  that  is.  to 
go  to  the  round  house  to  make  preparations  for  the  trip? 

Mr.  Jackson :  AVell,  they  would  require  me  to  be  on  the 
engine  at  7 :;)(),  but,  before  I  get  on  the  engine  I  must  register 
my  watch,  register  out  on  the  government  register,  register  out 
on  the  rouiul  iu)use  register,  and  if  I  did  not  come  in  on  the 
engine  tbat  I  im\  going  out  on  I  would  have  to  inspect  the  work 
report  of  the  incoming  engineer,  in  order  that  I  might  familiarize 
myself  with  any  [larticular  work  that  had  been  reported  and  in- 
spect it  before  I  went  out,  to  see  that  it  was  properly  done. 
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Mr.  Stone:  AVcll,  can  you  do  all  of  that  in  thirty  minutes, 
or  do  you  have  to  do  that  before  the  thirty  minutes  you  are 
required  to  be  on  your  engine? 

Mr.  Jackson :  No,  I  have  got  to  do  that  before  thirty  min- 
utes. I  am  supposed  to  be  on  my  engine  working  thirty  minutes 
before  the  time  the  train  is  ordered  to  depart. 

Mr.  Stone  :     What  do  you  begin  to  do  at  7  :30  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:  To  actually  prepare  my  engine;  that  is,  oil 
it  around,  and,  if  I  have  reported  any  rod  work,  to  see  that  it 
is  propeHy  keyed  up,  give  it  a  general  inspection  to  satisfy 
myself  that  the  engine  can  make  a  successful  trip. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  time  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  lea\'e  tlie 
preparing  track  to  get  to  the  train  yard? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Well,  suppose  I  was  called  for  eight  o'chx'k, 
I  am  supposed  to  leave  the  preparing  track  at  7 :40,  or  the 
transportation  department  will  claim  there  is  a  delay  on  the  en- 
gine and  ask  the  mechanical  depai-tment  why  the  engine  was 
not  out. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  men  to  luive  us  infer  from  that  state- 
ment that  if  yon  were  called  for  8  o'clock  and  you  reported  at 
7  :30  and  are  ready  to  move  at  7  :40,  nmst  move  by  the  rules  of 
the  station  department,  that  in  that  ten  minutes  you  were  able 
to  get  the  Mallet  engine  ready ;' 

Mr.  Jackson:     You  are  supposed  to  ilo  that. 

Mr.  Stone :  Tlie  fact  renuiins  that  you  get  down  tliei-e  from 
an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  lialf  before  that  time,  to  get  ready:' 

Mr.  Jackson :  There  is  a  great  many  of  them  that  do.  One 
does  not  like  to  be  outdone  by  the  other.  Tf  one  man  gets  out 
on  time,  Bill  Jones  says,  "I  will  get  out  on  time,  too,"  so  ho 
will  C(mie  down  and  get  ready. 

Mr.  Stone:  For  all  of  this  getting  ready  do- you  get  any 
pay.' 

Mr.  Jackson:  No,  sir,  we  do  not  until — our  ])ay  Ix'uiiis  at 
the  time  the  train  is  set  to  depai't. 

Mr.  Stone:  For  example,  if  you  were  called  to  leave  at  8 
o'clock,  your  time  would  not  begin  until  8  o'clock? 

Mr.  Jackson:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  All  of  this  registering  and  inspection  of  work, 
and  bulletins,  and  this  hour  and  a  half  preparatory  time,  tliore 
is  no  compensation  for  it  at  all? 
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Mr.  .Jackson:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Suppose  in  Koing  from  your  prepariui>-  trcick  to 
your  train,  an<l  wliilc  couplinf"-  onto  youi'  ti'ain,  anytliing  should 
hai)p('ii  to  your  engine  befoi-e  tlie  time  you  depart,  you  would  l)e 
disciplined  for  it,  would  you  not/ 

Mr.  Jackson:  Yes,  sir,  I  am  lield  rcs})()nsil>le  foi-  that  eu- 
oine  from  the  time  I  get  on  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  you  split  a  switch  coming  down  h-oni  the 
preparing  track  to  the  train  yard,  oi-  would  strike  a  train  hard 
euoiigli  to  cause  damage  of  any  kiiul.  you  would  be  disciplined 
for  it,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  dackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Although  your  pay  lias  not  begun? 

Mr.  Jackson:     That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  on  your  railroad 
whei-e  men  have  been  disciplined  for  anjd:hing  pertaining  to 
their  work  that  happened  before  their  pay  began? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Well,  I  could  not  name  you  a  specific  in- 
stance and  give  you  the  day  and  date  and  engine  number,  but  I 
was  told  just  before  I  came  up  here,  by  the  man  I  live  with,  that 
he  ran  through  a  switch  on  his  way  to  his  train,  and  got  ten 
demerit  marks  for  it,  and  acknowledged  them?  I  know  the 
man's  name  but  I  could  not  give  yoix  the  day  and  date  and 
engine  number. 

Mr.  Stone:  Your  schedule  provides  that  engineers  will  be 
on  their  engines  thirty  minutes  before  time  set  for  departure? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  order  that  preparatory  work  may  be  com- 
pleted before  departing  time  for  the  train? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  order  to  do  this,  do  you  always  prepare 
your  engine  before  leaving  the  roundhouse  or  designated  track? 

Mr.  Jackson :  No.  It  is  the  practice  of  many  of  the  men. 
to  avoid  answei'ing  these  "Why  you  didn't  do  this,  tliat  and 
the  other,"  to  run  around  and  see  that  he  has  got  all  of  his  tools 
and  supplies,  and  then  go  over  on  the  train  as  quick  as  possible 
and  finish  up  over  there,  oiling  around  and  doing  the  tinkering 
on  the  train,  while  the  air  is  being  pumped. 

Mr.  Stone:  Isn't  it  a  dangerous  practice  to  tr^-  to  be  in- 
specting an  engine  or  oiling  an  engine,  or  filling  grease  ci:ps 
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while  the  engine  is  coupled  onto  a  train — aren't  they  liable  to 
kick  more  cars  down  on  yon,  in  making-  up  the  train? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Yes,  sir,  that  is  liable  to  be  done.  A  man 
is  taking  a  chance. 

Mr.  Stone:  Don't  you  think  it  increases  the  hazard  of  your 
work  to  prejjare  your  engine  after  it  has  been  coupled  onto  the 
train? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  think  an  engineer  has  got 
any  business  even  oiling  around  in  a  freight  yard  after  the  en- 
gine is  coupled  iip.  I  have  seen  cases  very  frequenth'  where 
they  would  shove  in  some  cars  in  making  up  the  train  and  there 
is  danger  if  a  man  is  on  top  of  the  engine — on  these  large  en- 
gines you  have  to  do  more  or  less  climbing,  and  I  believe  that 
work  should  be  done  at  the  roundhouse,  and  a  man  should  stay 
on  his  engine  after  he  gets  on  the  train. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  have  to  fill  your  own  grease  cups  on 
these  Mallets"? 

Mr.  Jackson:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     The  company  fills  them  for  you? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  If  you  had  to  fill  these  twenty  grease  cups  you 
would  have  to  get  down  earlier  yet,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes.     We  would  not  go  to  bed. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  fuel  are  you  using,  oil? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Coal. 

Mr.  Stone:     Mechanical  stoker? 

Mr.  Jackson:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     "Armstrong?" 

Mr.  Jackson:     "No.  2." 

Mr.  Stone:  In  regard  to  this  question  of  these  crews  going 
out  from  these  terminals  on  these  four  and  five  hundred  mile 
branches  that  you  speak  of,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  will  go 
out  and  tie  up  and  perhaps  run  on  again  further,  and  possibly 
be  kept  away  from  home  a  week? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     It  is  not  uuusvial  for  that  to  happen? 

Mr.  Jackson:  No,  sir,  it  is  not.  There  are  cases  where 
they  stay  away  longer  than  that.  They  at  one  time  tried  to 
have  a  rule  agreed  to  by  the  local  officials  that  after  a  man 
stayed  away  from  the  home  terminal  five  days  he  would  be  per- 
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luittod  to  i-etuni;  hut  they  were  uot  very  successful  in  having 
tliat  ruU'  lived  uj)  to.  The  despatcher  kind  of  ligures  that  he  will 
send  them  wherever  Jie  needs  the  power,  and  it  is  a  network  of 
brancdies,  and  they  work  them  fifteen  hours  and  tliirty  minutes 
and  tie  them  up  at  a  water  tank.  Of  course,  they  usually  send 
a  watchman  to  watch  the  engine  and  clean  the  tire,  but  if  there 
is  any  work  to  be  done  on  the  engine,  it  is  done  by  the  crew. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  then  at  the  end  of  the  eight  hours  off  duty 
period,  another  fifteen  hours  and  thirty  minutes  on  duty!' 

Ml-.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  they  will  keejt  that  \\\>  for  a  week,  i)efore 
the  man  gets  back  home"? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  they  call  that  livint;',  down  in  your  coun- 
try ? 

Mr.  Jackson:  We  do  not.  1  ddii't  IcndW  what  othei-  peo]tle 
do. 

Mr.  Stone:      1   think  tiiat    is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Will  you  just  give  ni(>,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Jack- 
sou,  the  instan(^e  you  had  in  mind  of  the  man  l)eiug  out  fifteen 
hours  and  thirty  minutes,  and  then  off  duty  eight  hours,  and 
then  again  on  duty  fifteen  hours  and  thirty  minutes? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  cannot  name  you  any  si)ecitic  instance  of 
that.    That  has  happened  to  me. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Within  the  last  three  years? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Within  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  on  what  run  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Well,  you  start  from  Wellington,  Kansas, 
that  is  owY  main  line  terminal,  and  there  is  a  network  of  branches 
and  they  start  you  out  there,  and  it  is  a  wheat  country,  a  cattle 
country,  and  you  pick  up  wheat  and  distribute  cars,  and  pick  up 
wheat  and  get  out  in  that  western  country,  and  when  you  are 
fifteen  hours  and  thirty  minutes  out  they  will  tie  you  up  at  some 
point.  They  have — take  Belvidere,  Kansas,  for  instance;  there 
is  a  coal  chute  there,  and  a  man  can  get  a  bed  there;  and  a  meal, 
such  as  it  is,  and  they  have  a  watchman  there  to  watch  your  en- 
gine, and  that  is  a  common  thing,  that  is  the  reftular  course  out 
of  there. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  what  mouth  did  this  occur  iu,  you  say, 
from  Wellington  to  this  point,  fifteen  hours? 

Mr.  Jackson :  I  could  not  name  you  any  specitic  points,  but 
iu  the  month  of  August  I  lost  my  Mallet  on  account  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  force,  temporarily.  In  the  month  of  August  I  was  on 
small  power,  and  that  is  where  our  small  power  goes  to,  the 
branches. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Your  service  record  for  August,  1914,  would 
give  all  of  the  length  of  the  time  tliat  you  have  in  mind,  as  to 
fifteen  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  and,  then,  the  rest  of  that  over 
fifteen  hours  and  thirty  minutes  '! 

Mr.  Jackson :  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  say  that  every  trij)  is  fifteen 
hours  and  thirty  minutes.  1  would  venture  to  say  that  there 
won't  be  any  of  them  under  fourteen  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Jackson,  your  service  record  for  the 
month  of  August,.  1914,  would  show  this  particularly  hard  and 
peculiarly  difficult  class  of  service  that  you  have  described  on 
tie-ups  on  bi-anches? 

Mr.  Jackson :     Yes,  sir.     Any  other  engineer  on  that  divi-  ' 
sion,  that  is  not  on  a  Mallet,  will  say  the  same  thing.    That  is 
July  and  August.    I  think  July  and  AugTist  was  when  I  was  on 
the  small  power. 

Mr.  Sheean:     July  and  August,  1914? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  have  been  running  this  Mallet  how  long! 

Mr.  Jackson :  I  am  the  youngest  man  holding  a  Mallet,  and 
if  there  is  a  depression  in  business  and  they  cut  a  man  off,  I 
would  be  the  man,  and  I  will  be  on  the  extra  board,  and  then, 
I  will  be  called  in  my  turn  and  catch  the  small  power.  I  believe — 
it  was  in  September,  I  think,  they  put  my  Mallet  liack  on,  and 
I  have  been  on  a  Mallet  ever  since. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  describing  what  you  did  when  you  came 
down  there  in  the  morning,  in  the  way  of  registering,  and  com- 
paring your  watch,  and  oiling  around,  I  believe  you  said  to  Mr. 
Stone  that  your  pay  had  not  begun.  Assuming,  that  after  you 
had  done  this  comparing,  looked  at  your  watch,  registered,  and 
gone  to  oiling  around,  that  you  were  then  notified  that  they  did 
not  need  you  any  more  that  day.  At  the  end  of  forty-five 
minutes  from  the  time  that  you  reported,  what  would  your  pay 
be  under  the  schedule? 
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Mr.  Jackson^     I  wtis  released f 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jackson :  I  would  get  thirty-three  and  one-third  miles, 
or  one-third  of  a  day. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  are  working  now  on  an  engine  wliich 
takes  a  $6.20  rate? 

Mr.  Jackson :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  if  at  the  end  of  these  forty-five  minutes 
when  you  say  you  were  not  under  paj',  if  they  released  you  they 
■would  pay  you  one-third  of  $6.20? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  do  you  reason  that  you  ai-e  not  under 
pay  when  you  are  doing  that ! 

Mr.  Jackson :  That  is  provided  for  in  the  schedule,  that  a 
man  called  and  released,  not  used,  will  be  paid  for  one-third 
of  a  day. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If,  after  you  have  registered  and  compared 
your  watch,  and  oiled  around,  you  make  this  run  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  miles,  which,  I  think  you  said,  was  the  distance  be- 
tween those  terminals — 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  made  it  in  eight  hours,  all  told,  from  the 
time  you  first  reported,  you  would  receive  $8.64  for  that,  would 
you  not? 

Ml".  Jackson:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     6.20  times  108? 

Mr.  Jackson :     $6.70  it  pays  over  the  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  would  be  6.20  times  107  miles? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir — 108  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  run  that  Mallet  engine  in  the 
through  freiglit  service  on  that  division  for  some  time,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Off  and  on,  I  have  run  more  or  less,  ))rob- 
ably  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  for  a  month  at  a  time  you 
have  made  that  run  between  these  terminals,  one  hundred  and 
eight  miles,  averaging  7.8  hours,  for  the  entire  month? 

Mr.  Jackson:  When  we  first  got  the  Mallet  engines  we 
made  better  time  than  we  do  now. 

Mr.  Sheean:     When  did  vou  first  get  them? 
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Mr.  Jackson:  January,  1912,  I  think  they  came  to  our 
division. 

Mr.  Sbeean:  As  late  as  October,  191o,  isn't  it  a  fact  that, 
running  between  those  points,  twenty-eight  days  in  the  month, 
your  average  tune  on  the  run  was  only  7.8  hours,  and  that  you 
were  paid  for  that  $1218.86,  twenty-eight  days,  in  which  your 
average  work  per  day  was  only  7.8  hours  f 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  never  got  to  the  tine  point  of  figuring  up 
the  average  running  time  of  each  train  for  a  full  month.  I  was 
just  giving  an  estimate  of  about  the  number  of  hours  we  were 
on  duty;  but,  the  month  of  October  was  the  month  of  the  stock 
rush,  and  every  man  on  the  division  went  just — you  were  going 
all  the  time  in  the  month  of  October. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Do  you  know  Mr.  C.  A.  Willett":! 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Does  he  run  ojijiosite  you,  or,  as  a  member 
of  the  pool,  in  the  pool  service  between  these  two  points? 

Mr.  Jackson  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Running  in  the  pool  service,  his  run  would 
be  fairly  typical  of  the  runs  between  tliese  points'? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     He  has  run  in  the  pool  right  along"? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  through  an  entire  year  the  average  time  of 
Mr.  AVillett  on  that  run  between  these  two  points  was  less  than 
eight  hours  per  trip,  and  that  continued  throughout  the  entire 
year,  and  produced  for  him  some  com])ensation  over  $1900, 
would  you  say  that  your  estimate  as  to  the  length  of  time  ordi- 
narily consumed  in  that  run  was  a  little  high? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  never  have  figured  it  right  down,  but 
we  have  a  Red  Ball  train  through  there;  our  trains  are  cut  to 
about  2500  tons  on  all  these  Red  Ball  trains,  and  we  get  over 
the  road  with  the  Red  Ball  trains:  ther(>  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  rimning  in  the  ])Ool  there,  as  you  men  do 
on  this  service,  you  may^  catch  this  Red  Ball  one  day,  and  the 
drag  the  next  day,  and  the  Red  Ball  the  next,  just  a  matter  of 
chance  as  to  whether  a  man  happens  to  get  the  Red  Ball  oi-  get 
the  drag? 

Mr.  Jackson:     That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii:  And  tliat  \)6o\  servico,  ])ooliiig  tlio.se  runs,  has 
hf'on  a  long-  continnod  practice,  liasn't  it? 

]\rr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shccau:  And  the  size  of  any  extra  board  that  is  main- 
tained to  protect  the  road,  is  determined  by  the  men,  isn't  it,  that 
is,  primarily? 

Mr.  Jackson :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Tliey  take  it  np  witli  the  management  in  case 
the  ])ool  tinds  the  S])are  lioard  is  too  large? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Tt  is  regiilated  l)y  the  men  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  otTicials. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  what  T  mean;  and  they  run  first  in 
first  ont,  in  the  pool  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Sheean:  In  your  estimate  of  the  local,  Mr.  Jackson, 
the  length  of  time  that  local  has  taken  between  these  points, 
you  kept  no  actual  track,  through  any  period  of  time,  as  to  what 
the  time  was — 

Mr.  Jackson  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Made  by  the  local  train? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Not  for  a  month. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     What  is  it. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Not  for  a  month.  Once  in  a  while  you  will 
see  the  local  crew  get  in,  maybe,  for  supper,  sometimes  you  will 
see  them  tied  up  at  Alva,  the  first  water  tank.  I  have  never  got 
down  to  the  fine  point  of  figuring  up  the  number  of  hours  for  an 
entire  month,  averaging  it  for  a  month's  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  for  any  other  particular  period? 

Mr.  Jackson:     No. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Have  you  run  on  a  local,  too,  between  these 
points  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Not  between  Wellington  and  Waymoka. 

Mr.  Sheean:  1  think  you  said  you  had  been  in  this  class 
of  service,  as  an  engineer,  for  seven  years. 

Mr.  J  ackson :     Freight  engineer. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  have  you  been  an  engineei-,  Mr. 
Jackson? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Seven  years. 

Mr.  Sheean.     Seven  years? 

Mr.  Jackson :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Shcean:     How  old  are  you  now? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Thirty-six. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  long  did  you  firef 

Mr.  Jackson :     Three  years. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Your  employment  has  been  with  the  Santa 
Fe  all  the  time '! 

Mr.  Jackson:      I  \\as  promoted  on  the  Santa  Fe. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     At  tlie  end  of  three  years  you  were  promoted? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Took  your  examination  as  soon,  under  the 
rule,  as  you  were  eligible  for  it? 

Mr.  Jackson:     \'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  have  been  an  engineer  since  that  time! 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  your  estimate  of  your  average  earnings, 
being  about  $155  ])er  month,  what  period  of  time  did  you  cover 
in  that  estimate,  averaging  $155  a  month? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  never  figured  that  up,  but  I  should  say  for 
the  entire  i)eriod  since  I  have  been  running. 

Mr.  Slieean:  (loiiig  back  seven  years  tlien,  you  have  aver- 
aged $155 :' 

Mr.  Jackson:     No,  I  never  averaged  it  lap. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  when  you  said  that  you  averaged  about 
$155  a  month,  you  had  in  mind  your  entire  period  of  service 
as  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Jackson :     No,  take  for  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Sheean :     The  last  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Yes,  sir.  When  I  was  first  promoted  I  did 
not  get  as  much  work  as  I  have  in  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  last  three  years;  you  would  say  $155  a 
montli  was  a  fair  average  during  tliat  period? 

Ml-.  Jackson:  T  think  that  would  be  fair  for  my  average 
monthly  earnings. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  that  estimate,  did  you  have  in  mind  any 
jiarticular  number  of  days  per  month  or,  per  year,  that  you  would 
lay  off? 

Mr.  Jackson: — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Jackson :  No,  sir,  I  did  not  lay  off  a  great  deal ;  a  few 
davs  a  month. 
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Mr.  Slieeau:  This  run  of  $6.70  a  day,  made  in  less  than 
eight  hour.s,  in  case  it  should  be  made  in  less  than  eight  hours, 
or  average  less  than  that,  would  produce  something  over  $200 
per  month  if  a  man  worked  everj^  day,  eight  hours,  wouldn't  it' 

Mr.  Jackson:  Yes,  sir,  it  would,  but  I  don't  believe  the 
engines  make  over  twenty-five  days  out  of  the  month,  if  a  man 
was  to  follow  them  regularly,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  follow 
one  regularly  every  day,  day  in  and  day  out. 

Mr.  Sheeau :  I  did  not  mean  at  all,  in  any  way,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, to  criticise  what  was  said,  but  to  find  out  about  what  you 
estimated  as  to  the  number  of  days  in  a  month  that  you  worked, 
in  this  estimate  of  $155. 

Mr.  Jackson:  That  is  just  my  rough  estimate.  I  never 
fig-ured  it  up.  I  never  sat  down  and  figured  up  my  time  for  a 
year,  to  figure  how  miich  I  made  in  a  year,  or  how  much  it  would 
average  per  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  is  some  other  fellow  working  twenty- 
five  days  a  month  you  figured? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Well,  I  don't  think  1  put  in  twenty-five  days 
a  month. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  This  rate  on  this  Mallet  engine  of  304,700 
pounds  was  fixed  by  the  Award  of  1910,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  don't  know.  We  did  not  have  the  Mallets 
imtil  1912,  and  I  don't  know  whether  the  award  of  1910  fixed 
that  rate  or  not 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  1910  you  do  know,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, that  the  representation  was  made,  that  a  larger  and  heavier 
type  of  engine  was  coming  into  use,  was  being  installed  on  west- 
ern roads,  and  that  a  rate  was  fixed  for  the  Mallets,  on  roads 
which  then  did  not  have  them,  so  that  they  would  take  that  rate 
whenever  they  did  put  in  heavier  engines? 

Mr.  Jackson :  I  don't  Imow.  T  was  not  a  party  to  that  1910 
award. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  have  not  followed  up  the  proceedings  to 
see  whether  the  Santa  Fe,  bj'  virtue  of  that  award,  was  obli- 
gated to  put  in  this  particular  rate  which  became  opex-ative, 
not  until  1912,  at  Avhich  time  they  put  on  engines  which  took  that 
rate  in. 

Mr.  Jackson :  I  probably  so  understood  at  the  time,  but  I 
do  not  recall  it  now. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 
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The  Chairman:     Anything  further,  Mr.  Stone? 
Mr.  Stone:     I  want  to  ask  you  another  question. 

REDIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  the  practice  on  the  Santa  Fe  Road,  if 
you  were  tied  up  in  less  than  fourteen  hours  l^etween  terminals, 
that  your  pay  would  be  continuous  under  your  schedule"? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  So,  they  always  manage  to  work  you  that  four- 
teen hours  so  as  to  be  released  from  paying  continuous  time  that 
you  would  get  under  the  law? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Yes,  they  watcli  out  for  that  part  of  it;  that 
is  certainly  true. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  spoke  of  l)eing  called  and  released,  and 
getting  one-third  of  a  day.  How  often,  during  your  experience 
as  an  engineer,  do  you  think  you  have  been  called  and  ju-epared 
to  handle  an  engine,  and  then  lieen  released  without  further 
service  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  never  recollect  of  a  case.  I  don't  tiiink  I 
ever  was  called  and  released,  on  a  Mallet  engine. 

Mr.  Stone:  Or  on  any  other  engine,  were  you  ever  called 
and  released! 

Mr.  Jackson:     I  do  not  recollect  of  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  these  cases  are  so  rare  that 
it  would  he  almost  a  red  letter  day  in  a  mau's  life  if  that  hap- 
pens? 

Mr.  Jackson:  That  would  not  happen  twice  in  a  man's  nat- 
ural lifetime.  Of  course,  you  take  the  Santa  Fe  system  as  a 
whole,  and  they  might  point  out  several  instances  of  it,  but  I 
am  speaking  of  my  experience  on  my  division,  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  spoke  of  being  promoted  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  Are  firemen  on  that  division  still  promoted  at  the 
end  of  three  years? 

Mr.  Jackson:  They  are  still  promoted,  but  they  are  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  an  engine  at  the  end  of  three  years,  as  I 
was. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  other  words,  they  are  i|ualitied  engineers, 
but  they  are  still  firing? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  have  a  promoted  man  tiring  for  me  on  the 
Mallet. 
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Mr.  Stone:  He  lias  been  firing-  for  some  six  or  seven  years, 
has  he  not? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  cduld  not  say  just  how  long.  He  has  been 
firing  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Stone:  He  was  promoted,  that  is,  he  was  qualified  and 
promoted  on  the  list,  at  that  time?  Do  you  know  how  many 
years'  seniority  he  holds  as  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Jackson:     I  don't  think  he  has  made  his  date  yet. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  he  passed  the  examination  some  two  or 
three  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  would  not  say  just  when  he  passed  the  ex- 
amination.   I  know^  they  used  him  for  a  switch  engineer. 

Mr.  Stone:     Doesn't  that  establish  his  date? 

Mr.  Jackson:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  this  heavy  power, 
promotion  is  slower,  and  firemen  have  to  fire  longer  now  than 
ever  before? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Yes.  They  promote  men  when  the  three 
years  are  up,  but  dowm  in  our  territory  the  promotion  is  not 
veiy  fast.  That  is,  for  a  man  to  rise  from  the  position  of  fire- 
man, to  engineer. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  speak  of  promotion  down  there.  You  mean 
by  that  that  a  man  has  qualified  by  passing  all  the  examinations 
and  is  ready  to  take  an  engine  out  if  called  upon? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     He  is  ready  to  be  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     He  has  passed  the  final  examination? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  you  don't  mean  by  that  that  he  is  actually 
in  the  service  as  an  engineer  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all. 

RE-DHIECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVliat  is  the  name  of  your  fireman  who  has 
qualified  as  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Jackson:     H.  B.  Hendricks. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  you  spoke  of  the  provision  whereby 
you   would   be   jiaid   for  continuous  time  if  you  were  tied  up 
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before  fourteen  hours,  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  uot,  that  the  entire  mat 
ter  of  the  manner  of  compliance  with  the  Sixteen  Hour  Law,  was 
covered,  or,  is  covered,  by  agreement  between  the  four  railway 
organizations  and  the  railroad  companies'? 

Mr.  Jackson:  That  is  the  agreement.  I  don't  know  liow 
many  organizations  there  ai'e  in  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  w^as,  as  a  part  of  that  agreement,  provided, 
was  it  not,  tliat,  under  the  laAV  limiting  the  hours  of  service,  a 
crew  in  road  service  Avill  not  be  tied  up  until  the  expiration  of 
fourteen  hours  on  duty,  under  the  Federal  law,  or,  within  two 
hours  of  the  time  limit  provided  by  state  laws,  if  state  laws 
govern.    That  is  part  of  the  agreement,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jackson :     Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  was  the  instance  of  the  men  that,  in  giving 
obedience  to  this  Sixteen  Hour  Law,  the  railroad  companies 
should  not  tie  up  men  until  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  hours? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  whether  we  in- 
sisted on  this,  but  1  know  that  is  the  ruling. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  do  not  know,  Mr.  Jackson,  that  it  was  the 
claim  of  the  men  that,  unless  that  provision  was  made,  that  the 
railroad  companies,  according  to  the  claim  of  the  men,  were 
tying  up  their  crews,  claiming  that  the  law  compelled  them  to 
tie  them  up,  and  that  the  men  insisted  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies could  do  so  only  after  the  lapse  of  foiii'teen  liours,  thereby 
giving  the  men  fourteen  hours  pay? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  suppose  that  wsis  the  way  it  was  brought 
about.  I  am  not  familiar  witli  the  circumstances.  All  I  am 
familiar  with  is  that  is  the  way  it  operates,  that  is  the  way  the 
rule  is  appUed. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  rule  was  worked  out  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  organizations  and  the  men? 

Mr.  Jackson :     I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Sheean :  As  to  what  should  be  considered  the  proper 
method  to  follow  under  the  law? 

^Ir.  Jackson :  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  but  I  do  know  they 
are  very  careful  what  they  do  under  the  fourteen  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  do  know  that  that  is  because  of  the 
agreement  between  the  organizations  and  the  men? 

Mr.  Jackson :     I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Stoiu':  Do  you  know,  at  the  tinu'  this  settlement  was 
made  by  the  four  organizations,  wliat  brought  about  this  settle- 
ment of  the  liours  of  service,  are  you  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  Jackson :     I  do  not  recall  that  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  do  not  know  who  was  spokesman  for  the 
four  organizations  at  the  time  the  settlement  was  made,  do  you? 

Mr.  Jackson:     I  do  not  recall  it  now. 

Mr.  Stone:  Neither  do  ycm  know  tliat  tlic  settlement  was 
not  at  all  satisfactory  to  any  of  the  organizations,  liut  was 
the  best  that  could  be  gotten  at  tliat  time  without  a  tiglit — you 
don't  know  that  either,  do  you? 

Mr.  Jackson:     T  don't  recall  that.  ^Ir.  Stone. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  do  know  that  the  settlement  niadt'  is  not 
satisfactory  to  tlie  rank  and  file  of  the  men,  do  ymi  not.' 

Mr.  Jackson:     The  fourteen-hour  clause.' 

Mr.  Stone:  The  (juestior,  of  tying  u])  erews  away  from 
home  and  paying  actual  miles  for  coming  in.  you  do  know  that 
is  not  satisfactory,  don't  yon? 

Mr.   Jackson:     No,   that   is   not   satisfactory. 

Mr.  Stone:     1   think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  -Fackson,  what  do  you  mean  liy  splitting 
a  switch  or  running  through  a  switch? 

Mr.  Jackson:  By  the  engine  jiassing  through  a  switch 
when  it  is  lined  np  against  yon  and  cither  bending  or  breaking 
the  point. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is.  trailing  through  the  .switch? 

Mr.  Ja(!kson  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  switch  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Why.  in  some  cases  it  would  bend  the  point. 
and  in  some  cases  it  wotdd  break  it,  hut  there  aic  eases  I  liave 
seen  where  it  would  pull  the  switclistaud  up.  Soniethini;-  lias 
got  to  give. 

Mr.  Park:  It  would  involve  leaving  the  track  in  a  danger- 
ous condition,   wiuddn't    it? 

Mr.  Jackson:      It  certainly  would. 

Ml".  Park:  And,  a  train  rnnuinti  in  the  oppo.-ite  direction 
would  be  derailed? 

Mr.  Jackson:  This  is  in  yard  limits  I  have  reference  to, 
about  this  man:  but  to  run  tliron.gh  any  switcli  would  leave  the 
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track  in  a  eouditioii  tliat  it  would  liave  to  be  repaired  before 
any  train  or  engine  could  pass  over  it  in  safety. 

Mr.  Park :  If  it  was  at  night,  in  the  yard  limits,  and  this 
occurred,  and  an  engine  or  train  was  going  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, it  would  be  derailed  there  at  the  switch,  if  it  had  not  been 
repaired  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:  If  it  had  not  been  protected  by  the  man  that 
went  through  it. 

Mr.  Park:  So  that,  in  administering  discipline,  it  is  not 
for  an  offense  that  is  trifling,  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  run  through 
and  split  a  switch  and  leave  it  in  that  condition  f 

Mr.  Jackson:  Well,  it  depends  on  circumstances.  If  a 
man  deliberately  overlooks  a  switch  on  his  side  of  the  track,  why, 
yes,  it  is  a  serious  offense.  If  you  are  running  a  Mallet  engine 
with  110  feet  of  engine  sticking  out  in  front  of  you,  and  you 
run  through  one  that  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  track,  there  is 
some  excuse  for  that. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Mr.  Park,  I  don 't  think  the  witness  caught 
the  question,  the  last  part  you  added.  To  leave  it  in  that  condi- 
tion, that  changes  the  status  of  the  question  very  much. 

Mr.  Park :  He  says  he  might  run  through  it  and  not  know 
it.  Of  course,  if  he  didn't  know  it  he  would  leave  it  in  that 
condition. 

Mr.  Jackson:     No,  no. 

Mr.  Park:     Just  explain. 

Mr.  Jackson:  If  a  man  ran  through  a  switch,  he  would 
protect  it  by  leaving  a  flagman  there  or  getting  someone  to  re- 
port the  switch.  A  man  would  not  run  through  a  switch  and 
go  away  and  leave  it. 

Mr.  Park:  Are  you  usually  disciplined  for  running- 
through  a  switch  when  you  report  it  and  protect  it? 

Mr.  Jackson :  That  is  left  a  good  deal  to  the  discretion  of 
the  trainmaster.    It  depends  on  circumstances. 

Mr.  Park :     Are  you  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee .' 

Mr.  Jackson:     Xot  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Park :     You  have  been  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Byram:     Mr.  Jackson,  have  you  both  engines,  these 
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large  Mallet  eugines  and  tlie  oilier  .smaller  engines,  running  in 
that  territory? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrani :  You  sijoke  of  having  lost  your  Mallet  through 
seniority  and  making  it  necessary  for  you  to  take  one  of  the 
smaller  engines. 

Mr.  Jackson  :  The  smaller  engines  are  not  assigned.  When 
you  do  not  hold  a  Mallet  engine  you  go  on  the  extra  board. 

Mr.  Byram:  Y^ou  consider  it  a  desirable  thing  to  hold  a 
Mallet  engine,  if  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:  It  is  preferred  above  the  extra  board,  but 
every  local  nm,  assigned  run,  on  the  division  is  held  by  older 
men  than  the  men,  on  the  Mallets. 

Mr.  Byram:  The  men  go  from  the  Mallets  to  these  other 
runs  when  they  can? 

Mr.  Jackson :  Anything,  to  get  off  a  Mallet,  except  switch- 
ing. 

Mr.  Byrani :  Where  do  these  smaller  engines  run,  on  the 
main  line  or  branches? 

Mr.  Jackson :     On  the  branches. 

Mr.  Byram :     Doing  the  lightei'  work  ? 

Mr.  Jackson :  It  does  not  haul  as  long  a  train.  The  engine 
pulls  her  tonnage,  whatever  it  is  rated  at.  Of  course,  it  is  a 
different  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Byram:  Branch  line  service  is  usually  preferred  by 
the  older  men,  the  regularly  assigned  runs? 

Mr.  Jackson:  It  didn't  use  to  be.  It  never  was  until  Mal- 
lets came  there. 

Mr.  Byram:  Y'^ou  had  rather  run  a  small  engine  on  a 
branch  line,  at  a  lower  rate  of  pay,  than  to  run  one  of  the  Mal- 
lets at  the  larger  rate  of  pay  on  the  main  line? 

Mr.  Jackson  •     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     Do  I  understand  that  the  Mallets  are  assigned? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir,  regularly. 

Mr.  Park:  You  have  been  talking  about  running  in  the 
pool;  that  wasn't  very  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  Jackson:  There  is  a  regular  engineer  aild  fireman  as- 
signed to  the  Mallet,  and  the  Mallet  is  run  first  in  and  first  out. 
They  take  their  turn.  That  is,  thej'  are  in  a  pool,  they  run  first 
in  and  first  out,  they  have  no  assigned  nms. 
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Mr.  Park:     You  do  not  hold  your  regular  engine f 

Mr.  Jackson:  Yes,  sir,  you  hold  a  regular  engine,  but  you 
have  no  assigned  run  to  go  out  on. 

Mr.  Park:     Then  you  are  assigned  to  one  particular  engine? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  And  hold  that  as  long  as  you  are  in  that  class 
of  service? 

Mr.  Ja.ckson:  You  are  supposed  to.  There  are  not  very 
many  Mallets  that  can  follow  the  men. 

Mr.  Park:  When  you  lay  off,  somebody  rxms  it  for  a  trip 
or  two,  and  you  take  it  again? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Yes,  sir,  the  extra  man  catches  it  and  repre- 
sents you. 

Mr.  Park:  When  that  engine  is  in  the  roimdhouse,  do  you 
frequently  go  down  to  the  roimdhouse  and  look  it  over,  and  do 
some  work  on  it? 

Mr.  Jackson:  No.  We  used  to,  but  do  not  now.  No,  we 
have  got  too  much  engine  now.  We  would  never  get  all  the 
way  around. 

'  Mr.  Park:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  many  grease  cups  are  there  on  that  Mal- 
let engine? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Twenty,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  steam  leakage 
around  the  front  end? 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir,  we  do. 

Mr.  Stone :     Pretty  hard  matter  to  see  in  winter  ? 

Mr.  Jackson:  In  ,cold  weather  the  steam  leaks  bother  us, 
although  they  make  awful  efforts  to  stop  them ;  but,  it  seems  that 
when  a  Mallet  engine  will  get  a  little  bit  dirty  or  the  water  gets 
in  there,  the  water  seems  to  cut  out  the  packing  and  loosen  up 
the  joints. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  they  leak? 

Mr.  Jackson:     They  leak  steam. 

Mr.  Stone:  Coming  back  to  that  question  of  preferring 
the  light  engine  to  the  assigned  Mallet,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the 
reason  men  stay  on  the  Mallets  instead  of  taking  the  lighter 
power,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  light  power  is  gone  away  from 
home  a  week  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Jackson:     What  I  had  reference  to,  about  the  men 
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takiii.ii'  the  lighter  onsiiics,  is  aasigued  runs  on  those  brandies, 
locals,  and  such  as  that.  Of  course,  the  light  power  I  had  refer- 
ence to,  that  stays  away  from  home  so  long  as  a  week,  that  is  the 
work  off  the  extra  board;  the  extra  engineer  catches  that.  Of 
course,  they  liave  assigned  runs  on  those  l)ranches  that  have  their 
regular  tie-up  points. 

Mr.  Stone :  Bvit  the  men  who  run  in  the  extra  pool  with  the 
light  jiower  are  liable  to  get  away  from  liome  and  be  gone  a 
week. 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  for  that  reason  the  men  would  much  pre- 
fer to  hold  the  Mallet  engines  and  go  up  and  down  the  main 
line ". 

Mr.  Jackson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Y'ou  have  a  number  of  branches  on  that  divis- 
ion, have  you  not ' 

Mr.  Jackson :     Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  is  the  length  of  them! 

Mr.  Jackson:  One  from  Mulvane  to  Englewood,  one  hun- 
dred and  sLsty-six  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  don't  need  to  name  all  of  them — they  run 
from  what  —  from  ten  miles  to  one  himdred  and  sixty-eight 
miles  i 

Mr.  Jackson  :  From  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  to  twenty- 
one. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman :     Call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  will  call  Mr.  B.  J.  Bassett. 

B.  J.  BASSETT  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  This  is  engineer  B.  J.  Bassett  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  running  between  Livingston  and  Calumet.  (Addressing 
witness.)  You  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  employ  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Company? 

Mr.  Bassett :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  are  a  promoted  man? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Y'^ou  did  vour  firing  on  the  Northern  Pacific ? 
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Mr.  Bassett:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  class  of  service  are  you  in  at  the  present 
time '! 

Mr.  Bassett :     In  freight  service. 

Mr.  Stone:     How  long  have  you  been  in  that  service"? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Regularly,  since  September,  1905—1905,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Stone :     A  little  over  nine  years  ? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  class  of  engine  do  you  run! 

Mr.  Bassett:  At  the  present  time  I  am  running  a  Super- 
heater— Mikado. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  is  the  weight  on  drivers  f 

Mr.  Bassett:     320,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  is  the  total  of  the  engine — what  is  the 
weight  on  drivers'? 

Mr.  Bassett:     It  is  241,500  pounds,  I  think. 

Mr.  Stone :  What  is  the  tractive  power  of  this  engine,  do 
you  know? 

Mr.  Bassett:     It  is  57,100  pounds,  I  think. 

Mr.  Stone:  When  was  this  class  of  engine  put  in  service 
on  the  Northern  Pacitie? 

Mr.  Bassett :     In  the  spring  of  1913. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  there  been  any  material  increase  in  the 
tonnage  rating  on  your  division  since  1910? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Explain  to  tlie  Board  how  much  and  in  what 
way? 

Mr.  Bassett :  Well,  the  cause  of  the  increase  on  the  district 
on  which  I  am  working,  was  due  to  the  installment  of  this  heavier 
power.  The  increase  in  the  First  district,  which  is  from  Liv- 
ingston to  Billings — I  don't  know  what  the  cause  was,  but  it  is 
on  the  same  power.  It  varies  all  the  way  up  as  high  as  34  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Stone :  Practically  running  from  27  to  34  per  cent  in- 
crease, does  it? 

Mr.  Bassett:     On  the  district  where  I  am  working  now. 
Mr.  Stone :     Do  you  consider  that  the  responsibility  of  your 
work  has  increased  with  the  introduction  of  these  engines,  this 
heavier  power? 
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Mr.  Bassett:  Well,  as  an  example,  1  will  say  that  one  of 
the  oldest  men,  or  the  oldest  man  in  that  service  on  that  district, 
shortly  after  this  power  was  installed,  went  from  the  second 
district  to  the  Hrst  district,  where  there  is  a  difference  of  about 
$62  per  month,  that  is  in  a  SO-day  iiiontli. 

And,  another  engineer  that  is  not  as  old  in  the  seniority  list, 
also  went  there,  in  iireferenoe  to  handling  these  long  trains  and 
this  heavier  ]iower.  And,  there  were  two  of  the  freight  men 
this  fall  that  were  set  back  on  account  of  lack  of  business,  that 
have  taken  this  first  district  in  preference  to  the  second  dis- 
trict, as  they  were  older  than  auj'  of  the  men  that  were  in  this 
chain  gang-  or  ])ool  service  on  the  second  district.  Owing  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  road,  the  grades — 

Mr.  Stone:  What  arc  your  grades,  if  I  might  interrupt 
you  ? 

Mr.  Bassett :  The  hrst  grade  from  Livingston  west  is  1.8 
per  cent.  The  grade  on  the  Continental  Divide,  going  into  Butte, 
is  a  two  two  grade. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  mean  l)y  two  two,  a  2.2  per  cent  grade? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes,  sir,  2.2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stone :  Are  these  engines  as  comfortable  inside  the 
cab,  with  their  limited  room  and  larger  boiler  head,  as  the 
older  type  of  engine? 

Mr.  Bassett:  We  haven't  the  room  in  the  cab  that  we  had 
in  the  old  engines.  A^liile  they  have  not  a  standard  seat  box 
on  those  engines,  the  seat  box  of  the  one  I  am  on  is  aboiit  18 
by  20,  that  is  at  the  top,  and  it  is  about  14  inches  from  the 
boilerhead ;  that  is,  from  the  front  of  the  seat  box  to  the  boiler- 
head.  Of  course,  the  piping  to  the  brake  valve  takes  up  part 
of  that  space,  which  makes  it  quite  warm  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  the  boilerhead  clear  back  through  the  cab 
on  that  type  of  engine? 

Mr.  Bassett:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  What  is  the  distance  between  the  side  of  the 
boiler  and  the  side  of  the  cab;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Bassett:.  Well,  I  don't  know  the  distance,  but  the 
piping  takes  up  all  the  room.  You  cannot  pass  out  between 
the  side  of  the  cab  and  the  boiler;  that  is,  out  of  the  front 
window. 
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Mr.  Stoue:  It  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  get  out 
through  the  frout  window  onto  the  footboard? 

Mr.  Basse tt:  A  small  man  might  squeeze  out  there,  but 
you  couldn't  get  out  there  witli  any  comfort.  It  would  require 
some  difficulty. 

Mr.  Stone:     Are  there  any  branches  on  your  division? 

Mr.  Bassett:     There  are  quite  a  few,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  are  the  lengths  of  these? 

Mr.  Bassett:     The  longest  branch  is  about  71  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  the  shortest  one? 

Mr.  Bassett:     About  ten  miles;  eight  or  ten  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  plass  of  engines  are  used  on  these 
branches? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Well,  on  the  Butte  branch  it  is  the  same 
class  of  power  that  is  used  on  the  main  line  of  the  second  dis- 
trict. And  also,  the  Red  Lodge  branch  on  the  first  district,  the 
power  used  there  is  virtually  the  corresponding  power  that  is 
assigned  to  that  district. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  you  practically  use  the  same  class  of  power 
on  both  main  line  and  those  branches? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Yes,  sir,  on  those  two  branches.  We  have 
short  branches,  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  that  they  use  a  smaller 
class  of  power  on. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  there  any  differential  in  the  rates  of  pay  and 
rules  between  brancli  and  main  line  service  on  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific? 

Mr.  Bassett:     There  is  not,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  are  paid  the  same? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Well,  they  all  carry  the  road  rates,  for  the 
corresponding  class  of  power. 

Mr.  Stone:  Of  course,  the  smaller  engine  takes  the  smaller 
rate? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  time  are  you  required  to  report  for  duty? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Thirty  minutes  before  the  engine  is  ordered 
to  leave  the  roundhouse  track,  which  means  a  call  of  about  an 
hour  and  thirty  minutes  before  the  engine  is  ordered  to  leave  the 
roundhouse  track. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  are  supposed  to  be  on  your  engine,  and 
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ready  in  do  Imsiness.  thiit.\  minutes  before  the  time  required  to 
leave .' 

Mr.  Bas8ett:     We  are,  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Wliat  is  your  duty  during  tliat  time,  what  do 
you  do? 

Mr.  Bassett :  We  inspect  our  engines,  prepare  tbem  for  the 
trip.  That  is,  screw  down  the  grease  cups,  oil  the  engine  around, 
fill  the  lubricators  and  flange  oilers ;  see  that  we  have  the  neces- 
sary supplies ;  inspect  any  work  that  might  have  been  reported 
when  we  come  in. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  make  any  boiler  inspection  report, 
separate  and  distinct,  on  your  road? 

Mr.  Bassett:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  have  to  register  the  time  of  your 
watch? 

Mr.  Bassett :     Yes,  sir,  we  register  that. 

Mr.  Stone:     Sign  for  the  bulletins? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Yes,  sir,  sign  for  the  bulletins  and  register 
your  name  and  the  fireman's  name. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  have  to  register  at  the  I'oundhouse  as 
weU? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Yes,  sir,  we  generally  figure  on  doing  that. 
That  is  not  in  conjunction  with  the  thirty  minutes  that  we  pre- 
pare the  engine  before  leaving  the  roundhouse  track. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  do  all  that  before  that? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     Do  you  get  any  pay  for  this  time? 

Mr.  Bassett :  Well,  we  get  paid,  or  our  time  begins  thirty 
minutes  before  we  are  ordered  to  leave  the  roundhouse  track. 
We  are  paid  on  an  hour  basis.  That  is,  if  this  preparatory  time, 
as  you  might  term  it,  runs  into  overtime,  we  get  paid  for  that 
time. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  unless  you  do  earn  overtime  on  the  trip 
you  do  not  get  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Bassett :    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     So  you  get  it  and  you  don't  get  it? 

Mr.  Bassett :     We  get  it  and  we  don't  get  it. 

Mr.  Stone :  After  arrival  at  terminals  are  you  allowed  any 
time  for  inspection  of  engines  and  making  out  reports,  and  so 
forth? 
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Mr.  Bassett :  We  are,  yes,  sir.  We  inspect  our  engines  and 
report  the  necessary  work,  and  register  in,  and  when  we  register 
in  our  time  ceases.  Our  agreement  with  the  company  calls  for, 
from  the  time  we  are  relieved  from  the  care  of  the  engine,  whicli 
is  after  we  have  made  out  the  necessary  work  report. 

Mr.  Stone:     How  long  does  this  usually  take? 

Mr.  Bassett :     From  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Stone :  It  simply  fignires  in  the  time  from  the  time  you 
are  called  to  leave  until  released? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Now,  unless  you  run  into  overtime  you  receive 
no  additional  pay  for  tliis  work  ? 

Mr.  Bassett :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  are  paid  l>y  tlie  mile? 

Mr.  Bassett :     Y'^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  it  is  possible  for  you  to  go  to  the  round- 
house an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  before  leaving  time,  go 
over  the  road  with  perhaps  a  fast  freight  run,  get  into  the  other 
terminal,  and  give  thirty  minutes  to  the  inspection  of  your  en- 
gine, and  yet  do  it  all  for  the  actual  miles  run  .' 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  tlie  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  your  part  of  the  coimtry  since  1910? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Y^'es,  sir,  tliere  has.  There  lias  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  eating  houses,  what  we  term  the  company  restau- 
rants ;  and  tliere  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of 
coal.  There  was  a  bulletin  posted  by  the  manager  of  the  lunch 
counter  at  Livingston,  I  think  in  the  spring  of  1912  or  1913,  I 
don't  remember  which  now,  that  stated  that  owing  to  the  in- 
creased price  in  groceries,  it  compelled  them  to  raise  tlie  price  of 
the  meals  from  25  to  35  cents. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  find,  then,  that  your  living  away  from 
home,  as  well  as  your  home  expenses,  have  increased  since  that 
time? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes,  sir,  as  far  as  tlie  eating  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Stone :     Would  you  say  the  cost  of  fuel  has  increased ! 

Mr.  Bassett:  Yes,  sir,  the  cost  of  fuel  in  1910, — well,  in 
1910  I  bought  my  winter  coal  for  $4.65,  I  think  it  was,  in  five- 
ton  lots.    This  year  we  got  it  for  $6.00  in  five-ton  lots. 

Mr.  Stone:     Has  house  I'ent  increased? 
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Mr.  Basst'tt:     No,  sir,  not  notieeal)ly. 

Mr.  8tone:  Wliat  class  of  f'nol  arc  you  usiuj;'  on  your  en- 
gine, coal  or  oil;' 

Mr.  Bassett:     AVe  use  coal. 

Mr.  Stone:     Do  you  have  the  mechanical  stoker f 

Mr.  Bassett:     We  have  not,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Stoni':     About  how  much  coal  do  you  burn  each  trip? 

Mr.  Bassett :  On  our  west  trips  1  should  judge,  while  of 
course  they  vary  considerably,  that  we  use  about  ten  tons,  I 
should  say,  as  an  average. 

On  our  eastbound  trip  it  runs  up  fiom  sixteen  to  eighteen 
tons 

Mr.  Stone:     Wiiat  is  the  length  of  that  division? 

Mr.  Bassett:     122.S  miles. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  tliink  that  is  all. 

The  Clinii-niJin :     The  witness  is  with  yon,  Mr.  Sheean. 

(;K0SS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  SlieeMU:  What  is  the  rate  on  the  engine  you  are  run- 
ning now? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Do  you  mean  the  rate  of  pay? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Bassett:     $5.55  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  type  of  engine  was  put  in  on  your  divi- 
sion in  the  spring  of  1913? 

Mr.  Bassett:     I  think  it  was,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  before  that  time,  do  you  know  whether 
or  not,  the  company  had,  on  other  divisions,  engines  of  the  same 
type  or  not? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Well,  1  couldn't  say  for  sure,  l)ut  1  don't 
think  that  they  had. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  they  did  have  a  provision  in  their  sched- 
ule in  pursuance  of  the  concerted  movement  of  1910,  whereby 
the  rate  on  that  engine  was  fixed  at  the  time  it  went  into  serv- 
ice? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Yes,  sir,  we  had  the  Chicago  agreement  of 
1910  embodied  in  our  schedule  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  that  agreement  of  1910  was  nuide  to 
cover  all  the  railroads  in  the  movement  which  did  put  in  this 
larger  ]i(>wtM-.  any  time  that  they  miglit  put  it  in? 
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Mr.  Bassett :     It  is  my  understanding  that  it  did. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  Mr.  Bassett,  these  short  branches  that 
you  spoke  of,  I  think  you  said  some  of  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty 
miles  in.  length,  on  which  the  lighter  power  is  operated,  those 
branch  lines  are  not  operated  under  any  arrangement  whereby 
a  man  draws  a  hundred  miles,  in  case  he  runs  to  the  end  of  a 
branch  ten  miles  long,  are  they? 

Mr.  Bassett:     I  don't  understand  that. 

Mr.  Sheeaa:  When  you  speak  of  the  rates  of  pay  being 
the  same  on  the  same  class  of  engine,  if  the  engine  was  operated 
on  the  branch  as  if  it  was  operated  on  the  main  line,  there  is 
a  special  provision  to  prevent  ixnusual  and  excessive  payments 
that  might  arise  on  branches  if  you  had  a  straight  100  miles  or 
less,  10  hours  or  less,  provision  for  those  branches? 

Mr.  Bassett:  That  provision  is  in  effect  on  the  branches 
just  the  same  as  it  is  on  the  main  line. 

Mr.  Sheeaji :  It  luovides,  however,  for  a  combination  of  a 
series  of  short  rtms,  or  for  turn-arounds,  or  something  of  that 
sort? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sliecau  :  So  as  to  ,i>ct  cither  the  ten  lioiirs  or  tlie  hun- 
dred miles? 

Mr.  Bassett:  A\'ell.  thai  depeiids  on  whether  or  not  the 
assigmnent.  oi-  the  succession  of  sliort  runs  in  and  out  is  an 
assignment. 

Mr.  Sheean:  All  I  meant,  Mr.  Bassett,  was  that  these 
peculiar  conditions,  vnnnini;,  I  tliink,  you  said  all  the  way  from 
a  three-mile  up  to  a  seventy -mile  branch  in  length,  are  covered 
by  schedule  provisions,  which  authorize  a  series  of  short  runs 
on  branches,  or  something  of  thai  sort.  1  did  not  intend  to 
quote  your  exact  schedule. 

Mr.  Bassett:  Well,  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  meaning 
which  you  intend  to  convey,  b\it  I  will  say  that  the  schedule  on 
the  main  line  is  tlie  same  as  it  is  on  the  branches.  There  is 
no  extra  ])rovision  made;  that  is.  that  is  contrary  to  the  rules 
in  effect  on  the  branches  as  conijiared  with  the  rules  in  effect 
on  the  main  line. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  tlie  main  line,  tlien,  there  is  some  pro- 
vision for  the  combination  of  a  series  of  siiort  runs,  so  long 
as  it  is  done  within  100  niilcH,  or  10  hours;' 
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Mr.  Bassott  :     \Vit!iiii  Icii  hours  there  is,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shooaii :  Now,  witli  i-et'eieiice  to  tliis  ])reparatory  time, 
or  tho  allowance  of  thirty  iiiiinites  before  time  called  to  depart, 
one  way  of  puttinu-  tliat,  Mr.  liassett.  is  that  if  you  accept  under 
the  sciiednle  your  pay  in  liours,  yo\i  are  jiaid  from  thirty  min- 
utes |)revious  to  the  time  caMed  to  depart,  until  you  are  jinally 
released  from  duty  ? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Yes;  that  is,  if  lin'  trip  luiis  into  iioiirs  in- 
stead of  miles,  wliy,  our  ))ay  begins  tiiirty  minutes  before  we 
are  ordered  to  leave  the  roundhouse  track. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  the  scheduh'  provides,  of  course,  that 
the  men  may  elect  whether  they  aic  to  l)e  paid  in  time  or  miles 
on  each  run;  whichevei-  is  the  iireat<'r  they  may  take? 

Mr.  Bassett:  WoW.  tliere  are  often  otlier  conditions  that 
govern  that.  We  don't  ;d\vays  seb'ct  the  runs  under  tliose  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Sheean :  No,  I  did  not  mean  selecting  in  the  way  of 
seniority  or  anything  of  that  kind.  What  I  meant,  Mr.  Bassett, 
was  tlmt  after  you  have  made  a  run  on  any  particular  day  you 
are  given  the  option  of  being  paid  either  in  miles  or  houis,  that 
is,  having  your  ])ay  computed  eitlier  in  miles  or  hours? 

Mr.  Bassett :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  if  yon  at  the  end  of  the  trip  say,  "I  will 
take  my  pay  in  time,  have  my  pay  computed  on  the  time  basis," 
then  that  comimtation  starts  from  thirty  minutes  before  yon  are 
called  to  depart,  and  comes  down  to  the  time  of  your  final 
release? 

Mr.  Bassett:      >"es,  sir.  it  does. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  wlierever  you  elect  to  be  paid  on  a  time 
basis,  yon  have  the  rigid  under  the  schedule,  to  be  thus  paid  '. 

Mr.  Bassett:      Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  mean  on  any  trip? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Well,  of  course,  if  the  hours  are  the  greater 
we  always  compute  our  time  on  the  hour  basis.  If  the  miles  are 
gi'eatcn"  we  accept  the  mileage  rate. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  but  wherever  you  do  compute  on  the 
hourly  basis,  in  that  computation  you  start  your  time  from  thirty 
minutes  before  the  time  set  to  depart? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieenn  :     .Mr.  Bassett,  in  descril>ing  the  grades  on  these 
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that  I  followed  you  as  to  what  difference  you  said  there  was  in 
the  two  grades  that  you  mentioned. 

^Iv.  Bassett:  The  first  grade  out  of  Livingston  is  1.8  per 
cent,  about  that ;  and  the  grade  into  Butte,  that  is,  going  over 
the  Continental  Divide  into  J^)ntfe,  is  2:2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  in  tlic  Northern  Pacific  schedule  hotli 
of  those  grades,  or  on  that  part  of  the  line  on  which  these  grades 
occur,  provision  is  made  for  the  allowance  of  certain  construc- 
tive miles? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  schedule  makes  provision  for  different 
allowances  on  different  parts  of  the  line  in  accordance  with  what 
the  conditions  may  happen  to  be  at  different  places.  A  certain 
number  of  miles  at  one  place,  and  a  certain  number  lietween  cer- 
tain other  points. 

Mr.  Bassett:  Yes,  sir,  that  is,  after  a  grade  reaches  a 
certain  per  cent  there  are  constructive  miles  allowed. 

Mr.  Sheean:  They  are  allowed  between  certain  designated 
]iuiiils  ii!  the  schedule? 

Ml-.    Rnssett:     Yi^s. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  between  those  points  you  add  the  differ- 
ent constructive  miles  that  the  schedule  provides  for  at  differ- 
ent places? 

Mr.  Bassett:  We  add  those  constructive  miles  to  the  actual 
mileage  of  the  district  or  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  between  certain  points  six  miles  are  al- 
lowed, between  other  points  eight  miles,  and  between  certain 
other  points,  twelve  miles? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  addition  to  the  actual  miles  of  the  ti'ip? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  loTig  have  you  been  an  engineer,  Mr. 
Bassett? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Wli\',  1  was  )iroinofed  in  September,  1908.  I 
have  been  in  regular  service  since  the  fall  of  1905. 

Mr.  Sheean:    And  you  began  service  as  a  fireman,  did  you? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  the  Northern  Pacific? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  IShei'au:     And  licw  loii.i;  were  you  a  (iicinaii .' 

Mr.  Basscit :  Aboul  lour  years — about  four  years  and  three 
iiumths. 

Mr.  Slieean:     Out  in  tliis  same  territory? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:     On  the  same  division.' 

Ml".  Bassett:     Yes,  sir,  on  the  same  division. 

Mr.  Sho'ean:  How  Ions'  have  you  l)een  nuining'  between 
Liviugstcm  and  Helena? 

Mr.  Bassett:     Since  the  fall  of  1<)0.5. 

Mr.  Sheean:     All  the  timef 

Mr.  Bassett:  That  has  been  my  regularly  assigned  service. 
Of  course  I  have  done  some  extra  passenger  work  and  some 
branch  line  work  for  probably  a  couple  of  months  or  so  at  the 
time,  but  that  has  been  my  regularly  assigned  sei'vice  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Is  that  local? 

Mr.  Bassett:  What  we  call  chain  gang  or  pool  service; 
tbrongb  freight  s<'rvice. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  the  class  of  engine  you  aic  running  there 
now,  Mr.  Bassett.  alioni  wliat  is  tlie  average  )iay  to  a  member 
of  the  crew? 

Mr.  Bassett:  AVell,  a  tliirt\ -<l;iy  uiontli  irnxs  about  ^224. 
but— 

^Ir.  SlH'(>an  :  Then,  of  course,  it  would  drop  down  from 
that  to  whatever  nuuil)er  of  days  were  actually  nuide  l)y  the 
members  of  the  pool? 

Mr.  Bassett :  1  liave  ne\-er  known  of  any  one  being  able 
to  get  in  a  thirty-day  mouth,  on  account  of  the  excessive  hours 
on  some  tri)is,  or  the  lack  of  business,  with  the  number  of 
engines  that  were  in  that  service,  and  it  generally  runs,  when 
business  is  good,  in  the  ln;sy  ])art  of  the  season, — it  will  prob- 
ably run  as  high  as  twenty-live  to  twenty-seven  days  a  month. 
That  is  what  you  will  average.  Of  course,  when  business  is 
slack,  it  drops  down  to  from  twenty  to  tweuty-tive.  Probably 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  is  the  average. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  running  along  there  in  that  space,  from 
twenty  up  to  twenty-seven,  the  earnings  will  rim  along  some- 
where from  iflSOO  to  $2200  a  year. 

Mr.  Bassett:     If  vou  are  able  to  stand  the  work. 
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Mr.  Sheeau :  Well,  iu  au  eighteeu  day  month,  a  man  woik- 
ing  eighteen  days  a  month,  would  earn  something  like  $1,500  a 
year,  wouldn't  he,  or  more? 

Mr.  Bassett :  Yes,  sir,  I  should  think  so.  I  haven't  counted 
it  up.    I  don't  know  exactly. 

Mr.  Slieeau :     I  think  that  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  Mr.  Bassett,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  » 
rule  in  effect  on  the  Northern  Pacific  that  provides  for  straight- 
away runs  and  describes  what  they  are,  what  is  known  as  your 
rule  i,  that  makes  autonuxtic  release  at  each  end  of  the  run '! 

Mr.  Bassett:  Yes,  Rule  4  provides  that  we  shall  be  auTo 
matically  released  when  we  arrive  at  our  terminal. 

Mr.  Stone :  With  the  single  exception  that  there  is  a  pro  - 
vision  for  a  crew  on  a  regularly  assigned  turn-around  run — tliat 
is  the  only  exception,  is  it  not "! 

Mr.  Bassett :     That  is  the  only  one  that  I  can  recall. 

Mr.  Stone :  Your  only  two  rules  I  can  find,  is  your  rule  4, 
that  reads  as  follows : 

"A  straight-away  run  is  a  run  from  one  terminal  to  another 
terminal,  and  not  less  than  100  miles  will  be  allowed  for  earh 
such  run,  except  as  hereinafter  pix)vided." 

The  other  i^rovisiou  I  can  find  is  Rule  44,  wliich  reads  as 
follows : 

"In  freight  and  mixed  service,  a  turn-around  run  is  a  man 
from  a  terminal  to  an  intermediate  point  and  return  to  starting 
terminal,  time  to  be  continuous  and  not  less  than  100  miles  will 
be  allowed  for  each  run,  except  that: 

"  1 .  This  rule  will  not  prevent  the  calling  of  crews  and  the 
assignment  of  them  to  a  succession  of  short  trips  out  of  a  ter- 
minal, provided  the  second  or  any  succeeding  run  shall  be 
started  within  ten  hours  from  the  time  crews  were  required  to 
come  on  duty  for  the  first  trip,  or  when  the  actual  miles  run 
ec^ual  or  exceed  100;  otherwise  the  additional  runs  will  be  con- 
sidered as  commencing  a  new  day. ' ' 

Those  are  the  only  two  rules  you  have  on  the  subject  tliat 
you  can  recall,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Bassett :     Those  are  the  only  two. 

Mr.  Stone:  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  l)eing  paid 
that  time  for  tlic  tliirty  iiiinntcs  preparatoi-y  time — 
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(Mr.   Shoeaii  cxluhitcil  paper  to  Mr.  Stone.)   , 

Mr.  Stone:  (Addi-cssiiiii-  Mr.  Sliccnii.)  That  is  froiijht 
that   1   was  referrhii;-  to. 

Mr.  Sliecaii :  Tlicrc  is  a  iiassciis-ci-  rule  up  to  ciolity-five 
miles. 

Mr.  Stone:  For  sulmrban  servi(;e.  (Addressing  tlie  wit- 
ness.)— Now,  coming  back  to  the  question  of  being-  paid  that 
time  for  thirty  minutes  preparatory  time,  is  it  not  tlie  fact  that 
yon  i-eally  work  al)out  an  hour  and  a  half  for  that  thirty  min- 
utes pay  that  you  have  been  receiving  in  preparatory  time,  in 
getting  your  engine  ready,  when  it  runs  into  hours? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Well,  it  requires  about  thirty  minutes  from 
registering  at  the  freight  dejiot  to  go  down  and  register  at  the 
roundhouse  and  look  over  the  bulletins — the  distance  is  some 
half  a  mile,  or  something  of  tbat  kind,  and  of  course  you  really 
start  in,  1  .judge,  about  one  hour,  say,  before  you  are  ordered 
to  leave  the  roundhouse  track. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  know  of  any  other  class  of  railroad 
service — in  the  transportation  service  I  speak  of — where  the 
employes  are  required  to  give  an  hour's  preparatory  time  for 
nothing,  in  order  to  do  a  full  day's  work? 

Mr.  Bassett:  I  don't  loiow  of  any,  no,  sir.  1  am  not 
familiar  with  the  working  conditions,  that  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  working  conditions  of  the  other  organizations. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  is  all,  I  believe.  Before  you  adjourn,  Mr. 
Ciiairman,  1  would  like  to  read  this  into  the  record,  if  you 
please.  This  morning  Mr.  Sheean  asked  for  the  names  of  the 
engineers  who  had  been  cut  off  the  list,  and  had  gone  to  other 
l)arts  of  the  country  looking  for  employment,  because  of  the  big 
power  on  the  Southern  f-'acilic,  at  Sparks,  Nevada.  I  would  like 
to  read  these  names  into  the  record:  J.  A.  Tobin;  A.  E.  Fallis; 
G.  W.  Cowan;  F.  J.  McAuliffe;  C.  T.  Gibbs;  G.  C.  Nixon;  E.  L. 
Mollis;  John  Strang;  PI.  G.  Bolan;  A.  G.  Beach. 

These  men  have  left  the  service  of  the  company  because  of 
the  introduction  of  the  heavy  power,  and  have  gone  elsewhere 
looking  for  employment. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  take  an  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  Monday  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  December  11,  1914,  an  ad- 
joiuiiment  was  taken  to  Mimday.  December  14,  1914,  at  10 
..'(•lock  A.  M.) 
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IN   THE   MATTER  OF   THE 

ARBITRATION 

hetiveen  the 
WESTERN  RAILWAYS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    FIRE- 
MEN AND  ENGINEMEN 
under  the  Act  approved  Jnhj  15,  1913,  bij  apree- 
ment  dated  August  3,  1914. 


Chica.<i,o,  Illinois,  December  14,  1914. 

Met  piusiiant  to  adjournineiit  at  10:12  o'clock  A.  M. 
Present:     Arbitrators  and  ]iarties  as  before. 

Mr.  Stone :     Mr.  Smith. 

C.  P.  SMITH  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  dnly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  is  engineer  C.  P.  Smith,  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railway,  running  between  ( )ehvein.  Iowa,  and  East 
Stockton. 

That  division  is  116  miles,  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith :     116.7  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr,  Smith,  you  are  at  present  in  the  emjiloy 
of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway? 

Mr.  Smitli :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  what  class  of  service? 

Mr.  Smitli :     Freight  service. 

Mr.  Stone:     IIow  long  have  you  been  in  this  service? 

Mr.  Smith:     Eleven  years  on  the  Great  AVestern. 

Mr.  Stone :     Are  you  a  liired  man  ? 

Mr.  Smith :     I  am  a  hired  man ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  class  of  engine  do  von  run  ? 
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Ml'.  Smith:      I  rim  ;i  Coiisolicliition,  Mikado  and  Mallet. 

Mr.  StoTic:     What  are  you  nmiiing  at  the  ])rosent  time? 

Mr.  Sniitli:  We  liave  no  regnlar  engines.  AVe  run  in  a 
pool,  and  we  run  those  three  classes  first  in  first  out. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  may  get  a  Consolidation  one  trip,  a  Mikado 
the  next,  and  a  Mallet  the  next? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  A\1iat  is  the  weight  of  this  Mallet  engine  you 
have  in  service  on  the  Gi'eat  Western? 

Mr.  Smith :     :507,()l)0  jiounds  on  the  drivers. 

Mr.  Stone:     AVhat  do  the  Mikados  weigh? 

Mr.  Smith :     The  Mikados  weigh  218,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  the  Consolidation? 

Mr.  Smith:     198,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Stone :  AVlu^n  you  say  that,  you  mean  ])ouuds  on 
drivers  ? 

Mr.  Smith:     Pounds  on  drivers,  yes. 

Ml*.  Stone:  Has  there  been  any  material  increase  in  the 
tonnage  rating  on  your  division  since  1910? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     AVill  you  please  explain  that  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Smith :  In  1910,  the  rating  of  the  Consolidated  engine 
was  1,700  tons,  west  bound.  This  rating  has  been  inci-eased 
from  time  to  time,  and  on  December  1st,  1914,  the  tonnage  sheet 
was  changing,  rating  these  engines  at  2,000  tons.  In  1910,  west 
bound,  the  weighted  i-ating  of  the  Mallet  type  was  2,400  tons; 
the  same  engines  are  now  rated  at  2,600  tons.  That  is,  with  a 
helper  over  one  grade  of  1  per  cent,  4  miles  long. 

Mr.  Stone:     East  bound  what  is  your  rating? 

Mr.  Smith:  East  boimd  in  1910  for  the  G-o  or  Consolida- 
tion engines  the  rating  was  l.fiOO  tons.  For  1914  it  was  1,800 
tons. 

On  the  L-1  engine  in  1910.  wliile  there  was  no  estal)Hshed 
rating,  we  were  pulling  1,600  tons. 

In  1914  it  was  1,900  tons,  and  we  have  pulled  2.000  tons. 

The  Mallet  tyiie  in  1910  pulled  2,000  tons. 

In  1914  it  is  ]nilling  2,400  tons. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  say  at  times  you  have  pulled  2,000  tons. 
That  is  more  than  the  card  rating-,  of  course.  That  is  l)rought 
about  by  the  order  of  the  chief  des]iatcher? 
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Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Isn't  it  quite  a  common  practice  for  the  chief 
despatcher  to  give  an  order  to  the  crew  to  increase  the  tonnage 
above  their  rating? 

Mr.  Smith :  Yes,  sir ;  we  take  anything  the  despatcher  says. 
We  really  don't  know  what  our  rating  is.  We  take  anything 
and  question  nothing. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  your  hours  of  service  been  increased  by 
this  increase  in  tonnage? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir,  our  hours  of  service  have  increased. 

Mr.  Stone:     To  what  extent  have  they  increased? 

Mr.  Smith:  They  have  been  increased  about  two  hours  a 
trip,  and  according  to  the  time  we  get  away,  sometimes  it  will 
go  as  high  as  six  hours  a  trip. 

Mr.  Stone:  About  how  much  time  do  you  use  in  going 
over  the  road  with  a  drag  freight? 

Mr.  Smith :  Twelve  and  a  half  hours  is  a  very  conservative 
estimate. 

Mr.  Stone:  Does  that  include  your  preparatory  time,  Mr. 
Smith? 

Mr.  Smith :     No,  sir,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Stone :  How  much  time  are  you  required  to  report  for 
duty  before  the  time  called  to  leave? 

Mr.  Smith :     Thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Stone :  How  much  time  do  you  usually  report  before 
you  are  called  to  leave? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  usually  iigure  that  I  have  got  to  be  there 
forty-five  minutes,  to  get  my  engine  ready  to  leave  the  round- 
house track  in  time  to  get  on  the  train,  as  required. 

Mr.  Stone :  Explain  to  the  Board  just  what  you  do  in  get- 
ting ready. 

Mr.  Smith:  In  getting  the  engine  ready  I  report  to  the 
roundhouse,  look  over  the  bulletin  boards,  register  my  watch, 
register  my  oil  ticket,  and  register  out ;  look  over  the  work  re- 
ports of  the  engine  that  came  in  when  the  man  previous  had  it, 
go  out  on  the  engine  and  see  if  all  the  sand  boxes  are  iilled,  that 
the  tank  is  full  of  water,  try  the  gauge  cocks,  see  that  all  injec- 
tors are  working,  and  look  over  all  parts  that  may  be  loose  that 
would  affect  us  in  making  a  successful  trip,  see  that  all  supplies 
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are  there,  such  as  lanterns,  torpedoes,  fusees  and  flags  are  on 
the  engine. 

Mr.  Stone:     Do  you  fill  your  own  grease  cups? 

Mr.  Smith :     We  do  not. 

Mr.  Stone:     The  company  fills  them  for  you? 

Mr.  Smith :     The  company  fills  them  for  us. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  you  say  you  usually  put  in  about  forty- 
five  minutes,  although  you  are  only  required  to  be  there  thirty 
minutes? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  are  required  to  leave  the  roundhouse  in 
case  we  are  called  for  2 :30,  we  are  required  to  leave  the  round- 
house at  2:15. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  must  be  ready  to  move? 

Mr.  Smith :  We  must  be  ready  to  move.  If  not,  an  engine 
failure  is  put  on  the  roundhouse  force,  and  so,  to  get  ready  in 
these  fifteen  minutes  it  is  impossible,  so  we  figure  on  being 
there  fifteen  minutes  sooner  than  we  are  required  to  report. 

Mr.  Stone :  For  all  of  these  forty-five  minutes  of  prepara- 
tory time,  you  get  no  pay? 

Mr.  Smith :     Not  anj^ 

Mr.  Stone:  And  your  time  is  paid  on  the  road  from  the 
time  you  are  called  to  leave? 

Mr.  Smith:  Called  to  leave:  From  the  time  sigTied  in  the 
caller's  book. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then,  you  are  on  duty  and  responsible  for  an 
engine  and  are  moving  an  engine  through  perhaps  a  congested 
terminal  fifteen  minutes  before  your  time  begins? 

Mr.  Smith:     Fifteen  minutes  before  your  time  begins. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  you  must  be  ready  to  move  during  that 
fifteen  minutes  or  it  would  be  considered  an  engine  failure  on 
the  roundhouse? 

Mr.  Smith:  On  the  roundhouse.  At  some  places  on  our 
system  we  move  the  engine  thirty  minutes  before  leaving  time. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  your  judgment,  have  your  responsibilities 
been  increased  on  account  of  the  heavy  tonnage? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  On  account  of  the  heavier  and  longer  trains, 
greater  care  and  skill  required  in  starting  and  handling  the 
train ;  greater  care  is  necessary  in  using  the  air  to  avoid  damage 
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to  draw-bars  and  lading;  and  in  rnnning  this  train  over  tlie 
sags  and  hog  backs,  in  handling  the  throttle  so  the  engine  does 
not  pull  out  the  draw-bars,  which  is  a  very  great  item  and 
requires  a  great  deal  of  skill. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  might  1)0  well  for  you  to  explain  to  the 
Board  what  you  mean  by  hogback.  That  phrase  I  don't  believe 
has  been  used  by  any  of  the  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Smith:  A  hogback,  for  illustration,  is  this,  that  is  a 
sag  in  the  hump.  When  the  engine  is  here,  the  rear  end  of  the 
train  is  up  here,  if  it  is  70,  80  or  90  cars,  and  they  cannot  keep 
the  slack  out  of  this  train,  that  slack  runs  into  the  engine,  and 
when  the  engine  comes  over  here  and  the  rear  end  is  here,  this 
slack  is  out,  and  with  the  engine  pulling  this  way  we  get  a  jerk. 

Mr.  Park :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  if  the  witness  can, 
that  he  describe  that,  because  the  reporter  cannot  get  down  the 
illustration. 

Mr.  Smith :     A  hogback  is  commonly  called  a  hump. 

Mr.  Park ;  That  is  the  summit  of  the  hill  generally  between 
two  valleys. 

Mr.  Stone :  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  early  days  in  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  when  they  built  them  by  the  mile  for  land 
grants  and  various  other  things,  that  they  built  them  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground  without  much  grading,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith :     That  is  what  they  did. 

Mr.  Park:  They  did  not  get  any  more  land  for  building- 
over  the  top  of  a  hill,  did  they? 

Mr.  Stone :  It  did  not  cost  so  much  then  in  building  more 
miles  and  winding  around  grades. 

Mr.  Smith :  It  saved  the  expense  of  cutting  down  those 
small  humps,  but  we  had  no  trouble  at  all  with  the  small  humps 
when  we  had  25  and  30  cars. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  think  the  remark  of  Mr.  Park  is  perfectly 
correct.  They  could  not  have  taken  any  more  land  unless  they 
took  all  there  was.    They  got  most  of  it,  an\^way. 

Mr.  Park:  They  sold  it  again,  and  the  government  sold 
their  land  for  twice  the  price  they  obtained,  holding  it  for  the 
coming  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  railroad  companies  have  not  sold  all  the 
land.  They  still  own  some  that  is  quite  valuable,  as  we  will 
show  later. 
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Has  tliere  been  any  increase  in  your  wages? 

Mr.  Smith:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Since  1910? 

Mr.  Smith:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  There  has  been  no  increase  since  the  wage 
movement  of  1910? 

Mr.  Smitli :  No ;  the  1910  movement  was  not  put  into  effect 
imtil  July  1,  1911. 

]\Ir.  Stone :  I  fail  to  understand  why  you  did  not  get  it 
into  effect  sooner,  because  the  agreement  read  it  was  effective 
December  24.  1910.    That  is  the  agreement  they  signed,  at  least. 

Mr.  Smith:     Effective  July  1,  1911,  the  1910  movement. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Smith,  that  you  did  not 
get  the  differential  for  the  ]\Iallet  rate  made  by  the  1910  agree- 
ment until  Juh%  1911 ;  that  it  was  not  paid  to  the  men? 

Mr.  Smith :  1  would  not  say.  I  am  not  just  sure  at  the 
present —    I  don't  just  remember. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  Chairman  says  the  rate  went  into  effect 
on  December  24,  1910,  but  the  schedule  was  not  printed  until  the 
following  July,  so  that  will  straighten  that  out.  I  have  no 
desire  to  get  anything  in  the  record  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Park:  Was  the  Great  Western  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver at  that  time? 

Mr.  Smith :  I  think  they  were.  I  would  not  say  just  about 
that.  Pitlier. 

Mr.  Stone :  The  Great  Western  was  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  receiver  and  reorganized  in  some  time  the  latter  part  of 
1909. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  much  of  this  preparatory  work  on  your 
engine,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  move  out  fifteen  minutes  before 
your  leaving  time,  is  done  out  in  the  yard  after  you  get  on  your 
train? 

Mr.  Smith :     Quite  a  bit  of  it. 

Mr.  Stone :  Don 't  you  consider  it  a  dangerous  practice  to 
do  this  preparatory  work? 

Mr.  Smith :  Very  dangerous.  They  move  the  train  with- 
out giving  any  warning  to  the  engineer.  We  sometimes  have  to 
couple  onto  a  train  before  it  is  made  up;  that  is,  the  head  end  of 
this  train  will  be  made  up  on  number  6,  and  then  you  would  go 
on  number  6  and  couple  onto  that  cut  of  cars,  and  there  are  other 
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cuts  of  cars  kicked  in  there  by  a  switch  engine  without  warning, 
and  when  we  go  down  oiling,  or  doing  different  things  that  are 
necessary  to  be  done,  the  engine  is  liable  to  move  up  unbeknown 
to  us,  without  any  warning  at  all. 

Mr.  Stone  :  You  are  liable  to  get  injured  by  doing  work  of 
that  kind  if  the  engine  should  move? 

Mr.  Smith :  Yes,  sir,  we  are  liable  to  injury.  I  had  a  case 
where  the  cylinder  cock  refused  to  close  after  I  left  the  round- 
house, and  I  did  my  work  over  there,  and  they  moved  the  engine 
right  over  me ;  that  is,  the  cylinders  and  the  rods  went  over  me 
before  I  could  jump  out,  and  they  very  near  caught  my  elbow 
and  crushed  it  up. 

Mr.  Stone :  Are  you  ever  tied  up  on  your  road  under  the 
Federal  law? 

Mr.  Smith :  AVe  are  tied  up  under  the  Federal  law  possibly 
five  times  a  month. 

Mr.  Stone:     Have  you  any  record  of  these  particular  cases? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  have  a  record,  but  not  with  me  right  at 
present. 

Mr.  Stone :  About  how  much  are  your  monthly  earnings, 
Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith :  $158.28  for  the  last  twelve  months  was  my 
average  earnings  per  month. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  worked  pretty  regiilarly,  did  you? 

Mr.  Smith :  I  worked  as  much  as  I  could,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sickness  and  being  off  where  I  was  not  able  to  go  out  be- 
cause of  cinders  in  my  eyes,  and  a  lame  back  from  riding  the  en- 
gine so  continuously. 

Mr.  Stone:  About  how  many  hours  are  you  usually  held 
out,  that  is,  from  the  terminal? 

Mr.  Smith:  In  November,  1914,  the  average  hours  held 
away  from  home  was  eleven  hours  and  nine  minutes,  opposite 
from  the  home  terminal.  Pardon  me,  that  was  in  1909,  in  No- 
vember, 1909. 

In  November,  1914,  eighteen  hours  and  twenty-one  minutes 
was  the  average  lay-over  away  from  home. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  is  about  an  average  of  the  way  it  usually 
runs  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  There  was  an  average  in  1914  for  January 
and  February  of  fifteen  and  a  half  hours  away  from  home  at  the 
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opposite  terminal.  Those  were  months  that  we  made  on  the 
average  $158.20  also. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  tliat  that  couhl  be  talvcn  as  a  fair  average 
foi-  yonr  held  away  t'l-om  home  terminal  on  your  division? 

Mr.  Smith :  That  could  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  for  the 
entire  year. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  spoke  of  your  average  month's  pay  for 
th<^  last  twelve  months  being  $158.12.  Have  you  any  figures  or 
data  of  any  kind  to  sliow  a  greater  earning  prior  to  the  increases 
of  1910,  than  since  that  timef 

Mr.  Smith:  I  have.  In  No\ember,  1909,  I  made  $219.69 
at  the  rate  of  $4.70  ])('r  hundr(>d.  ( )n  a  .smaller  type  engine  than 
we  have  now. 

My  average  time  away  from  home  terminal  was  eleven  hours 
and  nine  minutes.  I  made  twenty-six  trips,  329  hours  and  15 
minutes ;  twelve  houi's  and  thirty-nine  minutes  each  trip. 

I  laid  over  from  home  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  that  month  and  I  was  at  home  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  hours.    Each  trip  averages  six  and  a  half  hours. 

My  wages  were  forty  cents  per  hour  for  all  time  away  from 
home.  That  includes  the  time  on  duty  and  the  time  laying  away 
from  home  in  1909.  In  1914  mj^  wages  were  thirty  cents  per 
hour  for  all  time  away  from  home,  which  includes  the  time  on 
duty  and  the  time  off  of  duty  at  the  opposite  end. 

Mr.  Stone :  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  you  were  running 
an  engine  that  carried  how  much  higher  a  rating? 

Mr.  Smith:  The  engine  I  ran  in  1909  was  $4.70  per  hun- 
dred; and  the  engines  I  ran  in  1914  were  $5..30,  $5.55  and  $6.30; 
the  $6.30  engine  would  possibly  be  a  little  over  one-third. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  you  any  tunnel  conditions  on  your  divi- 
sion that  are  dangerous  or  make  it  bad  to  operate? 

Mr.  Smith :  Yes,  Ave  have  a  tunnel  at  Winston,  about  half 
a  mile  long,  and  a  one  per  cent  grade. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  is  it,  close?  Are  those  Mallets  pretty 
close? 

Mr.  Smith:  The  Mallets  are  very  close.  I  haven't  got 
just  the  figures ;  when  we  got  close  to  the  tunnels  we  didn't  have 
time  to  get  figures,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  since, 
but  the  tunnel  conditions  are  such  that  with  a  double  header 
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we  have  considerable  trouble,  and  with  a  single  train  we  have 
no  trouble,  any  more,  when  the  fan  is  running. 

We  had  a  fan  put  in  there  about  two  years  ago,  and  when 
we  have  what  we  call  a  single  train,  one  engine,  the  fan  blows 
the  smoke  and  gas  and  heat  all  ahead.  We  go  through  there 
with  our  windows  open  and  have  no  trouble  at  all,  although  we 
cannot  see  ahead  of  the  engine ;  possibly  half  w^ay  up  the  engine. 

But,  when  we  run  a  double  header,  we  cannot  operate  the 
fan  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  fan  blows  the  heat  and  smoke 
and  gas  from  the  second  engine  into  the  cab  of  the  first  engine, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  stand  this,  so  they  shut  the  fan  off. 

We  are  supposed  to  show  fifteen  miles  per  hour  through 
there,  and  it  takes  us  two  and  a  half  minutes  to  go  through,  but, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  smoke  and  heat  and  gas,  men  have 
been  overcome  in  there.  There  is  one  fireman  in  particular 
that  lost  his  voice  in  there ;  and  I  was  overcome  in  there,  and 
had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  shut  the  engine  off  as  I  was 
becoming  overcome,  and  when  I  came  to  I  was  laying  on  the 
deck  of  the  cab,  and  the  engine  was  running  away  on  a  one  per 
cent  grade  backwards.  I  had  a  fireman  on  a  double  header  in 
there  that  Avas  overcome  and  was  off  duty  for  five  weeks  on 
account  of  the  heat  and  the  gas,  and  his  lungs  being  burned,  and 
his  muscles  in  here  (indicating),  which  contracted  some  muscles 
in  his  leg  so  that  he  could  hardly  walk.  In  fact,  we  had  to  carry 
him  from  the  passenger  train  to  the  cab  to  take  him  home. 

The  Chairman:     Is  the  fan  attached  to  the  engine? 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  the  fan  is  a  permanent  fan  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel,  at  the  east  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  is  a  large  fan,  some- 
thing in  the  form  of  a  turbine  wheel,  that  rotates  and  throws 
this  air  in  behind  us  and  around  us,  and  it  works  very  satis- 
factorily. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  condition  of  the  tunnel  has  been  up  re- 
peatedly with  the  officials,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith:     It  has  been  taken  up  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  one  of  the  results  was  the  fan  was  placed 
in  there? 

Mr.  Smith:  As  one  of  the  results  the  fan  was  placed  in 
there  or  the  men  could  not  possibly  stand  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  the  operating  officials  of  your  road  ever 
ride  with  you  through  this  tunnel? 
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Mr.  Sinilli:  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any,  with  the 
excejition  of  tlie  road  foreman  of  engines. 

The  Chairman:  Before  you  leave  that,  Mr.  Stone,  let  me 
ask:  what  is  the  length  of  this  tmmel"? 

Mr.  Smith:  This  tunnel  is  either  a  trifle  over  a  half  or  a 
trifle  under — there  is  a  few  feet  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman:    Half  a  mile,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Smith :    Yes,  sir,  half  a  mile. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  noticed  any  particular  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living,  the  last  four  years,  in  your  section  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Smitli:     I  have. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  what  way! 

Mr.  Smith:  I  have  noticed  it  in  house  rent  and  meals. 
Meals  in  1910,  small  steak,  was  25  cents ;  in  1914,  a  small  steak 
is  30  cents.  A  sirloin  in  1910  was  35  cents,  and  a  sirloin  in  1914 
is  50  cents.  Porterhouse,  in  1910,  was  35  cents;  and  a  porter- 
house in  1914,  40  cents  to  one  dollar;  and  the  ratio  is  about  the 
same  all  the  way  through  the  cards. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  that  comparison,  are  you  ciuoting  from  the 
same  restaurant  or  the  same  eating  house? 

Mr.  Smith:  The  same  eating  house.  This  was  in  1910  or 
1914,  the  same  eating  house  at  Stockton,  Illinois,  the  eastern 
terminal.     Sandmches  have  about  doubled. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  in,  price  or  quality? 

Mr.  Smith :  Well,  the  quality  has  remained  about  the  same 
and  the  quantity  of  most  has  reduced  about  half.  The  quality 
stays  about  the  same  and  the  quantity  has  reduced.  The  price 
is  double  in  a  great  many. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  workmg  with  this  heavy  power,  Mr.  Smith, 
do  you  have  much  time  of  what  you  would  call  your  own  time, 
at  your  home  terminal,  or  with  your  family,  or  does  it  take  about 
all  your  time  to  get  the  necessary  rest  in  making  these  hard 
trips? 

Mr.  Smith:  In  making  the  money  I  made  in  1914,  espe- 
cially in  the  month  of  November,  I  really  had  no  time  at  home 
that  I  could  call  my  own.  I  have  been  at  home  as  high  as  twen- 
ty-two hours  and  a  half,  and  it  has  only  been  possible  to  be 
out  of  bed  two  hours.  I  have  an  illustration  here  that  I  wish 
to  cite  in  that,  so  that  the  gentleman  will  understand.    On  No. 
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71,  Avestbound  train,  date  11/17/14, 1  arrived  at  Oelwein  at  11 :33 
A.  M.,  and  I  arrived  home  at  12 :30,  and  was  in  bed  at  1 :30,  which 
is  the  best  that  we  could  possibly  do  in  ordinary  oases.  I  got 
up  at  6  P.  M.  for  the  reason  that  I  was  first  four  times  out,  and 
I  called  them  up  on  the  telephone  and  they  said  that  I  was  first 
out  and  that  I  might  be  called  at  8:30,  so  as  I  had  only  had  four 
hours  and  a  half  sleep,  and  as  I  would  in  all  probability  catch 
a  Mallet  out,  I  went  back  to  bed  to  get  some  more  rest,  there 
Mas  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  go  right  back  to  bed  and  I  Avas 
called  the  next  morning  at  8  A.  M.  for  10  A.  M.,  making  me  home 
twenty-two  and  a  half  hours  witli  only  two  hours  out  of  bed. 

Mr.  Stone:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  man  who  is  in  this  chain 
gang  seiTice,  when  he  is  the  first  out,  is  practically  on  duty, 
subject  to  call  at  any  minute  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  You  haven't  time  to  go  out  with  your  family 
at  all,  if  you  are  first  or  second  out,  after  6  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning. You  dare  not  go  any  place  imless  you  leave  a  call.  You 
are  subject  to  call  at  any  minute ;  liable  to  be  a  wrecker  sent  out 
at  any  minute,  and  you  have  got  to  be  where  they  can  get  you, 
and  if  they  do  not  get  you,  they  send  the  next  crew  out  and  you 
lose  that  time. 

^Ir.  Stone:  And  probably  will  be  called  down  to  explain 
why  you  could  not  be  found  ? 

Mr.  Smith:     To  explain  why  you  could  not  be  found. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  speak  of  requiring  so  much  rest.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  this  particular  type  of  engine,  the  Mallet,  is  a  very 
hard  engine? 

Mr.  Smith:  Our  Mallets  and  Consolidators  are  very  hard 
riding  engines,  and  the  pounding  that  you  receive  on  the  road, 
the  jolting  and  pounding,  after  you  make  a  trip  on  a  Mallet  of 
fourteen  hours  and  receive  eight  hours  off  duty  and  then  make 
another  trip  of  fourteen  hours,  when  you  come  in,  if  you  want 
to  see  how  you  will  look  when  you  are  seventy  years  old,  just 
look  in  the  looking-glass,  that  is  the  effect  it  will  have  on  you. 
Just  look  in  the  looking-glass  and  you  will  see  how  you  will  look 
when  you  are  seventy  years  old. 

Mr.  Stone:  After  your  ariival  at  the  terminal  are  you 
required  to  make  an  inspection  of  your  engine? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  an  outside  inspection.  We  are  not  re- 
quired to  inspect  the  engine  underneath.    Anything  the  matter 
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with  the  engine  or  wrong  with  the  engine  underneath,  why,  that 
is  assumed  by  the  com]iany,  and  we  are  just  required  to  make  an 
outside  inspection  of  anything  we  can  see. 

Mr.  Stone:  Isn't  it  a  fact  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
an  inspection  underneath  without  having  the  engine  over  a  pit? 

Mr.  Smith:  AVell,  it  would,  yes,  by  myself.  If  we  were 
called  upon  to  stand  for  an  inspection  underneath  the  engine, 
if  we  had  to  stand  responsible  for  anything  that  is  wrong  there, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  under  the  engine  some  way, 
for  us  to  make  this  inspection. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  then  you  make  out  your  work  report  and 
time  ticket  and  any  other  reports  incidental  to  the  trip,  and 
register  ofif  duty. 

Mr.  Smith:     And  register  off  duty. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  long  does  that  usually  take  from  the  time 
of  your  arrival  in  the  yard? 

Mr.  Smith  :  From  the  time  we  arrive  in  the  yard,  it  is  hard 
to  tell,  bul  from  the  time  our  pay  stops  until  we  get  through  with 
this,  it  will  take  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  say  when  your  jiay  sto])s ;  when  does  your 
pay  stop? 

Mr.  Smith :  The  minute  the  engine  strikes  the  roundhouse 
track. 

Mr.  Stone:  So,  you  donate  from  thirty  to  forty-five  min- 
utes before  you  start  on  the  trip,  and  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes 
after  you  arrive  at  the  terminal? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes.  1  have  been,  in  making  out  different 
reports,  such  as  breaking-in-two  reports,  personal  injury  re- 
ports, and  accident  reports, — you  will  consume  more  time  than 
that,  but  that  does  not  always  happen  every  trip. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman:     The  witness  is  with  you,  Mr.  Sheean. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Smith,  have  j'ou  been  on  this  division  of 
the  Great  Western  all  of  the  eleven  years  that  you  have  worked 
there? 

Mr.  Smith :  All  of  the  eleven  years.  We  hold  riglits  from 
Oelwein  to  Cliicago,  and  we  formerly  ran  from  Dubuque  to  Chi- 
cago through  this  town  of  Stockton,  but  they  cut  the  division. 
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and  wlien  they  cut  the  division,  possibly  six  months  or  so  after, 
I  took  the  west  end,  between  Stockton  and  Oelwein. 

Ml'.  Sheean :  The  run  you  had  before  tlie  division  was  cut 
was  about  180  miles,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Smith :     One  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  when  was  that  change  in  the  divisions 
made  on  the  Great  Western? 

Mr.  Smith :     I  think  that  change  was  made  in  1911. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  what  changes  were  made  in  the  way 
of  straightening  out  the  curves  and  reducing  grades  on  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  about  1911,  or  since  the  reorganization 
of  the  company? 

Mr.  Smith:  At  Myrtle,  between  Myrtle  and  Byron,  there 
was  a  sag  that  was  raised  a  little,  and  there  was  one  place  at 
Esmond  which  was  cut  down ;  but  tlie  ruling  grades  were  not 
cut  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  the  ruling  grade  has  always  been  this 
hill  up  to  the  tunnel  from  the  Mississippi  River,  hasn't  it;  this 
one  per  cent  grade? 

Mr.  Smith :  On  the  Eastern  division ;  that  is,  between 
Dubuque  and  Cliicaao,  or  between  Oelwein  and  Chicago — 

Mr.  Sheean:    Well — 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  that  isn't  the  ruling  grade.  The  ruling 
grade  is  between  Kidder  and  Farley. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Between  Dubuque  and  Chicago? 

Mr.  Smith :  Between  Galena  Junction  and  the  tunnel  and 
between  Rush  Creek  and  Stockton,  and  between  North  Hanover 
and  the  top  of  Woodbine  Hill. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Those  are  all  practically  one  per  cent  grades? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  changes  have  there  been  since  1910, 
if  any,  in  the  manner,  or  the  way  these  pool  or  chain  gangs  have 
been  operated? 

Mr.  Smith :  There  were  time  freights  at  one  time  that  had 
regular  crews.  In  November,  1909,  there  M^ere  time  freights; 
but  I  wasn't  on  any  of  those. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  respect  to  men  who  are  in  the  pool  having 
to  be  where  they  may  be  found  in  case  of  any  accident  or  emer- 
gency, that  condition  has  obtained  in  pool  gang  service  all  the 
time  you  have  railroaded,  hasn't  it? 
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Mr.  Smith :     All  the  time  I  have  railroaded. 

Mr.  Sheoan :  There  hasn't  been  any  change  in  that  respect 
since  1910? 

Mr.  Smith :     Not  any. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVhen  was  the  double  tracking  on  this  road 
done,  between  Stockton  and  Dubuque,  or,  between  Stockton  and 
where  they  go  onto  the  Illinois  Central  tracks  ? 

Mr.  Smith :     It  was  done  prior  to  1909. 

Mr.  Sheean:     All  completed  prior  to  1910! 

Mr.  Smith :     I  am  sure  it  was. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  when  was  the  tei'minal  established  at 
Stockton? 

Mr.  Smith  :     About  1911. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  manj"  Mallets  are  there  in  this  pool 
which  you  operate! 

Mr.  Smith:  There  are  ten  Mallets  which  were  brought 
there,  but  two  have  been  taken  away  since.  I  think  there  are 
eight  there  now. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  many  Consolidations  and  how  many 
Mikados? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  there  are  ten  Mikados  and,  Consolida- 
tions, it  is  hard  to  say ;  they  have  forty  Consolidations,  but  they 
are  scattered  around.  I  should  judge  there  are  about  six  or 
seven  of  those  running  up  and  do^\^l  there,  on  and  oflf. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  many  men  work  in  the  same  pool  with 
you! 

Mr.  Smith:     There  are  about  an  average  of  eleven  crews. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  the  earnings  which  you  speak  of  are 
fairly  representative  of  the  average  earnings  of  the  men  in  the 
pool! 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  if  not  more  so.  I  think  my  earnings 
probably  might  be  a  trifle  larger  than  the  average  for  the  eleven 
or  twelve  crews. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  because  you  have  laid  off  less  than 
the  other  men,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  I  work  pretty  hard.  I  think  maybe  one 
or  two  men  might  have  a  trifle  better  average,  but  as  a  general 
average  of  the  eleven  crews,  I  think  my  average  will  compare 
Avith  any  of  them,  if  not  highei". 
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Mr.  Slieean :  All  tlie  men  who  are  in  tliis  pool  liave  about 
the  same  opportunity? 

Mr.  Smith :     The  same  opportunity,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  the  matter  of  the  preparation  of  engines 
and  in  the  way  in  which  engines  were  handled  at  terminals,  has 
there  been  any  change  in  practice  since  1910  ? 

Mr.  Smith :     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  the  rates  which  were  establislied  by 
the  concerted  movement  of  1910,  were  rates,  that,  so  far  as  your 
road  is  concerned,  which  were  established  on  a  road  where  tlie 
practice  obtained,  that  in  addition  to  the  road  running,  engineers 
did  report  thirty  minutes  or  more  before  the  departure  of  their 
engine,  and  did  work  on  and  about  their  engines? 

Mr.  Smith:  Prior  to  1910,  our  schedule  said  if  man  was 
required  to  report  more  than  thirty  minutes  before  leaving  time, 
he  should  be  paid  for  such  time.  That  is  practically  the  only  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  in  1910,  they  were  required  to  report 
thirty  minutes  before  departure? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Before  time  called  to  depart? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:,  And,  at  the  time  the  rates  were  established 
for  Mallets  and  these  larger  types  of  engines,  the  men  on  that 
road  customarily  did  report  thirty  minutes  before  departure? 

Mr.  Smith :     Thirty  minutes  before  departure. 

Mr.  Sheean :  AVhen  were  the  Mallets  installed  on  this  divi- 
sion of  the  Great  Western? 

Mr.  Smith:     In  1910. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  must  have  been  after  the  Award  of  1910? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  don't  know  just  what  part  of  1910.  They 
were  not  here  in  1910. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  about  Mikados  of  218,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Smith:     Tlioy  came  in  1911. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  Consolidations  up  to  198,000? 

Mr.  Smith :     The  198,000  came  in  November,  1909. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  the  Mikados  and  the  Mallets  have 
been  established  on  that  division  since  the  Award  of  1910' 

Mr.  Smith:     Mallets  and  L-l's. 

Mr.  Sheean:     AVhat  is  it? 
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Mr.  Smith:  Tlic  i\lallets  and  the  Mikados— L-l's  have 
been,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  gave  us  the  tonnage  ratings  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  told  us  of  instances  in  which  larger  trains  were 
iiauled  than  the  tonnage  ratings.  There  are  a  great  many  in- 
stances also,  in  operations,  where  the  tonnage  rating  is  not  in 
the  train,  aren't  there? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir,  manifest  trains. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  the  handling  of  trains  which  are  not  mani- 
fest trains,  is  the  traffic  department  always  able  to  supply  men 
on  that  road  with  cars  up  to  the  full  tonnage  ratings  of  the 
engines  f 

Mr.  Smith:  Unless  they  want  an  engine  at  the  other  end 
of  the  division  for  something  very  badly,  they  hold  the  train  for 
the  full  tonnage. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  the  traffic  on  tliat  division  of  the  Great 
Western  evenly  balanced,  about  as  nmch  in  one  direction  as  in 
the  other? 

Mr.  Smith :  At  certain  times  of  the  year.  Other  times  of 
the  year  they  have  to  run  light  engines  from  one  division  to  the 
other,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Sheean :  "^AHiat  season  of  the  year  is  that  traffic  evenly 
balanced  on  the  Great  AVestern,  some  two  months  in  the  year,  out 
of  the  twelve? 

Mr.  Smith  :     Possibly  six. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Six  months  evenly  balanced,  and  you  get  full 
tonnage  rating  in  both  tlirections? 

Mr.  Smith:     Get  full  tonnage  rating  in  both  directions. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  other  six  months,  in  which  direction  is 
the  current  of  traffic  ordinarily  ? 

Mr.  Smith :  Just  at  the  present  time  the  east  l)0und  is  very 
heavy.  It  is  liable  to  switch  around  \-ice  versa  in  the  same 
month. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  east  bound  is  very  heavy,  you  say? 

Mr.  Smith:     Y'es. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  what  tlilference  is  there  between  the 
tonnage  east  bound  and  the  tonnage  west  bound? 

Mr.  Smith:  "When  I  came  down  here  they  were  running 
about  one  light  engine  w(>st  every  two  days. 
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Mr.  Slieeau :  By  running  liglit  you  mean  without  any  ton- 
nage at  all ! 

Mr.  Smith:  Running  light  without  any  tonnage  whatever 
at  all,  to  bring  tonnage  east. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  a  man  running  light  on  that  engine — 
that  would  be  just  an  engine  and  caboose  ? 

Mr.  Smith :     Just  an  engine  alone,  no  caboose  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  running  without  any  tonnage,  would 
make  that  run  ordinarily  in  about  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith:     Seven  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  they  are  running  absolutely  liglit,  have 
got  just  a  light  engine  f 

Mr.  Smith :     Six  or  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  near  the  tonnage  rating  are  the  west 
bound  trains,  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Smith:     When  the  engine  is  running  light? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Smith:     TJieir  tonnage  rating. 

Mr.  Sheean:  They  keep  all  the  otlier  trains  up  to  full 
tonnage  rating? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  get  the  same  pay,  oi',  the  man  who  has 
one  of  those  light  engines  there,  gets  the  same  pay  for  going 
over  the  division  with  that  light  engine  as  if  he  had  the  tonnage 
rating? 

Mr.  Smith :  Yes ;  we  get  the  same  pay,  and  we  get  the 
Mallet  engine,  and  we  get  the  same  pounding,  same  hard  riding. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Are  the  responsibilities  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Smith :     More. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Greater,  running  the  light  engine? 

Mr.  Smith:     Greater,  running  the  light  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  it  is  not,  in  your  judgment,  at  all 
feasible  to  base  any  schedule  upon  whether  the  engine  is  run- 
ning light,  or  the  amount  of  tonnage  it  is  |)ulling,  or  the  percent- 
age of  tonnage  it  is  pulling  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  have  more  responsibility  with  the  light 
engine  in  one  way,  and  more  in  another  with  the  train. 

Mr.  Sheean:  As  a  matter  of  actual  practice,  Mr.  Smith, 
the  practical  operation  of  railroads,  it  is  not  feasible  to  have 
the  rates  for  an  engineer  change  as  you  change  from  day  to 
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day,  whotlior  he  runs  a  light  engine,  or  a  full  tonnage  train,  or 
a  half-tonnage  train? 

Mr.  Suiitli:  T  would  say  that  the  man  that  runs  the  light 
engine,  should  receive  the  same  pay  that  he  would  if  he  had  a 
train. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And  so,  with  a  train,  if  the  train  wasn't  up 
to  the  full  tonnage  rating  of  the  engine,  it  would  not  be  feasible, 
in  practice,  to  cut  his  ]iay  because  thej-e  was  not  the  full  tonnage 
rating  in  that  train  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  He  has  his  responsibility,  and  as  the  speed 
increases  the  strain  on  the  engineer  increases  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  as  you  lighten  the  load  that  is  put 
on  an  engine,  and  ])ermit  the  engine  to  go  more  rapidly  over  the 
division,  the  responsibility  of  the  engineer  increases? 

Mr.  Smith:  The  responsibility  of  the  engineer  increases 
as  regards  danger. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  you  said  that  in  the  jiractical  opera- 
tion of  the  road  you  took  whatever  the  despatcher  told  you  to 
take,  even  though  you  exceeded  the  tonnage  rating,  I  sup]iose 
that  obtains  also  as  to  going  out  light,  with  anything  that  the 
despatcher  tells  you  to  take? 

Mr.  Smith :     We  go  without  any  question. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  you  have  known  this  tuuuel  at  Wins- 
ton during  all  the  time  you  have  operated  on  the  Great  Western? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Smith,  that  from 
the  time  that  tunnel  was  constructed  there  have  been  changes 
and  imjirovements.  and  elt'orts  made  to  lietter  conditions  in  and 
about  the  tunnel? 

^Ir.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  From  the  very  outset,  the  i-ailroad  has  had 
to  (^xpend  large  sums  of  money  in  and  about  the  reconstruction, 
lietterment  and  improving  of  conditions  in  that  tunnel,  have 
they  not,  for  as  long  as  you  have  known  the  road? 

Mr.  Smith:  The  large  expenditure  that  the  company  put 
on  this  tunnel,  was  in  bricking  it  u]i.  which  made  it  worse  for 
the  men. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Originally,  there  was  a  large  sum  of  money 
expended  in  cutting  down  the  approaches  to  the  tunnel? 

^Ir.  Smitli :     Not  in  niv  timo. 
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Mr.  Sheean:     Not  in  your  time? 

Mr.  Smith:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  your  time,  did  they  spend  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  driving-  a  shaft  near  the  center  of  the  tunnel? 

Mr.  Smith :     Not  in  my  time ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  when  you  came  there,  there  were  two 
air  shafts  provided  in  the  tunnel,  so  as  to  provide  exits  for  the 
smoke  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  That  air  shaft  in  the  tunnel  absolutely  made 
no  difference  to  the  men  on  the  engine  at  all,  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  am  not  asking  as  to  whether  it  accom- 
plished the  results,  but  it  was  put  in,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith :     It  was  before  my  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  was  before  your  time? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  then,  since  your  time,  so  far  as  the  men 
are  concerned,  in  addition  to  bricking  the  tunnel,  they  have  pro- 
vided this  fan? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  they  have  provided  the  fan. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Which  works  very  satisfactorily,  you  say, 
except  when  there  are  doubleheaders  on  the  train? 

Mr.  Smith:     Doubleheaders,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Conditions  are  really  better,  so  far  as  that 
tunnel  are  concerned,  now,  than  they  were  in  1910,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  conditions  are  better. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Your  home  terminal  is  Oelwein,  is  it,  Mr. 
Smith? 

Mr.  Smith :  Our  home  terminal  is  not  Oelwein,  but  I  made 
my  data  with  the  home  terminal  Oelwein.  My  home  terminal  is 
at  East  Stockton,  Illinois.  Now,  I  cannot  live  at  East  Stock- 
ton, Illinois,  because  there  is  no  place  to  live  there.  There  are 
not  any  of  the  men  on  the  Western  division  that  live  at  East 
Stockton.  It  is  impossible  to  live  there  unless  you  live  up-to\\m, 
and  if  you  live  up-towm  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  walk,  or  a  little 
further,  to  the  roundhouse,  which  would  be  impossible  to  do, 
and  would  give  you  less  time  at  home  with  your  family.  So, 
if  I  had  put  in  my  home  terminal  or  made  it  East  Stockton,  my 
average  would  have  been  22  or  23.  So,  regardless  of  the  com- 
pany's  bulletin  that  East  Stockton  was  the  home  terminal,  we 
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moved  to  Oelwein,  and  all  of  the  twelve  crews  live  at  Oelwein, 
now,  opposite  the  home  terminal. 

Mr.  Sheean:     All  of  the  twelve  crews  live  at  Oelwein? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  all  of  the  twelve  engine  crews.  1  know 
of  one  fireman,  I  think  that  is  all,  that  lives  at  Stockton.  He  is 
nmning  on  the  Eastern  division  between  Chicago  and  Stock- 
ton.    I  think  that  is  all  that  lives  there,  of  the  enginemen. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  rest  of  them,  even  though  that  is  the 
home  terminal,  live  here  in  Chicago,  if  they  are  running  on  the 
Eastern  division! 

Mr.  Smith:  A¥ell,  Chicago  is  the  home  terminal  for  the 
Eastern  division.  East  Stockton  is  the  home  terminal  for  the 
Western  division,  and  the  Western  men  live  opposite  the  home 
terminal.     They  live  at  Oelwein. 

Mr.  Sheean :  All  I  was  getting  at,  Mr.  Smith,  was  whether 
in  your  computation  of  time  you  treated  Oelwein  as  the  away 
from  home  terminal  or  the  home  terminal! 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  I  did  not.  It  would  have  made  it  larger 
if  I  had.  I  should  have  done  it  and  it  would  have  made  the 
lay-over  at  the  away  from  home  terminal  larger,  but  I  made  it 
East  Stockton. 

Mr.  Sliooan :  But,  you  made  the  place  where  this  average 
of  twelve  and  a  half  hours  in  1910,  and  eighteen  hours  in  1914, 
at — 

Mr.  Smith :     I  made  that  at  East  Stockton. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  East  Stockton? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Where  was  this  away  from  home  terminal  in 
1909! 

Mr.  Smith:     That  was  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  Chicago! 

Mr.  Smith:     Chicago,  yes.     I  lived  in  Dubuque  then. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  lived  in  Dubuque  then! 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  we  ran  from  Dubuque  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  comparison  that  you  were  making 
was  when  you  operated  on  a  division  which  was  167  miles  long? 

Mr.  Smith:     167  miles  long,  yes,  sir. 

Jklr.  Sheean :  And  this  eleven  hours  and  four  minutes  which 
you  were  at  the  away  from  home  terminal,  was  the  time  you 
spent  here  in  Chicago? 
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Mr.  Smith:     At  the  end  of  each  trip. 

Mr.  Sheean :  At  the  end  of  each  trip,  before  you  started 
out  on  your  return  trip  to  Dubuque? 

Mr.  Smith :     To  Dubuque,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  average  time  held  away  from  liome  ter- 
minals in  1914  of  eighteen  hours  and  twenty-one  minutes,  that 
you  have  given,  is  in  fact  the  time  which  you  have  averaged 
with  your  home  and  family  between  runs?  That  is,  the  eight- 
een hours  and  twenty-one  minutes  which  you  have  averaged  has 
been  the  average  time  you  have  had  at  Oelwein? 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  that  is  the  average  time  we  have  had  at 
East  Stockton. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  have  treated  East  Stockton  as  the  away 
from  home  terminal,  then? 

Mr.  Smith:  That  is  the  eighteen  hours  and  twenty-one 
minutes.  It  would  have  made  a  different  average  if  J  could 
have  been  at  East  Stockton ;  but,  I  cannot  live  at  East  Stockton, 
unless  I  put  up  a  tent  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sheean:  East  Stockton  is  about  how  far  from  the 
town  of  Stockton  ? 

Mr.  Smith :  It  is  just  a  trifle  less  than  two  miles  from  the 
roundhouse. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  roundhouse  and  shops  were  built  just  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Stockton? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  town  of  Stockton  was  built  at  the  time 
the  Great  Western  Railroad  was  built? 

Mr.  Smith :     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean :     A  town  of  about  how  many  inhabitants  ? 

Mr.  Smith:     About  1500. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  1500? 

Mr.  Smith :     1200  to  1500. 

Mr.  Sheean:     1200  to  1500  people? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  All  I  was  seeking  to  get,  Mr.  Smith,  was 
where  the  eighteen  hours  and  twenty-one  minutes  between  runs 
was,  and  as  I  understand,  you  averaged  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1914,  between  runs,  at  the  point  which  the  company 
designates   as   the  home  terxuinal  for  the  men  on  that  run, 
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eighteen  hours  and  twenty-one  minutes,  between  each  of  the 
runs? 

Mr.  Smith :     Between  each  of  the  inins,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And  having  eigliteen  hours  and  twenty-one 
minutes  at  wliat  the  company  designates  as  the  home  terminal, 
you  made  in  that  month,  how  much  money! 

Mr.  Smith :  $186.16.  That  is,  that  is  the  time  I  sent  in.  I 
haven 't  got  my  check  yet.    I  may  not  draw  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     $186.16? 

Mr.  Smith:     $186.16. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  liad  a  check  for  any  part  of  the 
wages  of  that  month? 

Mr.  Smith :  No,  sir.  We  run  in  Illinois  partly,  and  we 
only  get  paid  once  a  month  because  we  live  in  Oelwein,  I  suppose. 
I  don't  know"  the  reason  exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  how  many  trips  were  made? 

Mr.  Smith:  There  were  25  trips,  248  hours  and  50  min- 
utes on  duty. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Was  it  November,  1909,  that  you  gave  the 
earnings  of  $219.69  for? 

Mr.  Smith :     November,  1909,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How"  many  hours  on  duty? 

Mr.  Smith:     329  hours  and  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  didn't  get  the  number  there. 

Mr.  Smith :     26  trips,  329  hours  and  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  did  you  say  the  hours  on  duty  for  No- 
vember, 1914,  were? 

Mr.  Smith :     248  hours  and  50  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then  the  actual  hours  on  duty  in  November, 
1909,  were  largely  in  excess  of  the  hours  on  duty  in  November, 
1914? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  you  spoke  of  there  being  about  five 
tie-ups  a  month  under  the  law — 

Mr.  Smith :     I  would  like  to — 

Mr.  Sheean :     Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Smith :  In  November,  1909,  I  made  4,670  miles,  and  in 
November,  1914,  I  made  3,159  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  November,  1909,  as  I  followed  you,  in  three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  liours,  your  work  earned  $219.69. 
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Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  November,  1914,  in  248  honrs,  yon  made 
$186? 

Mr.  Smith:     $186.16. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  tliat  the  nnmber  of  hours  that  you  were 
on  duty  was  higher  in  1914  than  in  1910? 

Mr.  Smitli :     The  rate  jjer  hour  was  higher. 

Mr.  Slieean:  When  you  spoke  of  there  being  five  tie-ups 
under  the  law  a  month,  or  possibly  five  tie-ups,  I  guess,  is  the 
way  you  put  it — 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  possibly. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  was  meant  to  apply  to  the  twelve  crews  f 

Mr.  Smith :  Twelve  crews.  It  is  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate, 1  think,  twelve. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  those  twelve  crews  during  the  month 
would  make  about  the  same  number  of  trips  tliat  you  have  given 
there,  for  twenty-five  trips? 

Mr.  Smith:  Y''es — well,  no,  they  would  not  average  that  for 
the  year.  Twenty-five  round  trips  for  a  year,  that  would  be 
$186.00  every  month.  Twenty-two  trips.  I  should  say,  would  be 
a  good  average. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So,  out  of  twelve  times  twenty-two  trips,  you 
think  the  average  of  about  five  tie-ups  on  that  run  would  be 
possibly  a  fair  basis  1 

Mr.  Smith:     Just  about. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  you  were  running  over  the  167-mile 
division,  or  district,  from  Chicago  to  Dubuque,  weren't  the  tie- 
ups  much  more  frequent  on  that  long  division  than  on  this  shorter 
one? 

Mr.  Smith :  When  we  run  over  there,  I  was  using  smaller 
power  and  we  were  hauling  smaller  tonnage.  We  started  with 
the  Consolidation  engines,  with  1,250  tons,  and  wei'e  worked  up 
finally  to  seventeen,  eighteen  and  nineteen  hundred  now,  and 
the  tie-ups  have  not  been  so  very  frequent.  On  51,  our  manifest 
train,  we  pulled  950  tons  for  a  while,  and  it  gradually  went  up 
to  1,250,  and  gradually  went  up  to  1,500. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Smith,  what  I  am  seeking  to  get  is 
whether  or  not  the  average  time  on  the  road  in  pool  or  chain 
gang  service  was  or  was  not  greater  when  you  ran  over  the  167- 
mile  division  than  when  you  ran  over  the  117-mile  division? 
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Mr.  Siuilli :      111  1!);)!',  for  instance? 

Mr.  Sheenn :     Yes. 

Mr.  Smith:  T  wonld  say  tliat  it  )H)Ssibly  averaged  five  or 
six  tie-ups  a  montli,  with  ]iossibly  twenty  crews. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Down  to  1911,  wlien  this  change  was  made,  in 
the  operation  over  these  districts! 

Mr.  Smith:     I  don't  think  it  would  go  any  higher. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  this  through  or  irregular  service,  there  is 
an  agreement  between  the  company  and  the  men,  is  there  not — 
an  agreement  or  understaiiding — that  the  number  of  crews  will 
be  either  reduced  or  raised  according  to  business,  so  that  the 
men  make  2,800  miles  each  month? 

Mr.  Smith :     That  does  not  guarantee  us  anything. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  the  board  is  reduced  at  the  request  of 
the  men,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  liave  luul  considerable  trouble  getting  that 
done,  but  we  have  finally  got  to  the  point  that  they  allow  our 
committeemen  to  jhiII  off  a  crew  or  put  them  on  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  say  that  has  finally  been  accomplished. 
How  long  has  it  probably  been  there  that  your  committeeman 
has  had  full  power  to  take  off  or  put  on  crews  in  this  ])ool? 

Mr.  Smith :     I  should  say  four  months. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Back  in  1909,  there  wasn't  any  agreement  of 
that  sort  whereby  tlie  men  themselves  determined  the  size  of  the 
board? 

Mr.  Smith:  Only  in  the  schedule  it  did  call  for  about  so 
many  days,  and  while  it  was  not  a  guaranty  that  we  would  get 
them,  the  business  kept  so  that  we  got  those  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  since  the  receiver- 
ship and  reorganization  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  that  that 
road  has  spent  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  reduction  of 
grades  and  curves,  and  the  putting  on  of  new  power? 

Mr.  Sheean :  They  liave  put  on  new  power  and  they  have 
put  in  new  rails  and  new  ties,  but  as  to  the  reduction  of  grades 
we  have  not  seen  much  of  that.  They  have  put  in  automatic 
block  signals,  which  are  very  nice,  but  it  makes  more  work  for 
the  engineer.  He  has  to  keep  his  head  out  of  the  window  watch- 
ing for  these  blocks. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Automatic  blocks  have  been  established  all 
over  this  division? 
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Mr.  Smith:     Between  Chicago  and  Oelwein. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  that  was  done  since  1910? 

Mr.  Smith:     Since  1910.    ' 

Mr.  Sheean:     Heavier  rails  and  new  ties? 

Mr.  Smith :     Heavier  rails  and  new  ties  and  new  hallast. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     Anything  further,  Mr.  Stone? 

REDIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  I 
think  j^ou  spoke  about  running  light  over  the  road,  Mr.  Smith. 
When  you  run  with  light  power  over  the  road,  do  you  have  a 
flagman  or  conductor  with  you? 

Mr.  Smith :     No,  sir,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then,  you  are  held  responsible  for  orders  and 
everything-  else,  in  addition  to  the  engine  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  act  as  the  conductor  and  engineer,  and  the 
fireman  acts  as  brakeman  and  fireman. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  stated,  I  believe,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion, that  you  took  this  tonnage  without  question. 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  all  railroad  employes  car- 
ried out  instructions  every  day  without  question? 

Mr.  Smith:     They  have  to  if  they  want  to  hold  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  regard  to  that  lighter  work  and  more  mile- 
age in  1909,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  men  with  lighter  power  can  stand 
for  more  miles  than  they  can  witli  the  heavier  power? 

Mr.  Smith :  It  is  a  very  evident  fact.  The  running  of  the 
engine  with  the  lighter  trains  that  we  pulled  made  it  so  much 
easier  on  the  old  engines;  but  with  our  trailer  Consolidations, 
it  jars  your  backbone  loose,  absolutely  jars  it  loose.  I  liave  gone 
in  and  reported  engines  to  have  this  work  done,  where  they 
jarred  my  tooth  loose,  which  was  a  fact. 

Mr.  Stone :  Now,  in  regard  to  that  heavier  power  and  tlie 
filling  up  of  sags  and  tlie  reducing  of  grades,  none  of  that  kind 
of  work  reduced  the  work  of  the  engineer  at  all,  did  it? 

Mr.  Smith:  AVell,  it  might  for  a  little  stretch  of  two  or 
three  miles,  if  they  filled  up  one  sag  I  have  in  mind  now,  it 
would  reduce  the  work  on  the  engineer  quite  a  little  bit  at  that 
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Olio  plaeo,  and  also  increase  the  ooiapany's  rovenne  (luile  a  little 
bit. 

]\Ir.  Stone:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  all  this  rednction  of  grades 
and  straightening  of  curves  and  increase  of  power  lias  been  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  jirofits  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Smith:     All  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Stone:  None  of  it  was  done  for  making  the  work  of 
the  engineer  lighter,  was  it? 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  I  never  noticed  anything  in  that  direc- 
tion.    I  take  it,  it  was  for  some  other  consideration. 

Mr.  Stone:  Simply  to  get  increased  tonnage  over  the  road 
with  less  power? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  By  the  installation  of  heavier  i^ower  on  your 
road,  has  it  had  the  effect  of  demoting  men  and  putting  men 
back,  tiring,  cutting  men  off  the  board? 

Mr.  Smith:  It  has  ])ut  two  engineers  on  a  great  many 
engines. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is,  engineers  acting  as  firemen! 

Mr.  Smith:  Engineers  as  firemen.  I  would  say  tliat  all 
of  our  passenger  engines  and  all  way  freights  have  two  engi- 
neers on  each  engine. 

Mr.  Stone:  Speaking  of  the  men  in  chain  gang  service, 
first  and  second  out,  being  required  to  be  in  call,  and  the  fact 
that  that  has  always  been  required,  in  your  opinion,  is  that  any 
reason  why  it  should  be  continued  forever,  that  the  men  should 
be  in  call  all  the  time  at  home? 

Mr.  Smith :  i  should  not  think  he  should.  I  have  no  time 
to  have  any  amusement  at  all.  In  making  my  $186  I  was  simply 
a  slave,  simply  a  slave.  I  could  not  have  any  business,  because 
I  could  not  attend  to  it.  I  have  no  time  except  to  rest.  I  send 
my  wife  up  to  pay  my  lodge  dues  and  send  my  boy  to  get  my 
shoes.  In  three  weeks  of  this  month,  although  I  only  live  three 
blocks  from  the  main  street  of  the  town,  I  was  not  on  it  at  all. 
Simply  went  home  and  dove  into  bed  and  then  out  and  on  the 
engine.  No  social  life  at  all,  no  amusements — i  could  not  go 
any  place  with  Mrs.  Smith;  and  she  is  compelled  to  get  up  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  to  get  my  meals  for  me,  besides  getting 
three  meals  a  day  for  the  boys  going  to  school. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  speaking  of  the  1910  settlement,  is  it  not 
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a  fact  that  the  1910  settlement  was  made  after  a  strike  vote  had 
been  made  and  was  a  compromise  measure  tlirough  the  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  and  was  not  at  all  satisfactory 
to  a  great  majority  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  some  of  our  Grand 
Officers,  I  think  they  would  have  had  a  strike  then.  That  is 
the  way  the  sentiments  of  the  men  were  at  that  time ;  they  were 
so  disgusted  with  it. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  speak  of  these  automatic  signals  and  being- 
required  to  keep  your  head  out  of  the  window  to  see  them.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  a  Mallet  engine  is,  in  the  winter  time,  very 
difficult  to  see  from? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  have  run  a  Mallet  engine  when  I  could  not 
see  the  fireman  who  was  not  to  exceed  three  feet  from  me.  I 
have  run  a  Mallet  engine  when  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  right 
of  way  fence. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  the  only  way  to  locate  where  you  were 
was  by  shutting  the  engine  off? 

Mr.  Smith:  AVas  by  shutting  the  engine  oft"  and,  going  up 
a  one  per  cent  grade,  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Stone:  Could  you  have  seen  a  flagman  on  the  track 
or  any  obstruction,  under  those  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  could  not.  I  have  sent  messages  to  use 
torpedoes  to  stop  me  if  they  had  orders  at  such  and  such  sta- 
tions, and  would  go  in  to  find  out  if  there  were  any  trains  be- 
tween there  and  the  next  station. 

Mr.  Stone :  Was  it  on  your  division,  or  the  division  west 
of  there,  where  they  ran  over  a  man  who  had  caught  his  foot 
in  a  frog,  a  year  ago,  with  a  Mallet  engine,  on  account  of  leaking 
steam  so  bad! 

Mr.  Smith:     That,  I  think,  was  a  conductor  at  Dyersville. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  point? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  think  there  was  a  conductor  at  Dyersville 
who  had  his  foot  cut  oft'.  I  understood  at  the  time,  while  I  have 
no  real  authority  and  could  not  swear  to  it — I  understood  at 
the  time,  though,  that  it  was  a  Mallet  engine  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see.  I  have  run  through  switches  with  Mallet 
engines  where  it  was  impossible  to  see.  I  have  sent  a  brake- 
man  ahead  to  got  a  switch  and  I  could  not  see  the  brakeman 
even  ;  you  would  lose  him. 
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Mr.  Stone:  I  think  you  said  to  Mr.  Slieean,  that,  for  the 
last  month,  you  had  sent  in  time  for  $186.16,  l)ut  you  didn't 
know  yot  ^vhother  you  would  get  it  or  not;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Smith:     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  mean  to  have  us  infer  that  you  liave 
not  lieard  from  the  expert  time  comi^uter  as  to  whether  you  will 
get  that? 

Mr.  Smith :  I  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  we  are  cut  in 
our  time  slips  and  we  do  not  know  until  such  a  time  as  we  get  our 
check  whether  we  have  got  it,  or  until  we  check  up  afterwards 
and  see  where  the  cut  is;  and  then  when  there  are  cuts  they 
have  to  be  taken  through  different  charmels,  and  sometimes  it 
goes  two  or  three  months  before  you  get  the  two  or  three  months 
in  which  the  cuts  were  made. 

Mr.  Stone :     And  do  you  always  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  Not  always.  A  different  interpretation  is  put 
on  the  clause  in  the  schedule  and  you  do  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Smith,  are  you  the  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  1 

Mr.  Smith :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :  You  say  a  Mallet  engine  rides  hard ;  is  that  an 
abnormal  condition,  or  is  it  a  condition  applied  to  all  Mallet 
engines  ? 

Mr.  Smith :  I  recall  to  my  mind  one  engine,  604,  that  does 
not  ride  hard. 

Mr.  Park:  Then,  there  is  some  condition  of  the  driving 
boxes  or  springs,  or  equalizers,  that  causes  it  to  ride  hard  ? 

Mr.  Smith:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     Do  you  report  that  condition? 

Mr.  Smith :     I  report  that  condition,  yes. 

Mr.  Park :  That  is  a  condition  that  could  be  remedied  then 
and  the  engine  made  to  ride  equally  as  well  as  the  one  yon 
refer  to? 

Mr.  Smith :  We  think  so,  although  in  the  300  class,  I  never 
knew  of  only  the  325  and  the  336  to  ride  good ;  what  we  call  good 
riders. 

Mr.  Park:  Are  these  engines  equipped  with  automatic 
stokers. 

Mr.  Smith :     No,  there  are  not  any  automatic  stokers. 
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Mr.  Park:  You  spoke  about  a  very  serious  condition,  to 
my  mind,  of  the  engine  being  constantly  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  steam  which  obscures  your  vision.  Is  that  continuous,  over 
the  division;  do  you  go  along  in  that  cloud  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Smith :  According  to  the  time  of  day  and  according  to 
the  kind  of  weather  it  is.  We  have  had  them  in  the  summer  time, 
when  on  any  hill — any  hill  and  any  time  in  the  summer  time, 
we  have  had  it  so  you  could  not  see.  It  comes  from  the  valve 
stems  and  receiver  pipes,  and  so  forth.  Then,  again,  when  you 
are  coming  down  over  a  sag,  a  slight  down  grade,  then  you  can 
see  the  engine ;  but  always,  and  especially  at  this  time  of  year,  in 
pulling  out  of  your  terminal,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  see 
anything  after  you  have  pulled  the  throttle  open ;  absolutely  im- 
possible ;  and  the  only  way  we  can  get  out  is  to  send  a  brakeman 
ahead  on  the  main  line,  and  wait  until  he  gives. you  the  signal  to 
go  ahead,  and  if  anything  conies  out  of  a  lead  switch  in  the 
meantime,  you  absolutely  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Park :     Does  this  condition  obtain  in  the  summer  time? 

Mr.  Smith :  In  the  mornings  it  will,  and  also  in  the  day,  if 
the  wind  happens  to  be  over  there.    If  it  is  not  a  real  wai'm  day. 

Mr.  Park:     Do  you  have  this  obscurity  on  a  hot  day? 

Mr.  Smith:    What  is  that? 

Mr.  Park:     Do  you  have  that  same  obscurity  on  a  hot  day? 

Mr.  Smith :     No,  on  a  real  hot  day  that  will  overcome  that. 

Mr.  Park:  You  say  that  is  caused  by  the  piston  packing 
being  defective? 

Mr.  Smith :     No,  the  valve  stem. 

Mr.  Park :     The  packing  in  the  valve  stem  ? 

Mr.  Smith :  The  packing  in  the  valve  stem,  the  packing  in 
the  piston  rods  and  j-eceiver  pipes  and  exliaust  pipes  and  steam- 
chest. 

Mr.  Park:  That  is  a  condition  then,  that  could  be  reme- 
died by  repacking  the  valves  and  valve  stems  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  At  certain  times  of  the  year.  In  the  winter 
time  it  does  not  seem  as  if  it  can  be  remedied  at  all.  It  seems 
absolutely  impossible  to  remedy  it  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Park:     You  say  you  have  automatic  signals? 

Mr.  Smith :     We  have  automatic  signals. 

Mr.  Park:  Are  they  harder  to  see  than  a  man  would  have 
been,  before  the  advent  of  the  block  signal  ? 
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Mr.  Smith:     Are  they  harder  to  see? 

Mr.  Park :     Harder  to  see,  yes. 

Mr.  Smith:    AVhat? 

Mr.  Park:  Are  they  not  up  on  a  mast,  some  twenty  I'cet 
high,  giving  an  indication  of  safety  or  caution  or  danger? 

Mr.  Smith :  Yes,  they  are  up  high,  but,  in  fogs  and  rain 
and  storm,  while  you  know  the  location  of  these  signals,  you 
sometimes,  in  going  along  fast,  will  realize  that  you  are  going 
fast,  and  think  maybe  you  had  passed  a  signal  where  you  can- 
not see  the  landmarks,  and,  therefore,  it  behooves  you  to  put 
your  head  out,  because  one  passed  is  the  same  as  one  at  danger. 

Mr.  Park :  If  there  was  a  broken  rail  or  a  defective  switch, 
which  might  cause  an  accident,  the  block  signals  would  indicate 
that  condition,  would  they  notf 

Mr.  Smith:  Not  always.  They  are  supposed  to,  but  they 
do  not. 

Mr.  Park:  AVhy;  by  reason  of  mechanical  failure  in  the 
signals  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  I  should  judge  so.  I  don't  just  exactly 
know  what  the  real  cause  was.  I  knew  of  one  where  a  mouse 
got  in  the  cog  wheel,  and  while  I  do  not  understand  the  making 
of  them,  they  told  me,  in  another  place,  where  I  stood  behind  No. 
1,  one  night,  and  the  signal  went  to  danger  after  No.  1,  and  when 
she  got  ten  car  lengths  away  it  cleared — they  said  that  was  on 
account  of  the  relay  that  was  turned  up  side  do"\vn. 

Mr.  Park:  The  signals  go  to  danger  in  case  of  any  de- 
fective or  broken  wire,  or  anything  happens  to  them? 

Mr.  Smith:  They  are  supposed  to.  I  have  seen  a  sig-nal 
stay  at  clear  with  both  main  line  switches  open,  indicating  that 
the  track  was  perfectly  clear  for  you  to  proceed,  and  put  you 
in  on  a  side  track. 

Mr.  Park:     You  have  observed  that  condition! 

Mr.  Smith:     I  have  observed  it  and  reported  it. 

Mr.  Park:  But,  as  a  whole,  you  think  the  automatic  sig- 
nals are  as  much  a  benefit  to  the  engineers  as  to  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Smith :  As  much  a  benefit  to  the  engineers  as  anybody 
else,  even  with  that  defect. 

Mr.  Park:  And  you  have  had  much  heavier  rails  laid  on 
your  division  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Smith:     I  should  judge,  possibly  10  pounds. 
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Mr.  Park:     Heavier? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  That  improves  the  physical  condition  of  the 
track? 

Mr.  Smith :  The  pliysical  condition  of  the  track  is  as  fine 
as  any  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Park:  And  that  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  engineer, 
does  it  not,  to  the  extent  it  is  better  than  a  poor  track? 

Mr.  Smitli:  On  a  Mallet  I  don't  think  so.  I  wish  it  was 
bad,  so  we  could  go  slower. 

Mr.  Park:  You  think  that  a  Mallet  would  ride  just  as  hard 
on  a  smooth  track  as  on  a  rough  track   ? 

Mr.  Smith :     We  would  not  run  so  fast. 

Mr.  Park:     Where  do  you  do  this  fast  running? 

Mr.  Smith:  It  is  not  fast  running.  It  is  too  fast,  it  is 
about  twenty  miles  per  hour. 

Mr.  Park:     Are  you  required  to  run  twenty  miles  per  hour? 

Mr.  Smith :  The  engine  is  not  to  exceed  a  speed  of  twenty- 
five  miles. 

Mr.  Park :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  twenty-five  miles  per  hour 
is  comparatively  slow,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith :  Yes,  it  is  comparatively  slow.  It  is  compara- 
tively slow  for  a  Consolidator  or  a  Mikado  engine,  but  it  is  fast 
for  a  Mallet. 

Mr.  Park:  What  trains  do  you  have,  what  class  of  busi- 
ness do  you  handle,  that  requires  speed? 

Mr.  Smith :     Manifest  freight,  coal  and  merchandise. 

Mr.  Park:  You  say,  that  the  volume  of  business  and  the 
current  of  traffic  fluctuates,  sometimes,  during  one  month.  Is 
that  frequently  the  case? 

Mr.  Smith:  Sometimes  we  will  have  a  week  of  one  way 
and  sometimes  have  a  week  of  another ;  but,  as  I  recall  it  now,  we 
figured  we  would  have  nine  months  lay-over  in  Oelwein  where 
we  would  have  three  months  lay-over  in  East  Stockton,  when  we 
moved  there. 

Mr.  Park :  ^Mien  the  business  fluctuates  you  say  they  hold 
the  tonnage  up  on  the  trains  ?  You  must  run  a  good  many  light 
extras  over  the  road? 

Mr.  Smith:     Light  engines,  do  vou  mean? 
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Mr.  Park:  Do  you  always  go  with  an  engine  witliout  the 
cahoose — is  that  always  the  case ! 

Mr.  Smith:  I  never  remember  of  late  years  of  pulling  a 
caboose  alone.  To  give  you  an  instance,  they  will  put  a  caboose 
on  the  way  freight  leaving  Stockton  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
and  they  will  put  a  train  crew  on  there,  dead-heading.  They  will 
ran  those  to  Galena  Junction  or  East  Dubuque,  whichever  it 
may  be,  and  they  will  run  the  light  Mallet  out  behind  them  and 
let  her  follow.  The  train  crew  will  be  on  the  rear  end  of  this  way 
freight.  When  they  get  to  East  Cabin,  they  will  cut  the  caboose 
off,  and  the  Mallet  will  pick  it  up  there  and  pick  up  a  train  of 
coal  and  go  on  to  Oelwein,  and  vice  versa,  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Park:     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Mr.  Smith,  why  do  they  not  attach  a  ca- 
boose on  the  locomotive,  when  they  run  her  light,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equalizing  the  power? 

Mr.  Smith :  Well,  they  pay  the  train  crew  the  same  wages 
as  they  would  if  they  put  them,  with  a  caboose,  on  the  Mallet. 
In  regard  to  the  Sixteen  Hour  Law,  the  crew  is  considered  not 
on  duty  until  they  get  to  East  Cabin,  and  until  such  time  as  I, 
with  the  engine,  get  there,  and  they  take  charge  of  me. 

I\Ir.  Burgess :  Now,  Mr.  Smith,  won't  you  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression,  "Tied  up  under  the  law"? 

Mr.  Smith:  Tied  up  imder  the  law — on  our  road,  if  we 
are  called  to  leave  at  7 :30,  at  Oelwein,  our  time  starts  at  7 
o'clock,  under  the  law,  to  get  the  engine  ready,  and  we  receive 
no  pay  until  7 :30.  Then,  in  fifteen  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes 
from  7  o'clock,  we  have  received  a  message,  in  the  meantime, 
to  be  tied  n\),  no  matter  where  we  are,  at  that  place.  If  it  is  on 
the  main  line,  all  right;  stop  work  immediately,  get  off  your 
engine,  leave  one  man  to  watch  her,  aiid  you  are  tied  up.  They 
always  send  a  message  that  they  will  protect  this  train.  Then, 
they  send  a  crew  out  on  a  gasoline  car  or  a  switch  engine,  or 
they  send  the  roundhouse  foreman  out,  but  you  are  relieved  from 
all  duty  in  fifteen  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes  from  seven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Do  they  always  bring  you  into  the  terminal, 
deadhead  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  they  do  not  always  bring  us  into  the 
terminal,  but  I  have  iiol  been  tied  up  out  whei'c  I  have  stayed. 
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for  iDOSsibly  a  year.  I  have  been  brought  in  in  the  last  year, 
every  time. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Well,  if  you  were  permitted  to  remain  with 
your  engine  and  train,  when  would  you  resume  duty? 

Mr.  Smith:  At  the  expiration  of — we  would  be  tied  up  at 
11  o'cloek,  say — when  we  were  off  duty  eight  hours,  we  would 
be  supposed  to  resume  duty. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Would  you  receive  any  pay  during  that  eight 
hour  period? 

Mr.  Smith :     Not  any. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Are  the  engineers  entirely  satisfied  ^\^th 
that  condition,  to  be  tied  up  for  eight  hours  without  compensa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Smith:  Not  at  all.  On  our  former  schedule,  before 
the  Chicago  agreement,  we  could  tie  ourselves  ui3  after  sixteen 
hours.  If  we  were  at  AVoodbine,  twenty  miles  from  Siockton, 
we  could  tie  up  and  when  we  started  from  Woodbine  and  went 
in,  we  would  get  one  hundred  miles  or  oiie  day's  work.  Now 
we  get  twenty  miles.     They  took  that  away  from  us. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Since  the  making  of  the  Chicago  agreement, 
relative  to  the  Sixteen  Hour  Law,  there  has  been  a  general  com- 
plaint because  they  did  not  receive  pay  while  being  tied  up  on 
the  road? 

Mr.  Smith:     Very  great,  very  much  dissatisfied. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Now,  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  the  spokesman 
for  the  foiar  organizations  at  the  time  that  agreement  was  made? 

Mr.  Smith:     On  the  Great  Western? 

Mr.  Burgess :  No,  when  the  general  agreement  was  made 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Smith :     Why.  I  suppose  Mr.  Stone  was  the  spokesman. 

Mr.  Burgess :  May  I  ask  Mr.  Stone  a  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man ? 

The  Chairman:     Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Mr.  Stone,  on  page  990  of  the  proceedijigs 
dated  December  11th,  you  asked  the  witness  the  question:  "You 
don't  know  who  was  spokesman  for  the  four  organizations  at 
the  time  the  settlement  was  made,  do  youf"  And  his  answer 
was,  "I  don't  recall  it  now."  There  seems  to  be  an  impression 
that  you  were  the  spokesman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stat- 
ing who  was  the  spokesman  ? 
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Mr.  Stone:  Not  at  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  guilty 
of  a  good  many  things,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  my  share  of 
the  Sixteen  Hour  Law  settlement.  I  believe  I  made  the  open- 
ing address  at  that  meeting.  1  think  it  is  also  true  and  will  be 
agreed  to  by  the  others,  that  Mr.  Morrissey  was  the  spokesman 
for  the  four  organizations  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Burgess:    Mr.  P.  H.  Morrissey? 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  P.  H.  Morrissey,  at  that  time  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Eaihvay  Trainmen. 

Mr.  Burgess :  "Who  is  now  assistant  to  the  Vice-President 
of  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  Eailway  ? 

Mr.  Stone:  Yes,  sir.  It  was  made  at  a  conference  by  the 
four  organizations,  represented  by  ]\Ir.  Haurahan  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  ]\Ir.  P.  H.  Morrissey  of  the 
Trainmen,  Mr.  A.  B.  Garretson  of  the  Order  of  Eailway  Con- 
ductors, and  myself,  and  I  think  the  records  will  bear  out  the 
statement  that  ^Ir.  IMorrissey  was  practically  the  si^okesman 
for  the  men  at  that  time.  It  is- an  open  secret  to  all,  that  the 
settlement  of  the  Sixteen  Hour  Law  was  not  at  all  satisfactory 
to  any  of  us,  but  that  was  the  best  we  could  get  at  that  time. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  improved  on  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  has  not  lieen  improved  on  in  this  part  of  the 
countrv. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Mr.  Smith,  is  it  a  fact,  that  you  are  relieved 
from  duty  on  account  of  the  Hours  of  Service  Law,  on  the  main 
track? 

Mr.  Smitli:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burgess :  You  leave  your  engine  and  train  on  the  main 
track? 

Mr.  Smith :  We  leave  our  engine  and  train  on  the  main 
track  and  the  fireman  watches  it. 

Mr.  Burgess:     Uiitil  they  can  get  relief  from  the  terminal? 

]\Ir.  Smith :     Until  they  can  get  relief. 

Mr.  Burgess:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:  How  can  the  fireman  watch  the  engine,  with- 
out violating  the  law? 

Mr.  Smith:     He  can  not. 

Mr.  Park:     So  he  violates  the  law? 

Mr.  Smith:     He  violates  the  law. 
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Mr.  Park :  Have  you,  personally,  been  tied  up  on  the  main 
track! 

Mr.  Smith :     I  have. 

Mr.  Park:     How  long  since? 

Mr.  Smith:  4/2G/14,  extra  601,  East,  engine  crew  reheved 
at  Woodbine  account  Sixteen  Hour  Law.  Yardmaster  Collins 
acted  as  conductor  and  brakeman  to  East  Stockton.  Engineer 
and  fireman  relieX'ed. 

Mr.  Park:     Was  that  on  the  main  line,  between  stations? 

Mr.  Smith:  That  was  between  stations.  This  engineer, 
as  I  recall  it  now,  got  on  at  North  Hanover,  with  an  order  to 
relieve  me  when  my  sixteen  hours  were  up.  I  ran  the  engine 
for  fifteen  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes,  and  then  he  took  her. 

Mr.  Park:     Your  train  was  not  tied  up  on  the  main  track? 

Mr.  Smith :     That  was  once. 

Mr.  Park:  Did  you  answer  that  question?  (Addressing 
the  reporter.)     Please  read  the  question. 

(Question  repeated  by  the  reporter.) 

Mr.  Smith:  The  train  at  that  time  was  not  tied  up.  We 
were  relieved  on  the  main  track. 

Mr.  Park:     The  train  went  right  along? 

Mr.  Smith:  The  train  went  right  along  that  time.  Third 
60,  9/21/14,  extra  sixties  were  on  the  main  line  at  Stockton. 
This  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Stockton  at  11  A.  M., 
and  under  the  Sixteen  Hour  Law  we  were  relieved  by  a  switch 
engine  crew  after  about — we  laid  there  about  fifteen  minutes 
before  they  got  there  after  the  sixteen  hours  was  up. 

Mr.  Park:  You  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  your  ter- 
minal when  the  time  elapsed? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  were  two  miles,  about  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  from  our  terminal. 

Mr.  Park:  But  you  came  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  you 
say? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  were  two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  our 
terminal  when  our  sixteen  hours  were  up,  and  laid  there  fifteen 
minutes  waiting  for  the  switch  engine  crew  to  come. 

Mr.  Park:  What  did  j'ou  do  under  those  circumstances, 
did  you  get  oft"  your  engine  and  leave  it? 

Mr.  Smith :  The  fireman  watched  it ;  I  got  off  and  went 
over  to  town. 
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Mr.  Park:     You  left  the  engine? 

Mr.  Smith :     I  left  the  engine. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  know  whether  the  rear  of  the  train 
was  protected? 

Mr.  Smith:  They  had  an  order  that  the  train  despatoher 
would  protect  us. 

Mr.  Park:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that,  under  certain  circumstances 
and  conditions,  such  as  accidents,  wash-outs,  engine  failures 
and  hot-boxes,  the  law  is  frequently  violated,  in  that  trains  are 
on  the  road  more  than  sixteen  hours? 

Mr.  Smith:  There  are  not  frequent  violations  on  the  Great 
Western,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Park:  The  law  would  permit  you,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, to  go  overtime? 

Mr.  Smith:  Anything  that  is  a  case  of  emergency  referred 
to  in  the  law,  or  the  act  of  God,  where  we  are  tied  up  waiting 
for  a  fireman,  or  something  like  that,  they  will  give  us  a  mes- 
sage to  tie  up  for  three  hours  and  apply  this  to  the  sixteen  hour 
law. 

Mr.  Park:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  rule  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  is  it  not,  to  avoid  criminal  liability  under  this 
law  and  the  payment  of  heavy  tines? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:     Imposed  upon  them  by  the  government? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :  And,  they  say  to  the  engineers  and  conductors : 
"Rather  than  subject  us  to  this  line,  we  want  you  to  put  your 
train  on  a  side  track,  or  some  place  where  it  will  be  safe,  and 
go  off  duty  wheii  the  law  says  you  shall"? 

Mr.  Smith:  They  do  not  say  always  to  put  it  on  the  side 
track.  We  have  no  side  ti'acks  after  we  leave  Elizabeth.  After 
we  leave  Elizabeth,  going  east,  we  have  no  side  tracks,  and  with 
a  Mallet  engine,  the  time  from  Elizabeth  to  Stockton  that  will 
be  consumed  with  a  Mallet  engine  is  one  hour  and  fifteen  min- 
utes.   That  is  very  conservative. 

Mr.  Park:  You  say  it  is  eleven  miles  from  Elizabeth  to 
Stockton? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  it  is  all  of  eleven. 

Mr.  Park :     Do  you  have  a  telegraph  office  at  Elizabeth  ? 

Mr.  Smith:     In  the  davtime;   at  niglit  it  is  not  exactly  an 
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open  office,  although  they  have  a  messenger  that  stays  there 
nights,  hut  he  does  not  act  as  an  operator.  We  have  telephones 
at  all  stations  and  at  most  ends  of  side  tracks  on  the  Great 
Western,  and  we  can  communicate  "with  the  despatcher  at  most 
any  place  you  are. 

Mr.  Park:  If  you  had  called  up  the  despatcher  at  Eliza- 
beth and  said  yon  would  not  be  able  to  reach  Stockton  within 
the  time  allowed  imder  the  law,  would  the  despatcher  have  tied 
you  up  there,  or  would  he  have  required  you  to  go  probably — 

Mr.  Smith :  That  would  de]3end  on  how  bad  they  wanted 
me,  or  hoAv  bad  they  needed  power.  If  they  needed  me  to  go 
back  that  night,  he  would  give  me  a  message  to  proceed,  but,  not 
exceed  the  sixteen  hours  under  any  consideration,  tie  up  wher- 
ever you  are  and  I  will  protect  you. 

Mr.  Park :  So  you  interpret  that  blanket  rule  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  when  you  have  been  on  the  main  line  for 
sixteen  hours,  as  giving  you  authority  to  automatically  leave 
your  engine  on  the  main  track  without  any  special  protection] 

Mr.  Smith:  We  do  not  need  protection.  This  is  a  double 
track. 

Mr.  Park :  They  frequently  run  trains  on  a  double  track  in 
the  opposite  direction? 

Mr.  Smith :  Well,  when  we  get  an  order  that  they  will  pro- 
tect us,  the  train  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  Park :  Under  the  telegraph  system  of  operating  trains, 
they  may  be  expected  at  all  times,  and  they  require — 

Mr.  Smith:  They  have  to  give  us  that  thirty-one  order 
before  they  can  run  them  over  the  double  track  on  the  Great 
Western.  You  cannot  run  a  train  in  the  opposite  direction 
against  current  traffic  unless  you  have  all  the  men  protected  on 
both  tracks,  between  all  places,  unless  they  run  under  protection 
and  under  flag. 

Mr.  Park :  Then,  I  understand  you,  that  you  interpret  this 
order  as  giving  you  authority  to  leave  your  engine  between  sta- 
tions, and  to  leave  it  on  the  main  line.  We  will  say  now,  that 
the  circumstances  were  such  as  you  have  described  here,  that 
you  have  a  light  engine.  You  may  hav^e  cut  otf  from  your  train, 
going  into  the  terminal,  after  fifteen  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 
If  a  hot-box  should  occur  or  something  should  happen  to  that 
engine,  which  would  delay  you  so  you  could  not  get  into  the 
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ttMiiiiiial,  luuler  that  order,  yon  would  have  a  right  to  leave  your 
engine  on  the  main  track  without  protection? 

Mr.  Smith :  Under  tliat  order,  I  wouUl  have  the  right,  but 
1  am  fully  covered  with  a  manifold  order,  just  the  same  as  I  am 
with  any  other  meeting  ]3oint;  but,  unless  the  engine  was  broken 
down,  or  something  of  that  kind,  I  don't  think  I  would.  I  have 
done  that,  not  for  the  sixteen  hours,  but  on  account  of  an  engine 
breaking  down  or  on  account  of  the  switches  being  opened, 
where  they  have  to  use  a  side  track  for  the  main  line,  and  that 
has  been  done  for  broken  down  cars. 

Mr.  Park:  They  opened  the  switches  and  used  the  side 
track  as  the  main  line  temporarily,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone:  Coming  back  to  that  sixteen  hour  lay,  Mr. 
Smith,  you  say  it  is  not  violated  at  the  present  time  on  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western? 

Mr.  Smith:     No,  I  don't  say  that. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  you  say  it  is  not  violated  by  the  men  on 
duty? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  say  I  don't  think  it  is  violated.  I  haven't 
heard  of  any  cases  of  its  being  violated. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  your  judgment,  do  you  think  it  is  necessary 
to  violate  it  on  any  road? 

Mr.  Smith:     Not  at  all.    Absolutely  no. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  if  these  engines  were 
loaded  so  they  could  handle  their  tonnage,  that  the  men  could 
get  over  a  division  of  the  length  of  this  one,  116  miles,  within 
the  limit  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Smith :  With  a  Mallet  engine,  with  2,000  tons,  we  can 
go  from  Oelwein  to  Stockton  in  seven  and  a  half  hours. 

With  the  Mallet  engine,  with  2,700  tons  out  of  Oelwein,  as  the 
rating  is  now,  to  Dyersville,  and  a  helper  up  that  hill,  and  2,700 
tons  to  Galena  Junction,  and  2,400  tons  from  there  to  Stockton, 
I  don't  believe  I  could  get  in  under  the  sixteen  hour  law. 

Mr.  Stoue:  When  men  are  held  out  on  the  road,  on  that 
account,  don't  you  think  it  is  only  fair  and  equitable  that  they 
should  be  i)aid  for  overtime? 

Mr.  Smith:     I  should  think  so.    We  think  so. 

Mr.  Stone:     Coming  back  to  that  Mallet  engine,  is  it  not  a 
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fact  that  Mallet  eugiue  is  noted  for  the  higher  pressure  engine 
wearing  out  much  faster  tlian  the  low  pressure  engine,  and  flat- 
tening her  tires"? 

Mr.  Smith:  It  seems  to  be.  That  is  what  we  lay  it  to,  that 
she  has  a  slip  in  the  second  engine,  and  they  flatten  their  tires, 
and  we  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  fact  remains  that  every  Mallet  engine  that 
has  been  in  service  six  or  seven  months  flattens  her  tires  on  a 
high  pressure  engine  much  faster  than  she  does  on  a  low  pressure 
engine  1 

Mr.  Smith:  I  should  tliink  so,  after  she  had  been  in  service 
four  months. 

Mr.  Stone:  And,  as  soon  as  the  tires  become  flat,  you  get 
tlie  hammer  blow  and  get  the  jolt! 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  and  tliei'e  is  also  a  pin  between  the  two 
engines  that  comes  out  of  round,  where  one  engine  fits  into  the 
other,  and  when  that  becomes  out  of  round  and  there  is  lost  play 
in  there,  the  two  engines  go  together  like  this,  for  instance  (indi- 
cating), sometimes  one  engine  seems  to  stand  still  and  the  other 
come  into  it  like  this,  and  you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  the  Mallet 
engine  is  two  engines  in  one? 

Mr.  Smith:  The  Mallet  engine  is  two  engines  in  one,  that 
is,  they  have  the  one  boiler  and  two  engines  I 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Smith,  you  have  in  fact  operated  a  Mallet 
engine  for  over  a  year  between  these  ]ioints  you  have  mentioned, 
Oelwein  and — 

Mr.  Smith:     Oelwein  and  Stockton,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you,  at  any  time  within  the  last  year, 
from  January,  1914,  down  to  November,  1914,  at  any  time,  taken 
sixteen  hours  to  get  over  that  division  with  a  Mallet  engine  'I 

Mr.  Smith:     Third  number  60,  9/21/14,  extra  600  east. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Was  that  a  Mallet  engine? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  was  the  tonnage  rating  of  that  engine? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  haven't  got  it  down,  but  I  think  at  the  time 
we  tied  up  it  was  about  1,900.  It  had  been  reduced  at  East 
Dubuque,  and  Galena  Junction,  and  Dubuque. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Where  did  yoi^  tie  up? 
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We  lied  up  (111  the  iiiiiiii  line. 

Where .' 
At  Stockton. 

At  Stockton? 
At  Stockton. 

Well,  that  is— 
AVell,  Kast  Stockton,  that  is  two  and 


Mr.  Smith: 
Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Smith: 
Mr.  Sheean : 
Mr.  Smith: 
Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  Smith:  AVell,  Kast  Stockton,  that  is  two  and  a  (juarter 
miles  from  the  terminal. 

Mr.  Shoean:  Can  yon  .^ivc  us  just  where  the  delays  were 
on  that  trip?  You  say  the  tonnaii'e  from  Dnluniue,  ])ractically 
half  of  the  division,  was  down  to  1,!I00;' 

Mr.  Smith:  I  ina>'  lia\'e  Hint.  I'^xcuse  me  just  a  minute.  T 
think  I  hav(»  it. 

Yes,  here  is  tlie  data.  Tliird  No.  (iO,  (iOO,  9/20/14.  Called  at 
Oelwein  for  7:oO.  We  left  the  ronndhouse  at  7:08.  Train  7:33. 
W^e  left  the  yards  at  8  P.  M.  The  i)assenger  depot  at  8:05  till 
8:20.  AVe  had  28,  and  .lO,  2,215.  We  arrived  at  Lamont  at  i):25. 
Wejefttliereat— 

^^'hat  ilo  yon  mean  by  28  and  56? 
2S  loads  and  56  em]ities. 

What  is  the  tonnage  on  that  train,  about? 
2,215  tons. 

2.215  tons? 
Yes. 
And  the  tonnage  rating  was  2,700  tons? 
Not  at  tliat  time.     The  tonnage  rating,  about 


Mr.  Sheean 
Mr.  Smith : 
Mr.  Sheean 
Mr.  Smith: 
Mr.  Sheean 
Mr.  Smith : 
Mr.  Sheean 
Mr.  Smith: 
that  time — 

Mr.  Sheean 
Mr.  Smith: 
Mr.  Sheean 


Well,  it  was  tlie  same  Mallet  engine? 
Yes,  it  was  the  same  Mallet  engine. 
And  the  track  eqni]iment  and  everything  was 
the  same  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  the  same  at  tliat  time. 
Mr.  Sheean :     That  was  all  I  wanted  to  get,  Mr.  Smith.    You 
did  not  start  out  with  the  2,700  tons  tonnage.    Any  delay  that 
there  was  on  that  trip  was  not  due  to  an  overload  on  that  engine? 
That  is,  I  mean  to  having  above  the  tonnage  rating? 

Mr.  Smith :  Well,  if  we  didn't  have  so  many  cars  we  would 
not  have  consumed  so  much  time  setting  out  the  fiftieth  car, 
with  a  hot  box  at  Tjomont. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Let's  see,  it  was  setting  out  a  hot  box  that 
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made  tlio  sixteen  hours;  at  least  you  had  a  hot  box  at  Lemontf 

Mr.  Smith:  That  is  part  of  that.  We  were,  for  instance, 
from  9 :25  to  10 :15  setting  out  the  fiftieth  car  at  Lemont  for  a 
hot  box.  That  put  me  back  so  far  from  No.  1  that  I  couldn't 
make  the  double  track  on  the  I.  C.  for  6  and  2.  I  got  caught 
with  all  those  passenger  trains  putting  out  that  fiftieth  car.  It 
put  me  back  at  least  three  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Three  hours? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  in  the  length  of  my  run. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  Lemont,  how  long  were  you  there? 

Mr.  Smith  :     I  was  there  fifty  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Fifty  minutes  at  Lemont  ? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Just  give  us  the  time  on  that? 

Mr.  Smith:     9:25  to  10:15. 

Mr,  Sheean :     Then  where  was  the  next  delay  ? 

Mr.  Smith :     Thorpe,  10 :55. 

Mr.  Sheean:     10:55  to  what? 

Mr.  Smith:     Until  11:19. 

Mr.  Sheean :     10 :55  to  11 :19  ? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  were  you  doing  there? 

Mr.  Smith :     I  was  meeting  extra  928  and  336,  coupled. 

Mr.  Sheean :     You  were  on  a  siding  there,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith :  I  think  not.  Laying  on  the  main  line  waiting 
for  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Waiting  for  them? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Where  was  the  next  delay? 

Mr.  Smith :  Oneida,  11 :45  to  11 :57.  It  must  have  l)een  for 
orders.    There  isn't  anything  down  there. 

At  Almora,  at  12  :l6,  and  I  met  No.  1  there  at  12 :50. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Then  you  waited  there? 

Mr.  Smith :  Now,  this  setting  out  that  hot  box  put  me  back 
.so  I  couldn't  make  Dyersville  for  No.  1;  it  absolutely  made  me 
get  into  sixteen  hours,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  It  put 
me  back  to  12:50  at  Almora,  and  No.  1  was  due  there  at  12:44,  I 
should  say,  just  as  a  rough  g-uess. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Smith,  you  didn't  start  out  then  with  the 
tonnage  rating  of  your  train  at  the  one  end  of  your  division,  and 
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you  did  not  come  into  it  with  tlie  full  tonnage  rating  at  the  other 
end,  and  you  did  not,  anywhere  on  the  division,  carry  the  ton- 
nage rating  of  your  train,  so  that  that  particular  delay  was  not 
brought  about  by  an  overload  of  that  engine? 

Mr.  Smith :  On  our  road,  they  figure  that  75  to  85  cars, 
with  2,200  to  2,500  tons,  is  really  heavier  and  more  of  a  rating 
than  2,700  tons  in  fifty  oars.    That  is  how  that  is  figured. 

Now^,  we  had  out  here,  74  cars.  We  had  74  cars  which  they 
considered,  along  in  those  figures,  enough  at  that  time  to  put  on 
this  engine. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  Then  you  started  out  with  28  loads  and  56 
empties  and  a  tonnage  rating  of  2,200  tons.  How  far  did  you 
take  that  tonnage  rating? 

Mr.  Smith :  We  took  that  to  Lemont,  where  we  set  out  that 
one  box.  I  don't  know  what  that  called  for,  but  we  didn't  have 
any  short  cars  that  I  remember  of  now,  until  such  time  as  we 
got  to  East  Dubuque  and  East  Cabin. 

Mr.  Sheean:     AVhat  did  you  set  out  at  East  Dubuque? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  couldn't  have  set  out  very  much;  7:12  to 
8:02  we  were  there.  And  at  that  time  there  was  a  passenger, 
and  there  is  yet,  I  guess,  a  passenger  that  goes  down  between 
7:12  and  8 :02,  that  we  were  probably  held  behind.  We  probably 
set  out  fifteen  or  twenty  empties.  That  is  what  we  set  out  at 
East  Dubuque,  empties. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  the  tonnage  rating  on  the  Great  West- 
ern, where  it  is  up  to  2700  tons,  is  within  a  limit  of  fifty  cars? 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  the  tonnage  limit  isn't  just  on  that,  bat 
fifty  cars  of  grain  will  bring  it  up  to  about  that.  Our  rating  is 
85  cars  or  that  trnnr._'':o. 

Mr.  Sheean:     85  cars  or  that  tonnage? 

Mr.  Smith :  Yes,  they  say  not  to  exceed  85  cars,  although 
we  do  exceed  85  cars. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Take  some  other  case  of  sixteen  hours  on 
the  Mallet  and  see  if  you  can  find  any  one  in  which  the  tonnage 
rating  caused  you  to  be  on  the  road  sixteen  hours! 

Mr.  Smith:  I  cannot  pick  out  a  case  of  my  own,  i  don't 
think  that  I  have  down  here,  I  don't  give  much  attention  to  that; 
but  I  have  a  case  of  another  crew,  and  while  it  is  all  hearsay, 
except  the  tonnage,  and  the  tie-up,  and  the  engine,  and  the  date, 
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and  the  number  of  the  train,  it  possibly  loft  the  same  time  I  did. 
It  was  11/10/14. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Let  me  see,  first,  whether  you  have  any  case 
that  you  can  give  in  the  last  year  yourself? 
Mr.  Smith:     No,  I  couldn't. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Smith,  that  you 
made  ninety  trips  with  a  Mallet  engine  during  the  last  year, 
between  these  two  points? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  wouldn't  say  ninety.  I  would  say  possibly 
seventy-five. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  any  one  of  those  seventy-five  cases,  can 
you  give  any  instances  in  which  you  were  up  as  high  as  sixteen 
hours  on  a  Mallet  engine? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  I  would  have  to  go  into  my  books  and 
look  them  over,  clear  through. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  many  times  have  you  been  on  the  road 
tliei-e  during  the  last  year  and  taken  as  many  as  sixteen  hours? 
Mr.  Smith :     Well,  I  would  have  to  look  it  up  in  the  book, 
because  I  haven't  got  the  specified  number  of  times  down. 

Here  is  No.  75  I  will  give  you,  just  some  specifications  of  a 
Mallet.     Here  is  No.  75,  8/6/14,  608.     Left  Stockton  at  7:40 
P.  M. ;  that  puts  me  out  of  there  at  7  o'clock.     I  arrived  at 
Oelwein  at  5 :20  A.  M.    Ten  hours. 
Mr.  Sheean:     Ten  hours? 
Yes. 
What  was  the  tonnage  rate  on  that  train? 
2400  tons. 
What  did  you  carry? 
53  loads,  2300  tons  out  of  Stockton  to  Galena 
Junction,  and  2400  from  there,  and  possibly  2800.    We  load  to 
2800  and  3000  from  Galena  Junction  to  Fair  Grounds,  and 
reduce  there  to  2400. 

Mr.  Sheean :     On  that  Mallet  engine,  up  to  its  tonnage  rat- 
ing, you  got  through  in  ten  hours? 
Mr.  Smith:     On  75. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  let  us  take  a  Mallet  engine  loaded  up 
to  its  tonnage  rating  again  on  that  division;  the  next  time  you 
had  a  Mallet. 

Mr.  Smith:     The  next  is  603,  8/12/14.    8:45  P.M.    We  had 
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41  loads  and  24  empties.  2425  tons.  We  arrived  at  East  Stock- 
ton at  8 :10  A.  M. 

Mr.  Hheean:     That  is  11  hours  and  30  minutes? 

Mr.  Smith:  That  is  8:45  P.  M.  until  8:10  A.  M.  That 
would  make  it  8 :15  to  8  :10. 

Mr.  Sheean:     A  trifle  under  twelve  hours? 

Mr.  Smith:     Five  minutes. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Sheean,  I  didn't  catch  the  date  of  the  trip 
just  previous  to  this. 

Mr.  Smith:     8/6/14.    Number  75. 

Mr.  Park:     What  year? 

Mr.  Smith:     8/C/14. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  this  year,  August  6,  1914? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  August  6,  1914. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  this  last  one  was  AugTist  12  ? 

Mr.  Smith:     Augoist  12. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Those  were  in  opposite  directions,  were  they 
not? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  those  were  in  opposite  directions. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Now,  the  next  time  you  had  a  Mallet  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  First  74,  602,  August  21st,  1914.  Left  Oel- 
wein  at  11 :30  A.  M.  49  loads  and  8  empties.  2500  tons.  We  tied 
up  at  East  Stockton  at  1 :50  A.  M. 

Mr.  Sheean:     AVliat  is  the  total  time  there? 

Mr.  Smith :  From  11 :30.  Well,  I  was  called  at  11,  from 
11  o  'clock,  to  1 :50,  14  hours  and  50  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     14  hours  and  50  minutes  fropi  the  time  that 

From  the  time  we  reported  for  duty. 

From  the  time  you  reported  for  duty? 
The  time  we  went  to  work. 

What  was  the  next  trip  on  a  Mallet  in  that 

Engine  600.     Se])tember  2nd,  1914. 
Have  you  given  us  all  of  the  Mallet  trips  that 
you  made  in  the  month  of  August? 

Mr.  Smith:     Now,  if  I  have  skipped  any  I  have  done  it 

unintentionally.    No,  I  haven't,  because  we  started  on  the  8/6. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  don't  care  particularly  about  the  month. 
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Just  take  the  next  one  you  happen  to  strike  there.  September 
2nd  I  think  you  said. 

Mr.  Smith:  Some  of  the  Iieadings  are  a  little  bit  blurred. 
However,  I  think  that  is  September  2nd,  1914. 

Mr.  Sheean:     September  l!nd,  1914? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Now,  give  us  the  details. 

Mr.  Smith:  Extra  600,  6:45  P.  M.,  37  loads  and  44  empties. 
2,500  tons.    We  tied  at  East  Stockton  at  10:14  A.  M. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Those  are  practically  all  of  the  full  tonnage 
ratings  there? 

Mr.  Smith:     With  2,500  and  2,400  tons? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Are  there  any  of  these  trips  made  with  a 
Mallet  engine,  or  any  other  trip  during  the  last  year,  in  which 
the  tonnage  rating  was  the  cause  of  your  being  on  the  road  as 
long  as  sixteen  hours? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  mostly  all  of  it  is  because  of  the  rating 
for  the  simi:)le  reason  that  with  2,000  tons  I  can  come  to  Almora, 
when  if  I  have  25  minutes  to  meet  any  passenger  train,  I  can  go 
to  Dyersville.  As  an  illustration,  with  2,000  tons,  with  2,300, 
2,500  or  2,700  tons,  I  daren't  try  that  in  less  than  35  minutes,  and 
if  I  cannot  get  to  Dyersville  for  No.  3  or  No.  1,  or  some  of  those 
trains,  it  will  put  me  back  for  63,  and  put  me  back  further  if  I 
want  to  use  more  time  from  Dyersville  to  Farley. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Smith,  have  you  ever  made  any  computa- 
tions as  to  the  actual  time  you  were  on  the  road  on  Mallet  en- 
gines, over  a  period  of  months  or  years? 

Mr.  Smith :     No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  are  not  able  to  state  whether  or  not  it  is 
or  is  not  a  fact  that,  on  all  the  trips  that  you  have  made  through 
last  year  on  a  Mallet  engine,  the  average  time  on  the  road  be- 
tween these  terminals  is  less  than  eleven  hours? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  am  not  able  to  state  it  now,  but  I  am  able  to 
get  proof  and  can  ."tate  it  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  you  have  made  no  actual  computation  as 
to  whether  your  time  with  Mallet  engines  was  above  or  below 
eleven  hours? 

Mr.  Smith:     I  have  not  made  any  computation  as  to  tliat 
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for  any  series  of  trips  with  a  drag,  and  as  the  computation  of  all 
time  between  stations  in  November,  1886 — 

Mr.  Shecan:     November,  1886? 

Mr.  Smith:  November,  1914,  in  the  $186.16  month,  my 
average  per  trip,  inclnding  the  15  minutes  extra  for  getting  the 
engine  ready,  reporting  at  15  minutes — forty-five  minutes,  fifteen 
minutes  moie  than  the  company  requires,  was  ten  hours  and 
eighteen  minutes,  per  trip,  including  all  classes  of  engines,  dead- 
heading on  ]iassengers,  and  light  engines  and  trains. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  if  I  follow  you  correctly,  Mr.  Smith, 
that  time  counting  for  fifteen  minutes  more  than  the  rule  of  the 
company  requires  you  to  report- 
Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  computing  actual  time  beyond  the  time 
you  are  released  at  the  end — 

Mr.  Smith:     No,  time  I  was  released. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Actually  released? 

Mr.  Smith:     Actually  released. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  average  per  trip  for  that  month  was  how 
much  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  Including  light  engines  and  including  dead- 
heading on  passenger  trains,  was  ten  hours  and  eighteen  minutes 
per  trip. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  much  per  trip,  on  which  the  average 
time  was  ten  hours  and  eighteen  minutes,  was  payment  made 
by  the  comjDany  1  If  you  will  give  me  the  total  number  of  trips, 
how  many  trips? 

Mr.  Smith:     Twenty-five  trips. 

Mr.  Slieean:     And  a  total  payment  of  Iiow  much? 

Mr.  Smith:    $186.16. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  each  of  those  twenty-five  trips,  if  the 
time  was  counted  fifteen  minutes  earlier  than  the  time  the  rule 
of  the  company  requires  you  to  report  for  duty,  covers  all  of 
your  time  down  to  the  time  of  final  release;  it  would  be  ten 
hours  and  eighteen  minutes  per  trip? 

Mr.  Smith :     Per  trip. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  Just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Smith.  On  that 
light  train,  you  say  there,  where  you  had  twenty-six — I  think 
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you  stated  twenty-eis'lit  loads  and  fifty-six  empties,  is  that  cor- 
rect, in  tliat  first  trip,  where  you  set  out  a  hot  box,  fifty  cars 
back? 

Mr.  Smith:     Have  you  the  date? 

Mr.  Stone:  The  first  one  of  your  trips,  where  you  Avere 
delayed  and  missed  making  meeting  points,  on  account  of  set- 
ting out  a  hot  box  fifty  ears  back? 

Mr.  Smith :  That  was  the  first  tie-up,  9/21,  I  believe,  twen- 
ty-eight loads  and  fifty-six  empties,  2,215  tons. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  said  seventy-four  cars.  If  I  figure  cor- 
rectly, it  is  eighty-four  cars. 

Mr.  Smith:     Tt  is  eighty-four  cars. 

Mr.  Stone:  Allowing  an  average  of  forty  feet  to  the  car, 
that  would  be  a  little  short  train  of  about  3,360  feet,  a  little 
over  half  a  mile  long? 

Mr.  Smith:     We  figure  on  forty-four  feet  to  the  car. 

Mr.  Stone:  Allowing  forty-four  feet  to  the  car  it  would 
be  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  long,  and  the  train  set  out  a  car 
with  a  hot  box  almost  half  a  mile  back.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
hot  boxes  are  due  to  either  one  of  two  causes,  either  overloading 
or  improper  care? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  the  burden  falls  on  the  engineer  in  the 
end,  because  it  makes  him  longer  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Smith:  Makes  him  longer  on  the  road,  and  we  are 
held  responsible  if  a  box  gets  hot,  and  we  do  not  notice  it,  we 
are  called  to  account  for  it,  although  I  recall  no  cases  of  dis- 
cipline, we  have  had  some  pretty  severe  talks. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  are  supposed  to  notice  a  hot  box  in  a 
train,  even  though  it  might  be  thirty  or  forty  cars  back? 

Mr.  Smith:     We  are  expected  to. 

Mr.  S'tone:  And  if  you  did  not  you  would  be  called  in  to 
explain  why? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Smith,  if  yon  did  not,  by  diligence,  discover 
a  hot  box,  what  would  be  the  consequence? 

Mr.  Smith:     If  we  did  not  discover  a  hot  box? 

Mr.  Park:     Yes,  that  is,  to  the  train. 
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Mr.  Smith:  Tf  wo  did  not,  tbo  consequence  would  be  that 
it  woidd  twist  off. 

Mr.  Park:     That  woukl  cause  an  accident? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  cause  an  accident. 

Mr.  Park:  You  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Stone's  question, 
that  the  usual  cause  of  hot  boxes  is  on  account  of  the  car  being 
overloaded.  Are  you  not  required  to  load  a  car,  commonly,  up 
to  its  capacity,  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  but  on  train  71  we 
used  to  stall  with  1,700  tons,  I  should  say,  seven  trips  possibly, 
out  of  ten,  with  that  one  particular  train,  where  we  did  not  stall 
with  others.  It  got  so  noticeable,  in  fact,  that  everybody  spoke 
about  it ;  that  when  a  train  did  stall  on  Rodden  Plill  going  west, 
it  was  71,  so  we  inferred  from  that  that  there  must  have  been 
cars  that  were  overloaded. 

Mr.  Park:  That  was  just  an  inference,  you  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  cars  on  the  Great  Western  are  overloaded? 

Mr.  Smith:     No,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Park:  Isn't  it  frequently  the  case  that  somebody  will 
take  the  waste  out  of  the  boxes,  a  tramp,  to  make  a  camp  fire, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  cause  a  hot  box  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  I  don't  know  of  any  cases.  We  do  very 
little  picking  up  there  between  Oelwoin  and  Stockton.  Our  stuff 
is  mostly  through  stuff. 

Mr.  Park:  The  fact  that  you  had  to  set  this  car  out  indi- 
cates that  it  was  a  ])retty  serious  case  of  hot  box? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir,  with  that  speed,  ■with  that  engine. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  know  whether  the  journal  was  cut  or 
not? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  don't  know  whether  the  journal  was  cut  or 
not  in  this  ease. 

Mr.  Park:  There  umst  have  been  something  radically 
wrong,  to  necessitate  setting  the  car  out  at  that  low  speed? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  caused  a  tie-up, 
3'ou  say,  in  that  you  were  not  able  to  make  your  meeting  points, 
bj*  reason  of  the  disarrangement  of  your  schedule,  and  the  con- 
sequential delays  were  incident  to  the  hot  box? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Park:  Do  you  know  whether  the  hiw  excuses  a  rail- 
road for  accidents  or  causes  beyond  their  foresii^lit? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  I  don't  think  so,  in  those  cases,  in  eases 
of  hot  box,  because  tliat  generally  comes  from  imperfect  inspec- 
tion at  terminals,  and  imperfect  oiling. 

Mr.  Park :  How  would  you  account  for  the  fact  that  seventy- 
live  or  eighty  cars  in  that  train  were  running  perfectly,  with 
four  times  as  many  journals,  all  having  been  inspected,  and  this 
one  particular  journal  developed  a  very  serious  case  of  hot  box? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  will  say  that  the  man  looked  at  that  box 
and  he  figured  that  it  would  go,  the  brass  was  all  right;  and  the 
fact  of  the  matter  was  the  brass  was  a  thin  brass  and  would  not 
go  at  all.  I  don't  think  that  anybody  was  at  fault  in  that  case 
but  the  man  that  inspected  it. 

Mr.  Park :  You  think  that  it  was  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  inspector! 

Mr.  Smith:  In  this  case,  I  think  it  was  let  go  too  long, 
trying  to  get  the  last  ounce  of  wear  out  of  that  brass.  It  was  let 
go  too  long,  and  that  brass  was  worn  down  thin. 

Mr.  Park:  It  is  economy  to  get  all  the  wear  out  of  a  ))rass 
that  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     They  cost  some  four  or  iiv(>  dollars  a])iece? 

Mr.  Smith  :     But  your  first  question — 

Mr.  Park:  My  (juestion  was,  I  wanted  to  develop  if  there 
was  neglect  on  the  part  of  tlie  inspector  that  caused  this  trouble. 

Mr.  Smith :  I  thought  it  was  something  about  the  Sixteen 
Hour  Law,  if  that  was  the  cause,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Park:  I  don't  think  you  would  know  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law. 

Mr.  Smith:     I  thought  tliat  was  it. 

Mr.  Park :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman:     Call  j-our  next  witness. 

W.  R.  BOYD  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
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DIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

J\lr.  Stone :  This  is  engineer  W.  R.  Boyd  of  the  tSt.  IjOUis  & 
San  Francisco  Railroad,  running  between  Springfield,  Missouri, 
and  Newburg,  on  a  division  119  miles  in  length. 

Mr.  Boyd,  you  are  at  the  ])r<'sent  time  in  tlie  employ  of  tiie 
Frisco  Railway? 

Mr.  Boyd :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Boyd:  I  have  been  running  an  engine  thirteen  years. 
I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  comiiany  for  twenty-two  years. 

Mr.  Stone:     As  a  fireman,  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Boyd :     Yes,  sir ;  six  years. 

Mr.  Stone :  What  class  of  service  are  you  in  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Boyd :     Freight  service. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  class  of  engine  are  you  running? 

Mr.  Boyd :  I  am  running  a  Consolidated  Engine,  super- 
heater, weighing  211,000  pounds  on  the  drivers. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  your  tonnage 
since  1911? 

Mr.  Boyd :  Yes,  sir ;  there  has  been  an  increase  of  150  tons 
to  the  train  in  the  last  year,  on  this  particular  engine. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  much  increase  in  the  train  tonnage  since 
1910,  do  you  recall? 

Mr.  Boyd:  About  o50  tons  to  the  train  in  the  last  three 
years. 

Mr.  Stone :     1  mean  of  your  engine. 

iMr.  Boyd:  A  different  engine  in  1911.  We  had  a  smaller 
engine. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  your  liouis  of  service  been  increased  on 
account  of  your  handling  the  heavier  tonnage? 

]\rr.  Boyd :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Explain  in  what  way? 

Mr.  Boyd :  A  few  years  ago  when  we  had  smaller  engines, 
we  handl&:l  lighter  trains  and  it  was  seldom  that  we  were  ever 
tied  up  over  a  division.  Since  we  have  had  larger  engines,  han- 
dling heavier  tonnage,  we  are  frequently  tied  up  under  the 
Sixteen  Hour  T-aw. 
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Mr.  Stone:  Your  tonnage  is  so  heavy  at  the  present  time 
that  you  are  required  to  double  hills  frequently,  are  you  not! 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes,  we  are  required  to  double- one  hill,  some- 
times two,  over  the  last  sixty-three  miles  of  the  division. 

Mr.  Stone:     This  is  a  regular  occurrence? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Everyday  occurrence.  They  will  give  you  a 
message  to  handle  220  tons  above  the  engine  time  card  rating, 
and  double  Hancock  Hill. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  time  are  you  required  to  report  for  duty? 

Mr.  Boyd :  We  are  required  to  report  for  duty  about  fifty 
minutes  before  the  time  called  for  to  leave. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  time  are  .you  required  to  have  your  en- 
gine on  the  train? 

Mr.  Boyd:  We  are  required  to  be  on  the  tiain  in  time  to 
pumji  up  the  air,  test  tlie  air  brakes,  aud  to  leave  promptly  at  the 
hour  called  for. 

Mr.  Stone:  For  all  this  work  of  preparing  your  engine  for 
the  trip,  and  taking  your  engine  from  the  preparing  track  to  the 
yard,  do  you  receive  any  compensation  for  this  time? 

Mr.  Boyd:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone     You  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Boyd:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Your  time  begins  at  the  time  called  to  leave? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  your  time  consumed  in  preparing  your  en- 
gine for  the  trip  counted  as  a  part  of  your  time  on  duty  under 
the  Federal  Sixteen  Hour  Law? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Thirty  minutes  of  it  is. 

Mr.  Stone:  So,  the  time  you  are  donating  ea,ch  trip  in 
preparatory  time  is  used  to  count  your  sixteen  hours  under  the 
Federal  Law? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  that  means  that  you  give  the  company 
this  thirty  minutes  time  for  nothing,  and  assume  responsibility 
during  that  time? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  is  possible  for  j'ou  to  get  in  trouble  between 
the  engine  house  tra,ck  and  the  yard,  is  it  not? 

Ml'.  Boyd:  Yes,  sir.  I  am  held  responsible  if  I  should  run 
through  a  switch  or  do  any  damage  while  going  from  the  round- 
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house  track  to  the  train.  We  liave  to  cross  over,  back  and  forth, 
three  cross-over  switches,  to  get  to  the  train,  and  I  will  be  held 
responsible  for  any  damage  that  is  done  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  yet,  during  that  time,  when  you  are  liable 
to  discipline  on  account  of  being  held  responsible,  you  are  not 
receiving  any  pay? 

Mr.  Boyd:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  preparing  your  engine  for  service,  do  you 
fill  your  own  grease  cups? 

Mr.  Boyd:  No,  sir,  the  grease  cups  are  filled  by  the  round- 
house people. 

Mr.  Stone:  After  your  arrival  at  the  terminal,  how  long  is 
it  before  you  are  released  from  duty? 

Mr.  Boyd:  We  are  released  from  duty  when  we  arrive  at 
the  roimdhouse  track  where  we  leave  our  engine. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  your  time  stops  there? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Our  time  stops  there. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  are  required  to  7nake  an  inspection  of  your 
engine,  report  work,  make  out  your  necessary  reports  and  regis- 
ter in? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     On  your  own  time? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes,  sir,  and  it  will  require  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  minutes  to  do  all  this  and  that  we  do  on  our  own  time. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  in  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  in  your  part  of  the  country,  since  1910? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes,  sir.  I  haven't  noticed  it  so  much  at  my 
home  terminal,  but  I  have  at  the  opposite  terminal. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  what  way  has  it  inci-eased? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Well,  meals  that  we  used  to  get  for  25  cents 
are  now  35  cents,  at  the  same  hotel;  and  room  rent,  where  we 
used  to  get  a  room  for  $3.00,  at  the  present  time  I  am  paying 
$4.00  for  the  same  room  I  have  had  for  about  ton  years. 

Mr.  Stone:  Both  of  these  iuereasos  have  been  nuide  since 
1910? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes,  sir:  In  about  tiie  last  two  and  a  half 
years,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Stone,  will  >  on  suspend?  AVe  will  take 
a  recess  iintil  2:30  o'clock. 

(Whereupon  at  12:30  o'clock  P.  M.  a  recess  was  taken  until 
2:30  o'clock  P.M.) 
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After  Recess. 
The  Chairman :     Proceed  with  the  witness,  Mr.  Stone. 

W.  E.  BOYD  was  recalled  for  further  examination,  and 
having  been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Stone :  Mr.  Boyd,  when  we  adjourned  at  noon,  you 
had  just  spoken  about  "doubling  hills."  I  wish  you  would  ex- 
plain to  the  Board  what  you  mean  by  doubling  hills "! 

Mr.  Boyd :  Well,  they  compel  us  to  handle  a  train  that  the 
engine  is  not  able  to  handle.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
double. 

Mr.  Stone :  What  do  you  mean,  when  you  say  double!  Do 
you  pull  them  up  on  the  hill  as  far  as  you  can,  and  then  cut  off 
half  your  train  and  go  to  the  next  siding,  and  then  come  back  and 
get  the  other  half  and  bring  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes,  sir,  we  generally,  to  make  it  as  short  as 
possible,  run  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  until  we  begin  to  slow 
down.  Then  we  stop  right  there  and  go  on  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
to  a  siding,  with  the  front  end  of  the  train,  and  then  turn  around 
and  come  back  and  get  the  rear  end  of  the  train  and  haul  it  up. 
That  is  what  we  mean  by  doubling. 

Mr.  Stone:  About  how  long  does  it  take  to  make  this 
double? 

Mr.  Boyd :  Well,  45  to  55  minutes  when  everything  works 
all  right. 

Mr.  Stone :  Yet  the  fact  that  you  have  to  make  this  double 
often  causes  a  delay  of  an  hour  or  two,  further  down  the  line, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Boyd :  It  certainly  does,  especially  at  certain  times  of 
the  day  or  night,  about  the  time  the  passenger  trains  are  due 
along  over  that  part  of  the  track.  It  will  probably  knock  us  out 
from  going  to  one  or  two  stations  further  on  down  that  we  would 
have  made  if  we  had  not  had  to  double. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Boyd. 

The  Chairman :     Mr.  Sheean,  the  witness  is  with  you. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Boyd,  how  long  is  this  Hancock  Hill  that 
you  say  you  frequently  have  to  double? 
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Mr.  Boyd :  From  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  top,  I  should 
Scay  it  is  about  throe  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  under  the  Frisco  schedule,  you  arc 
allowed  ten  miles  in  addition  for  every  doubling  on  that  hill,  are 
you  notf 

Mr.  Boyd  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  on  this  division  of  119  miles  you  are 
paid  for  129  miles,  in  case  you  do  have  to  double  the  Hancock 
hill? 

Mr.  Boyd :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  kept  any  record  as  to  the  length 
of  time  that  your  trips  between  Springfield  and  Newburg  aver- 
age? 

Mr.  Boyd :  For  the  month  of  October  I  made  23  days,  and 
the  average  trip  was  10  hours  and  45  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  road  time? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     10  hours  and  45  minutes? 

Mr.  Boyd :     l''es,  sir,  over  the  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  that? 

Mr.  Boyd:     10  hours  and  45  minutes  over  the  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  the  month  of  October,  1914? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  was  your  pay  for  that  month? 

Mr.  Boyd :     I  believe  I  drew  $147.66. 

Mr.  Sheean:     $147  and  what? 

Mr.  Boyd:     $147.66. 

Mr.  Sheean:     For  23  trips? 

Mr.  Boyd :     Y'es,  for  23  trips. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  the  month  of  October,  1914,  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  length  of  time  which  it  takes,  in  through  freight 
service,  between  those  two  points? 

Mr.  Boyd:     AVell,  I  couldn't  say  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  the  average  length  of  time  on  those  trips 
above  or  below  this  10  hours  and  45  minutes  that  you  say  it 
averaged  in  October,  1914? 

Mr.  Boyd :  Well,  for  my  particular  trips  I  think  it  would 
about  average — well,  I  might  have  had  good  trips  while  others 
might  have  been  longer  each  trip. 

Mr.   Sheean:     Well,  in  that  pool  or  chain  gang  service, 
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between  Newburg  and  Springfield,  you  have  not  worked  an  en- 
tire year  there  cxclnsively,  in  that  pool  or  chain  gang  service, 
have  you,  during  the  last  year  or  two? 

Mr.  Boyd:     1  didn't  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  haven't  worked  exclusively  in  that  pool 
or  chain  gang  service  between  Springfield  and  Newburg,  during 
the  last  year  or  two,  through  the  entire  year? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Without  making  any  passenger  runs,  or  runs 
outside  of  the  pool  or  chain  gang? 

Mr.  Boyd:  No,  I  make  a  passenger  run  occasionally,  as 
extra. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Occasionally? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Do  you  know  Engineer  W.  F.  Sporz? 

Mr.  Boj'd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     He  runs  in  that  same  pool,  doesn't  he? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  has  run  there  for  some  little  time? 

Mr.  Boyd:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Kumiing  exclusively  in  that  service  from 
July,  1913,  to  the  .30th  of  June,  1914,  would  you  say  that  the 
average  length  of  time  consumed  on  the  trips,  if  shown  to  be 
about  eight  hours,  or  a  trifle  over  eight  hours  per  trip,  for  the 
entire  year,  was  below  the  average  made  by  the  men  in  that 
pool  ? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Sporz,  however,  has  worked  exclusively 
in  that  work  through  that  period  of  time,  hasn't  he? 

Mr.  Boyd:     He  has  been  on  the  division  all  this  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  whether  or  not  he  drew  some  time  in 
the  passenger  service,  you  don't  know? 

Mr.  Boyd:  I  know  that  he  does  passenger  work  occasion- 
ally. He  is  one  of  the  oldest  men  on  the  division.  They  do 
the  extra  passenger  work. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  arriving  at  this  average  for  October,  1914, 
on  how  many  of  those  trips  did  you  double  Hancock  Hill  ? 

Mr.  Boyd :  I  am  not  able  to  say  exactly,  but  I  think  I  only 
had  one  or  two  trains  that  I  did  not  double  with. 

Mr.  Sheean:     One  or  two  that  you  did  not  double? 
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Mr.  i>uyd:     Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So,  on  each  of  the  trips  which  averaged  ten 
hours  and  forty  minutes,  you  drew  pay  for  120  miles — not  each 
one  of  the  trips,  but  in  tlie  majority  of  the  trips  you  were  paid 
for  129  miles? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  Mr.  Boyd,  making  and  being  paid  for 
121)  miles,  under  the  provisions  of  the  schedule  under  which 
you  have  ojierated  for  a  groat  many  years,  the  pay  was  just 
the  same  as  being  paid  for  12.9  hours,  if,  in  fact,  you  had  been 
paid  on  an  hourly  basis? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  hourly  time  put  in  averaged  ten 
hours  and  40  minutes,  while  the  average  paj^  was  over  the  hourly 
rate  for  twelve  hours  on  each  of  those  trips,  almost  thirteen 
hours,  if  paid  at  the  hourly  rate? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  this  preparatory  work  that  you  described 
u)!()n  direct  examination,  in  case,  after  having  inspected  your 
engine  and  moving  from  the  roundhouse  over  to  the  track  on 
which  your  train  was  located,  it  was  withdrawn  there,  annulled, 
what  would  you  be  paid  therefor,  under  your  schedule? 

Mr.  Boyd:  If  we  were  held  on  duty  less  than  five  hours 
we  would  receive  five  hours'  pay.  If  more  than  five  hours  we 
would  be  paid  a  full  day. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  in  fact,  dating  from  the  time  you 
were  required  to  report  for  duty,  if  you  were  released  at  any 
time  Avithin  five  hours,  you  were  paid  for  five  hours? 

Ml".  Boyd.     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  is  irrespective  of  whether  or  not 
you  do  anything  other  tlian  tliis  ]n'0]iaratory  woi'k  that  you  have 
described '.' 

Mr.  Boyd :  Yes,  if  the  train  was  annulled  and  we  were 
released. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If,  in  fact,  you  do  nothing  but  preparatory 
work,  you  are  y)aid  five  hours  therefor:  is  that  not  true  under 
your  schedule? 

Mr.  Boyd:  If  the  train  was  annulled  and  wo  were  re- 
leased— 

Mr.  Sheean :     Assumina,-  that  vou  do  nothing  more  at  anv 
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time  that  you  called — than  what  you  liave  described  as  prepara- 
tory work,  you  receive  five  hours  pay  therefor? 

Mr.  Boyd :     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  if  that  preparatory  work  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  and  connected  with  a  road  trip  of  any  kind,  you 
are  paid  ten  hours  therefor? 

Mr.  Boyd :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If,  in  fact,  that  preparatory  work  is  con- 
nected with  a  road  trip  on  which  the  speed  is  more  than  ten  miles 
per  hour,  you  are  paid  therefor  more  than  an  hourly  rate  from 
the  time  that  you  begin  until  the  time  that  you  are  released  ? 

Mr.  Boyd :     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  in  fact,  from  the  moment  that  you 
report  for  duty,  on  any  day  that  you  report  for  duty,  you  do 
draw  pay  of  some  kind  therefor? 

Mr.  Boyd:     No,  I  don't  consider  that  we  do. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  report  for  duty,  and  anything  that  the 
company  may  do  thereafter  will  not  absolve  them  from  paying 
you  some  amount  of  money,  will  it?  Mr.  Boyd,  if  you  are  called 
for  duty  and  report  for  duty,  the  company  must  pay  you  some 
amount  of  money,  must  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Boj'd  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  if  you  do  nothing  except  prepare  your 
engine,  the  company  must  pay  you  at  least  five  hours  therefor? 

Mr.  Boyd :     If  they  relieve  us  they  pay  us  five  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  the  preparatory  work  is  coupled  with  road 
work  of  any  kind  they  must  paj'  you  at  least  ten  hours  for  that, 
although,  in  fact,  you  work  but  two,  three  or  four  hours? 

Mr.  Boyd :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  miles  are  made  ujjon  a  trip,  those  miles 
must  exceed  the  hourly  rate  of  compensation  which  your  sched- 
ule provides  for  in  order  to  exempt  them  from  payment  for  all 
hours  on  duty? 

Mr.  Boyd :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  true,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  1911,  I  think  you  said  that  on  this  division 
of  the  Frisco  the  larger  engines  were  installed  ? 

Mr.  Boyd :     1912,  please. 

Mr.  Sheean:     1912? 
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Mr.  Boyd :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     "What  part  of  the  year  1912,  if  you  remember? 

Mr.  Boyd :     I  think  it  was  October,  1912. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  larger  engine  which  went  into  use  on 
the  Frisco  in  October,  1912,  was  a  kind  of  engine  which  had 
previously  been  in  use  on  other  railroads'? 

]\Ir.  Boyd.  They  were  the  same  engines  we  are  using  today. 
Consolidated  superheater  engines. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  larger  Consolidated  engine  was  in 
use  on  other  parts  of  the  Frisco  before  October,  1912? 

]\Ir.  Boyd:  No,  sir;  they  were  put  in  service  right  there 
on  tlie  F]astern  Division  when  they  came  from  the  works. 

Mr.  Slieean :  That  tj'pe  and  style  of  engine  was  speciiically 
provided  for  by  the  Frisco  schedule,  since  the  movement  of  1910, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  the  concerted  movement  of  1910,  pro- 
vision was  made  whereby  engines  of  that  type  and  style  and 
weight  on  drivers,  whenever  put  into  service  on  any  of  the  roads 
in  the  concerted  movement,  would  take  this  rate;  that  is  right, 
isn't  it,  Mr.  Boyd? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  was  the  rate  which  these  engines  took 
when  they  went  in  scx'vice  in  October,  1912? 

Mr.  Boyd :     $5.40  a  himdred. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  was  the  rate  on  the  engines  whose 
place  these  larger  engines  took  in  October,  1912? 

Mr.  Boyd :     The  same  rate  of  pay. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  was  the  weight  on  drivers  of  the  otlier 
engines  ? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Of  the  smaller  engines,  196,000. 

jNlr.  Sheean:     Were  the  new  engines  superheated  engines? 

Mr.  Boyd :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And  were  the  older  engines  which  they  re- 
placed also  superheated? 

^fr.  Boyd :     Yes,  but  a  smaller  engine. 

Mr.  Slieean:     But  a  smaller  engine? 

Mr.  Boyd  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  other  words,  there  was  no  spread  between 
the  weight  on  drivers  between  these  two  classes  of  engines,  made 
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by  the  agreement  of  1910,  whereby  they  would  take  different 
rates? 

Mr.  Boyd :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  Consolidation  engines  installed  in  Octo- 
ber, 1912,  on  the  Frisco  carried  a  rate  which  was  agreed  uj)on 
in  the  movement  of  1910? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Your  yearly  earnings,  Mr.  Boyd,  on  that  run, 
or  between  these  points,  has  been  about  what? 

Mr.  Boyd :  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you.  I  have  not  figured 
it  up. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  you  run  something  like  $1700  or  $1800 
a  year? 

Mr.  Boyd:  I  don't  believe  it  will  run  that.  Probably 
$1600. 

Mr.  Sheean:     During  the  last  year,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Boyd :     The  last  two  years,  yes ;  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Take  it  from  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1914,  about  what  did  you  earn  from  July  1st,  1913,  to  July  1, 
1914? 

Mr.  Boyd :     I  don't  believe  it  would  reach  $1600. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  mean  in  the  pool,  or  all  of  your 
earnings  ? 

Mr.  Boyd :     All  of  my  earnings. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  you  have  not  kept  any  accurate  account 
of  it? 

Mr.  Boyd :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  is  possible  that  it  might  run  over  $1700, 
might  it  not? 

Mr.  Boyd:     It  might  run  $1700,  but  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  on  some  of  the  runs  that  are  made,  all 
time  on  duty  sometimes  runs  as  low  as  five,  or  sis,  or  seven 
hours? 

Mr.  Boyd :     On  passenger,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  passenger? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  During  the  fiscal  year  I  asked  about,  from 
July  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914,  do  you  remember  whether  you  laid 
off  any  considerable  length  of  time  during  that  period? 

Mr.  Boyd:     July,  1913,  to  July,  1914? 
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Mr.  Sheean:    Yes. 

Mr.  Boyd:  I  possibly  was  off  two  weeks  the  longest,  at 
one  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Two  weeks  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Boyd:     As  I  recollect,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     But  occasional  lay-offs  for  s';:orter  periods? 

Mr.  Boyd:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Scattered  throughout  the  year! 

Mr.  Boyd  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  would  not  be  able  to  tell  how  many  days 
all  told  during  that  fiscal  year  you  laid  off? 

Mr.  Boyd :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  might  run  as  high  as  seventy  days  during 
the  year  and  still  make  between  $1600  and  $1700? 

Mr.  Boyd :     It  would  not  run  that  high. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Not  as  much  as  seventy  days.  You  do  re- 
member on  one  occasion  of  laying  off  two  weeks  at  a  time  during 
the  year  ? 

Mr.  Boyd :  It  might  be  a  little  more  than  two  weeks,  a  year 
ago  this  last  October. 

Mr.  Sheean :     About  how  long  at  a  stretch  there? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Well,  it  was  about  two  weeks  or  possibly  a 
little  more. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  occasional  lay-offs  scattered  throughout 
the  year  would  run  how  long  a  time,  two  or  three  days  at  a  time? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Yes,  it  might  run  one  trip  or  two  trips  occa- 
sionally. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

EEDIEECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Boyd,  in  regard  to  your  lay-oft"  of  a  trip 
at  a.  time,  was  it  for  the  purpose  of  securing  rest  or  to  take 
recreation,  or  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Boyd :     Yes,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  rest. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  these  engines  increase 
and  the  tonnage  increases,  that  the  lay-offs  for  rest  are  more 
frequent  among  all  the  men  than  ever  before? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  worked 
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the  average  for  last  month  of  ten  hours  and  forty-five  minutes 
per  trip? 

Mr.  Boyd :     For  twenty-three  days  of  October. 

Mr.  Stone:    What  did  you  get  for  that? 

Mr.  Boyd:    $147  and  a  few  cents,  66  cents. 

Mr.  Stone:     It  is  a  119  mile  division? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     And  when  you  double  you  get  129  miles  ? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  on  that  129  miles,  when  would  overtime 
begin  ? 

Mr.  Boyd:  It  would  begin  after  eleven  hours  and  54 
minutes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Eleven  hours,  or  twelve  hours?  Don't  they 
call  the  hour  for  the  double,  too  I 

Mr.  Boyd:  Oh,  yes,  but  providing  we  don't  double,  it  be- 
gins at  eleven  hours  and  fifty-four  minutes. 

Mr.  Stone :  If  you  do  double,  and  get  the  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles,  then  when  does  it  begin? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Then  it  begins  at  twelve  hours  and  fifty-four 
minutes. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  it  is  possible  for  them  to  use  up  the  addi- 
tional miles,  in  time,  without  any  additional  pay? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Eegarding  that  being  called  and  not  used;  in 
your  experience  as  engineer,  covering  thirteen  years,  how  many 
times  have  you  been  called  and  not  used? 

Mr.  Boyd:     I  don't  recollect  of  but  once. 

Mr.  Stone:     Once  in  thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  tliat  fancied  pay  for  preparatory  time  that 
you  get  every  trip  made  up  to  you  in  these  short  calls  when  you 
are  not  used,  is  more  fancied  than  real  ? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  With  regard  to  that  road  trip,  when  you  go 
out  and  work  only  four  hours  and  are  paid  for  ten  hours  for 
it,  is  it  not  ti'ue  that  the  company  can  use  you  that  ten  liours 
without  additional  pay? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     When  you  do  make  these  fast  trips  over  the 
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road,  the  conipauy  gets  the  same  revenue  for  the  train  and  you 
give  them  an  equivalent  in  miles,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Boyd:    Exactly,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  spoke,  in  your  examination  this  morning, 
of  there  being  an  increase  in  tonnage  from  year  to  j^ear.  Have 
you  any  figures  or  anything  to  show  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease, from  your  own  knowledge' 

Mr.  Boyd:  The  train  haul  comparison  for  the  mouth  of 
August,  1913,  with  that  of  the  same  month  in  1914 — the  month 
of  August,  1913,  the  percentage  haul  was  87  per  cent  of  the 
rating  and  the  month  of  August,  1914,  it  was  103  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stone:     Who  is  authority  for  that  statement? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Well,  that  is  the  bulletin  they  put  out  to  all 
enginemen  and  trainmen;  a  statement  of  the  train  haul  under 
the  signature  of  the  assistant  superintendent. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  is  issued  to  all  the  men  in  the  engine 
service  ? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     It  is  what  is  known  as  a  performance  sheet? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  is  the  traffic  on  this  division,  is  it  eiiually 
balanced,  in  both  directions? 

Mr.  Boyd:  It  has  not  been  this  last  several  months;  the 
east  bound  traffi,e  has  been  somewhat  heavier  than  the  west 
bound. 

Mr.  Sheean:  ^Vlinut  Avhat  percentage  does  one  bear  to  the 
other? 

Mr.  Boyd :     I  am  not  al)le  to  give  it  to  you  in  percentage. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Boyd:     I  am  not  able  to  give  it  to  you  in  percentage. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  how  often  does  it  occur  and  what  period 
of  time  does  it  cover  that  the  tonnage  handled  is  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Boyd:  Well,  along  tlirough  the  summer  months,  in  the 
good  weather,  it  will  average  right  at  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:     For  how  long  a  time? 

Mr.  Boyd :     Well,  for  i)robably  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  is  it  equally  balanced  in  both  directions 
during  that  lime? 
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Mr.  Boyd:  No,  the  west  bound  business  is  lighter,  of  course. 
It  will  not  average  near  to  that. 

Mr.  Shoean:  Hoav  are  the  crews  and  engiuemen  gotten  back 
in  the  direction  of  the  light  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Tliey  double  head  them  back  and  run  them  back 
with  a  caboose  or  light  trains  in  order  to  transfer  the  engines 
back  to  the  home  terminals. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  when  they  go  back  with  a  caboose,  how 
long  does  it  take  them  to  cover  this  district. 

Mr.  Boyd:  It  takes  about  four  and  a  half  or  live  hours  to 
go  right  through.  They  sometimes  run  them  as  the  first  section 
of  our  local  passenger  train,  and  that  time  is  about  four  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  the  four  hour  proposition  that  Mr.  Stone 
asked  you  about,  if  they  could  use  them  up  to  the  ten  hours 
before  they  began  overtime,  is  there  any  such  practice  as  that, 
that  they  can  take  you  in  a  light  caboose  and  run  you  over  in 
four  hours  and  then  run  you  out  for  six  hours  more? 

Mr.  Boyd:  When  tlii'v  run  us  into  the  terminal  we  are  re- 
leased. 

Ml'.  Sheean:     And  you  are  paid  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir,  paid  119  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  you  are  paid  at  the  hourly  rate  for 
11.9  hours  for  the  work  you  have  performed  in  four  hours? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  where  is  the  instance  that  you  had  in 
mind  when  you  answered  Mr.  Stone's  question  that,  if  you 
made  it  in  less  than  ten  hours,  that  they  could  use  you  to  fill 
out  the  ten  hours — just  tell  us,  in  practical  operation,  how  that 
is  done,  and  what  instance  of  it,  you  ever  knew  of  occurring? 

Mr.  Boyd:     I  don't  think  of  any  just  now. 

Mr.  Shoean:  But,  you  do  know  of  instances,  do  you  not, 
where  in  very  much  less  even  than  four  hours  they  pay  you  ten 
times  the  liourly  rate  for  that? 

Mr.  Boyd :  Yes.  For  instance,  if  you  start  out  on  the  road 
and  the  engine  breaks  down,  and  you  only  get  to  the  first  station 
out  and  are  only  on  duty  two  hours,  they  will  pay  you  for  ten 
hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  they  pay  you  ten  times  the  hourly 
rate — is  there  any  way  in  which,  in  practice,  the  thing  has  been 
done  which  Mr.  Stone  said  might  be  done,  that  after  being  out 
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four  hours  they  could  use  you  or  liold  you  until  yo\i  had  given 
the  ten  lioni's'  service? 

Mr.  Jloyd :'  Not  if  you  return  to  the  terminal  they  cannot 
do  that. 

Mr.  SIhm'jiu  :  No  matter  Avhat  length  of  time  you  take  in 
making  tlie  119  miles,  you  are  paid  the  11.9  times  the  hourly 
rate  for  it? 

Mr.  Boyd:     If  we  go  into  our  home  terminal,  we  are. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Suppose  you  go  into  the  other  terminal? 

Mr.  Boyd :     Or  the  opposite  terminal,  we  are. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  also  applies  in  case  you  go  out  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  or  tifteen  miles  and  the  engine  breaks 
down? 

Mr.  Boyd:     And  we  return  to  the  terminal. 

Mr.  Sheean:     If  you  should  he  only  two  miles  out? 

Mr.  Boyd :     We  would  receive  100  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Tlien,  if  you  take  another  engine  and  start 
right  out  again  to  make  this  trip  of  119  miles  they  would  pay 
you  219  miles  at  the  completion  of  that  trip? 

Mr.  Boyd :     No,  sir,  it  would  be  a  continuous  trip. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Of  how  much? 

Mr.  Boyd :  You  would  get  paid  tlie  actual  mileage  or  hours 
whatever  you  are  on  duty. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Boyd :  You  would  either  get  the  actual  hours  or  mile- 
age.   If  the  hours  exceeded  the  miles,  you  would  get  the  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  case  of  the  automatic  release  rules,  men 
going  into  terminals  aie  automatically  released,  and  there  would 
then  be  100  and  119  miles? 

Mr.  Boyd:  In  our  ])ool,  in  freight  service,  thej^  do  not  do 
that.  If  in  a  regularly  assigned  service,  like  a  local  freight  run, 
if  the  engineer  goes  out  and  the  engine  breaks  down  he  would 
return  and  get  another  engine  and  continue  on  his  trip. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  is  no  automatic  release  in  ])ractice, 
then? 

Mr.  Boyd:  Not  in  that  particular  service;  not  in  assigned 
service  like  tliat. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  how  about  it  in  pool  service? 

Mr.  Boyd:  If  we  go  oiit  and  the  engine  breaks  down  and 
we  return  to  the  terminal,  they  will  call  another  crew,  of  course. 
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As  soon  as  they  find  they  need  another  crew  they  will  get  on  to 
it  and  take  the  train  forward. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  in  practice  it  does  not  occur  that  a 
man  who  is  paid  100  miles  on  a  breakdown  a  conple  of  miles 
out  does  actually  go  out  in  practice ;  he  gets  100  miles  and  then 
the  crew  which  is  called  to  replace  him  gets  119  miles? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  company  pays  the  two  crews  '21.9  times 
the  hourly  rate,  those  two  ci'ews? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Now,  when  this  tonnage  was  103  per  cent  in 
one  direction  what  was  it  in  the  other,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Boyd  (after  examining  paper)  :  I  believe  it  was  almut 
90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  the  ()]i]'osite  direction? 

Mr.  Boyd  :     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  that  case  of  going  out  two  miles  fi'oni  the 
terminal  and  breaking  down  and  returning  again,  how  many 
times  has  that  happened  to  you  in  your  thirteen  years'  experi- 
ence as  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Boyd:  I  recall  two  different  times  whi'u  that  has  hap- 
pened to  me. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  that  is  another  of  those  cases  that  is  more 
fancied  than  real — it  has  only  happened  twice  in  thirteen  years! 

Mr.  Boyd:     That  is  all  I  can  remember  of. 

Mr.  Stone:     AVhen  you  went  over  the  road  with  that  light, 
train  in  four  hours,  did  you  get  ))aid  for  eleven  hours  and  fifty 
minutes,  or  119  miles? 

Mr.  Boyd :     119  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  gave  tlicni  llic  actual  miles? 

Mr.  Boyd:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Slieean:     That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chaii-mai! :     Call  your  next  witness. 

WILLIS  J.  ARMSTRONG  was  called  as  a  witness  and, 
having  been  dulv  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
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DIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  we 
have  tropical  weather  in  Chicago  at  the  jn-esent  time,  I  thought 
it  might  be  well  to  ]3ut  a  man  on  the  witness  stand  from  where 
it  actually  gets  cool.  This  is  Mr.  Willis  J.  Armstrong  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  running  between  Revelstoke  and 
Kamloops,  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  you  are  at  the;  ]n-esent  time  in  the  employ 
of  the  Canadian  Pacilic  Railway? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  will  have  to  talk  louder  than  that  if  they 
hear  you.    What  class  of  service  are  you  in  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Engineer. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  class  of  service  as  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Passenger. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  long  have  you  been  an  engineer  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific? 

Mr.  Armstrong :     Twenty-two  years. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  are  running  at  the  present  time  lietween 
where  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Kamloops  and  Revelstoke. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  formerly  ran  most  of  the  time,  or  had 
most  of  your  experience,  on  the  other  division,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  on  the  sub-mountain  division. 

Mr.  Stone :     Between  where,  between  Field  and  Laggan? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Between  Field  and  Laggan. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  class  of  engine  are  you  running  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Armstrong :  Ten  wheeler,  twenty  and  thirty  inch  cylin- 
ders, 142,000  pounds  on  drivers,  designated  as  D-9  class. 

Mr.  Stone :  Has  the  tonnage  been  increased  on  the  division 
on  which  you  run  since  1 910  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Has  this  tonnage  been  increased  on  accoimt  of 
heavier  power? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  No;  it  has  ))een  on  account  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  grades. 

Mr.  Stone:  About  liow  much  has  that  increase  been.  Mr. 
Armstrong? 
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Mr.  Armstrong :     Three  hundred  tons  in  both  directions. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  exjjerience  have  you  had  in  mountain 
service  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong :  I  am  now  running  between  Revelstoke  and 
Kamloops,  and  for  twenty-four  years,  since  1886,  I  worlied  be- 
tween Revelstoke  and  Field,  wliere  there  were  very  heavy  grades 
and  hard  mountainous  conditions. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  wish  you  would  tell  this  Board,  in  your  own 
way,  some  of  the  conditions  that  you  have  had  to  contend  with  on 
that  mountain  grade,  mountain  division? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  The  most  difficult  conditions  exist  during 
the  winter  months.  "We  have  stormy,  cold  weather,  snow  slides 
are  frequent,  and  during  the  spring  and  fall  we  have  mud  and 
rock  slides.  There  is  also  a  heavy  snow  fall  during  the  winter 
months  to  contend  with.  The  lasual  snow  fall  is  from  thirty  to 
forty-five  feet  for  the  season. 

Mr.  Stone:  Thirty  to  forty-five  feet  snow  fall  during  the 
season.    That  is  the  government's  record,  is  it? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  the  grade  between  Field  and  Laggan? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     About  2.2. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Armstrong:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  was  it  before? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  I  could  not  exactly  tell  you  the  grade  be- 
tween Field  and  Laggan,  2.2  or  2V2,  I  am  not  certain  which. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  since  they  looped  the  loop? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     "What  was  it  before  they  did  that? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     About  four  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the  Board,  some- 
thing of  the  spiral  tunnels  they  have  there.  I  see  some  of  the 
Board  smiled  when  I  said  looped  the  loop.  They  do  worse  than 
that,  they  loop  the  loop  twice,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  I  would  have  to  have  a  piece  of  paper  to 
explain  that. 

Mr.  Stone :  Make  a  rough  diagram  so  the  Board  can  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Armstrong:  This  is  the  old  main  line  up  the  Rockies, 
from  Field  to  Laggan  (indicating  on  diagram).    From  this  point 
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they  made  a  new  diversion.  There  are  mountains  on  both  sides, 
and  the  vallej'  is  very  narrow.  They  made  a  new  diversion  and 
they  put  in  two  new  sjnral  tunnels,  and  the  new  portion  of  the 
road  goes  up  in  this  direction,  and  it  goes  into  the  mountain  here, 
turns  around  and  back  out  and  crosses  over. 

Mr.  Stone:  Wlicn  it  comes  back  out  there,  if  I  might  inter- 
rupt you,  liow  much  higher  is  it  than  wliere  it  went  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  About  125  to  loO  feet  I  should  judge.  It 
,comes  back  and  it  goes  into  the  mountains  again  on  the  south 
side,  and  it  turns  around  and  comes  out  here,  and  goes  up  here 
to  Hector.  (Indicating.)  So  to  get  the  distance  they  circle  in 
both  mountains,  north  and  south. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  is  right  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  a 
10  degree  curve  and  a  2.2  per  cent  grade? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  About  2  per  cent  grade.  The  grade  is 
lighter  in  the  mountain  than  it  is  in  the  tunnel— or  I  mean  it 
is  lighter  in  the  tunnel  than  it  is  outside. 

Mr.  Shea:     What  is  the  distance  of  these  loops? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  The  lower  one  is  2,100  feet,  and  the  upper 
one  is  2,300,  I  think;  the  loop  in  the  mountain. 

Mr.  Burgess:  This  is  where  that  comes  into  the  main  track, 
the  original  main  line  right  there?     (Indicating.) 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  it  comes  in  just  a  mile  east  of  Hector. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  ever  get  off  the  track  in  that  tunnel 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountain? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Yes,  they  have  had  some  accidents  there, 
but  very  few,  however.  I  have  heard  them  speaking  about 
having  difficulty  in  disconnecting  in  the  tunnel  there.  A  pusher 
man  I  heard  say  that  he  was  seven  hours  disconnecting  in  the 
tunnel. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  think  they  would  have  a  nice  job  if  they  got 
one  of  those  Mallets  in  there  off  tlie  rails  and  had  to  jack  her 
up  and  slide  her  over  onto  the  rails  again.  Plave  you  ever  had 
one  of  them  off  in  there  1 

Mr.  Armstrong:  I  think  in  this  instance  he  had,  but  I  am 
not  quite  familiar  willi  the  case,  only  I  heard  him  speak  about 
it,  that  he  was  seven  hours  disconnecting  in  the  tunnel. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  were  on  that  divi.«ion  for  some  twenty-four 
years? 
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Mr.  Armstrong:  Backwarils  and  forwards.  I  work  more 
from  Field  to  Revelstoke  than  I  did  from  Field  to  Laggan.  I 
was  on  through  passenger  trains  where  we  used  to  operate  the 
trains  up  that  heavy  grade. 

Mr.  Stone:  Before  they  got  this  tunnel  with  spirals  in  each 
one  of  the  mountains,  how  many  engines  did  they  use  to  use  on 
one  of  their  passenger  trains? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     With  ten  cars,  four  engines. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  put  an  engine  ahead,  and  two  in  the 
center  and  one  on  the  rear,  is  that  the  way  you  handle  it? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Did  you  have  any  snow  sheds  on  that  division? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     No,  not  east  of  Field  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  getting  out 
thei'e  with  a  rotary  snow  plow  in  the  winter  time? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  In  one  instance.  I  was  going  west,  and 
we  came  in  contact  with  a  slide  just  at  the  foot  of  a  heavy  hill. 
Just  as  we  were  coming  off  of  the  a])iMoach,  and  we  were  held 
for  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  had  any  accidents  on  that  division 
on  account  of  the  snow  slides? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     No,  not  east  of  Field. 

Mr.  Stone:  Isn't  there  a  "slow"  order  all  the  way  over 
that  division,  that  is  a  restriction  of  speed,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Armstrong :     Yes,  there  are  different  points  all  over. 

Mr.  Stone:  At  what  speed  do  you  handle  your  passenger 
trains  over  that  division ! 

Mr.  Armstrong:  The  average  I  think  is  about  18 — well,  I 
am  not  quite  sure  of  the  average  of  the  passenger  trains  over 
the  mountain  division. 

Mr.  Stone:     It  gets  very  cold  up  there,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Armstrong :  Yes,  at  Field  it  is  very  cold.  During  some 
times  of  the  -winter  I  have  seen  it  as  low  as  45  and  50  degrees 
below  zero. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  Board  what  it  means 
to  try  to  handle  a  freight  train  over  the  road,  when  it  is  45  or  50 
degrees  below  zero.  Just  tell  it  in  your  own  language  and  in 
your  o-\\Ti  way? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Well,  a  person  has  diiTerent  conditions; 
the  track  is  drifted  at  points  along.     The  oil  box  and  the  hose 
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bags  are  more  or  less  frozen  up,  and  your  train  pulls  heavily. 
From  time  to  time  you  have  to  double  and  run  for  water  in 
different  places;  and  the  general  condition  in  real  cold  weather, 
why  it  is  hard  to  tell;  you  are  up  against  different  things  that 
transpire  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Stone:  When  you  get  a  freight  train  in  on  the  siding 
and  lay  there  for  an  hour  or  so,  it  freezes  up  so  you  cannot  move 
it,  don't  it  I 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Yes,  sir,  and  lots  of  times  you  have  to 
pull  your  train  out  in  pieces  until  you  get  it  on  the  main  line: 
more  or  less  snow  drifts  in  around  the  wheels  of  your  cars  and 
it  is  impossible  to  move  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  So,  it  makes  it  necessary  to  work  your  cars 
loose  one  at  a  time  and  get  them  warmed  up  again,  on  account 
of  the  cold? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  think  you  said  you  had  had  some  experience 
with  a  snow  slide.    You  have  never  been  caught  in  one  yourself? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  caught  in  snovr 
slides. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  any  of  your  men  that  were  with  you  been 
killed? 

Mr.  Armstrong :     Yes,  in  several  instances. 

Mr.  Stone :     In  several  instances  they  have  been  killed  "I 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  Board  some  more  of 
your  experiences  in  regard  to  these  snow  slides.  I  would  like  to 
get  that  before  them,  what  men  contend  with,  in  the  Northwest, 
in  winter. 

Mr.  Armstrong:  In  February,  1887,  there  was  a  heavy 
snow  storm.  We  went  east  with  the  snow  plow,  doubleheading, 
and  about  a  mile  east  of  Rogers  Pass,  the  snow  plow  got  off 
the  track.  While  we  were  putting  the  snow  plow  back,  a  slide 
came  from  the  south  side,  striking  the  snow  plow,  and  our 
engine,  turning  the  engine  over,  and  burying  almost  all  of  us. 
Two  were  able  to  liberate  themselves.  Mr.  Marpole,  General 
Superintendent  at  that  time,  told  me  afterwards  how  we  were 
released.  He  said  he  was  with  a  gang,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  our  rear,  east.  All  at  once  they  saw  one  of  our  brakemen  on 
our  train  running  rapidly  toward  them.    He  never  stopped,  but 
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as  lie  sped  past  them,  he  called  out  "Slide,"  and  kept  right  on 
going  without  slackening  speed.  We  never  heard  of  him  in 
this  country  again. 

Mr.  Stone:     He  is  probably  still  running! 

Mr.  Armstrong:  I  expect  so.  The  safety  pops  of  our 
engine  were  knocked  oft'  by  the  slide,  and  the  escaping  steam 
melted  a  hole  in  the  snow,  revealing  our  exact  whereabouts. 
After  all  the  bodies  were  recovered,  six  were  found  to  be  dead. 
It  was  a  day  and  a  night  before  ail  the  bodies  were  recovered. 
I  was  a  fireman  at  the  time,  and  the  engine  turned  over  on  my 
side  of  the  cab.  When  we  were  dug  out,  they  found  the  engineer 
standing  on  my  legs,  and  there  were  about  seven  feet  of  snow 
over  us. 

On  March  4,  1910,  Engineers  Phillips  and  Potruff,  oper- 
ating a  rotary  steam  plow  and  a  locomotive  pushing  it,  were 
struck  by  a  slide  just  west  of  Rogers  Pass.  Both  these  men 
were  killed;  also  the  rest  of  the  gang  of  about  sixty-five  men, 
with  the  exception  of  one  fireman,  and  a  brakeman  on  the  plow. 
From  time  to  time,  during  my  time  of  service,  there  have  been 
similar  cases. 

Mr.  Stone :  Was  that  the  reason,  Mr.  Armstrong,  why  you 
left  the  division  and  went  on  the  division  down  in  the  valley, 
or  down  where  there  was  not  so  much  snow,  on  account  of  the 
danger  on  that  division! 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  still  hold  seniority  on  that  division,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Ml-.  Stone:  But  you  prefer  to  work  where  they  don't  have 
quite  so  many  snow  slides? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Any  engineer  running  out  of  our  station, 
out  of  Eevelstoke,  always  prefers  to  get  relieved  from  the 
mountains  as  soon  as  he  can  get  a  run  that  he  can  hold  on  the 
valley  service. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  prepare  your  own  engines  up  there, 
or  are  they  gotten  ready  for  you  I 

Mr.  Armstrong :     We  prepare  them. 

Mr.  Stone:     Are  you  paid  anything  for  this? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Stone:     An  arbitrary  allowance  of  thirty  minutes? 
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Mr.  Anuslroiig:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Can  you  get  an  engine  ready  in  (iO  degree 
weather,  60  degrees  below  zero,  in  thirty  minutes f 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Well,  it  is  a  ([uestion  whether  we  can  get 
it  ready  or  not,  hut  tliat  is  the  time  we  are  allowed. 

Mr.  Stone  The  result  is  that  you  come  around  nmch 
earlier  than  that,  do  you  not,  in  oi'der  to  be  ready  on  time? 

Air.  Armstrong:  Yes,  we  come  around  forty-five  minutes 
before  leaving  time. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  about  the  cost  of  living  up  tlieie.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  has  it  increased  in  the  last  few  years! 

Mr.  Armstrong:  No,  as  far  as  the  cost  of  living  is  con- 
cerned these  last  few  years,  !'  should  judge  it  is  about  the  same, 
with  the  exception,  that  we  ]iav  a  little  more  for  oui-  meals  out 
on  the  road. 

Mr.  Stone:  Tt  always  has  been  high  in  the  mountain  coun- 
try, has  it  not! 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  luwe  much  higher  rates  in  the  mountain 
service  than  in  the  valley,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Y"es,  there  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Stone:  Can  you  explain  why  this  was  granted,  why 
the  higher  rate  was  given! 

Mr.  Armstrong:  In  1886,  when  the  road  was  turned  over 
from  the  constructing  department.  Sir  William  Van  Home,  who 
was  then  general  manager,  recognizing  the  fact  that  men  en- 
gagx'd  in  mountain  service  were  entitled  to  a  higher  rate,  due 
to  ihe  danger  of  running  into  slides  and  undesirable  conditions 
where  the  men  were  compelled  to  live,  and  the  additional  skill 
in  handling  trains  down  the  heavy  grades,  agreed  to  an  allow- 
ance; of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  between  Revelstoke  and 
Donald,  a  distance  of  seventy-nine  miles,  at  that  time  figured  at 
a  late  of  six  and  one-quarter  cents  per  mile.  Later,  when  the 
division  was  extended  sixty-seven  miles,  from  Donald  to  Tjaggan, 
tlie  coTupany  again  recognized  the  justice  of  a  higher  rate  in 
mountain  service,  and  agreed  to  pay  $5.25  per  day  for  passenger, 
freight  and  mixed  services,  compared  to  $3.95  in  passenger  and 
*4.10  in  freight,  in  valley  service. 

Mr.  Stone:     Does  that  same  condition  exist  now? 

Mr.  Armstrcuig:     Yes,   sir,   with   the  exception  tiutt   addi- 
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tiuual  snowslieds  have  been  constructed,  eliminating,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  dangers  of  running  into  slides,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  just  where  a  slide  may  come  down. 

Mr.  Stone:  Are  those  snowsheds  timbered  heavy  enough 
to  hold  up  a  slide  as  it  comes  down  the  mountain? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Yes,  sir,  as  a  rule  they  carry  all  slides. 
In  very  exce])tional  cases,  in  the  spring,  where  there  is  a  rock — 
you  might  say  a  mud  slide  from  the  mountain  during  heavy  snow, 
they  will  break  the  sheds. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  have  had  a  number  of  cases  of  that,  have 
you  not"? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  think  tliat  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Armstrong,  how  long  liave  you  worked 
altogether  for  the  Canadian  Pacific? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Since  1886. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Since  1886? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  1887,  the  year  iu  whii'h  you  described  this 
first  slide,  what  were  the  rates  being  paid  to  engineers  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Armstrong :  The  engineers  were  getting  fifty-five — or 
ninety  dollars  a  month. 

Mr.  Sheean :     $90  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  on  that  same  run,  now,  what  is  being 
yiaid  to  the  engineer? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  A  different  condition  exists  in  snow  plow 
service  at  the  present  time  than  what  did  in  those  days.  We 
work  by  the  day  and  by  the  mile  in  snow  ]ilow  service,  and  in 
those  days  we  worked  by  the  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  was  no  limitation  as  to  hours  at  that 
time;  you  worked  )iy  the  month  and  made  your  trip  that  you 
were  sent  out  on? 

Mr.  x\rmstrong:     We  got  so  much  a  montli. 

Mr.  Sheean:     So  much  a  month? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheeau :  You  went  out  when  you  were  ordered  out,  and 
made  the  run  in  the  best  time  that  you  could? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  I  might  say  that  we  were  guaranteed  so 
much  a  month ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  did  not  make  any  more  than 
our  montlily  pay  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  is  it,  Mr.  Armstrong,  sinee  you 
worked  in  the  freight  service  that  you  have  described  there? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     How  is  that? 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  long  since  you  worked  in  freight  service? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  I  did  mostly  all  my  service  in  the  pushing 
service  as  well  as  passenger,  very  little  freight.  I  have  worked 
in  freight  service  but  very  little. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  held  a  passenger  run  for  quite  a 
long  time,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Quite  a  while,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     About  how  long? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Since  1908,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  run  between  Revelstoke  and  Kamloops 
that  you  say  you  are  on  now,  how  long  have  you  been  on  that 
run? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Since  1910. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,-since  1910,  down  to  the  present  time, 
you  have  been  running  a  passenger  train  there? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  a  run  of  how  many  miles  f 

Mr.  Armstrong:     129  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  long  does  it  take  you  to  make  that  i"un? 

Mr.  Armstrong :     Five  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  then,  in  addition  to  that  j^ou  go  dowji 
forty-five  minutes  before  you  start  out  on  the  run? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Y'^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that,  from  the  time  you  report  there  until 
your  release  it  is  six  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  each  day? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  from  the  time  we  arrive. 

Mr.  Sheean:     "What  docs  that  run  pay? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  It  will  average  about  $193  or  $194  a 
month. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  are  the  hours  that  you  put  in,  starting 
out  from  Kamloops.  You  start  from  Kamloops  and  have  the 
duty,  before,  of  looking  after  your  engine  preparation.     The 
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actual  hours  1  meau,  what  time  of  day  or  night  is  it,  the  run 
as  you  make  itf  Just  give  us  one  round  trip  that  you  make 
there. 

Mr.  Armstrong:     The  actual  hours? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Armstrong:  You  are  called,  and  the  time  you  are 
called  in  the  morning,  you  have  to  get  out  and  get  doAvn  to 
your — eat  a  bite  before  you  get  out,  and  you  will  be  about  ten 
hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  do  you  report  ?  -lust  give  us  the  hour 
that  you  report.  Supposing,  you  are  starting  out  on  this  run 
from  Revelstoke  to  Kamloops,  what  time  do  you  report  at  the 
roimdhouse  at  Revelstoke? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     45  minutes  before  my  leaving  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  take  an  actual  trip.  What  is  the  leaving 
time ! 

Mr.  Armstrong:     7:20. 

Mr.  Sheean:     7:20  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  report  4.")  minutes  before  thatf 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  at  7:20  yon  pull  out  and  what  time  do 
you  get  to  Kamloops? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     At  12:50. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  tlien,  for  that  run  you  get  how  much, 
wliat   is  the  i)ay  ? 

]\li-.  Armstrong:     $4.75  a  hundred  miles. 

]\Ir.  Sheean:  On  tliat  i)artienlar  run  it  would  be  129  times 
4.75? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  happen  to  know,  in  dollars  and  cents, 
just  what  that  is,  without  figuring? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  About  six  dollars,  a  little  fraction  over 
six  dollars. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  12:50,  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     What  is  that? 

Mr.  Sheean:  12:50,  did  you  say,  the  time  was  tlint  you 
are  released? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  12:50,  tliat  is  my  arriving  time  at  tlie 
station.     Then,  yon  niiderstand,  we  liave  to  l:ack  iip  pretty  near 
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liair  a  mile,  hrin.i;'  oiii-  ('iii^iiic  u|)  .to  tlic  shop,  and  buiurc  1  get 
away  frcun  the  engiiio  1  liavo  consumed  as  an  avorago  45  to  50 
niiniitcs,  loforc  I  got  away  from  my  engine. 

Mr.  Sliooan:  Then,  from  45  minutes  before  7:20  in  the 
morning  and  45  minutes  after  12:50  in  the  afternoon — say  it 
was  l:;iO  that  you  actually  left  the  engine  at  the  roundliouse  at 
Kamloops,  then,  when  do  you  start  back? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     At  7:15. 

Mr.  Slieean :     Next  morning. 

Mr.  Armstrong:     No,  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  same  eveiiing? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  what  time  Ao  you  ai-rive  at  Revelstoke? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     12:45. 

Mr.  Sheean:     12:45? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  then  you  don't  go  on  duty  at  all  the 
next  day? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     No,  sir. 

Mr.    Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  could  be  arranged — that  is  merely 
for  the  convenience  of  the  men  to  douhle  the  road  in  that  way 
and  come  back  and  then  lay  off  from  12  :45  at  night,  when  you 
get  back,  until  7 :20  the  day  after  tomorrow — that  is,  if  the  men 
themselves  saw  fit  to  arrange  that  after  they  arrived  at  Kam- 
loops at  12 :50  that  you  returned  the  next  day,  that  could  be 
arranged  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Yes.  It  is  as  much  for  the  convenience 
of  the  company  as  it  is  for  me,  in  this  way ;  it  brings  the  power 
back  to  the  home  station  where  that  power  is  attended. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  meant,  merely,  it  was  a  matter  of  mutual 
arrangement,  you  get  home  after  midnight  tonight  and  then  you 
do  not  go  to  work  again  until  7 :20  Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  Armstrong:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  gives  you  a  long  lay-over  and  brings 
the  company's  power  back  to  the  home  terminal  and  you  also 
are  at  the  home  terminal,  having  from  midnight  tonight,  until 
7  :20  Wednesday  morning  before  you  start  out  again? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  And,  that  run,  made  in  that  way,  pays  one 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars  and  some  cents  each  month? 

Mr.  Armstrong:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  have  had  that  run  for  four  years, 
about  f 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  I  have  had  that  run  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  on  this  run  from  Field  to  Eevelstoke, 
that  you  have  described  here,  the  men  on  that  run  make  over 
$250  a  month,  don't  they.? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Well,  in  some  cases  they  do;  but,  if  they 
do  not  make  any  overtime ;  I  mean  are  not  delayed  on  the  road, 
they  average,  I  should  judge,  about  $230  or  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  $230? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Without  any  overtime  at  all? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  this  mountain  differential  spoken  of 
here,  was  agreed  upon  between  the  men  and  the  company  as  to 
there  being  differentials  between — I  g-uess  you  have  three  there, 
haven't  you,  plain,  valley  and  mountain.  Aren't  there  three 
rates  on  the  Canadian  Pacific? 

Mr.  Armstrong :  I  think  you  get  a  little  more  there  on  the 
valley  service  than  on  the  prairie  service. 

Mr.  Sheejm:  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  adopted  three 
classes  for  the  territorial  divisions  through  Avhich  they  run ;  that 
is  prairie,  valley  and  mountain ;  and  the  railroad  designates  the 
divisions  that  shall  be  considered  mountain  divisions? 

Mr.  Armstrong:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  on  this  particular  mountain  division 
that  you  liave  described  here,  the  rate  is  one  dollar  a  day  higher 
than  the  same  engine  would  take  in  the  valley,  isnt'  it? 

Mr.  Armstrong :  No,  in  valley  service  that  rate  on  a  moun- 
tain engine  would  be  $5.40,  and  in  mountain  service  $6.05. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  in  passenger  service,  it  would  be  $4.65 
and  $5.65,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Yes.  $5.40  in  vallej'^  service  and  $6.05 
in  mountain  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  in  passenger  service,  is  the  difference 
between  $4.65  and  $5.65? 
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Mr.  Armstrong:  In  passenger  service,  on  the  mouutam 
service  it  is  $5.G5,  and  $4.75  in  the  valley. 

Mr.  Slieean:     90  cents  differential. 

Mr.  Armstrong:     90  cents  differential,  yes. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Now,  in  these  twenty-five  years  that  you  have 
been  there  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Mr.  Armstrong,  outside  of 
the  two  engineers  and  one  fireman  killed  at  Rogers  Pass,  have 
you  ever  known  of  any  other  engineers  or  firemen  being  killed 
or  injured  in  anj^  slide,  on  that  entire  system,  or  have  you  given 
us  all  of  the  instances  here? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     No,  sir;  I  know  of  other  instances. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Other  slides? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Where  were  they,  Mr.  Armstrong? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Well,  at  different  i^laces  along  that  divi- 
sion.   We  have  had  trainmasters  killed. 

Mr.  Sheean :     No,  I  said  engineers  or  firemen. 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Oh,  engineers  and  firemen — let's  see — No, 
I  don 't  think  that  in  any  snow  slides  we  have  had  any  engineers 
and  firemen. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  the  total  fatalities,  by  reason  of  slides, 
covering  your  knowledge  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  there  are 
two  engineers  and  one  firemen,  in  all  of  the  operations,  through 
this  quarter  of  a  century,  in  that  territory  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Two  engineers  and  two  firemen,  but  in  lots 
of  cases  we  have  had  very  close  calls. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  haven't  these  diversions  that  you  have 
referred  to  here,  and  the  construction  of  the  tunnel,  lessened 
some  of  the  dangers  of  slides? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  The  diversion  between  Field  and  Hector 
has  not  done  away  with  any  slides ;  I  think  they  have  increased 
them  more  than  they  have  done  away  witli  them,  by  putting 
more  kinds  of  slope  on  the  moiratain. 

Mr.  Slieean:  You  haven't  known,  since  tliat  diversion  was 
made  there,  of  anj^  fatalities  because  of  any  slides? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  There  have  been  slides  there  at  times, 
from  year  to  year.  We  had  a  slide  here  on  the  big  hill  only  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Any  injury  caused  by  that? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Oh,  no;   there  were  no  injuries  at  all. 
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That  diversion  between  Field  and  Hector  was  due  to  the  com- 
pany putting  it  in  there  to  reduce  that  heavy  grade. 

Mr.  Shean :  Well,  with  that  reduction  of  the  grade,  there 
was  no  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  men,  when  they  reduced 
that  grade  from  41^  down  to  2  per  cent,  was  there? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     No,  sir;  no  reduction. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  suppose  the  reduction  of  the  grade  by  one- 
half  did  lessen  the  hazard,  that  has  been  described  here,  of  oper- 
ating on  the  higher  grade  of  4i^  per  cent? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  did.  We  have 
got  the  tunnel  to  contend  with,  and,  furtliermore,  we  handle 
heavier  trains  up  that  grade. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  in  these  slide  zones,  isn't  it  the  practice 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  hasn't  it  been  the  practice,  to  patrol 
these  places  and  use  all  reasonable  efforts  to  try  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  sliding  or  loosening  up  there? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Yes,  sir,  but,  you  understand,  that  in  the 
mountains,  if  a  slide  comeS  down,  you  usually — now,  these  acci- 
dents that  I  mentioned  here,  that  slide  came  down  in  a  particular 
place,  where  the  company  or  no  man  expected  it.  There  was 
never  a  slide  there  before.  These  accidents  generally  occur 
where  you  least  expect  them.  From  time  to  time  the  company 
is  placing  snow  sheds,  and  at  the  present  time  driving  a  tunnel 
through  those  mountains,  to  try  to  get  away  from  this  danger; 
but,  still,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  men  are  up  against 
these  conditions. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  a  fact  that  all  the  time  during  this  whole 
quarter  of  a  centurv^  that  you  have  had  experience  there,  there 
has  been  a  constant  effort  to  improve  the  conditions,  and  to  avoid, 
so  far  as  human  foresight  can  avoid  them,  or  lessen  them,  the 
dangers  of  operations  necessarily  incident  to  mountain  service? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  those  conditions  not  only  improved  from 
1896  to  1907,  but  have  improved  fi-om  1907  down  to  date,  haven't 
they? 

Mr.  Armsti'ong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  xVud  the  hazards  incident  to  that  mountain 
service,  have  been  im])roved  constantly  and  continually,  have 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Armsti'ong:     Yes,  sii-.    Inii^'hl  say  that  the  comi)any,  in 
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the  spriii.t;'  of  1SS7,  coiislructc d  a  snow  shed  where  we  were 
buried,  and  wlieii  the  snow  slied  came  to  be  renewed,  they  tore  it 
out  of  tliere,  simply  because  tliere  was  no  slide  tliat  came  from 
that  time  up  to  tiie  time  it  was  re(|uired  to  be  renewed. 

Mr.  Hheean:  Well,  as  to  the  amount  of  snow  that  falls  up 
tliere,  tliere  has  been  no  change  by  which  the  volume  of  snow 
or  thfe  fre(iueiicy  of  suow  slides  has  been  increasing  from  year 
to  year — the  snow  lall  is  not  ;iny  heavier  now  than  it  was  in  1909 
and  1910? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Mo.  11  just  depends  on  the  conditions  of 
the  winter.  You  may  have  a  heavy  snow  fall,  and  a  very  light 
winter  from  snow  slides.  It  dejjends  on  the  condition  of  the 
weather. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  the  Canadian  Pacific  the  eugineers  still  fill 
the  grease  cups,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  that  is  a  considerable  part  of  this  time 
that  is  used  by  the  men  on  that  road  preparing  their  engines,  that 
is  devoted  to  that  work  of  filling  grease  cups"? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Yes  sir,  and  in  doing  dilfereut  things. 
They  have  to  fill  the  grease  cuiis,  they  have  to  see  that  different 
things  are  placed  on  their  engines — oil  and  water,  and  every- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  was  this  lednction  of  grades  made  be- 
tween 1^'ield  and  Laggan  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     I  could  not  just  exactly  tell  you  the  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Kecently? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  I  could  not  tell  you  just  exactly  the  year. 
It  was  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  powei-  on  this  particular  division  that  yoii 
have  testified  about,  is  about  the  ])ower  that  was  used  there  in 
1910? 

Mr.  Armsti-ong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  whatever  increase  in  tomuige  there  has 
been  during  that  time  has  been  bi'onght  a1)out  by  change  in  the 
grades? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Y'es,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  She(>an:     Or  alignment  of  the  track? 

Mr.  Armsti-oiig:     Yes,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  engin(>s  that  the  men  are  using  are  just 
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the  saiUf  in  h('i,i;ht  and  style  as  tlio  oui's  tlicy  -wen'  nsin;;-  in  11)10? 
Mr.  Annstrong:     Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Shoean:     That  is  all. 

RKDiHECT  KXAMIXATiOX. 

Mr.  Stone:  ]\Ir.  Arnistrony,  how  many  engineers  are  thor<' 
employed  on  the  seniin'ity  district,  wlieie  you  hold  seniority, 
about  how  many  :' 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Alitnit  L^">0  to  :i(lO. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  man>-  engin(»ers  are  there  in  ]>assi'Uger 
service,  of  that  I'.Kt ;' 

Ml'.  Armstrong:  At  the  ])resent  time  1  slumld  jndge  altont 
twenty-two  or  tweuty-t'our — I  would  not  be  certain,  >(ni  se(>. 

Mr.  Stone:  On  the  general  average,  1  mean.  Aie  you  a 
promoted  man — did  you  do  yoiu'  firing  on  the  Canadian  I'acitie? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Did  yon  do  yoiu'  living  on  this  mountaiiv 
division :' 

Mr.  Armstrong:     "^Cs,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  many  years  did  ^  on  lire  and  inn  an  engiuf? 
before  y(Mi  got  to  a  iiasseugei'  train  .' 

^Ir.  Armstrong:  Well,  1  should  judge  before  I  got — over 
twent\-  vcars. 

Mr.  Stone:     Ovei-  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Yet,  the  fact  I'emains  that,  according  to  ycuir 
statement  of  hours  and  the  auunmt  ol  pay  received,  ytm  are 
really  only  getting  ahout  71..'!!'  cents  per  hour,  lignred  on  an 
hourly  basis  ? 

Mr.  Armstr(mg:     Yes,  sir. 

^fr.  Stone :  So.  yon  are  not  getting  as  much  in  that  climate, 
(10  degrees  helow  zero,  as  a  ( 'liicago  brichlayer  is  getting  now  per 
hour  ? 

]\lr.  Ai-m>trong:     X'o. 

Mr.  Stone:  1  don't  snpjiose  it  is  possihh^  to  tell  these  men 
liow  a  man  has  to  dress  in  that  climate  and  what  it  means  to 
run  a  locomotixc  in  that  tem])crature?  The  frost  gets  over 
everything,  doesn't  it,  and  you  cannot  see? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Some  times  of  the  vear. 
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]\lr.  SldUc:  \()i\  li;i\('  to  Ucep  your  licad  out  of  tin-  side 
Avindow  ? 

Afr.  Aniistroiii;':     Vcs,  sir,  sonic  tinios  of  tlic  year. 

Mr.  Stone:  Yon  spoki'  of  Jillmj^  grease  cups.  IIow  long 
do  yon  think  it  would  take  to  till  a  sot  of  grease  cujjs  on  a  ten- 
wheeler.  starHJing  outside,  witli  the  teiii]ierature  (iO  degrees  lie- 
low  zerof 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Well,  i  will  tell  you  the  way  Ave  do  it,  as  a 
rule.  We  come  down  and  do  this  work  while  the  engine  is  stand- 
ing in  the  shop,  and  take  our  time  for  doing  it.  T  know  that  is 
the  way  I  do  it.  I  do  this  work  in  the  shop  on  my  day  that  I  am 
laying  off. 

Mr.  Stcme :     That  is  tlie  day  that  you  are  on  a  vacation.' 

Mr.  Armstrong:     The  day  that  1  am  on  a  vacation,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  come  down  and  ]iut  in  a  few  liours  work 
for  good  measure? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir,  in  real  cold  weather. 

Ml'.  Stone:  That  would  make  your  average  liourly  rate 
still  lower,  would  it  not,  if  you  counted  in  that  time!' 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Yes,  sir.  Y"ou  take  and  fill  a  hard  grease 
cup  wliile  your  engine  is  standing  outside,  and  slie  is  all  froze 
lip,  and  it  is  an  irajiossibility  to  press  that  grease  down  onto  the 
pin;  it  is  frozen  u)).  Therefore,  your  engine  don't  get  the  lubri- 
cation she  should  get,  until  she  heats  up. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  sometimes,  then,  it  is  too  late? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     They  burn  out  after  they  heat  u]i.' 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Armstrtmg. 

CEOSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  just  want  to  find  out  about  that  71  cents 
an  hour.  I.eaving  at  7:20  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and 
reiiorting  at  45  minutes  before  that,  if  I  followed  yon  correctly, 
upon  one  of  those  trips  of  yours  you  leave  at  7:20? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  report  45  minutes  before  that? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     l^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  Avould  be  at  (k:!.').  would  it?  (i:;!5  iu  liie 
morninj»  to  leave  at  7:20? 
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Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  6:35. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  yon  reach  the  other  end  ol'  your  run  at 
12:50? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     At  12:50. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  takes  45  minutes  before  you  are  finally 
released  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean :     After  you  arrive  at  the  roundhouse? 

Mr,  Armstrong :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  would  be  at  1:35  in  the  afternoon! 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  from  6  :35  to  1  :o5,  it  would  be  a  total 
of  seven  hours? 

Mr.  Armstrong :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  much  is  it  that  you  draw  for  that,  129 
times  4.75,  is  it? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Six  dollars  and  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Six  dollars  and  about — well,  I  don't 
know;  it  is  about  $6:30. 

Mr.  Sheean:     AVlaat  is  it? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     About  $6.30;  30  or  40  cents. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Six  dollars  and  thirty  odd  cents? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  if  you  started  counting  your  time  from 
the  time  you  came  to  the  roundhouse,  45  minutes  before  you 
leave,  and  then  counted  up  to  45  minutes  beyond  the  time  that 
your  train  arrived,  you  would  be  on  duty  a  total  spread  of  seven 
hours,  and  draw  something  over  six  dollars  for  it,  $6.30?  That 
is  right,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  1  don't  quite  get  the  mathematics  on  which 
you  figure  it  at  71  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  You  understand,  if  I  should  be  delayed 
on  the  road  at  any  time  I  have  to  put  in  a  longer  service  for  that. 
I  run  by  miles  in  this  case.  I  say  I  am  running  by  miles ;  I  am 
working  piecework  in  this  case  between  Eevelstoke  and  Kam- 
loops. 

Mr.  Sheean :  1  understood  Mr.  Stone 's  question  to  be  that 
when  even  after  all  this  length  of  time  you  had  gotten  up  to 
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wiiere  you  had  u  pa.ssi'Uger  ruu,  and  wlicre  the  passenger  run 
only  paid  you  75  cents  an  hour,  and  I  didn't  quite  get  the 
mathematics  of  it.  The  fact  is,  for  this  run,  where  you  start 
the  run  at  7 :20  in  the  morning  and  where  the  run  ends  at  12  :50 
in  the  afternoon,  you  are  paid  something  over  $6.oO  each  time 
you  make  it? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Well,  1  might  explain  that  in  this  way: 
You  see,  a  man  has  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  he  has  got  to  be 
around  and  get  to  the  shop  and  report,  and  you  have  got  to  put 
in  a  certain  length  of  time  between  the  time  before  you  get  to 
the  shop,  and  the  time  after  you  arrive.  In  all  cases  we  don't, 
as  a  rule,  give  all  our  time  or  our  particular  hours,  I  know  I 
don't.  And,  you  will  find,  and  I  will  bet  you  that  there  isn't 
one  railroad  man  here  in  this  room  that  don't  give  more  time 
to  preparing  his  engine,  and  after  he  arrives  at  his  destination, 
than  what  is  really  shown  up  by  our  schedule. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  of  course,  on  the  schedule,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, as  you  gave  it,  the  time  on  the  road  is  only  five  hours  and 
a  half,  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  you  added  to  tliat,  an  hour  and  a  half, 
or  even  though  you  added  to  that  two  hours  and  a  half  every 
day  for  full  measure,  getting  it  up  to  two  hours,  I  still  don't  see 
where  you  get  the  71  cents  an  hour,  if  you  are  getting  $6..30  for 
every  time  you  make  that  trip. 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Well,  I  don't  just  understand  your  ques- 
tion there. 

The  Chairman:  Will  you  let  me  ask  liim  a  question,  Mr. 
Sheean? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Chairman :  Are  you  employed  by  piece-work  or  by  the 
hour?  How  many  hours  do  you  work  or  are  you  supposed  to 
work? 

Mr.  Aiinstrong:     How  many  liours  for  the  day's  pay.' 

The  Chairman:     Yes. 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Eight  hours. 

The  Chairman:     And  for  that  how  much  do  you  receive? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     We  get  15  miles  an  hour  on  our  run. 

The  Chairman:     '\ATiat  does  it  make? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     It  is  $6  and — 
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The  Cbairmau:     AVliat  time  do  you  leave? 

Mr.  Armstrong :     How  ? 

The  Chairman:     What  time  do  you  leave  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Armstrong :  We  leave  in  the  morning  at  7 :20,  and 
arrive  in  Kamloops  at  12:50. 

The  Chairman:     Does  that  complete  your  day's  run? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     That  completes  our  day's  run. 

The  Chairman:  For  that  day's  work  what  amount  do  you 
receive? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     About  $6.30. 

The  Chairman:     $6.30. 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes. 

The  Cliairman:  kSo,  for  your  day's  Avork  you  are  paid 
$6.30? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  Yes,  sir,  about  tliat;  I  didn't  figure  it  out 
exactly. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Mr.  Armstrong,  how  many  miles  do  you  run 
for  that  $6.30? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     129  miles. 

Mr.  Burgess:  You  consider  you  are  paid  by  the  mile,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:     Go  ahead,  Mr.  Sheean. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask,  just  to  get  that 
one  point  clear. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Armstrong, 
that  you  speak  of,  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  computing  over- 
time? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  The  fact  remains  that  you  are  a  piece  worker, 
and  work  by  the  mile,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  much  per  hour  with  a  minimum  of  100 
miles  for  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  AiTastrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all. 

The  Chaii-man:     Mr.  Park  desires  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Armstrong,  what  is  the  summit  of  the 
Kicking  Horse  Pass? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     I  beg  your  pardon. 
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^Jr.  l^ark  :  What  is  tin'  sniiiniit  of  the  Kickins^  Horso  Pass, 
the  altitudo '! 

Mr.  Annstrons;-:  I  could  not  just  exactly  tell  you.  1  did 
know.  J  think  ai)out — I  am  not  certain  what  the  altitude  is. 

Mr.  Park :     ft  is  aliout  a  mile,  isn't  it,  al)out  a  mile  high? 

Mr.  Arnistrons-:  T  think  it  is  al)out  five  thousand  feet.  I 
am  not  sur(>. 

Mr.  Park:  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  altitudes 
of  the  Trans-Continental  lines  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Armstrong:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :     Is  Hector  the  summit  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     No,  Stephen. 

Mr.  Park:     Stephen! 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  the  highest  point? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  How  much  did  they  lengthen  the  line  between 
Stephen  and  Field,  in  making  this  grade? 

Mr.  Armstrong:  From  Hector,  about  a  mile  west,  the  new 
diversion  starts,  and  they  lengthened  it  about  four  miles. 

Mr.  Park:  The  charter  of  the  road  called  for  a  2.2  per 
cent  grade,  the  same  as  the  Trans-Continental  lines  in  the  States, 
did  it  not! 

Mr.  Armstrong:     About  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Park:  And  the  reason  for  changing  the  grade  was  to 
bring  it  to  the  same  grade  as  the  United  States  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :  The  physical  conditions  there  in  this  Box  Can- 
yon were  such  that  they  had  to  put  these  tunnels  in — 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pai'k     (continuing) :     — to  bring  it  to  that  grade? 

Mr.  Ai-mstrong:     Yes,  sii". 

Mr.  Park:     Have  they  retained  the  old  line? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Where  do  the  brakemen  ride  going  up  this 
grade? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Going  up? 

Mr.  Park:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Generally  on  the  engines. 
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Mr.  Park:  On  the  old  grade,  were  they  required  to  ride 
out  on  top  of  the  train? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     No,  sir,  only  in  descending  the  grade. 

Mr.  Park :  In  descending  were  they  required  to  ride  out  on 
top? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :  WTaen  do  you  have  your  snow  slides,  in '  the 
spring,  when  it  is  melting"? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     At  all  times. 

Mr.  Park:     Liable  to  occur  at  any  time  in  the  winter  1' 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     Is  that  by  reason  of  soft  snow .' 

Mr.  Armsti'ong:  In  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  in  cold 
Aveather.  Our  most  dangerous  slides  are  in  cold  weather,  what 
ai'e  known  as  dry  slides. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  know  your  average  winter  temperature 
there? 

Mr.  iVrmstrong:     Xo,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Park:  You  have  in  the  summer  time  some  very  jileasant 
weather  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong;     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  'I'liat  is  in  very  ch>se  to  the  Canadian  National 
Park,  is  it  not.' 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     A  great  many  people  go  there  for  2)leasure? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  There  are  one  or  two  Ti'aus-Continental  loads 
fiirther  north,  are  there  not,  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone:  There  is  quite  a  difference,  is  there  not,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  between  going  tliere  for  two  or  three  months  in  the 
summer  time  on  a  i)leasure  trii\  and  Ix-ing  com]ielled  to  live  there 
year  in  and  year  out? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     Yes,  sir,  quite  a  difference. 

Mr.  Shea:  Mr.  Armstrong,  do  you  consider  tlie  deck  of  a 
locomotive  a  pleasure  resort? 

Mr.  Armstrong:     I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Shea :  Do  you  consider  the  deck  of  a  hieoniotive  a  pleas- 
ure resort? 
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Mr.  Aniislioii^  :      NO,  ^ir. 

Mr.  Shea:     Tluil  is  all. 

]slv.  Aniistrniii; :  I  (•(nisidcr  that  a  man  in  tlie  mountains, 
placed  in  any  position  in  lailroad  service,  more  especially  on  a 
locomotive;  1  coiisidci-  that  he  is  not  paid  for  one-(|uarter  of  the 
services  tliat  he  renders  t  he  lailroad  company  and  also  the  public. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all. 

( Witness  excnsed. ) 

W.  C.  .lOllXSTOX  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  havin,-- l)eeu 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

J)lRK("'r  KXA.MIXATIOX. 

Mr.  Stone:  ( )ccaslonally,  down  in  the  States,  ]\Ir.  Chairman, 
we  see  in  one  of  our  i)apers  that  a  blizzard  is  on  the  way  from 
Medicine  Hat.  This  man  comes  from  where  they  manufacture 
those  blizzards.  Air.  .lohnston,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway, 
running  between  ]\Iedicine  Hat  and  Swift  Current. 

Mr.  Johnston,  at  the  i)resent  time,  you  are  in  the  employ  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  '! 

Mr.  Johnston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  your  occuiiation! 

Mr.  Johnston:     Engineer. 

Mr.  Stone:     AVhat  class  of  service  are  you  in? 

Mr.  Johnston:  At  the  jiresent  time,  I  am  in  helper  service 
and  extra  ])assenger  service. 

Mr.  Stone:     Are  yon  in  si'rviee  on  the  mountains? 

All'.  Johnston:  No,  sir,  on  the  prairie.  There  is  a  prairie 
section  through  there. 

^Ir.  Stone:  How  long  haxc  yon  been  an  engineer  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway :' 

Mr.  Johnston :     Twelve  years  and  seven  months. 

Mr.  Stone:     Are  you  a  promoted  man  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Did  your  firing  there  on  that  division? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  class  of  engine  do  you  run? 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  have  a  Alikado  type,  23 VL'  by  32,  cylin- 
der, 197,300  pounds  on  drivers.  Also  the  Pacific  type,  21  by  28 
inch  cylinder,  141,000  pounds  on  drivers. 
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]\[i-.  Stone:     Wliat  type  of  engine  do  you  use  in  lielper  serv- 

Mr.  Jolmstoa:     Both  tj'pes. 

Mr.  Stone:     Just  whicliever  you  liappen  to  catch? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     You  say  it  is  a  prairie  country :' 

Mr.  Johnston  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Wliy  do  you  vise  helpers  in  a  prairie  country? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Because  we  liave  liills  there. 

Mr.  Stone :     On  the  prairie  ? 

Mr.  Jolmston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Wliat  is  tlie  length  of  these  hills  that  you  use 
the  helper  engines  for? 

Mr.  Johnston:  One  way  would  bo  35  miles,  and  the  other 
way  7  miles  and  one-half. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  the  tonnage  rating  of  your  freight  trains 
increased  since  1910? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  this  increase  been  the  result  of  heavier 
power,  of  reductions  in  grade? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Heavier  power. 

Mr.  Stone :  How  much  increase  has  there  been  in  the  train 
tonnage? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Seven  hundred  and  nine  tons  eastbound, 
seven  hundred  tons  westbound. 

Mr.  Stone:  Does  the  handling  of  this  increased  tonnage 
add  to  your  re.sponsibilities? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  "Will  yoi;  please  explain  to  the  Board  in  what 
way? 

Mr.  Johnston :  On  acount  of  the  heavier  and  longer  trains, 
greater  care  must  be  exercised  in  starting  and  stopping.  Greater 
care  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  air,  and  also  the  handling  of 
the  train  through  sags  and  on  ascending  grades. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  don 't  mean  ascending  grades,  do  you,  you 
mean  descending  grades,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Descending  grades,  yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  get  over  the  road  in  the  same  number 
of  hours  now  that  you  did  before  you  had  the  heavier  power? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stimc:  How  imu-li  longer  are  you  iu  getting  over  the 
road  now  tliaii  you  were  formerly? 

Mr.  Johnston :  With  the  present  business  conditions  there, 
we  are  from  two  to  three  hours  longer. 

Mr.  Stone:  Making  tlie  same  ti-ij)  tliat  you  used  to  make 
with  the  smaller  engines? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  time  are  you  called  for  sei-vice  on  this 
road ;  what  time,  that  is,  do  you  report  for  duty  ?  The  time  you 
are  called  to  report? 

Mr.  Johnston:  They  usually  call  us  two  hours  before  the 
departure  time  of  the  train. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  you  arc  reciuired  to  re})ort  how  long  be- 
fore ? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Our  schedule  says  45  minutes,  but  we  are 
usually  around  about  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  before  the  depar- 
ture time. 

Mr.  Stone:  For  example,  if  you  were  in  bed  tonight  and 
they  wanted  you  for  four  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  they  would 
call  you  at  two  o'clock! 

Mr.  Johnston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  you  must  be  at  you  engine,  under  your 
rules,  45  minutes  before  four  o'clock,  or  3:15? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  this  particular  case? 

Mr.  Johnston:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  go  through  tiiese  preparatories  of  get- 
ting your  engine  ready  and  signing  up  and  all  that,  the  same  as 
these  othei's  have  spoken  of? 

Mr.  Johnston  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  get  any  coiajtcnsation  for  this  addi- 
tional time? 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  get  an  arliitrary  allowance  of  thirty 
minutes. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  are  paid  for  that  thirty  minutes,  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  time  earned  on  that  trip? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  At  what  time  do  your  rules  require  yon  to 
leave  the  roundhouse  and  start  to  couple  your  train? 
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Mr.  Johnston:  Fifteen  minntes  before  the  train  is  due  to 
leave. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  receive  any  compensation  for  that  fif- 
teen minutes  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  other  words,  you  are  paid  tliirty  minutes 
preparatory  time  at  the  roundhouse  as  an  arbitrary  allowance? 

Mr.  Jolmston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  that  fifteen  minutes  between  tlie  I'ound- 
house  and  the  train  you  receive  no  pay  for  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  A\Tiat  are  the  weatlier  conditions  in  your  part 
of  the  country  in  winter? 

Mr.  Johnston:     They  are  bad. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  liave  al>out  six  niontlis  of  winter,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Johnston:  It  gets  very  cold,  an<l  the  temperature 
sometimes  falls  to  55  below  zero.  We  have  severe  storms  any- 
where between  the  1st  of  October  and  the  1st  of  April,  and  I 
have  seen  bad  storms  there  in  September  and  May. 

Mr.  Stone :  But  usually  you  figure  on  winter  commencing 
in  October  and  winding  up  some  time  in  April? 

Mr.  Jolmston :  Yes,  sir,  Ave  can  figure  on  storms  any  time 
between  those  two  periods. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  this  cold  weatlier,  of  course,  makes  it  bad 
in  operating  a  train,  in  many  ways,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     The  trains  freeze  \\\)  on  you? 

Mr.  Jolmston :  We  very  often  have  to  take  our  cars  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  and  warm  them  up,  and  keep  warming  them 
up  until  we  get  our  train  so  we  can  move  it,  where  we  spend 
thirty-five  or  forty  minutes  at  the  meeting  end.  We  experience 
a  lot  of  trouble  tliere  in  the  winter  months  with  the  air.  The  air 
liose  freezes  stiff,  and  as  tlie  slack  runs  in  and  runs  out  on  these 
trains,  while  they  are  i-unning  along,  the  air  will  set  on  your 
train  and  you  are  dragging  brakes,  and  sometimes  you  just 
have  to  send  a  flag  out,  to  got  your  air  liose  together  again, 
and  get  your  brake  pumped  off. 

In  the  severe  weather  we  have  quite  a  lot  of  trouble  from 
the  cab  windows  freezing  from  the  pops  and  flu-  whistle,  so  that 
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you  cannot  soc  ahead.  You  have  i-ot  to  put  your  head  out  of  the 
side  cab  window  to  see  ahead,  to  see  where  you  are. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  usually  prepare  your  engine  in  the 
roundhouse  before  going  out? 

Mr.  Johnston :  No,  our  engines  are  as  a  rule  turned  out 
for  us  always. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  come  down  to  the  roundhouse  to  get  your 
engine  ready,  and  you  find  it  standing  out  in  front  in  the  winter 
time? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  It  must  be  a  nice  job  to  get  an  engine  ready 
out  in  that  kind  of  weather  when  it  is  about  55  below? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Well,  up  in  our  country,  when  it  gets  down 
that  cold  we  don't  have  very  much  wind  with  it.  The  worst 
condition  that  we  have  to  contend  with  up  there  is  Avhen  it  is 
twenty  below  zero  and  a  strong  wind  blowing,  if  a  man  comes 
around  after  night  with  a  strong  wind  blowing  when  it  is  about 
twenty  below  zero,  and  tries  to  put  a  little  grease  into  the  side 
cups,  he  certainly  lias  an  interesting  time  of  it,  all  right. 

Mr.  Stone :  Wliat  are  the  water  conditions  on  the  division 
on  which  you  run  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Very  bad. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  do  you  mean  by  bad,  speaking  particu- 
larly? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Tliorc  are  foreign  substances  in  the  water 
which  are  deposited  in  the  boiler  and  we  have  to  blow  the  boiler 
out  very  often.  "What  I  mean  by  that  is,  where  we  pull  into  a 
side  track  we  have  got  to  blow  our  boiler  off  to  know  that  we  have 
water  to  make  the  next  water  tank. 

Mr.  Stone:  Does  your  engine  have  an  air  blow-off  cock, 
or  do  you  use  the  old  type  of  hand  blow-off  cock? 

Mr.  Johnston :  We  have  a  hand  blow-off  cock.  We  work  it 
by  a  lever  from  the  engine. 

Mr.  Stone :  But  it  frequently  happens  that  your  engine  and 
everything  is  coated  with  ice? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Y^es,  it  does,  and  then  there  is  this  alkali. 

]Mr.  Stone :  Of  course  the  alkali  goes  with  it ;  but  it  freezes 
just  as  fast  as  it  strikes  anything  in  that  temperature? 

Mr.  Johnston:     If  we  make  a  second  trip  for  a  wash-out 
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there,  it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  handle  your  train 
and  keep  water  in  the  boiler. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  supjiose  this  alkali  water  is  inclined  to  foam 
like  all  alkali  water  is? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Ml*.  Stone :  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  in  the 
helper  service,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Johnston:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  rate  of  pay  do  yon  receive  for  helper 
service  on  that  road! 

Mr.  Johnston:  "We  get  the  througli  freight  rate  on  what- 
ever class  of  engine  we  have. 

Mr.  Stone:  Are  you  allowed  an  arbitrary  of  thirty  min- 
utes for  preparing  the  engine  in  the  helper  service? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  How  about  the  cost  of  living  in  your  territory 
in  the  last  four  years;  has  it  increased  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Johnston :  In  Medicine  Hat,  the  necessities  of  life  have 
gone  xip,  I  should  judge,  about  30  per  cent,  and  the  price  of 
meals  on  the  road  has  advanced,  I  should  judge,  about  30  per 
cent,  anj-where  from  20  to  '■■>()  ]ier  cent,  the  price  of  meals. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  is,  at  the  same  boarding  houses  that  you 
had  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  price  has  gone  up  that  amount? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  that  extremely  cold  weather  it  is  almost  uu- 
possible  for  a  man  to  dress  to  keep  warm,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes.  You  take  it  there  in  the  wintertime, 
after  the  coal  gets  down  below  the  coal  gate,  running  along, 
and  the  wind  sweeping  over  the  cab,  and  down  into  the  cab, 
there  are  lots  of  times  that  you  don't  know  whether  your  legs 
are  paralyzed  or  whether  they  are  frozen,  or  what  is  wrong. 
Your  legs  get  so  cold  that  when  you  get  up  to  walk  around,  very 
often  you  don't  know  whether  you  are  going  on  a  jiair  of  stumps, 
or  what  you  are  on. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Johnston. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheeau:     How  old  are  you,  Mr.  -Johnston? 
Mr.  Johnston:     My  age? 
Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Jolinstoii :     I  am  tliirty-niiK!. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  liavc  Ixh'ii  an  cmgineer  for  twelve 
years  and  seven  months? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  what  ag-e  did  you  begin  tiring? 

Mr.  Johnston :     I  started  tiring  wlien  I  was  about  sixteen. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  fired  constantly,  or  did  you  lay  otT  and 
come  back  again? 

Mr.  Johnston :  I  did  not  start  firing  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  first. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  when  did  you  enter  the  employ  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific.' 

Mr.  Johnston:     In  1898,  October,  1898. 

Mr.  Sheean:     As  a  fireman? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Have  you  worked  for  tliem  ever  since? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  how  long  after  you  began  as  a  fireman 
there  was  it  before  you  were  promoted  to  the  position  of  engi- 
neer? 

Mr.  Johnston:     1  was  promoted  in  May,  1902. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  was  between  three  and  four  years  after 
you  started  to  work  there? 

Mr.  Johnston  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  under  their  rules,  you  were  required  to 
fire  for  three  years  before  you  were  eligible  for  examination? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  don't  knoAv  that  that  applied  to  hired 
firemen.     We  did  not  have  that  rule  then. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Didn't  have  tliat  rule  at  that  tune? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  During  the  last  year,  isn't  it  true  that  the 
greater  part  of  your  earnings  have  been  as  a  passenger  engineer? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  has  been  on  the  run  between  Swift 
Current  and  Medicine  Hat? 

Mr.  Johnston :  Also  Ijetween  Medicine  Hat  and  Leth- 
bridge. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Two  years  ago  what  were  you  doing? 

Mr.  Jolmston:     Two  years  ago  now? 
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Mv.  Slicean  :  Yes.  1  mean  wiii'U  did  you  get  to  be  an  extra 
passenger  engineer? 

Mr.  Johnston:  AVell,  I  have  been  doing  this  work  that  I 
am  in  at  the  present  time  since  the  28th  of  August,  this  year. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  since  August  128th  you  have  been  in  the 
lielper  service,  as  extra  passenger  engineer,  doing  extra  pas- 
senger woi'k  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  where  is  this  helper  district  on  which 
you  have  worked  since? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Right  out  of  Medicine  Hat,  both  ways. 

Mr.  Sheean :     In  both  directions  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  covering  about  what  <li.stance? 

Mr.  Jolinston :  AVell,  wlien  we  help  trains  going  west,  we  go 
to  a  place  called  Bowell  that  is  fifteen  miles.  Sometimes  the  com- 
pany runs  us  over  to  Suffield,  Avliieh  is  twenty-five  miles,  to  hel)) 
somebody  in  the  other  direction  coming  in,  coming  east  bound. 
AVhen  we  go  east,  we  go  seven  and  a  half  miles  to  Dunmore. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  many  men  are  there  in  that  hel]ier  serv- 
ice there.' 

Mr.  Johnston:     AVhen  1  left  there,  there  were  four. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Four  engine  crews? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  they  also  protect  the  jiassenger  boai'd  there 
— passenger  service  ? 

Mr.  Johnstoji :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  they  work  first  in  and  first  out? 

Mr.  Johnston:     They  do  on  the  helper  service,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  the  liel])er? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  one  who  happens  to  draw  any  pas- 
senger run  will  he  th''  oiu'  first  out  M'lien  a  passenger  vacancy 
occurs? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No,  si)'. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  a  ])asseiigci-  man  lays  off? 

Mr.  Johnston :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  is  that  handled? 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  oldest  man  on  the  job,  he  gets  the  pas- 
senger work. 
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Mr.  Sliccaii:  Tako  the  passciiiicr  wdik  until  the  n-uular 
passeni;fr  man  coiiios  back  .' 

^Ir.  Joliiistoii:     Yos,  .sir. 

Mr.  Sliccaii:  On  this  run  between  Swift  Cnrreiit  and  Medi- 
cine Hat,  wliat  is  tlie  distance  tbeic? 

Mr.  Jolanstou:     3-1-7  mih-s. 

Mr.  Shoean:  AVhat  is  the  ninninn'  time  of  tbe  passenger 
trains  tliat  yon  run  there? 

Mr.  Jolinston:  A\'ell,  there  are  two  different  trains,  num- 
bers 1  and  2,  and  nunihiTs  :i  and  4. 

ISlr.  Sheean:  ^\'ell,  take  tlie  lime  on  eacli  of  tiiem — on  t  and 
2. 

Mr.  Jobuston:  I  ne\iM-  made  a  trip  on  1  and  2,  and  I  baven't 
got  tbe  time  card  by  memory.    T  can  give  you  tbe  time  of  3  and  4. 

Mr.  Sbeean:     Well,  3  and -t. 

Mr.  Jobnston;  Number  4.  AVben  we  are  called  to  go  out  on 
number  4,  we  are  ordered  for  i):10  in  tbe  evening,  and  we  leave 
Medicine  Hat  at  9:35  and  we  arrive  at  Swift  Current  at  2:35. 

Mr.  Sbeean:     You  leave  at  9:35? 

Mr.  Jolinston:  Yes,  sir,  l)ut  we  are  called  to  report  for  duty 
at  9:10.    Tbat  is  tbe  time  we  ar<'  eaUed  for. 

Mr.  Sbeean:     But  tbe  leaving  time  is  9:35  ? 

Mr.  Jobuston:     Yes,  but  Ave  report  for  duty  at  9:10. 

Mr.  Sbeeau:     Well,  tben,  tbe  arriving  time  is  what ;' 

Mr.  Jobuston:     2:35,  at  Swift  Current. 

Mr.  Sbeean:     And  Avbat  time  are  you  relieved  tbere.' 

Mr.  Jobnstou:  After  we  make  an  inspection  of  our  engine 
and  register  in  and  i)ut  in  our  trip  tickets  and  anotlun-  form  tbat 
wo  bave  to  put  in,  wbat  is  caUed  1954-A,  and,  if  we  bave  any. 
work  to  book,  we  bave  got  to  l)ook  the  work. 

Mr.  Sbeean:  Tlien,  on  the  return  trip,  eoming  back — tliat  is 
number  3,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jolinston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sbeean:     Wbat  is  liie  leaving'  time  of  uuml)er  4? 

Mr.  .Jolinston:     Xumbei-  3. 

Mr.  Sbeean:      1  tliought  aou  said  this  was  nnm])er  3. 

Mr.  Jolinston:     Xo,  tbat  is  number  4. 

Mr.  Slieean:     Then,  number  3  is  wbat  time? 

Air.  Johnston:      We  are  caHed  for  ():45  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Slu'cnii :     ():45  in  tiie  morning? 
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Mr.  Jolmston  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sbeean :     AVhat  time  does  that  arrive  1 

Mr.  Jolmston :     She  arrives  at  6 :45. 

Mr.  Slieean :     I  mean  at  the  end  of  yonr  run. 

Mr.  Johnston:     She  arrives  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Sheean:     12  o'clock.* 

Mr.  Johnston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Is  6:45  the  leaving  time? 

Mr.  Johnston :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  the  leaving  time? 

Mr.  Johnston :     6 :55. 

Mr.  Sheean:     6:55? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  that  ordinarily  run  in  that  way,  leaving 
at  9:10  and  donbling  right  back,  or  do  you  lay  over  a  day? 

Mr.  Johnston :  Unless  yon  get  down  too  late  to  catch  your 
train. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  don't  quite  xmderstand  what  you  mean. 
'  Mr.  Johnston:     The  crew  that  comes  down  on  number  4  at 
night,  if  they  do  not  get  down  there  in  time  to  catch  number  3 
back,  they  have  to  lay  over  or  come  back  on  a  freight. 

]\rr.  Sheean :  What  I  mean  is,  leaving  at  9 :10  tonight,  and 
arriving  at  2 :35  tomorrow  morning,  is  it  the  practice  to  come 
back  tonicrro\^'  morning  or  Wednesday  morning? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  getting  back  at  noon  here  tomorrow, 
when  would  the  next  start  out  at  9:10  be? 

Mr.  Johnston:  The>-  would  lie  called  for  number  4  the  next 
night,  at  9 :10. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  Wednesday  night,  in  case  vou  get 
back  at  noon  tomorrow? 

Mr.  Jolmston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  would  be  here  from  noon  Tuesday  imtil 
9:10  Wednesday  evening? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  .sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  for  tliat  trip,  leaving  here  at  9  :10  tonight 
and  getting  back  tomorrow  night  at  midnight,  what  does  that 
run  pay  ? 

Mr.  Johnston :     No,  we  get  back  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Getting  back  at  noon  tomorrow? 
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Mr.  Jolinston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Leaving  here  at  9 :10  toniglit  and  getting  baelc 
at  noon  tomorrow,  wliat  does  that  round  trip  pay? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  have  never  figured  up  just  what  one  trip 
would  pay. 

Mr.  Shoean:     Assuming  there  wouhl  not  be  any  overtime. 

Mr.  Johnston :  We  get  $4.05  a  liundred  miles ;  we  make  304 
miles  on  the  round  trip,  with  our  preparatory  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :     It  would  be  304  times  4.65  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  sir.  That  includes  our  preparatory 
time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  you  haven't  kept  any  particular  count  of 
what  the  run  has  paid  from  month  to  month? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  can  get  it  for  you  in  the  morning  it  yea 
would  like  it,  just  what  a  man  makes  on  that  run. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  can  giv<'  it  to  you  iu  the  morning,  just 
what  a  man  makes  on  that  run.    I  have  it  over  at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  have  you  a  record  of  just  what  the  run 
itself  pays  per  month? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Around  about  $210  a  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  $210  a  month? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  it  is  run  in  the  way  described  here,  there 
would  bo  a  lay-over  from  noon  on  one  day  until  9  o'clock  the 
next  night  on  alternate  days:' 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Throughout  the  mouth:' 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  the  trafhc  on  this  district  that  you  liave 
described  hero  uniform  in  both  directions? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shoean:     Which  way  is  it  heaviest? 

Mr.  Jolinston:     Eastbound. 

Mr.  Sheean:    What  is  it? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Eastbound. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Eastbound  the  heaviest? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Now,  as  to  the  change  on  the  tonnage  rating 
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between  1910  and  the  present  time,  when  were  those  changes 
made  f 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  new  power  started  to  arrive  there  in 
AugTist,  1913,  to  rephice  the  smaller  engines. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  power  which  was  put  on  this  division 
in  Augaist,  1913,  is  the  class  of  power  which  was  provided  for 
in  the  schedule  of  the  Canadian  Pacific? 

Mr.  Johnston :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  had  not  been  in  use  on  any  other  division 
before  that  time? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Not  this  particular  power. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  took  a  new  and  different  rate  from  any- 
thing that  was  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  schedule  before? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  the  same  rate  that  we  had  for  the 
smaller  engine  applied  on  the  heavier  engines,  on  this  new 
power. 

Mr.  Sheean :     What  was  the  weight  on  drivers  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Of  the  new  engines? 

Mr.  Sbeoan:     Yes. 

Mr,  Johnston:     197,300  pounds. 

Mr.  Sheean:     197,300  pounds? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  there  were  no  engines  of  that  weight  or 
that  ratinsc  on  any  of  the  other  divisions,  before  Ausust.  1913! 

Mr.  Johnston:  There  were  engines  of  the  same  rate  on 
other  divisions,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  same  weight  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Johnston:    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  were  the  other  engines  and  what  were 
their  weights,  that  took  the  same  rates  on  other  divisions? 

Mr.  Johnston:  They  had  engines  over  on  the  Curtis- 
Columbia  division,  and  I  believe  on  the  Crow's  Nest  division, 
or  the  Alberta  division, — I  couldn't  give  you  the  weights  on 
drivers,  at  least  for  those  particular  engines,  though;  I  haven't 
got  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  haven't  the  weights  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Of  the  ones  which  take  the  same  rates  as 
these? 
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Mr.  Johnston:  No,  but  you  must  understand  that  we  did 
not  have  those  engines  on  our  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:     No,  not  until  August,  1913. 

Mr.  Johnston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  under  the  settlement  of  1910,  there  was 
provision  made  as  to  the  rates  of  pay  on  engines  that  might  be 
put  in  use  upon  the  different  roads  or  different  divisions? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Not  to  cover  this  particular  engine,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  it  did  not  specifically  cover  that 
engine? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  movement  of  1910  made  provision, 
wherever  they  got  up  to  or  above  215,000  pounds  on  drivers, — 
made  that  the  dividing  point  for  another  rate,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Johnston :  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 1  believe  it  did,  though.  I  would  not  be  sure  as  to  the 
exact  weight,  but  there  is  a  provision  made. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  schedule,  pre- 
vious to  that  movement,  there  were  provisions  made  as  to  the 
rates  on  different  engines,  as  to  what  they  would  take,  no  matter 
on  what  division  they  might  be?  That  is  to  say,  your  classifica- 
tion I5:xed  certain  prairie,  valley  and  mountain  divisions,  and 
provided  for  the  rates  of  engines  based  upon  a  percentage,  the 
way  you  Canadian  Pacific  men  figure,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  was  just  to  cover  the  engines  that  we 
had  in  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Ts  it  not  true  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  as 
to  its  scliedule,  has  designated  certain  engines  as  100  per  cent 
engin'^s? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  then,  others,  a  percentage  above  or 
below? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  is  based  upon  the  tractive  power  of 
the  engine? 

Mr.  Johnston :  I  believe  it  is.  They  struck  a  hundred  per 
cent,  I  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Johnston,  I  would  not  attempt  to  go 
into  what  the  details  are,  but  all  I  am  getting  at  is  that  under 
the  Canadian  Pacific  schedule,  as  it  existed  at  the  time  these 
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engines  came  over  on  your  division,  in  Aug-ust,  1913,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  determining  from  what  schedule  what  rate  applied 
to  those  engines,  was  there? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  we  had  no  rate  to  cover  them;  not  to 
cover  that  particular  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  not  to  cover  it  by  weights  on  drivers, 
but  didn't  you  have  a  rate  in  the  schedule,  providing  that  engine 
went  into  service,  so  that  you  could  figure  out  what  rate  that 
engine  would  take? 

Mr.  Johnston :  We  applied  our  Consolidation  rate  to  her, 
to  that  particular  class  of  engine.  We  were  running  engines 
that  were  hauling  60  per  cent  less  tonnage;  running  these  big 
engines  and  engines  hauling  60  per  cent  less  for  the  same  money. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  I  mean,  Mr.  Johnston,  is  this,  that 
when  these  engines  came  to  your  division  in  August,  1913,  the 
Local  Committee  and  the  management  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Eailway  Company,  taking  the  schedule  and  the  engine,  could 
determine  from  the  schedule  and  from  the  engine,  what  rate 
applied  to  it?  You  did  not  have  to  go  out  and  build  a  new 
schedule? 

Mr.  Johnston :  We  just  applied  our  Consolidation  rate  to 
that  particular  type  of  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Was  that  because  these  were  rated  with  the 
same  percentage  as  the  engines  that  they  had  before? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  they  were  a  higher  percentage  than 
any  that  we  had  on  our  division,  that  is  to  stay  there.  We 
had  had  heavy  power  go  over  our  division  but  not  to  remain 
there. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Not  to  remain  there? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Not  to  remain  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  the  basis  of  rating  these  engines,  or 
the  percentage  rating  that  these  engines  took,  was  the  same 
as  other  engines  on  other  parts  of  the  system? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  acquainted 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  All  I  know  about  is  my  own 
territory. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Johnston,  let  me  ask  you  this,  and  per- 
haps I  can  determine  whether  to  go  on  with  these  questions. 
Are  you  the  Local  Chairman  of  this  particular  division? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  And  when  these  engines  arrived  in  August, 
1913,  did  you  take  up  with  the  officials,  as  to  what  rate  was  ap- 
plicable for  them? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  I  haven't  got  the  authority  to  take  up 
rates  of  pay  with  the  officials.  That  is  referred  to  our  general 
chairman. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Referred  to  your  general  chairman? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Was  the  question,  then,  referred  to  your  gen- 
eral chairman? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  As  to  what  rates  these  engines  installed  in 
August,  1913,  should  take  under  the  schedule? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  cannot  just  recall  everything  that  passed 
between  our  office  and  the  general  chairman,  but  I  believe  there 
was  something  about  that,  about  taking  it  up. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  it  was  not  necessary  to  build  a  new  sched- 
ule, or  make  any  special  provision;  the  General  Chairman  and 
the  management,  under  the  schedule  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
applied  a  certain  rate  to  this  engine? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  we  just  got  the  same  rate  as  we  had 
for  the  small  Consolidation  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:     But,  I  say  that  was  the  result — 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  there  were  no  negotiations  at  all,  I 
don't  think;  I  am  positive  there  were  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Did  the  General  Chairman  take  it  up  at  all. 

Mr.  Johnston:  There  was  nothing  to  take  up  until  we  got 
a  new  agreement. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  the  whole  point  I  am  trying  to  make, 
Mr.  Johnston;  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  whether  or  not,  under 
the  then  agreement  and  the  present  agreement,  the  engines  which 
went  into  the  service  in  August,  1913,  found  a  place  into  which 
they  fitted  in  that  schedule? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  there  was  no  place  provided  in  the 
schedule  for  that  particular  type  of  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  was  no  specific  provision  that  198,000 
pounds  on'  drivers  should  take  any  special  rate,  that  is  what  you 
mean,  is  it? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  the  classification,  based  on  a  division  at 
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198,000  pounds  on  drivers,  or  at  200,000  pounds  on  drivers,  was 
not  found  in  tlie  Canadian  Pacific  schedule  tlien,  and  is  not 
found  tlieie  now "l 

Mr.  Johnston:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  has  your  observation  been,  or  just 
what  facts  or  what  period  of  operation  have  you  in  mind,  wlien 
you  make  the  stateinent  that,  on  that  division,  the  trains  are  on 
the  road  longer  now,  than  they  were  in  1910  f 

Mr.  Johnston:  Well,  the  trains  are  longer  and  they  are 
harder  to  get  over  the  road,  especially  in  the  winter  months. 
The  more  cars  you  have  in  the  winter  time,  why,  the  longer  you 
are  going  to  be  getting  started  out  of  a  side  track,  after  you 
have  been  there  a  space  of  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  was  the  length  of  time  on  this  particu- 
lar division  in  1910,  with  the  trains  and  with  the  power  they 
operated  with  in  1910 "! 

Mr.  Johnston:  Westbound,  we  used  to  make  the  division 
with  our  Coast,  or  with  our  fast  freights  in  those  days,  in  eight 
or  nine  hours. 

Mi\  Sheean:     With  your  fast  freight? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  sir,  and  very  often  with  our  drag 
freight,  too. 

Mr.  Sheean:     147  miles"? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  was  the  tonnage  of  those  trains? 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  tonnage  eastbound  was  2,000  tons; 
westbound,  1,850  tons,  but  it  wasn't  very  often  that  we  got  our 
full  tonnage  westbound. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  full  tonnage  westbound  is  not  very 
often  obtained  now,  is  it? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  because  they  cannot  get  their  cars  in 
on  their  sidings  that  they  have.    Their  sidings  are  too  short. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  they  have 
a  nominal  tonnage  there  that  is  larger,  they  cannot,  in  practical 
operation,  carry  that  tonnage? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Not  westbound,  when  they  are  hauling 
empties. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  is  tlie  length  of  time  tliat  jow  have 
observed,  as  being  the  operation  in  October,  1913,  when  this  de- 
mand was  presented? 
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Air.  Johnslon:     October,  1913 f 

Mr.  Slioeaii:  Yes,  us  to  the  length  of  time  that  it  took  to 
make  that  run  of  147  mih's. 

Mr.  Joliiiston:  In  October,  19i;>,  we  were  anywhere  from 
twelve  to  thirty  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:     From  twelve  to  thirty  hours? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  just  give  me  one  of  those  trips  that 
took  thirty  hours ;  wliat  time  you  started  at  any  particular  point? 

Mr.  Jolinstou :  1  wasn't  on  through  freight  at  that  particu- 
lar time.  1  can  get  you  tliat  in  the  morning,  though.  I  have  it 
in  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Sheean:     A  thirty  hour  trip? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Yes,  a  thirty  hour  trip. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Give  me  all  the  thirty  hour  trijis  you  have 
since  October,  1910,  or  since  August,  1913,  when  this  heavier 
power  was  ]nit  in. 

Mr.  Johnston:     Since  August? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes;  you  have  a  record  of  all  of  those? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No,  T  have  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  yon  any  of  the  records  as  to  a  trip 
made  in  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Since  1913? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  I  have  not.  I  can  look  over  what  I 
have  there,  however.  I  have  got  all  of  one  man's  record,  all 
the  trips  he  has  made  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     All  the  trips  made  by  him? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  l''ou  have  not  attempted  to  make  any  average 
as  to  what,  during  a  month's  operation,  or  during  a  year's 
operation,  has  been  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  or  has  aver- 
aged any  man  in  making  that  trip  over  that  district? 

Mr.  Johnston :     No,  not  an  average  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Johnston. 
REDIRECT  EXAMINATION 

Mr.  Stone:  Y"ou  speak  of  thirty  hour  trips.  There  is  no 
Hours  of  Service  law  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stone:  They  can  keep  you  on  duty  as  long  as  tliey 
choose? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  there  anything  in  your  agreement  that 
specifies  men  shall  be  released  after  being  so  many  hours  on 
duty? 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  can  book  rest  after  we  have  been  fifteen 
hours  on  duty. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is,  you  can  book  rest  after  you  get  in  ? 

Mr.  Johnston :     No,  we  can  book  it  on  tlie  road,  for  rest. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  can! 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     At  any  point ! 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  sir.  We  have  got  to  notify  the  chief 
train  despatcher. 

Mr.  Stone :     How  many  hours  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  .Tolmston :  Well,  any  time  after  you  are  fifteen  hours 
on  duty. 

Mr.  Stone:  For  example,  if  you  wanted  to  tie  up  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  with  some  important  train,  how  many  hours 
adA'anee  notice  would  you  have  to  give  the  train  despatcher? 

Mr.  Johnston :  Well,  there  is  nothing  in  our  schedule  that 
says  we  have  to  give  them  any  notice  in  advance,  but  we  usu- 
ally do. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  tliat  regardless  of  the  hours  it 
is  kind  of  the  imwritten  law  that  the  men  had  better  try  to  get  in? 

Mr.  Johnston :  Everybody  tliere,  as  a  rule,  tries  to  get  over 
the  division,  yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Thirty  hours  isn't  anything  uncommon  for  be- 
ing on  duty  in  the  winter  months,  is  it? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  find  some  have  been  on  duty  even  longer 
than  that? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  we  have  had  them  on  duty  there  as 
high  as  fifty  or  sixty  hours. 

Mr.  Stone :  Coming  back  to  that  question  of  the  rate  for  the 
Mikado,  the  fact  remains  that  they  just  simply  applied  the  rate 
to  that,  for  the  Consolidation  engine  that  you  had  in  service 
before  that? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stoiio:     And  you  got  no  incroased  rate  for  the  Mikado? 

Mr.  Johnston  :     None  wliatever. 

Mr.  Stone:  Although  she  was  liandling  about  45  per  cent 
more  tonnage? 

Mr.  Johnston:  She  was  handling  60  per  cent  more  than  the 
small  Consolidation  engines  we  used  to  have  on  that  division, 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  the  rate  you  are  getting,  $5.i0? 

Mr.  Johnston:     $5.30. 

Mr.  Stone:    $5.30? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  the  company  has  had  the  benefit  since 
Augi;st,  1913,  of  this  engine  with  an  increased  tractive  power  of 
60  per  cent  more  than  the  other  engine,  being  operated  for  the 
same  money? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  far  as  the  engineer  and  fireman  were  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Coming  back  to  the  rating  of  your  engines, 
your  engines  are  all  rated  by  percentage? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  An  engine  is  either  100  per  cent,  or  125  per 
cent,  or  135  per  cent,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Ml'.  Stone:  But  that  percentage  rating  is  based  on  the 
tractive  power  of  the  engine,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Johnston :     I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Stone:  Which  really  in  the  end  comes  back  to  the 
weight  on  the  drivers? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Because  it  means  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Johnston:     It  is  practically  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Stone :  How  many  engineers  are  on  the  seniority  ros- 
ter on  your  division? 

Mr.  Johnston:  About  350.  I  wouldn't  say  for  sure;  about 
350. 

Mr.  Stone:     About  350? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Stone :  How  many  engineei's  in  passenger  service  on 
that  seniority  district? 

Mr.  Johnston :  Well,  I  am  59th  on  the  seniority  roster  and 
I  cannot  hold  a  passenger  run,  and  there  are  older  men  than  me 
that  haven't  got  passenger  runs. 

Mr.  Stone :  So,  there  are  not  probably  to  exceed  fifty  all 
told! 

Mr.  Johnston:     I  think  fifty  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  About  fifty  men  all  told  in  passenger  service, 
out  of  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  engineers  1 

Mr.  Johnston:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all. 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Slieeau:  Mr.  Johnston,  how  long  before  this  last  Aug- 
ust did  you  have  and  hold  a  passenger  run? 

Mr.  Johnston:     How  long? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Well,  I  lost  my  run  last  February  and  I  was 
on  the  helper  from  February  until  the  first  of  June.  I  held  a  pas- 
senger run  from  June  uu-til  the  end  of  August. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Before  July,  1913,  say,  how  long  before  that 
had  you  had  a  passenger  run  1 

Mr.  Johnston:  Since  1911 1  have  been  kind  of  up  and  down 
all  the  time.  I  would  have  a  passenger  run  for  a  while  and  then 
be  back  on  the  helper  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Since  1911? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  have  your  earnings  run  during  that 
time,  from  1911  down  to  this  last  August,  1914?  About  how 
much  a  month? 

Mr.  Johnston:     I  haven't  got  a  record  of  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  the  run  itself  that  you  described  there 
paid  something  over  $200  a  month,  if  you  had  held  it  right  along? 

Mr.  Johnston:     What  run? 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  run  between  Swift  Current  and  Medicine 
Hat. 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  that  run  you  have  made  a  full  month, 
haven't  vou? 
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Mr.  .Jolintitoii:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheoaii:  You  liave  kept  no  record  of  liow  iiuu-li  j'ou 
liave  earned  since  li)ll  down  to  August,  1914? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sbeean:     Or  liow  much  a  niontli  you  have  averaged? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Xo. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  has  run  above  $1,600  or  $1,700  or  $1,800 
right  along,  hasn't  it? 

Mr.  Johnston:     I  think  $1,6000  would  be  about  the  average. 

Mr.  Sheean :     About  an  average  of  $1,600  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Y^es. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  in  August,  1914,  about  the  time  of  the 
European  war,  the  business  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  entirely 
a  different  kind  of  business  than  what  they  were  doing  before, 
as  to  volume  and  extent,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Y^es,  sir,  very  much  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  operations  since  August,  1914,  are  not 
at  all  fairly  comparable  with  what  the  operations  were  in  Octo- 
ber, 1913?" 

Mr.  Johnston :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  October,  1913,  when  this  request  for  in- 
creases was  made,  you  were  earning  about  $'200  a  month,  were 
you  not  1 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  had  the  opportunity  to  earn  about  $200 
a  month,  if  I  worked  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  you  worked  twenty-six  days  a  month  you 
would  earn  up  to  $200  a  month? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  would  have  to  work  thii-ty  days,  that  is, 
on  the  ijassenger  run. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  on  a  passenger  run,  if  you  worked  the 
thirty  days,  how  much  would  it  pay? 

Mr.  Johnston:  At  that  time  I  stood  for  the  run  on  Crows 
Nest,  between  Medicine  Hat  and  Lethbridge,  and  I  think  that 
run  pays  about  $190  per  month,  for  a  full  month. 

Mr.  Sheean :  On  that  particular  run  that  you  stood  for  at 
that  time,  how  long  is  that;  in  what  length  of  time  per  day  do 
you  make  it? 

Mr.  Johnston:  There  were  three  men  on  two  runs  over 
there.  We  left  Medicine  Hat  like  this  morning  at  11:05,  and  we 
arrived  at  Lethbridge  at  4:25,  a  distance  of  116  miles. 
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Mr.  Slieean:  That  is,  leaving  at  11:05  this  morning  and 
arriving  at  4:25  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  when  did  you  start  on  your  return 
trip! 

Mr.  Johnston :    We  would  be  ordered  for  12 :40  at  night. 

Mr.  Sheean:     12:40  at  night? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  get  back  at — 

Mr.  Johnston:  4:45  the  same  morning,  that  is,  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Tomorrow  morning  at  4:45f 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Then,  when  would  you  go  on  duty  again! 

Mr.  Johnston :  We  would  be  called  that  niglit  at  11 :40,  and 
get  into  Lethbridge  at  4:25  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  on  the  return  trip  from  there, — 

Mr.  Johnston :  We  would  be  called  the  next  day,  I  think  it 
was  2 :05  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  would  arrive  at  Medicine  Hat 
at  6:10. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  each  of  the  three  men  runniiig  that  run 
in  that  way  would  make — 

Mr.  Johnston:     First  in  and  first  out. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Would  make  $195  a  montli. 

Mr.  Johnston:     No,  I  said  $190. 

Mr.  Sheean:     $190  a  month? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  in  August,  1913,  a  man  standing  59th 
on  the  seniority  list  on  that  district,  had  that  opportunity  of 
selecting  a  run  which  did  run  thirty  days  every  month,  and  paid 
him  $190  a  month! 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  wasn't  fifty-ninth  on  the  seniority  list  in 
1913. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  where  were  you  then! 

Mr.  Johnston :  Well,  I  think  I  was  two  or  three  places 
above  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  have  you  dropped  back  since  then! 

Mr.  Johnston:     I  was  sixty-first  or  sixty-second. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  were  below  instead  of  above,  weren't 
von? 
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Mr.  Johnston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Slioean :  A  man  who  was  dovm  there,  and  above  whom 
tliere  were  sixty  or  sixty-one  others  who  could  select  better  i"uns 
tlian  that — 

Mr.  Johnston:     No,  no — 

Mr.  Sheean :     Had  first  choice  of  those  runs  ? 

Mr.  Johnston :  No,  sir.  All  the  runs  on  the  Alberta  di- 
vision do  not  pay  $200  a  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  possibly  not,  in  money;  but  the  people 
above  you  on  the  list  could  take  them,  for  any  reason,  perhaps 
shorter  miles  or  less  hours — maybe  have  to  work  only  three  or 
four  hours  per  day. 

Mr.  Johnston:     Not  out  of  our  station, 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  on  tlie  division  over  which  this  seniority 
extends? 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  are  tied  down  by  seniority  rules  that, 
when  we  get  a  passenger  run  there,  we  cannot  go  anywhere  else ; 
wo  have  got  to  stay  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  having  selected  that  particular  pas- 
senger run? 

Mr.  Johnston:  As  long  as  we  can  hold  a  passenger  run 
out  of  Medicine  Hat,  we  could  not  go  anywhere  else  and  take 
a  passenger  run.  We  cannot  select  our  passenger  run  anywhere 
else  on  the  Alberta  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Standing  sixty-one  or  sixty-two  on  the  list, 
in  October,  1913,  and  there  being  sixty  or  sixty-one  men  who  had 
the  clioice  of  runs  prior  to  you,  at  that  time  you  could  make  a 
choice — you  had  a  position  where,  at  that  time  you  could  select 
a  run  which  regularly  paid  about  $190  a  month? 

Mr.  Johnston :  Yes,  sir,  I  had  a  run  that  paid  about  $190 
a  month  at  that  time;  that  is,  if  I  worked  steady. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  matter  of  whether  you  worked  steady 
or  not  was  of  your  own  election? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  there  was  no  obligation  at  any  time  to 
continue  working  from  day  to  day  if  you  wanted  to  lay  oflp  one 
day,  or  two  days,  or  two  weeks? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Oh,  no,  not  always. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 
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Ml'.  Johnston:  We  could  not  always  get  off  when  we 
wanted  to,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Was  that  because  the  size  of  the  spare  boards 
which  the  men  maintained  was  so  small  that  it  might  impair 
the  service? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Well,  general  conditions — the  conditions 
there  changed  in  1913  considerably. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  Mr.  Johnston,  whether  you  could  get 
off  any  particular  time  was  dependent  on  whether  or  not  the 
spare  board  was  able  to  take  care  of  the  business  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  size  of  the  spare  board  is  regulated 
by  the  mutual  agreement  between  the  men  and  the  company? 

Mr.  Johnston:  It  was  a  matter  sometimes  of  how  many 
spare  men  they  needed,  or  extra  men. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  how  many  the  engineers  and  firemen 
would  ]5rovide  or  agree  to  have  upon  the  spare  board,  or  extra 
list? 

Mr.  Johnston :  At  that  time,  we  never  placed  any  restric- 
tion on  the  number  that  we  had,  as  long  as  the  men  were  making 
their  living.  It  is  since  the  depression  has  come  that  we  have 
asked  the  boards  to  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  boards  to  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  A  reduction  of  the  board  increases  the  earn- 
ings of  the  men,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Johnston :  Yes.  As  soon  as  times  are  good  you  do  not 
need  the  board  reduced. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  number  of  men  in  the  pool  determines 
how  much  each  one  shall  have — dividing  the  earnings  of  that 
particular  pool? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Well,  we  haven't  got  a  pool  on  our  road. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  call  them  spare  boards,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Extra  boards,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  size  of  that  extra  board,  as  to  how 
many  men  shall  be  on  the  extra  board,  is  arranged  by  mutual 
conference  between  the  organization  and  the  company? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes.  We  have  a  say  in  how  many  men 
will  be  maintained  on  that  extra  board. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii:  And,  you  did  at  that  time,  and  ahvaj^s  liave 
had  a  say  as  to  how  many  men  shouhl  l)e  maintained  tliero? 

Mr.  Johnston:  At  that  time  the  company  had  all  the  men 
that  they  could  get  hold  of,  because  men  were  hard  to  get  right 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVell,  I  am  not  questioning  the  size  at  any 
particular  time,  Mr.  Johnston,  but  simply  trying  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  number  of  men  on  the  extra  board  is  not 
passed  upon  by  the  men,  in  connection  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Johnston:  AVell,  about  the  only  time  the  men  have 
anything  to  say  about  it  is  when  we  want  it  reduced. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  a  reduction  of  it  means  when  you  come 
in  and  say  to  the  company,  to  turn  so  many  men  adrift,  to  cut 
the  board,  to  keep  up  the  earnings  of  the  rest  of  you? 

Mr.  Johnston :     They  do  not  always  do  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  No,  they  do  not  always  do  it.  The  only  re- 
quest that  you  men  make  is  to  cut  the  board  and  turn  some  of 
them  aside  without  anything  to  do,  so  as  to  make  the  earnings 
of  the  remainder  larger. 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  do  not  try  to  do  it  or  do  it  unless  we 
ai-e  roreefl  ro. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  I  understand  the  only  point  raised  by  you 
is  the  cutting  of  the  Board,  the  reduction  of  the  Board,  so  as  to 
make  the  earnings  higher  of  those  who  remain! 

Mr.  Johnston :  \^ery  often  we  ask  them  to  place  men  on  the 
board.  That  depends  largely  on  wliether  they  can  get  the  men 
or  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVhen  was  tiie  request  made,  at  any  time,  for 
the  placing  of  more  men  on  the  extra  board? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Once,  in  October,  1913,  the  master  mechanic 
asked  me  if  I  would  try  to  indr:ce  some  of  the  engineers  who  had 
booked  off;  two  or  three  booked  ot¥,  sick,  and  one  or  two  had 
booked  off  to  rest,  to  try  to  get  them  to  book  out.  I  told  him  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  either  jiromote  more  men  or  hire 
men.    He  said  he  could  not  get  them. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Was  that  a  montli  while  you  were  laying  off! 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  could  not  rememlier  whether  I  was  laying 
off  that  month  or  not.  T  was  working  the  day  that  ho  asked  me, 
anyhow. 

]\Ir.  Sheean :  He  asked  yoii  to  try  to  persuade  some  of  those 
who  had  booked  off  for  rest,  to  come  back  and  help  out? 
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Mr.  Jolmston:  Yes,  sir.  He  was  stuck  for  men  at  that 
particular  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  that  the  only  instance  you  remember  of 
suggesting  that  the  board  be  increased? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Oh,  I  think  there  were  several  times  there, 
during  that  period,  there  was  more  than  me  asked  them  to  get 
more  men. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  was  in  October,  1913? 

Mr.  Johnston:     October  and  November. 

Mr.  Sheean:     October  and  November,  1913? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  Mr.  Johnston,  coming  for  a  moment  to 
this  Consolidation  or  Mikado  engine,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the 
Consolidations  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  take  this  rate  of  $5.30, 
irrespective  of  the  weight  on  drivers  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  in  the  way  that  the  operations  were 
■conducted  in  August,  1913,  the  rate  of  $5.30  was  established  for 
the  Consolidations,  no  matter  what  their  weights  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Tliat  was  established  at  the  last  concerted 
move. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  last  concerted  movement? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  As  a  result  of  the  request  which  the  engi- 
neers made  at  that  time,  in  which  they  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween Aveights  on  drivers  between  Consolidation  engines,  unless 
they  went  above  215,000  pounds.  All  Consolidations  were  classi- 
fied by  the  engineers  as  taking  a  uniform  rate? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  all  Consolidation  engines,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  when  you  spoke  of  the  60  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  tractive  power  of  the  Mikados  over  the  Consolida- 
tions, were  you  comparing  Consolidations  of  the  same  weight 
on  drivers  as  the  Mikados,  or  were  you  comparing  smaller  Con- 
fiolidations  with  big  Mikados? 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  have  no  Consolidations  over  there,  I 
don't  think,  as  heavy  as  our  Mikados. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  when  speaking  of  the  increase  in  trac- 
tive power,  what  weight  on  drivers  of  Consolidation  engines 
were  you  comparing  with  the  Mikados,  and  what  sizes  and 
dimensions? 
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Mr.  Johnston:  Do  you  mean  the  class  of  Consolidation 
that  we  used  to  run  on  our  division? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Where  you  said,  or  where  Mr.  Stone  said, 
and  I  thought  you  assented  to  his  statement,  that  there  had 
i*oen  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  in  the  tractive  power  of  the 
Mikado  over  the  Consolidation. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  class  of  engines  that  we  used  to  have 
there,  were  small  Consolidation  engines  and  they  used  to  be 
rated  at  150  per  ,cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Used  to  have  there  when,  down  to  what  timet 

Mr.  Johnston:     Up  to  1906. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  what  was  tlie  weight  on  drivers  of  that 
Consolidation? 

Mr.  Johnston:     I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Can  you  give  us  any  idea  about  it? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No.  I  should  judge  around  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  or  maybe  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds.  I 
wouldn't  be  sure  of  it,  though. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  has  been  the  practice  for  some  time  upon 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  it,  that  trains  may  be  laid  up  for  en- 
gineers to  obtain  rest  between  terminals,  when  they  have  been 
fifteen  hours  on  duty. 

Mr.  Johnston:     We  have  that  in  our  schedule,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  it  is  left  entirely  optional  with  the 
engineers  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  continue  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fifteen  hours? 

Mr.  Johnston :  Well,  the  fireman  generally  gets  tired  before 
the  engineer  does. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  same  provision  is  in  the  Firemen's 
schedule,  isn't  it? 

IVf  r.  Johnston :  I  don 't  know  anything  about  the  Firemen's 
schedule. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  it  is  a  fact  that  if  one  member  of  a 
crew  exercises  the  option  that  is  given  him  by  the  schedule,  and 
ties  the  train  up,  the  crew,  of  course,  ties  up,  anywhere  between 
terminals. 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  sir.  I  think  if  you  tied  up  with  one 
of  those  big  engines  at  45  degrees  below  zero,  all  the  rest  you 
get,  watching  those  engines,  won't  be  very  much  good  to  you. 
If  yon  go  to  sleep  the  engine  will  freeze  up  on  you. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  The  fact  is,  that  whether  it  shall  be  tied  up 
and  at  what  point  it  shall  be  tied  up,  whether  it  shall  be  at  a 
place  where  there  may  be  rest,  is  left,  under  the  provision  of 
the  schedule  with  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  the  engineer  to 
determine  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Well,  we  haven't  got  any  places  provided 
along  the  road,  and  you  take,  coming  along  there  after  12  o'clock 
at  night,  there  is  no  place  you  can  get  rest,  unless  you  go  back 
in  the  caboose;  and  there  are  three  little  bunks  up  there,  and 
the  train  crew  generally  goes  to  bed,  if  any  member  of  the  en- 
gine crew  ties  up,  and  we  have  got  to  crawl  in  with  one  of  those 
fellows,  and  there  isn't  room  in  a  bunk  four  feet  wide  for  two 
men. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  fact  remains,  that  whether  you  shall  or 
shall  not  tie  up,  is  left  optional  with  the  engineer,  after  the 
expiration  of  fifteen  hours,  isn't  it  I 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  it  is  optional  with  him,  whether  he 
does  or  not. 

REDIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  Coming  back  to  that  question  about  tying  up, 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  quite  a  coercion  that  stands  back 
of  the  whole  thing,  that  you  had  better  get  into  your  terminal! 

Mr.  Johnston :     No,  we  have  never  felt  that  on  our  road. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  Bill  Smith  comes  in  to  the  terminal,  doesn't 
Tom  Jones  feel  that  it  is  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  to  come  in! 

Mr.  Johnston :  They  have  never  tried  to  do  anything  like 
that  with  us  up  there. 

Mr.  Stone :     You  always  try  to  get  in ! 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  a  fact  you  did  earn  $200  a  month  last 
summer? 

Mr.  Johnston :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     After  thirteen  years  that  company? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  consider  that  adequate  pay  for  a  man 
working  in  that  country  under  the  climatic  conditions  that  you 
endure? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all. 
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Tlie  Chairman:  We  will  take  an  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

("Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.  an  adjournment  was  taken 
until  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  December  15,  1914.) 
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IN   THE   MATTER  OF   THE 

ARBITRATION 

beUveen  the 
WESTERN  RAILWAYS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 
■  and 
BROTHERHOOD    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    FIRE- 
MEN AND  ENGINEMEN 
under  the  Act  approved  July  15,  1913,  by  agree- 
ment dated  Axigust  3,  1914. 

Chicago,  111.,  December  15,  1914. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10 :00  o'clock  A.  M. 
Present:   Arbitrators  and  parties  as  before. 

The  Chairman :  Proceed,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  will  ask  Mr.  Johnston  to  return  to  the  stand 
for  just  a  moment.  Last  night  the  counsel  for  the  defense  asked 
in  regard  to  men  being  in  continuous  service  thirty  hours  or 
more.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Johnston  to  come  back  to  the  stand  for  just 
a  moment  to  corroborate  his  statement  of  last  night. 

W.  G.  JOHNSTON  was  recalled  for  further  examination 
and,  having  been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  Last  night,  Mr.  Sheean  asked  you  to  produce 
any  tickets,  if  you  had  any  in  your  possession,  where  a  man  had 
been  on  duty  thii-ty  hours  or  more,  in  continuous  service.  Have 
you  any  of  those  tickets'? 

Mr.  Johnston  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Will  you  kindly  read  them  to  the  Board.  Be- 
fore you  read  those,  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the  Board  that 
in  Canada  they  have  the  '24  hours  system  of  time,  and  all  tickets 
are  made  out  according  to  that  system,  and  instead  of  having  12 
o'clock  noon  to  12  o'clock  midnight. 
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Mr.  Johnston :  This  is  on  the  Alberta  division,  from  Medi- 
cine Hat  to  Swift  Current.  This  man  was  ordered  for  17  o  'clock 
on  October  13th,  1913,  and  arrived  at  Swift  Current  at  22 :30, 
October  14,  1913.    He  was  thirty  hours  on  duty. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Will  you  just  give  us  the  detail  of  each  of 
those  when  you  go  along,  when  he  reported  for  duty  and  how  far 
he  got  and  what  he  was  doing? 

The  Chairman:  Perhaps  it  would  also  be  well  to  give  the 
name  of  each  individual. 

Mr.  Johnston :  This  is  Engineer  Breakell.  I  haven't  got  his 
detention  ticket  for  this  particular  trip,  but  he  was  14  hours  and 
50  minutes  on  detention,  after  giving  ten  miles  an  hour  for  the 
actual  miles  on  this  division. 

Mr.  Stone :  Explain,  Mr.  Johnston,  what  time  he  was  called, 
Avhat  tune  he  departed,  where  fx"om  and  where  he  ran,  and  the 
number  of  miles  he  actually  ran. 

Mr.  Johnston:  He  was  called  at  Medicine  Hat  for  17 
o'clock.  He  would  have  to  be  on  duty  45  minutes  before  or  at 
16:15  o'clock,  to  prepare  his  engine  and  get  on  the  train,  and 
be  ready  to  leave  at  17  o'clock,  and  he  was  until  22 :30  o'clock  the 
next  night  getting  to  Swift  Current,  and  then  he  would  be  some 
time  after  that  looking  around  his  engine  and  booking  his  work 
and  putting  in  his  ticket  before  being  relieved  from  duty. 

Mr.  Stone :     How  many  miles  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:     One  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles. 

Mr.  Stone :     For  this  he  was  paid  how  many  miles? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Three  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  he  was  paid  in  miles  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  per  hour? 

Mr.  Johnston:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     So  that  shows  he  was  on  duty  thirty  hours  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:  He  was  on  duty  more  than  thirty  hours, 
because  he  was  on  duty  forty-five  minutes  before. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  understand  the  arbitrary  allowance  is  not  fig- 
ured in  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Johnston :     No. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Before  you  go  to  the  next  one,  can  you,  from 
the  memorandum  that  you  have,  tell  us  when  he  actually  left 
Medicine  Hat? 
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Mr.  Johnston:  I  suppose  he  left  at  17  o'clock.  I  haven't 
got  any  record  of  what  time  he  left. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Or  how  far  he  got  or  where  he  was  on  any 
siding,  or  what  happened  on  the  run? 

Mr.  Johnston :  It  was  a  very  common  thing  at  that  time  for 
you  to  be  a  long  time  going  over  the  road.  I  will  read  you  a 
number  of  tickets  here — 

Mr.  Sheean :  Can  you,  from  the  ticket,  give  the  history  of 
what  took  place? 

Mr.  Johnston :  He  was  fourteen  hours  and  fifty  minutes  on 
detention.  There  was  one  place  here  he  was  switching  from 
17 :35  until  19 :10.    That  is  the  only  record  that  is  on  this  ticket. 

Mr.  Stone:  May  I  ask  a  question  for  information,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  Chairman:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Doesn't  the  consist  you  have  for  all  the  services 
of  each  engineer  in.  the  western  territory  show  exactly  what  he 
has  done? 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  If  we  can  get  the 
data  from  the  detention  slips  that  were  turned  in — I  don't  know 
about  the  accounting — if  we  can  get  the  date — 

Mr.  Johnston:  October  13  and  14,  1913.  This  is  another 
one,  the  same  engineer,  Engineer  Breakell.  From  Medicine  Hat 
to  Swift  Current,  he  was  ordered  for  4  o'clock  on  September 
26th,  and  he  arrived  at  Swift  Current  on  September  27th,  1913, 
at  11 :30.  He  has  got  sixteen  hours  and  fifty  minutes  for  deten- 
tion after  giving  ten  miles  an  hour  for  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  miles.  He  must  have  been  on  duty  thirty-two  hours.  He 
has  got  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  here. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  there  any  memorandum  as  to  where  that 
sixteen  hours  and  fifty  minutes'  detention  was  put  in? 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  was  the  detention  on  the  trip,  from 
the  time  he  left  until  he  arrived. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  mean,  does  the  ticket  show  where  any  part 
of  the  sixteen  hours  and  fifty  minutes — 

Mr.  Johnston :  That  means  sixteen  hours  and  fifty  minutes ' 
detention. 

Mr.  Sheean:      Just  what  does  that  mean? 
Mr.  Johnston :    We  have  a  separate  slip  to  put  in  for  that. 
We  have  got  to  turn  in  a  form  to  show  all  the  detention  where 
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we  were  detained,  and  what  was  the  cause.  We  have  to  turn 
that  in  along  with  this  ticket,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  engineers 
ever  keep  a  record  of  it.  This  is  the  only  record  that  they  ever 
keep. 

Mr.  Stone:  Might  1  ask  a  question.'  Is  that  the  stub  of 
your  time  ticket? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  sir;  this  is  an  exact  copy  of  this  man's 
time  ticket. 

Mr.  Park:     Does  tlie  railroad  keep  a  record  of  that  slip? 

Mr.  Johnston  :     They  must. 

Mr.  Park:     You  return  it  to  them? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes;  it  is  always  turned  in  to  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Park :     That  vnll  be  easy  to  get,  then. 

Mr.  Johnston:  Here  is  another  one,  October  6,  191:5.  He 
Avas  ordered  from  Swift  Current  to  Medicine  Hat.  This  is  west 
bound.  Was  ordered  for  8 :30  on  October  6  and  arrived  at  Medi- 
cine Hat  at  14 :10  on  October  7th.  He  was  14  hours  and  50  min- 
utes on  detention  on  this  trip.    He  got  300  miles  for  this  trip. 

Mr.  Stone:     Got  how  much? 

Mr.  Johnston  :     300  miles  for  this  trip. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  meant  he  was  on  duty  thirty  hours? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  the  thirty  hour  trips 
that  I  have.  No,  I  have  one  more  here  somewhere.  I  had  one 
here  for  37  hours.  Yes,  I  have  it ;  this  is  one  from  Medicine  Hat 
to  Swift  Current. 

Mr.  Stone :     AVhat  engineer  ? 

Mr.  Johnston :  Engineer  J.  A.  Park.  On  October  27th  he 
was  ordered  for  17 :45  and  he  arrived  in  Swift  Current  at  6 :45  on 
October  29th,  1913. 

Mr.  Stone :     How  many  hours  on  duty  ? 

Mr.  Johnston :  He  must  have  been  on  duty  37  hours  and  30 
minutes.    That  is  375  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:     For  that  one  trip? 

Mr.  Johnston:     For  that  one  trip. 

Mr.  Stone:     Going  over  a  division  of  how  many  miles f 

Mr.  Johnston:  147  miles.  He  was  22  hours  and  18  min- 
utes on  detention. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  have  quite  a  number  of  tickets  that  show 
24  hours  or  more,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir.     Here  is  one  here  for  Engineer 
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Devliu,  W.  J.  Devlin.  He  was  ordered  for  10  :45  on  October  13th, 
and  he  arrived  at  Swift  Current  at  10 :45  on  October  14th.  He 
was  ordered  on  the  13th  and  arrived  on  the  14th,  just  24  hours. 

Here  is  one  for  the  same  man  on  October  5.  He  was  ordered 
for  15 :20,  and  he  arrived  at  Swift  Current  at  14 :50  on  October  6. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Those  are  in  1913  or  19141 

Mr.  Johnston:  1913.  Here  is  one  for  Engineer  Breakell, 
October  27,  1913;  he  was  ordered  for  17  o'clock,  and  he  arrived 
at  Swift  Current  October  28  at  17:30  o'clock,  25  hours. 

October  23rd,  for  the  same  engineer.  Engineer  Breakell; 
he  was  ordered  for  16  o'clock  and  arrived  at  Swift  Current  on 
the  24tli  at  14  o'clock,  225  miles.  He  must  have  been  22  hours 
and  30  minutes  on  duty. 

Here  is  one  for  Engineer  Breakell  again,  on  September  29th. 
Oi'dered  for  6  :30.  Arrived  at  Swift  Current  at  5  o  'clock,  Sep- 
tember 30,  23  hours. 

On  October  29tli,  Engineer  Breakell;  he  was  ordered  at 
Swift  Current  for  8  o'clock  and  arrived  at  Medicine  Hat  on 
October  30th  at  7  o  'clock.  He  got  235  miles  for  this.  That  would 
be  23  hours  and  a  half  on  duty. 

Another  one  for  Engineer  Breakell,  on  August  17th.  He 
was  ordered  for  2 :15,  August  17,  and  arrived  at  Swift  Current 
October  18th  at  1  o'clock.    He  had  233  miles. 

Here  is  another  one  for  Engineer  Devlin  on  October  24.  He 
was  ordered  to  Medicine  Hat  for  17  :50 ;  arrived  at  Swift  Cur- 
rent on  the  25th  at  13  :35.  He  must  have  been  20  hours  and  10 
minutes  on  duty. 

Another  one  for  Engineer  Devlin.  He  was  ordered  on 
October  2nd  at  Medicine  Hat,  for  14  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Swift 
Current,  October  3rd,  at  12 :50,  228  miles.  He  would  be  about  22 
hours  and  45  minutes  actual  time  on  duty. 

Another  one  for  Engineer  Breakell,  from  Medicine  Hat  to 
Swift  Current,  on  October  4th ;  he  was  ordered  for  18 :15  and  ar- 
rivetl  in  Swift  Current  on  October  5th  at  19 :15,  255  miles.  That 
would  be  25  hours  and  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Have  you  with  any  of  these  slips  any  memo- 
randum showing  where  the  time  was  put  in? 

Mr.  Johnston:     When  these  trip  tickets  were  put  in? 

Mr.  Sheean :     No,  where  he  put  in  the  time,  whether  he  was 
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at  a  siding  at  a  station  en  route,  or  whether  he  was  delayed  be- 
fore starting,  or  are  these  simply  memoranda  showing  the  time 
that  his  pay  ran  on? 

Mr.  Johnston :  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  of  those  tickets 
where  he  was  delayed  before  he  started,  or  there  would  be  a  nota- 
tion on  it,  initial  detention.  But  the  man  was  on  duty,  and  ready 
to  go  at  any  time  they  let  hini. 

Mr.  Slieean :  But  how  long  was  he  on  any  siding  at  any  par- 
ticular i)oint  of  the  IG  hours  of  detention;  in  the  first  one,  you 
do  not  know  how  many  of  tliose  hours  were  continuous  at  any 
one  point? 

Mr.  Johnston :  No,  I  could  not  say.  I  have  not  the  deten- 
tion tickets. 

Mr.  Sheeau :  Did  you  make  any  examination  as  to  the  time 
slips  through  this  j^eriod  of  any  one  of  these  men,  running 
through  a  number  of  months'  time? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Well,  these  are  just  a  few  bunches  of 
tickets  that  I  have  to  show  the  long  hours  the  men  were  on  duty. 

Mr.  Sheean :  With  the  same  men,  how  short  was  the  time 
on  duty  of  any  one  of  these  engineers  in  making  that  147  miles? 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  only  time  they  did  get  over  the  divi- 
sion fast  was  in  case  they  happened  to  get  a  section  of  a  passen- 
ger train. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  making  the  examination  of  these  tickets 
that  you  said  you  would  make  last  night,  how  low  was  the  time 
that  you  found  on  this  same  run? 

Mr.  Johnston :  I  think  ten  hours  was  the  least  of  any  one 
trip  consumed  on  a  freight  train. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  what  service  was  that  in? 

Mr.  Johnston:  That  was  getting  over  the  road;  I  don't 
know  whetlier  he  had  a  train  or  not,  I  could  not  say;  but  it  was 
an  exceptional  trip  for  that  ]ieriod. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  service  were  these  long  hours  in? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Through  freight. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  same  rule  was  in  force  there,  dur- 
ing that  time,  so  that  the  engineer  might  have  tied  up  anywhere 
on  any  of  these  runs  after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  hours? 

Mr.  Johnston :  if  the  engineers  had  all  tied  up  there  dur- 
ing that  period,  they  would  have  been  longer  going  over  the 
road,  those  that  were  working. 
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Mr.  Slieean :  They  would  have  been  longer  going  over  the 
road  and  they  wonld  not  have  been  under  pay  while  they  were 
sleeping ;  but  in  this  way  they  drew  continuous  time ;  that  is  the 
difference,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Johnston :  Just  as  long  if  not  longer,  even  if  they  had 
booked  for  rest,  they  would  have  been  just  as  many  hours  on 
duty  getting  over  the  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  they  might  have  booked  for  rest  and 
taken  it  if  they  had  seen  fit  to  do  so,  and  by  not  booking  for  rest 
they  drew  continuous  time  from  the  time  they  started  out  until 
they  got  to  the  other  terminal? 

Mr.  Johnston :     He  did  not  want  to  tie  the  road  up. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  fact  is  that  they  might,  if  they  saw  fit, 
have  tied  up  imder  the  rule,  and  that  is  left  to  the  man? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Yes,  we  could  have  booked  for  rest,  if  we 
had  so  desired. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  if  you  booked  for  rest  you  would  not 
have  drawn  pay  while  you  were  taking  the  rest? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  By  not  doing  so,  all  of  these  men  drew  pay 
continuously  from  the  time  that  they  booked  out  until  they 
booked  in? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  there  may  have  been,  so  far  as  you 
know,  on  any  of  these  tickets,  a  continuous  lay-over  of  eight 
hours  ? 

Mr.  Johnston :     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  some  siding? 

Mr.  Johnston :  No,  sir ;  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  case  where  they  laid  eight  hours  at  any  one 
siding. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Out  of  the  total  of  sixteen  hours'  detention 
on  the  trip,  you  have  no  knowledge  or  information  as  to  where 
any  part  of  that  sixteen  hour  detention  was  put  in? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Well,  it  was  put  in  dragging  our  trains 
over  the  road  and  making  our  meets  on  passenger  trains,  and 
meets  that  the  despatcher  would  give  us  on  other  freight  trains ; 
and  there  was  very  often  we  would  put  in  two  or  three  hours 
sawing  by  at  side  tracks,  where  we  would  be  meeting  trains; 
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cither  trains  at  a  siding,  and  sawing  by  there. 

Mr.  Sheoan:  Mr.  Johnston,  I  understand  you  have  no  per^. 
sonal  knowledge  as  to  any  of  these  ])articular  detentions ;  these 
are  other  men's  tickets? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  where  any  part  of  the  detention  was  put 
in  or  what  was  being  done  during  those  detentions,  you  have 
no  personal  knowledge? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  tlie  records  will  show  what  they  were 
doing. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  is  not  in  the  records  that  you  have, 
anything  showing  where  these  detentions  were? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  not  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Did  you,  in  examining  these  tickets  over 
night,  take  any  one  of  these  engineers  through  the  month  in 
which  these  tickets  were,  to  tind  out  what  the  average  time  was 
on  the  run! 

Mr.  Johnston:     No,  1  did  not  figure  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  in  these  tickets  which  you  presented 
here  this  morning,  how  many  were  the  total  tickets  which  you 
examined,  among  which  you  found  these  which  you  have  pro- 
duced here? 

Mr.  Johnston:     These  just  cover  a  period  of  two  months. 
■  Mr.    Sheean :     And,   during   that  two  months,   how  many 
trckets  all  told  did  you  examine  from  which  you  made  these  se- 
lections ? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Just  three  men's  tickets. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Three  men's  tickets? 
.     Mr.  Johnston:     Yes. 

Mr-  Sheean:     During  a  two  months'  period? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes. 
,  .    Mr.  Sheean :     And  what  were  the  total  trips  made  by  these 
three  men  during  that  two  months'  period? 

Mr.  Johnston :  I  did  not  know  that  you  wanted  that  infor- 
mation or  I  would  have  ])rei)ared  it.  All  I  wanted  to  do  was  to 
verify  my  statement  of  yesterday  that  we  were  thirty  hours 
getting  over  the  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  number  of  tickets  that  you  have  pre- 
sented were  all  that  you  found  from  an  examination  of  all  of 
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the  time  -slips  for  three  men,  covering  a  period  of  two  months  ? 

Mr.  Johnston :  Yes,  I  think  that  is  right.  Of  course,  I  can 
get  a  lot  more  tickets  where  they  were  twenty  and  twenty-two 
and  twenty-three  hours  on  duty,  from  those  same  men. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Over  this  same  division  you  found  a  low 
spot  of  ten  hours,  and  a  high  spot  as  given  here  this  morning, 
as  to  the  time  that  the  men  took  in  making  the  run  during  those 
months  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  think  there  was  only  one  ticket  where 
one  of  these  men  got  over  the  road  in  ten  hours,  just  one  in  my 
examination. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  tliink  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  men  did  not  have 
any  rest  periods  on  any  particular  siding  of  eight  or  ten  hours 
at  a  time? 

Mi'.  Johnston:  No,  they  did  not  have  any  rest  period  there 
. — they  were  on  dutv  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  they  were  under  pay 
and  on  duty  and  trying  to  go  and  get  somewhere,  every  minute 
during  that  time? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Suppose  the  average  could  be  shoAvn,  that  the 
average  trip  was  twelve,  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours,  would  that 
relieve  the  fact  that  the  man  did  have  the  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
hour  trip? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  could  not  make  him  believe  that  his  aver- 
age was  so  low  that  he  did  not  liave  it? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:  If  an  accident  occurred  to  a  train  on  this  divi- 
sion, interfering  with  the  movement  of  another  train,  that  would 
automatically  tie  up  an  opposing  train,  would  it  not,  until  the 
road  was  clear? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park :  And  there  might  have  been  occurrences  of  that 
kind  that  caused  this  abnormal  time  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Johnston :  No,  it  did  not  cai;se  this.  There  was  only 
one  accident  up  there  a  year  ago  last  fall,  and  this  condition 
existed  for  longer  than  that  particular  period. 
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Mr.  Park:     You  have  a  single  track  railroad? 

Mr.  Johnston:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     Have  you  automatic  signals? 

Mr.  Johnston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  How  many  passenger  trains  do  you  run  a  day 
on  that  division? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Do  you  mean  at  this  particular  time? 

Mr.  Park:     At  that  particular  time? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Five  passenger  trains  each  way  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  ten  passenger  trains? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:     And  about  how  many  freight  trains? 

Mr.  Johnston:  We  had  twenty- four  engines  in  through 
freight  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Park:     Twenty-four? 

Mr.  Johnston;     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  So  you  had  probably  ten  freight  trains  a  day 
each  way? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Just  as  soon  as  the  power  was  available  it 
was  ahvays  ordered. 

Mr.  Park:  What  were  you  doing,  moving  a  heavy  wheat 
business  ? 

Mr.  Johnston :     "Wheat  and  coal  and  timber. 

Mr.  Park:  So  that  you  were  handling  up  to  the  capacity 
of  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     How  was  your  power,  was  it  in  poor  condition? 

Mr.  Johnston:     We  had  good  power. 

Mr.  Park:  When  you  went  in  on  the  side  track  waiting 
for  these  opposing  trains  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  was  there 
any  relaxation  of  duty? 

Mr.  Johnston:  There  was  no  place  around  that  engine 
where  you  could  go  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Park:     The  engineer  could  not  lay  do^^'n  on  the  seat? 

Mr.  Johnston :  No,  sir ;  the  seats  are  so  constructed  he  can- 
not lay  down  on  them. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  aU. 

Mr.  Nagel :     Am  I  right  in  the  impression  that,  in  point  of 
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mileage,  the  engineers  were  making  their  usual  run  in  all  these 
cases  ? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Yes,  147  miles. 

Mr.  Nagel:  And  the  long  period  of  time  was  caused  by 
some  accident  or  mishap,  the  particulars  of  which  you  do  not 
know? 

Mr.  Johnston:  No,  this  long  time  was  on  duty,  was  long 
time  in  getting  over  the  road  on  account  of  business  conditions. 

Mr.  Shea:  Mr.  Johnston,  assuming  that  an  engineer  and 
fireman  on  any  of  these  trips  which  you  have  described  wished 
to  book  for  rest,  are  there  any  conveniences  or  facilities  en 
route  that  would  give  these  men  ample  rest,  in  case  they  did 
tie  up? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Not  unless  you  get  to  points  where  there 
are  hotels,  before  they  close  up  at  night.  There  are  two  places 
on  our  division  where  you  could  get  to  a  hotel  if  you  got  along 
before  12  o  'clock  at  night. 

Mr.  Shea:  Now,  in  case  crews  do  tie  up  along  the  road, 
where  do  the  engineer  and  fireman  usually  take  their  rest,  or 
where  do  they  sleep? 

Mr.  Johnston :     As  a  rule,  in  the  caboose. 

Mr.  Shea:  Well,  do  they  have  facilities  to  remove  their 
clothing  and  shoes  and  take  their  rest  when  sleeping  in  the 
caboose? 

Mr.  Johnston:  Not  unless  the  trainmen  allow  us  to  get 
in  bed  with  them — one  of  the  train  crew. 

Mr.  Shea:  I  would  infer  from  that,  that  rather  than  put 
up  with  these  inconveniences  in  tying  up  en  route,  they  would 
rather  drudge  along  and  suffer  the  inconveniences  of  trying  to 
keep  awake  in  operating  their  engine,  in  order  to  get  to  their 
destination,  so  that  they  might  have  some  place  to  sleep  and  eat  ? 

Mr.  Johnston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shea :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone:  Just  one  more  question:  Mr.  Sheean  asked 
you  in  regard  to  tieing  up.  If  you  had  tied  up  and  taken  your 
eight  hours'  rest  would  that  have  expedited  the  movement  of 
the  train  over  the  road?  Would  you  not  have  been  as  many 
hours  on  duty  anyway,  in  the  aggregate,  between  terminals  ? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Yes,  sir ;  liable  to  be  longer. 

Mr.  Stone :     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  that  time  the  company 
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wanted  the  men  to  come  over  the  road,  if  possible,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  power? 

Mr.  Johnston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman :     Call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is 
germane  to  the  question,  and  the  Board  desires  further  informa- 
tion, that  it  is  witliin  the  power  of  the  Board  to  request  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Company,  the  numerous  cases  that  were  han- 
dled hist  sununer  by  the  grand  officers  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Traimnen  and  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors.  I 
understand  they  handled  thirty  cases  on  the  Crow's  Nest  Divi- 
sion, where  crews  were  on  duty  over  thirty  hours,  and  that  is 
only  a  hundred  mile  division.  So  this  question  of  being  thirty 
hours  on  duty  is  not  uncommon  in  the  northwest,  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific.    That  is  aU. 

The  Chairman:     Stand  aside. 

(Witness  excused.) 

J.  J.  WADDELL  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  This  is  Engineer  J.  J.  Waddell,  of  the  Sheridan 
Division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  I  do  not  think 
I  am  violating  any  confidences  when  I  say  he  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  engineers  in  the  northwest,  and  has  received  many 
cx'edit  marks  by  the  Burlington  Company  for  his  services  as  an 
engineer. 

Mr.  Waddell,  you  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  employ  of 
the  Burlington  Company  as  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Where  are  you  running? 

Mr.  Waddell :     At  Sheridan,  AVyoming. 

Mr.  Stone:     Between  Sheridan  and  Gillette? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Between  Sheridan  and  Gillette. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  the  distance? 

Mr.  Waddell :     102  miles. 

The  Cliairman :  Mr.  Waddell,  will  you  kindly  speak  a  little 
louder.     Just  throw  yourself  back  and  talk  up. 
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Mr.  Stone:  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  this  class 
of  service? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Nine  years. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  are  a  promoted  man,  are  you  notf 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     Did  your  firing  on  that  division  ? 

Ml-.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  type  of  engine  are  you  running  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Mallet  type. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  the  weight? 

Mr.  Waddell:     314,850  pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  would  give  you  a  tractive  power  of  some- 
where about  70,000  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Waddell :     70,500  pounds,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Did  you  run  this  same  type  of  engine  in  1910? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Are  you  running  the  same  engine  you  did  in 
1910? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  there  been  any  material  increase  in  the 
tonnage  rating  of  this  engine  since  1910? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     Explain  to  the  Board  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Waddell:     About  500  tons. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  your  hours  of  service  been  increased 
on  account  of  this  increased  tonnage? 

Mr.  Waddell:  The  hours  of  service  have  been  increased 
some,  but  the  company  has  put  in  a  helper  there  from  Sheridan 
to  Ulm,  a  distance  of  27  miles,  and  that  helps  to  cut  the  hours 
dowai  on  the  heavier  trains. 

Mr.  Stone:  But,  with  this  helper  service  for  27  miles,  are 
your  hours  still  longer  than  they  were  in  1910? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  About  how  many  hours  does  it  usually  take 
you  to  make  a  trip? 

Mr.  Waddell:  With  a  drag  freight  it  takes  from  nine  to 
fourteen  hours. 

Mr.  Stone:     On  a  102-mile  division? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stone:  About  how  mucli  tinic  is  consumed  in  making 
a  trip  in  fast  freight  service  on  that  division? 

Mr.  "VVaddell:  With  fast  freight,  fruit  and  stoclc  trains,  it 
takes  from  four  and  a  half  to  seven  hours  with  a  doubleheader 
from  Sheridan  to  Sparta,  a  distance  of  9(5  miles  out  of  the  102 
miles. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  I  understand  from  that,  that  on  your  fast 
freight,  fruit  and  stock  trains,  they  doublehead  the  Mallet  engine 
for  96  miles? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  type  of  engines  do  they  put  ahead  of  her? 

Mr.  Waddell :     They  put  a  class  D-4. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  the  Mikado  type? 

Mr.  Waddell:     That  is  a  Consolidation. 

Mr.  Stone:     Superheater? 

Mr.  Waddell:  The  majority  of  them  are  superheaters,  yes, 
sir.     It  is  an  engine  that  weighs  179,000  pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  did  try  doubleheading  two  Mallets  for  a 
while,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Waddell :  Not  to  my  knowledge,  there  were  never  any 
Mallets  doubleheaded,  only  getting  the  engine  to  the  shop,  back 
and  forth. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  there  was  a  reason  why  they  did  not 
double  head  the  Mallets,  wasn't  there — didn't  they  have  some 
trouble  in  regard  to  handling  their  brakes? 

Mr.  Waddell:  Well,  they  could  not  get  an  emergency  ap- 
plication of  the  air  brake  through  two  Mallets,  on  account  of 
the  excessively  long  train  line,  with  no  emergency  feature. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  any  record  of  your  time  made  in 
1910  and  your  time  made  in  1914,  that  you  can  give  the  Board  a 
comparison  of  your  services? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Will  you  kindly  give  it  to  the  Board? 

Mr.  Waddell:  In  May,  1910,  I  made  thirty-one  trips  be- 
tween Sheridan  and  Gillette,  handling  38,249  tons  into  and  out 
of  Gillette.  In  Maj',  1914,  my  train  made  twenty-six  trips  be- 
tween Sheridan  and  Gillette,  handling  46,441  tons  into  and  out 
of  Gillette. 

Mr.  Stone:     Explain  to  the  Board  how  your  pay  differed. 

Mr.  Waddell:     For  the  38,249  tons  handled  in  1910  I  re- 
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ceived  $180.09.  Tlie  rate  of  pay  on  my  engine  was  increased 
$1.00  per  hundred  miles  in  December,  1910,  and  althougli  the 
rate  was  $1.00  per  hundred  miles  higher  in  1914  than  in  1910,  I 
received  only  $181.70  in  May,  1914,  for  handling  46,441  tons,  or 
an  increase  of  8,192  tons  handled  for  an  increase  of  $1.61  in  pay. 
Tonnage  increase  in  May,  1914,  over  May,  1910,  was  more  than 
21  per  cent;  the  increase  in  pay  was  less  than  9/10  of  one  per 
cent,  and  this  increase  in  pay  was  due  to  overtime. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  long  are  you  called  before  leaving  time 
of  your  train? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Two  hours. 

Mr.  Stone:  Wlaat  time  are  you  required  to  be  on  duty  on 
your  engine  t 

Mr.  Waddell:     Thirty  minutes  before  leaving  time. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  believe  on  the  Burlington  you  are  required 
to  till  your  own  grease  cups,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Twenty  grease  cups  on  a  Mallet  engine? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Twenty,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  ever  timed  yourself  filling  those 
grease  cups,  how  long  it  takes? 

Mr.  Waddell:  To  fill  those  grease  cups  properly  it  takes 
at  least  two  minutes  for  each  grease  cup. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  under  normal  conditions? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  How  long  would  it  take  when  it  gets  down  to 
about  40  below  zero? 

Mr.  Waddell :  It  would  take  considerably  longer  than 
that;  the  grease  would  be  frozen  up  hard. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  suppose  you  are  required  to  go  through  the 
usual  performance  of  preparatory  time,  examination  of  boilers, 
registering  time,  inspecting  the  engine  and  so  on,  and  seeing 
that  you  have  the  necessary  tools  and  all  that,  the  same  as  all 
these  men? 

Mr.  Waddell :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  do  all  this  work  in  the  thirty  minutes 
that  is  required  of  you? 

Mr.  Waddell :     No,  sir,  I  cannot  do  it  in  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  result  of  that  must  be  you  get  there 
earlier? 
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Mr.  Wa(ldt41:  Wo  usually  get  to  the  roundhouse  at  least 
fifty  minutes  before  we  are  due  out  of  town. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  for  this  do  you  receive  any  com]jensa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Waddell:  No,  sir,  our  pay  does  not  start  until  the 
time  we  are  ordered  to  leave  town. 

Mr.  Stone :  Yet  during  that  time  you  are  responsi])le  and 
subject  to  discipline,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  your  part  of  the  country  since  1910? 

Mr.  Waddell :  Yes,  sir,  there  has.  There  has  been  an 
increase  of  about  40  per  cent  at  the  away  from  home  teminals, 
and  there  has  been  a  general  increase  on  practically  everything 
that  goes  to  make  up  living  expenses. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  you  any  record  of  the  performance  of — 
what  is  the  number  of  the  engine? 

Mr.  Waddell:     4103. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  you  any  i)erformance  sheet  or  record  of 
the  performance  other  than  what  you  quoted? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  wish  you  would  explain  it  to  the  Board  and 
read  it  to  the  Board ;  just  give  the  results. 

Mr.  Waddell:  Performance  on  engine  4103,  between 
Sheridan  and  Gillette,  May,  1910,  as  shown  by  the  train  register 
at  Gillette.  I  handled  38,249  tons,  1,083  cars.  The  average  tons 
per  train  was  1,276.  Average  miles  was  11.80.  Average  cars 
per  train  was  35.    I  made  in  this  month  11  hours  overtime. 

Performance  of  engine  4103,  or  same  class,  between  Sheri- 
dan and  Gillette,  May,  1914,  as  shown  by  train  register  at  Gil- 
lette, Engineers  Waddell,  Thompson,  Harringion  and  Milne. 
Handled  a  total  of  4(5,381  tons,  1,240  cars;  average  tons  per 
train,  1,784;  average  cars  per  train,  47.  Fourteen  hours  over- 
time made  in  this  month. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  the  Mallet  type  of  engine  in  general  use  on 
your  division? 

Mr.  Waddell :  They  are  used  almost  entirely  between  Sher- 
idan and  Gillette. 

Mr.  Stone :     Do  they  use  them  on  the  local  freights,  too  ? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 
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Ml".  Stone :  They  pull  about  the  same  tonnage  on  the  local 
freights  that  they  do  on  through  freights  ? 

Mr.  Waddell :     About  the  same  tonnage,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  It  must  be  a  nice  job,  spotting  way  cars  at  the 
platform  with  one  of  these  tonnage  trains,  with  a  Mallet,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  AVaddell:  It  is  quite  a  job,  especially  if  you  happen 
to  have  about  eighty  or  ninety  cars — eighty  cars  is  our  limit, 
though. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  have  many  tie-ups  for  rest  out  on  the 
road  on  your  division? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Not  very  often;  it  is  a  short  division. 

Mr.  Stone :     You  do  have  some,  though,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir ;  we  tie  up  sometimes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  ever  been  tied  up  for  rest  on  the 
road? 

Mr.  Waddell:  I  believe  I  have  been  tied  up  twice  since  I 
have  been  running  a  Mallet. 

Mr.  Stone :  When  you  were  tied  up,  did  they  tie  you  up 
where  there  was  plenty  to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep  ? 

Mr.  Waddell:  AVell,  we  were  tied  up  at  Echeta  one  trip. 
There  was  no  place  to  sleep  there.  We  finally  got  something  to 
eat  after  we  had  been  there  about  six  hours. 

Mr.  Stone :     The  other  time  you  were  tied  up — 

Mr.  Waddell :     At  Felix,  five  miles  further  on  from  Echeta. 

Mr.  Stone:     Any  place  to  eat  or  sleep  there? 

Mr.  Waddell :     No  place  to  eat  or  sleep  there. 

Mr.  Stone :  At  that  time,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  requested 
the  despatcher  on  duty  to  allow  you  to  deadhead  on  a  passenger 
train  so  you  could  get  something  to  eat? 

Mr.  Waddell :  At  Echeta  I  asked  the  despatcher  for  per- 
mission for  myself  and  the  fireman  to  go  in  and  get ,  something 
to  eat.  There  was  a  stock  train  that  we  could  have  gone  in  on, 
and  we  could  have  caught  No.  43,  a  passenger  train  back,  and 
been  back  at  Echeta  at  the  time  the  rest  was  up.  Could  have 
gotten  something  to  eat,  and  had  some  time  to  sleep  at  Gillette, 
but  he  would  not  talk  to  us. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  result  was  you  stayed  there  eight  hours 
off  duty? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stone:     With  notliiug  to  eat  and  no  place  to  sleep? 

Mr.  Waddell :    Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  at  the  end  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
rest  period,  you  were  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  you  were 
when  you  tied  up? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  fact. 
"..  ■    Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CEOSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Waddell,  in  giving  the  comparison  of 
Engine  4103,  between  May,  1910  and  1914,  you  gave  the  speed 
in  1910  as  11.80  miles  per  hour,  I  believe.  I  did  not  get,  as  you 
gave  the  performance  of  1914,  what  the  average  speed  was. 

Mr.  Waddell:  I  did  not  figTire  out  the  average  speed  in 
1914. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  have  you  available  the  data  from  which 
you  can  give  the  average  speed  in  1914  as  compared  Avith  1910? 

Mr.  Waddell :  I  have  the  time  books  and  time  on  road,  yes, 
sir.    It  would  take  some  time  to  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  giving  the  comparison  of  the  earnings  in 
May,  1910,  with  May,  1914,  how  many  trips  were  made  in  May, 
1910? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Thirty-one  single  trips. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Thirty-one  trips? 

Mr.  Waddell :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  how  many  trips  were  made  in  May,  1914? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Twenty-six. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Twenty-six  trips? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  many  hours  were  you  on  duty  in  May, 
1910? 

Mr.  Waddell:  I  would  have  to  figure  that  out,  too.  I 
haven't  got  it  down.  Neither  for  May,  1910  or  1914 — I  have 
not  either  one  of  them  figured  out. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  haven't  the  hours? 

Mr.  Waddell :     No. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  in  1914  you  earned  $1.61  more  than  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  year  1910,  and  to  do  so  you  made 
five  trips  less  in  May,  1914,  than  you  did  in  May,  1910  ? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  You  have  your  time  slips  from  which  you  can 
ascertain  what  the  total  number  of  hours  on  duty  were  in  May, 
1910;  also  the  hours  in  May,  1914? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  you  also  have  the  data  from  which  you 
can  give  us  the  speed,  the  average  speed  per  hour  of  this  engine 
in  1914,  as  compared  with  the  speed  in  1910? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  wish,  as  a  part  of  your  cross-examination, 
without  taking  the  time  to  do  that  now,  you  would  supply  those 
figures  f 

Mr.  Waddell:     All  right,  I  will. 

Mr.  Sheean:  "What  is  the  character  of  the  tonnage  han- 
dled out  there,  what  are  the  industries  on  that  division? 

Mr.  Waddell :  The  most  of  the  year  we  have  lumber  and 
coal. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Waddell:  Lumber  and  coal  are  the  main  industries 
there,  except,  in  the  fall  months,  we  have  stock  and  fruit. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  is  the  tonnage  usually  in  one  direction? 

Mr.  Waddell :  The  big  tonnage  nms  east  all  the  time,  prac- 
tically. 

Mr.  Sheean:     All  the  time? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Practically  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  about  what  time  does  it  take  the  light 
bound  traffic  to  make  the  return  trip? 

Mr.  Waddell :  It  takes  anywhere  from  six  to  eight  or  ten 
hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  tonnage  that  you  have  given  is  the  ton- 
nage eastbound? 

Mr.  Waddell:  No,  sir,  it  is  the  tonnage  averaged  both 
ways. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Averaged  both  ways? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  speed  per  hour  for  1910  is  the  speed 
averaged  both  ways  ? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Averaged  both  ways,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  do  the  men  on  that  particular  division 
there  run  first  in  and  first  out? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir,  except  the  assigned  locals? 
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Mr.  Sheeaii :     Excoi)t  the  assigned  locals  ? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  So  that  the  fast  freight  that  you  speak  of 
that  sometimes  is  made  in  four  and  a  half  hours,  is  run  in  the 
same  pool  as  the  drag  freight? 

Mr.  Waddell:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  a  man  out  on  the  road  ten  or  eleven 
or  twelve  hours  on  one  trip  may  get  the  fast  freight  on  the  next 
trip  which  he  will  make  in  four  and  a  half  hours  ? 

Mr.  Waddell :  Yes,  sir.  And  two  or  three  or  four  of  tliose 
fast  freights  may  run  around  him  during  that  trip. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  is  all  a  matter  of  luck  and  chance  in  that? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  arrangement  of  running  in  first  in 
and  first  out  is  the  most  satisfactory  one  to  the  men  and  the 
company  that  you  can  devise? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  averages  up,  in  the  long  run,  on  about 
as  fair  a  basis  as  you  can,  in  practical  operation,  average  such 
things? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean :  On  this  102-mile  division,  in  the  current  oper- 
ations there,  you  may  one  day  be  out  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and, 
on  your  next  run,  go  over  it  in  four  and  a  half  to  five  or  six 
hours  ? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  long  as  you  do  not  run  into  overtime,  the 
pay  that  you  receive  is  just  the  same  for  a  trip  made  in  four 
and  a  half  hours  as  one  that  is  made  in  ten  hours  ? 

Mr.  Waddell:  Yes,  sir,  our  schedule  says  that  ten  miles 
equals  one  hour,  therefore,  when  we  make  102  miles,  it  pays 
102  miles,  or  ten  hours — we  are  given  the  equivalent  of  the  ten 
hours,  paid  off  in  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  even  though  that  is  actually  done  in 
four  and  a  half  hours,  there  is  no  difference  recogiiized,  either 
by  the  men  or  by  the  company,  under  the  schedule,  in  making 
payments  ? 

Mr.  Waddell :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Even  though  you  come  back  without  any  ton- 
nage at  all  in  the  direction  of  the  light  traffic,  taking  only  the 
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caboose,  you  are  paid  just  as  mucli  for  that,  under  the  schedule? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     As  if  you  had  the  heavy  tonnage  f 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  has  been  no  basis  of  pay,  or  any  change 
made  or  reduced  pay  in  any  way,  because  it  was  simply  a  caboose 
that  was  carried  in  one  direction,  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Waddell :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  ran  continuously  in  this  pool  from  Gil- 
lette to  Sheridan,  all  through  the  year  from  June,  1913,  to  June, 
1914,  did  you,  Mr.  Waddell? 

Mr.  Waddell:  I  believe  that  I  did,  outside  of  probably  a 
few  trips  on  passenger. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  your  earnings  there  were  about  $2,000 
for  that  fiscal  year,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Waddell :  I  have  no  record  handy.  I  could  figure  that 
out  in  a  short  time.     It  was  around  that,  though,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  averaging  your  four  and  a  half  hours, 
or  the  times  that  you  happened  to  catch  the  low  ones,  with  the 
times  that  you  caught  the  high  ones,  your  time  on  duty  was 
under  ten  hours  per  trip,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Waddell:  It  might  run  a  little  under  it,  but  it  won't 
run  very  much. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  but  a  little  under  ten  hours.  The  pay 
per  trip  there,  runs  over  $9,  doesn't  it,  on  the  engine  you  are 
running? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Per  single  trip? 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  I  beg  your  pardon;  runs  a  little  over 
nine  hours.    A  single  trip  runs  over  $7,  then,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Waddell :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  much? 

Mr.  Waddell:     $6.50. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Waddell :     $6.52,  one  way  over  the  road. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  the  Mallet  engine? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  the  rating? 

Mr.  Waddell :     $6.40  per  hundred. 

Mr.  Sheean:     $6.40  per  hundred  miles? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheean:     And  this  division  is  102  miles? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sbeean:  Now,  this  same  Mallet  was  in  use  there  about 
how  lon<>-  i)rior  to  December,  1910,  how  long  had  j'ou  been  rim- 
ning  that  engine? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Prior  to  December,  1!)10,  this  same  Mallet? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes,  or  the  same  type  or  style  of  Mallet. 

Mr.  Waddell:  I  am  not  positive,  exactly,  when  they  did 
get  those  Mallet  engines,  but  it  was  early  in  1910. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  as  a  result  of  the  agreement  of  Decem- 
ber, 1910,  how  much  of  an  increaise  was  there  on  the  Mallet 
engines  ? 

Mr.  Waddell:     One  dollar. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that,  on  each  one  of  these  trips  you  would 
get  $1.02  more  than  you  were  getting  prior  to  December,  1910; 
that  is,  102  miles,  and  an  increase  of  $1.  per  hundred  miles  was 
the  increase,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  for  each  trip  which  you  have  made 
since  1910  with  the  same  engine  and  over  the  same  road,  you 
have  received  as  a  result  of  the  agreement  of  December,  1910, 
$1.02  more  than  you  got  for  that  trip,  previous  to  December, 
1910? 

Mr.  Waddell :  I  received  a  little  more  than  one  doUar, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  ago  were  these  tie-ups  that  you 
speak  of? 

Mr.  Waddell:  1  think  it  was  in  October  and  November, 
1913. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  those  are  the  only  two  instances  of  tie- 
ups  on  this  division  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Waddell :  No,  they  were  the  only  two  instances  where 
I  was  tied  up  personally. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  what  I  meant  to  say,  the  only  two 
instances  in  which  you  have  been  involved,  in  how  many  years 
of  service? 

Mr.  AVaddell :     Nine  years. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Nine  years? 

Mr.  AVaddell:  Not  with  the  Mallet,  though;  I  have  been 
tied  up  with  other  engines. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  have  been  using  the  Mallet  a  little 
over  four  years? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  the  four  years'  time  you  have  had 
two  tie-ups! 

Mr.  Waddell :  I  have  not  been  on  a  Mallet  steady.  I  was 
on  a  Mallet  about  six  weeks  in  1910  and  then  I  got  a  Mallet 
again,  in  1913. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  many  tie-ups  have  you  had  on  other 
engines  than  the  Mallets  during  the  other  five  years  of  your 
experience  as  an  engineer? 

Mr.  "Waddell:     I  could  not  say  exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  how  many? 

Mr.  Waddell :  I  could  not  give  you  a  definite  answer  to 
that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     All  I  mean,  Mr.  Waddell,  is — 

Mr.  Waddell :     I  was  tied  up  a  few  times ;  not  very  often. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Not  very  often,  but  the  two  tie-ups  in  four 
years  on  the  Mallets  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  tie-ups 
that  you  have  suffered  on  other  engines? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  there  are  only  the  two  instances  in  the 
four  years,  anyhow,  and  there  have  been  at  least  two  on  other 
engines,  have  there  not? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     More  than  two,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  either  of  these  cases  do  you  remember  the 
cause  of  the  detention? 

Mr.  Waddell :  In  both  cases,  it  was  simply  a  case  of  getting 
stuck  for  other  trains  all  the  time;  that  is,  at  meeting  points, 
getting  delayed. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  having  to  take  the  siding  to  wait  for 
other  trains? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Both  instances  were  due  to  that? 

Mr.  Waddell:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  the 
Burlington,  altogether? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Since  November,  1899,  I  believe. 
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Mr.  Shoean:     And  on  this  same  division! 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:     How  long  were  you  a  tiroman? 

Mr.  Waddell :     I  fired  practically  three  years. 

]\fr.  Sheean:  And  at  the  end  of  three  years  you  were 
promoted  ? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  have  been  an  engineer  ever  since? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  made  no  comparison,  or  have  you 
made  any  comparison  except  the  month  of  May,  1910,  wdth  May, 
1914? 

Mr.  Waddell :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     No  other  months  in  those  two  years? 

Mr.  Waddell :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Those  two  months  are  fairly  representative, 
are  they? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  think,  Mr.  Waddell,  that  with  the  matters 
I  have  asked  you  to  supply,  that  will  be  all,  unless  there  be  some 
question  I  want  to  ask  as  to  how  you  arrived  at  the  average 
miles  per  hour  in  the  two  periods. 

REDIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  Mr.  Waddell,  I  think  in  reply  to  a  question  of 
Mr.  Sheean 's  you  said  you  would  get  the  same  pay  for  going  over 
the  road  with  a  light  engine  that  you  would  if  you  pulled  a 
train.  That  is  not  correct,  is  it,  under  the  rules  of  your  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Waddell:  No,  sir;  I  understood  him  to  say  an  engine 
witt  a  waycar. 

.  Mr.  Stone :  I  believei  he  did  say  that.  But  with  a  lone  en- 
gine, if  you  went  light,  you  would  not  get  $6.40  a  hundred, 
would  you  I 

Mr.  Waddell :  No,  sir ;  I  would  get  $4.80  a  hundred,  run- 
ning a  Mallet  light. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  other  words,  when  you  run  an  engine  light 
over  the  road  and  you  act  as  your  own  pilot,  flagman  and  con- 
ductor, you  get  a  reduction  of  $1.60? 

Mr.  Waddell :    Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stone :  That  is  Rule  Number  40,  I  believe,  of  the  Bur- 
lington schedule.  You  say  you  had  two  tie-ups  on  the  Mallet 
engines.  You  did  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression  with  the 
Board  that  you  had  been  running  Mallet  engines  for  four  years, 
did  you  ? 

Mr.  Waddell :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  ran  a  Mallet  engine  six  weeks  in  1910? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  through  your  seniority  got  a  better  engine, 
until  in  1913,  when  again  you  had  to  drop  onto  a  Mallet  engine ; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then  you  do  not  run  a  Mallet  engine  from 
choice  ? 

Mr.  Waddell:  Not  all  the  time;  no,  sir.  When  I  got  the 
Mallet  engine  that  I  am  running  now  it  was  the  only  thing  I  could 
hold.  Since  that  time,  I  believe,  there  is  a  turn  out  of  Sheridan 
that  I  could  hold  on  the  west  end,  but  it  is  a  143  mile  division, 
and  quite  often  they  go  over  on  the  Kaspar  Di\'ision  and  make 
a  trip,  and  they  will  be  gone  a  week  at  a  time  sometimes,  before 
they  get  back.  Therefore,  I  would  rather  run  the  Mallet  than  to 
take  the  chances  of  being  away  from  home  that  long. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  other  words,  you  put  up  with  the  hardships 
of  the  Mallet  engine  in  order  to  have  a  little  home  life  ? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  not  be  away  from  home  a  week  at  a  time, 
on  another  division? 

Mr.  Waddell :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  say  you  were  promoted  after  you  had  fired 
three  years? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  They  are  not  promoting  men  on  the  Sheridan 
Division  at  the  present  time  that  have  fired  three  years,  are 
they? 

Mr.  Waddell:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  men  back  firing 
who  have  been  engineers  for  years? 

Mr.  Waddell :  Yes,  sir,  I  have  a  promoted  man  firing  for 
me  on  that  Mallet. 
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Mr.  Stone:  The  increased  tonnage  and  heavy  power 
brought  about  this  condition,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  AVaddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  When  you  are  lying  on  those  sidings  you  spoke 
of,  waiting  for  other  trains,  you  are  not  released  from  respon- 
sibility, or  you  are  not  taking  a  rest,  are  you? 

Mr.  Waddell:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Referring  to  those  fast  trips  you  make,  when 
you  take  a  train  over  the  road  in  five  hours,  or  six  hours,  does 
the  company  make  any  reduction  in  the  charge  for  tonnage  on 
the  freight  l)ecause  you  get  a  fast  movement,  or  do  they  charge 
the  same? 

Mr.  Waddell:     I  think  they  charge  the  same. 

Mr.  Stone:  They  charge  more,  don't  they,  for  that  high 
class,  prompt  movement  of  freight  ? 

Mr.  Waddell:     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then  the  fact  remains,  that  even  though  you 
do  make  the  trip  in  six  hours,  the  company  gets  the  same  or 
a  better  revenue  than  they  do  when  you  make  a  slower  run? 

Mr.  Waddell:  Yes,  sir,  and  it  is  a  fact  more  than  that, 
that  a  man  is  knocked  out  and  needs  his  rest  just  about  as  much 
after  he  has  made  one  of  these  fast  trips,  as  if  he  had  worked 
the  full  ten  hours  and  taken  it  a  little  easier. 

Mr.  Stone:     Especially,  is  that  true  of  a  Mallet  engine? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  other  words,  when  she  was  designed  for 
service,  she  was  not  designed  for  a  high  speed  engine? 

Mr.  AVaddell:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  Mallet  engine  is  pro- 
verbially a  hard-riding  engine,  after  she  has  been  in  service  a 
few  months  ? 

Mr.  Waddell :  Yes,  sir ;  a  Mallet  rides  hard  after  she  has 
been  in  service  a  few  months,  on  account  of  the  back  engine  or 
high  pressure  engine  slipping,  and  it  finally  wears  the  tires  flat. 
That  makes  a  hard  riding  engine. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  I  got  your  figures  correctly,  in  1910  you 
made  31  trips? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  in  1914  you  made  26  trips? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stoue:  The  company  saved  510  miles,  then,  in  actual 
mileage  ? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     They  saved  five  trips  1 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  at  the  increased  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
trip  you  earned  how  many  dollars  more? 

Mr.  Waddell :     $1.61  in  pay. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  that  was  in  overtime,  not  in  miles? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir,  in  overtime. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  for  those  26  trips,  the  company  got  8,192 
more  tons  of  freight  handled? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Than  it  did  for  the  31  trips  in  1910? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  So  they  showed  a  high  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  tons  handled,  and  a  decrease  of  510  miles,  actual  miles 
run? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman :     Call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Stone:     Are  you  through,  Mr.  Sheean? 

The  Chairman:     Have  you  anything  further,  Mr.  Sheean? 

Mr.  Sheean :     No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Burgess:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman:     One  moment,  then,  please. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Mr.  Waddell,  Mr.  Stone  asked  you  if  there 
was  a  decrease  of  510  miles  between  1914  and  1910? 

Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burgess:  That  would  mean  that  your  pay  would  be 
reduced  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burgess:  In  other  words,  while  you  handled  these 
46,441  tons  in  May,  1914,  and  did  that  in  26  trips,  the  increase 
of  the  tonnage  resulted  in  a  net  loss  to  you,  to  the  extent  of  510 
miles? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Even  though  you  are  hauling  more  tonnage 
for  the  company? 
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Mr.  Waddell :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burgess:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sbeean:  Well,  Mr.  Waddell,  were  the  26  trips  which 
were  made  in  1914,  any  different,  either  in  average  length  of 
time  on  the  trip,  or  average  length  of  time  on  duty  which  you 
put  in?  Were  they  any  different  in  any  respect  in  1914,  over  the 
31  trips  that  you  made  over  the  same  road,  with  the  same  en- 
gine, in  1910? 

Mr.  Waddell:  I  spent  a  little  more  time  in  1914  on  the 
road  than  I  did  in  1910.    That  is,  per  trip  over  the  road. 

Mr.  Sheean:     AYliat  was  the  average  time  per  trip  in  1910? 

Mr.  Waddell:  I  haven't  got  it  down  here.  I  can  furnish 
that  with  the  other.  At  least,  I  don't  believe  I  have.  Average 
miles  per  hour,  11  and  80.  That  would  be  just  a  little  less  than 
9  hours  per  trip,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean:     A  little  less  than  9  hours  per  trip  in  1910? 

Mr.  Waddell:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     But  what  the  hours  were  per  trip  in  1914 — 

Mr.  Waddell:     I  haven't  that  figured. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  haven't  that  compiled? 

Mr.  Waddell:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  think  that  is  all. 

Ml-.  Byram:  Mr.  Waddell,  you  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bur- 
gess' question,  that  you  lost  510  miles  in  1914  as  compared  with 
1910? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  That  was  because  you  were  only  required  for 
service  26  times? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:     Wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  The  company's  business  did  not  require  you 
to  make  but  26  trips  in  that  month.  That  is  the  reason  you  lost 
the  510  miles,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Waddell:  That  was  so,  but  if  I  had  not  been  handling 
this  increased  tonnage  they  probably  would  have  required  me 
for  the  extra  trips. 

Mr.  Byram:  That  is  the  way  you  figure  it;  but  the  fact 
is  you  only  worked  26  trips  instead  of  31  trips  in  the  month? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Byram:  And  in  that  way  you  lost  510  miles  of  what 
you  might  have  earned? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  I  see.  I  didn't  understand  the  way  you  fig- 
ured it.    I  do  now. 

Mr.  Burgess:     One  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman:     Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Mr.  Waddell,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  are 
paid  for  the  number  of  miles  you  run,  exclusively,  unless  the 
time  on  duty  exceeds  the  ten  hour  basis  per  hundred  miles  1 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :  One  question :  Mr.  Waddell,  what  is  the  most 
common  cause,  for  delaj^?  Is  it  accidents  to  the  roadbed,  or 
equipment,  or  is  it  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trains  are  so  heavy 
that  the  locomotive  cannot  cany  them  through  on  schedule  time? 

Mr.  Waddell :  The  cause  of  our  delay  is  on  account  of  the 
excessive  tonnage. 

Mr.  Nagel:  And  when  you  say  that  the  time  is  lost  by 
reason  of  your  having  to  wait  for  other  trains,  of  course,  you 
mean,  that  you  must  have  lost  your  place  at  some  prior  time, 
owing  to  the  cause  that  you  have  named? 

Mr.  Waddell:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :     That  is  aU. 

(Witness  excused.) 

F.  I.  HUNT  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  Mr.  F.  I.  Hunt  is  an  engineer  on  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Eailway,  commonly  called  the 
Omaha  Line,  running  bfetween  Minneapolis  and  Altoona,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  miles. 

At  the  present  time  you  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Omaha 
Railway  ? 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  what  class  of  service! 

Mr.  Hunt:     Freight  service. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  class  of  engine  are  you  running? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Mikado  type. 
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Mr.  Stone:     What  is  the  weight  of  this  engine? 

Mr.  Hunt:     227,500  pounds  on  the  drivers. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  a  tractive  jjower  of  how  much? 

Mr.  Hunt:  I  think  about  fifty-five  thousand  and  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  there  been  any  material  change  in  the 
tonnage  of  your  trains  since  1910? 

Mr.  Hunt:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     Explain  to  the  Board  in  what  way. 

Mr.  Hunt :  In  1910  we  were  handling  1,150  tons,  that  is,  for 
our  small  class  of  engines,  the  small  superheaters;  now  they 
handle  1,350  tons.  That  was  most  all  due  to  cutting  down  grades 
and  so  forth.  And,  with  the  Mikado  type  we  handle  2,500  tons ; 
that  is  due  to  increased  large  engines.  We  did  not  have  those 
engines  in  1910. 

Mr.  Stone:  And,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  in  1910 
you  had  the  K-1  and  I-l  type  of  engine? 

Mr.  Hunt:    Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:    Those  are  small  Consolidation  engines? 

Mr.  Hunt :  Well,  I  guess  that  is  what  you  would  call  them ; 
one  is  a  superheater,  the  K-1  is  a  superheater  and  the  I-l  is  a 
saturated,  and  they  handle  the  same  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then,  I  understand  your  tonnage  has  increased 
with  the  type  of  engine  you  were  handling  in  1910,  from  1,150 
tons,  to  the  Mikado  you  are  now  running,  handling  2,500  tons? 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  your  responsibilities  increased  since 
1910! 

Mr.  Hunt :  Well,  I  think  it  has,  according  to  the  trains  we 
are  handling;  it  is  much  easier  to  handle  a  train  of  1,150  tons 
than  it  is  a  train  of  2,500  tons.  It  is  harder  work  starting  and 
stopping  the  large  train  than  it  is  the  small  train. 

Mr.  Stone:     It  requires  more  care  and  skill,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  handling  the  header  tonnage  have  your 
hours  of  service  increased  ? 

Mr.  Hunt:  Well,  yes,  they  have.  On  the  run  I  am  on,  in 
1910,  we  used  to  leave  Minneapolis  at  10 :10  and  arrive  at  Altoona 
at  5 :30.  Now  we  leave  Minneapolis  at  7 :30  in  the  evening  and 
we  arrive  in  Altoona  about  the  same  time. 
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Mr.  Stone :  Then,  in  other  words,  your  time  has  been  in- 
creased that  long  so  that  you  can  handle  the  heavier  tonnage  and 
still  arrive  on  time? 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Or  on  the  assigned  time  of  the  train? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  About  what  are  your  monthly  earnings,  Mr. 
Hunt? 

Mr.  Hunt :     About  $175. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  is  for  a  thirty  day  month  or  a  thirty  trip 
month? 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Did  the  installing  of  this  type  of  Mikado  engine 
make  any  difference  in  the  number  of  engines  necessary  to  han- 
dle the  business  on  your  division? 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  what  way? 

Mr.  Hunt :  Well,  men  that  have  been  running  now  for  all 
the  way  from  six  to  eight  years,  are  back,  firing  or  hostling. 

Mr.  Stone :  Are  the  men  in  drag  freight  service  longer  get- 
ting over  the  road  than  you  are  ? 

Mr.  Hunt :  Yes,  sir,  they  are ;  I  should  judge,  about  twelve 
hours. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  their  average  time? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  happened  to  be  old  enough  in  seniority  to 
be  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  to  be  assigned  on  an  assigned  run 
or  fast  freight  service? 

Mr.  Himt:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  But,  the  men  on  drags  are  an  average  of  about 
twelve  hours  getting  over  that  division? 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Are  you  familiar  with  the  average  earnings  of 
the  chain  gang,  or  pool  freight  men  in  slow  freight  service? 

Mr.  Hunt :  Well,  I  have  talked  with  some  of  them  and  they 
have  told  me  their  average  wages  were  about  $140  to  $145  a 
month. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  in  the  cost  of 
living  expenses  between  1910  and  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stone:     In  what  way? 

Mr.  Hunt:  Well,  the  meals  are  higher  along  the  road  and 
there  are  higher  living  exj)enses  around  home,  too,  groceries  and 
rent. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  time  are  you  called  on  your  road  before 
leaving  time? 

Mr.  Hunt:  We  are  called  an  hour  and  a  half  before  leaving 
time. 

Mr.  Stone:  Wliat  time  are  you  required  to  be  on  duty 
before  time  due  to  leave? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  is,  you  must  be  ready  to  move  with  your 
engine  from  the  roundhouse  or  designated  track? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  go  through  the  regular  preparatoiy  serv- 
ice, like  these  other  men? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Yes. 

Are  you  paid  anything  for  it  ? 
Not  unless  we  are  out  over  ten  hours. 
Your  time  does  not  begin  until  time  due  to 


Mr.  Stone 
Mr.  Hunt : 
Mr.  Stone 
leave? 

Mr.  Hunt : 
Mr.  Stone 


No,  sir. 

On  your  trip  on  fast  freight,  where  you  leave 
at  7  :30  and  arrive  at  5  o  'clock  the  next  morning,  you  do  not  get 
anything  for  your  preparatory  time? 
Mr.  Hunt :     No,  sir. 

Do  you  till  grease  cups  on  your  road? 
•No. 

You  fill  them  yourself? 

No;  they  fill  them. 

They  fill  them  for  you? 

Yes. 

I  think  that  is  all. 


Mr.  Stone: 
Mr.  Hunt : 
Mr.  Stone : 
Mr.  Hunt: 
Mr.  Stone: 
Mr.  Hunt: 
Mr.  Stone: 


CROSS  EXAMINATION. 


Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Hunt,  if,  in  fact,  you  are  more  than  ten 
hours  in  making  this  run,  then  you  compute  your  time  from 
thirty  minutes  prior  to  the  time  set  for  departure,  do  you  not,  if 
you  are  paid  in  hours  ? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  It  is  only  where  you  make  tlie  run  in  less  than 
ten  hours  and  where  the  miles  exceed  ten  times  the  hourly  rate 
that  you  are  not  specially  paid  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  if  you  do  take  your  pay  in  hours,  your 
time  is  computed  from  thirty  minutes  prior  to  the  time  set  for 
departure  I 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  run,  Mr.  Hunt,  is  over  a  double  track 
roadf 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes.     . 

Mr.  Sheean:     All  under  automatic  block! 

Mr.  Hunt:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  reduction  in  grades  since  1910  in- 
creased the  tonnage  rating  of  these  smaller  engines? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     From  1,150  tons  to  1,350  tons? 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  much  of  that  has  been  double  tracked 
since  1910,  or  just  what  work  has  been  done  up  there  in  the  way 
of  changing  aligiunent  or  grades  ? 

Mr.  Hunt :  If  I  remember  right,  it  has  all  been  double 
tracked  since  then ;  that  is,  the  west  end,  from  North  Line  to 
Eau  Claire. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Practically  this  whole  division  over  which 
you  run? 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  1910,  what  was  being  paid  on  this  K-1  en- 
gine; what  was  the  rate  on  that? 

Mr.  Hunt :     $5.20  per  hundred. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  on  the  Mikado  engine  that  yo\i  are  now 
operating  over  that  division,  what  is  being  paid? 

Mr.  Hunt:     $5.65. 

Mr.  Sheean:     $5.65? 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  on  every  trip  over  the  road  that  you 
make  with  a  Mikado  engine  you  receive  45  cents  more  than  you 
received  for  running  over  that  same  division  with  the  smaller 
engine  in  1910? 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  about  how  many  men  on  that  division 
are  there  in  the  drag  freight  service  ? 

Mr.  Hunt :  AVell,  I  think  there  are  about  six  or  eight  crews 
working  on  the  west  end. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  many  are  there  In  the  fast  or  through 
freight,  or  assigned  freight  service! 

Mr.  Hunt :     Two. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Two  crews? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Two  crews;  that  is,  on  the  west  end. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  I  mean  between  Minneapolis  and  Al- 
toona. 

Mr.  Hunt:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all. 

EEDIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  believe,  Mr.  Hunt,  you  just  testified  that  you 
received  an  increase  in  wages  of  45  cents  for  making  this  trip ; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Yes,  sir;  from  $5.20  to  $5.65. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  for  that  45  cents  you  are  three  hours 
longer  on  duty  than  you  were  before,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  for  that  same  45  cents  you  are  handling 
1,350  tons,  where  you  handled  1,150  in  1910? 

Mr.  Hunt :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  consider  that  the  adoption  of  automatic 
signals  lessens  the  labor  of  the  engineer  or  his  responsibility  in 
any  way? 

Mr.  Hunt :     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  automatic  signals,  if  any- 
thing, increase  the  work  of  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Hunt :     I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Stone:  And,  while  they  may  be  an  additional  safe- 
guard, so  far  as  safety  is  concerned,  they  increase  the  work  of 
the  engineer? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Are  you  famiUar  with  the  transfer  service  of 
the  Omaha  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Hunt :     No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  say,  that  in  case  you  run  into  overtime, 
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youi'  time  would  be  counted  thirty  minutes  before  your  depart- 
ure time? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Departure  time  from  where,  the  roundhouse 
where  you  take  the  engine,  or  the  yard? 

Mr.  Hunt:     From  the  roundhouse. 

Mr.  Stone:     From  the  roundhouse? 

Mr.  Hunt:  We  are  ordered,  we  will  say,  for  eight  o'clock; 
my  time  will  start  in  at  7 :30 ;  I  am  supposed  to  be  on  the  engine 
and  ready  to  move  at  7 :30. 

Mr.  Stone:     If  you  run  into  overtime? 

Mr.  Hunt :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Hunt,  you  say  that  the  automatic  signals 
increase  youi-  work.     Please  explain  that. 

Mr.  Hunt:  Well,  take  it  on  stormy  nights;  you  have  to 
keep  close  watch  of  those  signals,  and  in  case  you  skip  one  of 
them,  the  light  might  be  out  on  it,  and  if  we  run  that  signal  with 
the  light  out,  we  are  called  to  the  office  to  explain  why  we  run  it. 
It  might  be  that  the  men  are  out  with  their  testing;  and,  in 
sleety  weather,  they  are  covered  up  and  you  cannot  see  them 
until  you  get  right  to  them,  and  you  have  to  keep  an  awful  close 
eye  on  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Park:  It  does  not  increase  your  physical  work,  then, 
but  it  increases  your  watchfulness? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park :     You  have  to  be  more  on  the  alert  ? 

Mr.  Hunt :     You  have  to  be  more  on  ihe  alert. 

Mr.  Park :  Is  it  not  a  fact,  if  a  switch  is  open  or  a  rail  is 
broken,  or  the  track  broken  in  any  way,  that  the  signal  would 
indicate  danger? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park :  Does  not  that  relieve  your  mind  to  some  extent, 
of  the  risk? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Well,  yes,  it  does,  to  some  extent,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Park:  You  would  prefer  to  run  on  a  division  where 
you  had  automatic  signals  rather  than  run  on  one  not  so  pro- 
vided? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  would,  any  more.    We 
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have  just  luul  those  installed  here,  1  think,  in  the  last  two  years 
or  so,  and  they  seemed  to  get  along  just  as  w(>ll  before,  as  they 
are  with  them  now. 

Mr.  Park:     You  do  not  think  they  prevent  accidents? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Oh,  yes,  I  do  think  that. 

Mr.  Park:  But,  you  would  prefer  to  take  a  chance  on  the 
accident  rather  than  watch  the  signals? 

Mr.  Hunt:     No,  1  don't  think  I  would  ilo  tliat,  eitlier. 

Mr.  Stone:  Just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Hunt.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that,  under  automatic  signals,  the  danger  for  penalty  and 
for  discipline  is  more  than  on  the  divisions  where  they  are  not 
equipped  with  automatic  signals  ? 

Mr.  Hunt:  Well- 
Mr.  Stone:  What  I  mean  is  this,  does  it  not  increase  the 
danger  of  men  getting  in  trouble  more  fi-equently,  where  you 
have  the  automatic  signals,  on  account  of  surprise  tests,  and 
on  account  of  not  seeing  them  at  night? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Stone:  Regarding  the  question  of  automatic  signals 
always  showing  in  case  of  a  rail  broken,  or  a  switch  open,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  does  the  automatic  signal  ever  fail! 

Mr.  Hunt :     I  have  not  seen  any  of  them  fail  yet. 

Mr.  Stone:  AVell,  does  the  automatic  signal  create  safety, 
if  the  engineer  does  not  observe  it? 

Mr.  Hunt :     If  he  does  not  observe  it,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  in  the  end,  the  prevention  of  accidents 
all  falls  upon  the  engineer? 

Mr.  Hunt:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     Call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Stone:     Mr.  Harmon. 

G.  A.  HARMON  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRPX'T  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  is  Mr.  G.  A.  Harmon,  who  is  in  the  employ 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  as  an  engineer, 
running  between  IMilwaukee  and  Portage,  on  a  division  of  98 
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miles.     (Addressing  the  witness)  You  are  at  the  present  time 
in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul! 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     In  what  class  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Freight. 

Mr.  Stone :     How  many  years  have  you  been" in  that  service! 

Mr.  Harmon:     22. 

Mr.  Stone:     Are  you  a  promoted  man f 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  was  really  a  foolish  question  to  ask,  was 
it  not,  because  they  never  hire  anybody  on  the  Milwaiakee? 

Mr.  Harmon :     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  class  of  engine  are  you  running  at  the 
present  time.? 

Mr.  Hal-mon:     Mikado  su])erheater. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  the  weight? 

Mr.  Harmon:     216,500  pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  is  the  type  of  engine  that  they  had  quite 
a  lot  of  trouble  in  finding  out  how  much  she  really  did  weigh, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Harmon:     We  had  some  trouble. 

Mr.  Stone:     But  finally  got  it  adjusted"? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  there  been  any  material  increase  in  the 
tonnage  rating  on  your  division  since  1910! 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  considerable. 

Mr.  Stone:     Explain  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Harmon:  We  always  have  about  three  classes  of  en- 
gines on  our  division.  In  1!)10  the  smallest  class  hauled  750  tons, 
the  next  class  950,  and  the  largest  1,060.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  three  classes.  The  smallest,  which  was  the  largest  in 
1910,  hauls  1,070  tons;  the  next  size,  1,660;  and  the  next,  1,950, 
over  our  heaviest  grade. 

Mr.  Stone:     The  Mikado  handles  1,950  tons? 

Mr.  Harmon:     1,950. 

Mr.  Stone:  As  against  1,060  tons  for  the  largest  engine 
on  your  division  in  1910,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  any  figures  or  any  data  of  any  kind, 
or  can  you  give  any  information  regarding  the  average  time  in 
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1910,  as  compared  with  1914,  that  is,  the  time  per  trip,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Hai-mon:  The  time  per  trip,  I  would  say,  was  about 
the  same  tliat  it  was  in  1910;  the  trains  are  fewer  now  and  we 
have  more  time  to  do  the  work  so  we  work  harder  than  we  did 
in  1910. 

Mr.  Stone:'  In  November,  1914,  you  were  pulling  a  regu- 
larly carded  train,  were  you  not! 

Mr.  Harnjon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Fast  freight? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sui)i)0sed  to  be. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  was  the  shortest  day  for  your  trip  in 
November! 

Mr.  Harmon:     Eight  hours  and  forty-five  minutes. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  what  was  the  longest  trip,  on  this  fast 
freight  train! 

Mr.  Harmon:  I  think  it  was  thirteen  hours  and  forty  min- 
utes— thirteen  hours  and  forty  or  forty-five  minutes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  that  would  make  the  average  trips  about 
ten  hours  and  eighteen  minutes  per  trip! 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     On  a  98-mile  division? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 
■         Mr.  Stone:     In  fast  freight? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  did  the  slow  freight  do  that  month? 

Mr.  Harmon:  Our  trips  averaged  about  an  hour  longer. 
It  is  an  hourly  proposition  both  ways. 

Mr.  Stone:  But,  while  it  is  paid  by  the  mile  and  you  are 
paid  two  arbitraiy  miles,  you  genei-ally  give  the  equivalent  in 
hours! 

Mr.  Harmon:     Nearly  always. 

Mr.  Stone:  Are  you  familiar  with  the  next  division,  what 
is  known  as  the  Chicago-Milwaukee  division,  the  short  division, 
that  is,  running  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Harmon :     AVhy,  I  know  some  things  about  it. 

Mr.  Stone:     Wliat  is  the  distance,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Harmon:  85  miles;  the  freight  division  is  about  85 
miles,  although  they  go  out  in  a  different  direction.  I  believe 
the  freight  division  is  86  miles,  ruiming  out  to  Galewood. 
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Mr.  Stone :  They  handle  very  heavy  tonnage  on  that  divi- 
sion, do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  quite  a  good  many  tie-ups,  under  the 
law,  on  that  85  mile  division? 

Mr.  Harmon:  It  happens  frequently  that  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  over  the  road  in  16  hours.  Some  time  ago  they 
stopi^ed  relieving  crews  on  the  road  and  tied  them  up,  that  are 
tied  up.    I  have  no  record  of  just  how  often  it  does  happen. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  is  known  as  the  R.  &  S.  W.  Division,  out 
of  Milwaukee — that  is  your  long  division,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Harmon:  Yes,  sir,  158  mUes  from  Milwaukee  to 
Savanna. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  is  the  right  name  for  it;  it  is  always 
known  as  the  R.  &  S.  W.? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Racine  &  South  Western. 

Mr.  Stone :     158  miles  I 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  on  this  division,  tie-ups  under  the  law 
are  almost  of  daily  occurrence,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     Have  you  any  record  of  the  number  of  tie-iips? 

Mr.  Harmon :  Well,  in  73  days,  beginning  October  1st  and 
ending  December  12th,  they  sent  oi^t  95  relief  crews  from  Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr.  Stone:     On  that  one  division  alone f 

Mr.  Harmon:  Yes,  sir:  This  does  not  include  men  who 
were  tied  up  on  the  road  and  no  relief  sent  or  men  who  were 
relieved  on  the  Savanna  end. 

Mr.  Stone:     Nor  it  does  not  include  any  other  division? 

Mr.  Harmon :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  practice  on  that  road,  then,  is  to  send  a 
relief  crew  out  if  it  is  possible? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  bring  the  train  in? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Well,  that  makes  it  pretty  expensive  railroad- 
ing, doesn't  it,  to  send  out  95  relief  crews  in  73  days? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     They  are  paid  for  deadheading? 
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Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  tlio  crew  is  jijiid  for  l)eing-  hauled  in,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  liariiion  :     Yes,  sir,  the  same  as  llioiii^h  hauling  a  train. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then  it  is  done  to  keep  np  the  high  average  of 
tonnage,  is  that  the  idea,  or  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Harmon :  Well,  it  is  a  long  division  and  they  have  six 
points  where  they  take  up  and  set  out  cars;  that  is,  junction 
points,  and  the  engines  are  large  and  the  side  tracks  aren't  very 
long,  and  they  cannot  always  meet  where  they  want  to,  and  it  is 
a  single  track  railroad — all  those  things  go  to  make  the  long 
hours. 

Mr.  Stone :  So,  the  fact  remains  that  most  of  these  trains 
set  out  and  pick  up  at  six  points  on  that  division? 

Mr.  Harmon:     YVs,  sir,  most  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  they  are  mostly  local  freights,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Or  switching  en  route,  whichever  you  choose 
to  term  it? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Have  you  any  motor  cars  on  your  road? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  are  they,  gasoline  motor  cars! 

Mr.  Harmon :     They  are  what  they  call  gas-electric. 

Mr.  Stone:  Are  your  motor  cars  used  on  main  line  and 
branch  line  service,  both? 

Mr.  Hamion:     Y''es,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Who  operates  the  cars? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Locomotive  engineers. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  rate  of  pay  do  they  receive  for  it? 

Mr.  Harmon:  They  receive  the  minimum  passenger  rate, 
$4.20,  for  100  miles  or  less. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  the  rules  and  regulations  applying  to  en- 
gineers in  steam  passenger  service  apply  to  motor  car  service? 

Mr.  Harmon:  The  rules  governing  engineers  in  steam 
service  govern  engineers  in  motor  car  service. 

Mr.  Stone :  Are  engineers  now  operating  these  gas-electric 
cars? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 
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Ml".  Stone :  Are  your  seniority  rights  interchangeable  be- 
tween steam  and  motor  car  service? 

Mr.  Harmon:     They  are. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  the  practice  of  your  company  to  have  a 
suthcient  number  of  engineers  qualified  to  operate  these  motor 
cars  at  all  times ! 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  you  noticed  any  difference,  Mr.  Harmon, 
in  the  cost  of  living,  between  1910  and  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Harmon :  Well,  at  Portage,  where  I  board  away  from 
home,  there  is  considerable  competition  there  and  we  pay  the 
same  prices  that  we  have  always  paid  for  our  meals.  I  pay  the 
same  price  for  my  room  there  that  I  have  always  paid.  I  have 
had  the  same  room  for  a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  Stone:     So  there  has  been  no  increase. 

Mr.  Harmon :     Not  there ;  not  where  I  run ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  How  about  your  living  expenses  at  home ;  have 
they  increased  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Harmon :  I  very  seldom  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
buying.  I  hear  my  wife  complaining  a  good  deal  about  what 
things  cost. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  are  so  busy  railroading  you  do  not  have 
time  for  marketing? 

Mr.  Harmon :  I  am  too  busy  working  and  sleeping  to  pay 
much  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman :     Mr.  Sheean,  the  witness  is  with  you. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Harmon,  how  long  have  you  been  an 
engineer  ? 

Mr.  Harmon :     22  years. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  long  were  you  a  fireman? 

Mr.  Harmon:  Well,  I  was  about  four  years  and  nine 
months  or  ten  months — something  like  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  operated  a  run  on  these  different 
divisions,  have  you,  on  the  Milwaukee,  or  have  you  always  been 
on  this  Portage  division? 

Mr.  Harmon :     No,  I  have  not  always  been  there. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  otliex'  divisions  you  have  described 
here,  you  have  run  on,  at  times? 

Mr.  Harmon :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :    How  far  do  your  seniority  rights  extend? 

Mr.  Harmon :  Mine  extend  over  what  they  call  the  North- 
ern Division,  which  is  about  249  miles,  all  told,  main  line  and  its 
branches. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  give  us  an  idea  of  what  that  Northern 
Division  is ;  what  part  of  the  Milwaukee  system  it  comprises. 

Mr.  Harmon :  Well,  it  is  a  local  road.  The  main  line  runs 
f  I'om  Milwaukee  to  Portage.  There  is  another  line  that  branches 
off  at  a  place  called  Horicon  that  runs  to  Oshkosh,  another 
branches  out  at  a  place  called  Iron  Ridge  and  runs  to  Fond  du 
Lac,  and  another  branches  out  from  the  Oshkosh  line  to  Berlin. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Having  a  total  mileage  of  about  249 1 

Mr.  Harmon :  About  249.  I  would  not  say  for  sure  that  is 
just  it,  but  it  is  pretty  close. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  on  the  run  that  you  now  have,  the  larg- 
est style  engine  which  is  being  used,  in  1914,  pays  what  rate,  as 
compared  with  the  engine,  the  largest  sized  engine,  of  the  class 
of  1910? 

Mr.  Harmon :  The  largest  size  we  used  in  1910  paid  $4.80 
up  to  December. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  Mikado  you  are  running  noAv  on  that 
division — 

Mr.  Harmon :     Pays  $5.55. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that,  on  the  same  division,  and  with  your 
time  per  trip  about  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  1910,  you  get 
$5.55  a  trip  instead  of  $4.80! 

Mr.  Harmon :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  on  this  division  between  Milwaukee  and 
Savanna,  this  long  division,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  branch 
lines  that  come  in  at  different  points  there,  are  there  not,  or 
intersections  of  different  parts  of  the  Milwaukee  system? 

Mr.  Harmon :  Well,  of  course,  they  run  over  what  we  call 
the  C.  C  &  B.  Illinois  Division,  to  a  place  called  Kittredge,  from 
Savanna,  and  then  the  tirst  branch  line  they  have  out  of  there  is 
when  you  come  to  a  place  called  Rockton,  over  through  Rock- 
ford  and  Davis  Junction.     The  next  town,  Beloit,  there  is  a 
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branch  that  runs  to  Janesville,  and  then  you  have  the  Chicago 
and  Janesville  line  crossing  at  a  place  called  Bardwell. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  an  intersection  of  lines  of  the  Mil- 
waukee road  itself? 

Mr.  Harmon :     Yes.    Then  there  is  another  at  Elkhorn. 
■    Mr.   Sheean:     This  division  between  Milwaukee  and  Sa- 
vanna is  a  line  of  road  which  intersects  the  main  line  of  the 
Milwaukee,  does  it  not ;  it  is  not  part  of  their  Trans-Continental 
line  at  all? 

Mr.  Harmon:  No.  Years  ago,  I  believe  it  was  known  as 
the  Eacine  &  Southwestern  Railroad. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What? 

Mr.  Harmon:  Years  ago,  I  believe  it  was  an  independent 
railroad  running  from  Racine  in  there  somewhere,  and  it  was 
later  made  a  part  of  the  Milwaukee  road. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  practically  all  of  the  business  that  is 
handled  on  this  line  of  road,  running  from  Milwaukee  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  down  to  Savanna,  is  a  way  freight,  or  a 
switching  en  route  proposition,  of  taking  up  and  distributing 
cars  that  come  from  other  branches  of  the  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  Harmon:  Well,  not  altogether.  They  bring  in  all  the 
through  stuff  for  Milwaukee  and  points  north  of  there,  that 
comes  from  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  they  take  it  out  of 
Milwaukee  for  that  same  district. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Between  Milwaukee  and  Savanna,  what  cities 
or  commercial  points  of  any  importance  are  there,  that  are  on 
this  line? 

Mr.  Harmon :  Well,  Beloit  and  Freeport  are  the  two  larg- 
est towns. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  Beloit  there  is  an  intersection  with  a 
branch  line? 

Mr.  Harmon:     For  Janesville,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     — of  the  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  size  of  the 
motive  power  on  this  division  that  you  know  of,  since  1910? 

Mr.  Harmon:     The  Racine-South  Western? 

Mr,  Sheean:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes;  they  had,  I  think,  what  we  call  a  D-4 
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Compound  in  lJ)l()^no,  thcv  had  what  wo  call  a  G-7  engine  in 
1910. 

Mr.  Sheeaii :  What  was  tlie  weight  of  that,  by  comparison 
with  what  thc\v  use  there  now! 

Mr.  Harmon:     They  were  rated  at  a  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  what  have  they  on  that  division  now? 

Mr.  Harmon :  Now,  they  have  what  they  call  the  C-5,  and 
L-'2 ;  they  are  both  superheaters.  One  is  a  Consolidated  and  the 
otlier  is  a  Mikado.  The  smallest  one  is  rated  at  1,350,  and  the 
Mikado  at  1,600. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  weight  on  drivers,  or  whether  the  superheater 
engine  gives  a  higher  rating  than  the  satixrated  engines  do  of 
the  same  weight  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Harmon:     I  don't  know  as  I  just  get  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  these  engines, 
the  superheated  engines  that  are  being  used  there  now,  are 
heavier,  the  weights  on  drivers,  than  the  engines  that  were  there 
before? 

Mr.  Harmon:  Oh,  yes.  The  engines  that  were  there  in 
1910,  the  G-7's,  weighed  something  like — well,  I  can  tell  you 
exactly  what  they  weighed.  The  G-7  that  they  had  in  1910 
weighed  141,000  pounds  on  the  drivers. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  is  the  weight  of  the  superheated  engine 
that  they  have  there  now? 

Mr.  Harmon:  The  C-5's,  the  smaller  class,  weigh  197,500; 
and  the  Mikados  weigh  216,500. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then  on  that  division  they  have  some  of  the 
same  engines  that  are  on  your  division? 

Mr.  Hanuon :     Of  the  Mikados,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  Mikados? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  your  division,  Mr.  Harmon,  the  freights 
are  all  handled  in  a  pool  there,  are  they? 

Mr.  Harmon  :     No ;  mostly  all  assigned  runs. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Assigned  runs  ? 

Mr.  Harmon :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  those  assigned  runs,  do  they  have  defi- 
nite leaving  time  from  terminals? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Slieean :     Assigned  daily,  are  they? 

Mr.  Harmon:  Some  of  them  work  daily.  Most  of  them 
work  daily  except  Sunday.    My  run  works  daily  except  Sunday. 

Mr.  Sheoan:  And  that  daily  run  except  Sunday  that  you 
have,  just  give  us  the  leaving  hour  and  the  time  of  arrival  on 
that  run. 

Mr.  Harmon:     Well,  we  leave  Milwaukee  at  7:30  at  night. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  i-each — 

Mr.  Harmon:  We  are  supposed  to  get  to  Portage  at  3:45 
in  the  morning.     It  is  very  seldom  we  get  there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  that  is  the  time  that  you  are  due  at  Port- 
age? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     3:45  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  on  the  return  trip  ? 

Mr.  Harmon:     We  leave  there  at  4:15  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  reach  Milwaukee  at  what  time? 

Mr.  Harmon:  We  run  extra  on  the  return  trip.  We  have 
no  schedule,  any  more  than  to  leave  at  4 :15. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  get  in  in  whatever  time  you  can? 

Mr.  Harmon :     Get  in  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  is  the  direction  of  traffic  on  that  divi- 
sion? Does  it  predominate  more  in  one  direction  than  in  the 
other?     Is  it  heavier  one  way  than  the  other? 

Mr.  Harmon :  Well,  I  think  as  a  rule  the  heaviest  tonnage 
is  westbound,  for  the  entire  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  you  would  ordinarily  get  back  from 
Portage  to  Milwaukee,  leaving  at  4:15  in  the  afternoon,  in  a 
shorter  time  than  going  from  Milwaukee  to  Portage? 

Mr.  Harmon :     No,  it  takes  longer. 

Mr.  Sheean;     It  takes  longer? 

Mr.  Harmon :  Yes.  When  we  leave  Portage  every  car  we 
have  in  the  train  sets  out  somewhere  before  we  get  to  Milwau- 
kee, and  we  are  supposed  to  try  and  get  another  train  on  the 
way  in,  bring  in  another  one  with  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  don't  start  out  with  tonnage  from  Port- 
age to  Milwaukee  then? 

Mr.  Harmon :     AVe  start  out  witli  tonnage,  if  it  is  there. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  if  it  is  there,  but  what  about  its  being 
there,  Mr.  Harmon? 

Mr.  Harmon:  It  varies.  Sometimes  we  don't  get  full  ton- 
nage. Sometimes  lately  we  have  had  to  leave  cars  over  there. 
That  is,  with  the  Mikado  we  take  seventy  long,  or  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  run  pays  about  how  much,  Mr.  Harmon? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Between  $140  and  $150  a  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Running  daily  except  Simday? 

Mr.  Hai-mon:  Yes,  sir,  that  is  about  what  I  get  out  of  it. 
I  don't  always  work  the  full  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  you  did  work  the  full  month,  what  is  there 
in  the  run? 

Mr.  Harmon:  It  would  pay  a  little  better.  It  would  pay 
about  $150. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  $150? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Let  me  see ;  what  is  the  weight  on  that  engine 
you  run  there? 

Mr.  Harmon:     $5.55. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Harmon:     $5.55. 

Mr.  Sheean:  $5.55.  And  that  is  a  26-day  month,  prac- 
tically, on  that  nm? 

Mr.  Harmon :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Where  are  these  gasoline  cars  that  you  speak 
of ;  how  many  of  them  are  there  in  service  ? 

Mr.  Harmon :     I  believe  we  have  seven. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  what  divisions? 

Mr.  Harmon:  There  is  one  that  is  working  between  Racine 
and  Corliss.  That  is  twenty-three  miles  from  Milwaukee.  That 
runs  from  Corliss  to  Racine.  It  connects  vnth  the  main  line  of 
the  Chicago  division  there.  That  is  the  only  one  that  I  know 
just  what  it  is  doing,  or  where  it  is.  I  know  they  bought  six  or 
seven  of  them  and  distributed  them  around  different  parts  of 
the  system. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  the  entire  Milwaukee  system  that 
has  seven? 

Mr.  Harmon:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  this  one  gasoline  car  that  you  speak  of 
there,  just  what  does  it  do  at  Corliss? 
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Mr.  Harmou:  Why,  it  makes  about  seven  round  trips  a 
day  to  connect  witli  the  main  line  trains  between  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  at  Corliss. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  length  of  the  run  it  makes  each  time 
is  about  twenty-three  miles? 

Mr.  Harmon :     No,  the  round  trip  is  about  fourteen  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  round  trip  about  fourteen  miles! 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  this  motor  a  combination  of  car  and  motor? 
Just  describe  it  ? 

Mr.  Harmon:  It  is  a  combination  of  engine  and  baggage 
ear  and  coach. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Are  tlie  other  six,  so  far  as  you  know,  the 
same? 

Mr.  Harmou:  They  are  all  the  same,  except  I  believe  there 
are  two  that  have  a  mail  compartment  in  addition,  one  or  two 
that  have  a  mail  compartment  in  addition  to  the  baggage  com- 
partment. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  they  are  all,  so  far  as  you  know,  used  to 
fill  some  such  requirement  as  that  one  you  have  knowledge  of 
at  Corliss,  and  running  down  to  meet  passenger  trains? 

Mr.  Harmon:  Yes,  they  all  take  the  place  of  a  train  that 
was  fonnerly  operated  under  steam. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Over  some  short  run  of  that  sort,  a  round  trip 
of  fourteen  miles  or  a  round  trip  of  twenty  miles,  something  of 
that  kind? 

Mr.  Harmon:  I  understand  that  there  is  one  that  is  used 
right  in  main  line  service,  but  I  can't  say  where  that  is. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  the  others,  so  far  as  you  know,  are  in  this 
branch  line  operation? 

Mr.  Harmon:  I  think  there  are  two  that  are  in  main  line 
service.    One  on  the  Dubuque  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  what  division? 

Mr.  Harmon:  One  on  the  Dubuque  division,  I  believe,  and 
one  up  on  the  H.  &  D.  Division,  although  I  don't  know  from  see- 
ing them  there  that  they  are  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  think  that  is  all. 

REDIEECT  EX^y^IINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  highest  rate 
paid  on  the  division  in  1910  was  $4.80? 
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Mr.  Hannou:  Xo,  1  didu't  say  that.  I  said  the  class  of 
engine  that  I  was  ruuuiiij;-,  that  was  as  I  understood  his  question. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  were  not  runniiin-  the  heaviest  class  of 
engine  on  that  division  then  in  1910? 

Mr.  Harmon:     No,  there  was  one  class  that  was  heavier. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  rate  was  that  engine  carrying? 

Mr.  Harmon:     That  carried  ten  cents  a  day  more. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  would  be  $4.90? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then  the  Mikado  came  and  now  takes  a  $5.55 
rate? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  would  be  an  increase  of  65  cents  a  hun- 
dred over  the  highest  rate  paid  in  1910? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Or  about  15  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  in  the 
rate? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  for  that  15  per  cent  they  got  an  increase 
in  tonnage  of  890  tons,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Harmon :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Or  about  83  per  cent  in  tonnage? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  believe  you  stated  you  had  worked  four  years 
and  ten  months  as  a  fireman? 

Mr.  Harmon:  Well,  I  started  tiring  the  3rd  of  October, 
1887,  and  I  was  called  in  for  examination  the  last  day  of 
August  in  1892. 

Mr.  Stone:  Are  men  still  promoted  as  promptly  as  that,  as 
engineers,  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sooner  than  that. 

Mr.  Stone:  They  are  promoted  and  actually  go  to  running, 
or  are  made  jiaper  engineers,  which  ? 

Mr.  Harmon:  No,  they  don't  get  any  running,  but  they  are 
called  in  and  qualified. 

Mr.  Stone:     They  are  called  in  and  ([ualified? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  engineers  back 
firing  on  your  division  who  have  been  actual  engineers,  not  paper 
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engineers,  1  don't  mean,  but  actual  engineers  for  a  number  of 
years,  that  are  back  firing  now  ? 

Ml-.  Harmon:  Yes,  I  liave  had  an  engineer  firing  for  me 
nearly  all  the  time  for  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  introduction  of  this 
heavy  power  has  made  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired to  handle  the  tonnage  over  that  division? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  There  are  not  nearly  so  many  engines  in  the 
service  as  there  were  in  1910,  are  there? 

Mr.  Harmon:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  So,  by  the  introduction  of  this  heavier  jjower, 
they  have  increased  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  individual 
man? 

Mr.  Harmon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Slieean:     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     Call  your  next  witness. 

(Witness  excused.) 

C.  W.  ETCHARUSON  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  is  Engineer  C.  W.  Richardson,  of  the 
Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  Railway. 

Mr.  Richardson,  you  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  employ 
of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  Railway? 

Mr.  Richardson :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  class  of  service  are  you  in? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Freight  service. 

Mr.  Stone:     How  many  years  have  you  been  in  this  service? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Eleven  years  as  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Stone :  Talk  a  little  louder  and  face  the  Board. 
Eleven  years  in  freight  service? 

Mr.  Richardson :  Well,  eleven  years  in  service ;  part  of 
that  time,  for  a  year  about,  was  in  switch  service.  I  have  been 
running  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  you  are  back  on  the  extra  list  now,  are  you 
not? 
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Ml'.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  So,  after  cloven  years  as  an  engineer  in  actual 
service,  you  find  yourself  on  the  extra  board? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Caused  by  what? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Increase  of  power,  principally. 

Mr.  Stone :     "What  class  of  engine  are  you  now  running? 

Mr.  Richardson:  On  the  extra  board  I  run  all  classes  of 
engine,  from  G8,000  ])onnds  on  the  drivers,  to  18G,000  pounds  on 
the  drivers. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  there  been  any  material  change  in  the 
tonnage  rating  on  your  division  since  1910? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Not  as  regards  to  engines  of  the  same 
class.  In  1913,  there  were  twelve  superheater  engines  bought 
and  piat  in  service,  which  handled  60  per  cent  more  tonnage  than 
the  engines  they  displaced. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  say  the  tonnage  has  been  increased  by 
placing  larger  engines  in  use,  by  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  would  be  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  prove, 
would  it,  or  can  it  be  easily  proved? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Well,  it  could  be  easily  proven.  We 
still  have  engines  which  haridle  within  fifteeji  per  cent  of  that 
which  we  had  previous  to  the  time  those  heavy  engines  were 
secured,  but  those  twelve  new  engines  displaced  engines  which 
handled  sixty  per  cent  less  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stone:  "What  was  the  rate  of  the  old  engine,  do  you 
recall  what  was  the  rate  on  the  old  engine? 

Mr.  Richardson:    Do  you  refer  to  the — 

Mr.  Stone :  To  the  price  you  were  getting,  in  1910,  on  the 
old  engine. 

Mr.  Richardson:     $4.40. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  what  rate  are  you  getting  on  this  new 
engine  that  handled  sixty  per  cent  more? 

Mr.  Richardson:     $5.30. 

Mr.  Stone:     $5.30? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Yes,  sir;  when  the  rate  was  $4.40  on  the 
small  engine,  it  was  $4.90  on  the  large  engine. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  the  liours  of  service  increased  since 
1910? 
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Mr.  Eichardson :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  the  cause  of  it? 

Mr.  Richardson:  It  takes  longer  to  get  over  the  run  with 
the  longer  trains  than  it  did  with  the  shorter  ones. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  true  that  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  the  despatchers  on  duty  that  sixteen  hours  is  the 
minimum  instead  of  the  maximum? 

Mr.  Eichardson :  That  is  our  experience  on  our  road.  The 
men  claim,  or,  rather,  they  call  it  the  minimum  rather  than  the 
maximum,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  used  that  long. 

Mr.  Stone :  What  were  your  average  monthly  earnings  on 
the  small  engine? 

Mr.  Richardson:     About  $145. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  is  the  average  earnings  for  all  the  men 
in  freight  service  up  there;  could  you  give  an  idea? 

Mr.  Eichardson :  I  figured  the  average  from  the  time  card, 
knowing  the  conditions  where  extra  work  is  done,  and  it  aver- 
aged $151  for  freight  men  and  $163  for  passenger  men ;  the  pas- 
senger rate  would  be  approximately  correct;  the  freight  men's 
average  would  really  run  higher  on  account  of  overtime. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then,  I  would  understand  that  you  based  the 
average  monthly  earnings  on  the  time  card  mileage,  and  over- 
time is  not  considered? 

Mr.  Eichardson:     No. 

Mr.  Stone :  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  heavier  engines 
cause  you  to  be  longer  on  the  road  than  formerly? 

Mr.  Eichardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:    What  are  your  usual  hours  on  duty? 

Mr.  Eichardson :     Twelve,  fourteen  and  up  to  sixteen  hours. 

Mr.  Stone :  Well,  the  schedules  of  your  trains  are  not  that 
long,  are  they? 

Mr.  Eichardson:  Most  of  our  time  freights  are  scheduled 
twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Stone :     But  you  hardly  ever  make  the  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Eichardson :     We  do,  at  times. 

Mr.  Stone:  Does  the  company  relieve  you  from  the  care 
of  your  engine  when  tied  up  under  the  law? 

Mr.  Richardson :     They  do,  when  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Stone:     Does  the  company  make  it  a  point  to  tie  you 
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up  at  places  on  the  road  where  you  can  get  hotel  acconnnodations 
and  board? 

Mr.  Eichardson:  If  the  despatcher  is  satisfie(l  we  cannot 
(make  tlie  terminal,  ho  will  tie  us  up  at  a  point  where  there  is  an 
engine  watchman  and  hotel  accommodations.  It  frequently  oc- 
curs that  we  have  to  tie  up  under  the  law,  due  to  unforeseen 
delays,  where  there  is  no  watchman  and  no  hotel  accommoda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Stone  :     In  a  case  of  that  kind,  who  watches  th(>  engine? 

Mr.  Richardson :     The  fireman. 

Mr.  Stone:  Perhaps  the  hardest  worked  man  on  the  crew 
still  has  to  continue  on  duty? 

Mr.  Richardson :  Yes,  sir ;  he  watches  the  engine,  and  if  the 
crew  is  tied  up  eight  hours  for  rest,  they  send  another  fireman 
to  relieve  him  when  the  crew  goes  to  work. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then,  by  that  method  of  operating,  he  loses  out 
on  his  next  day's  woi'k  as  a  fireman? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Yes,  sir.  If  we  get  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  home  terminal,  they  will  send  a  crew  after  the  train, 
or  have  a  following  train  pick  them  up  and  tow  them  in;  in 
which  instance  the  crew  stays  on  their  engine  and  is  towed  in. 

Mr.  Stone:  Coming  back  to  that  question  of  the  fireman, 
who  shovels  coal  on  that  hea\'y  engine  for  sixteen  hours,  and  you 
are  tied  up  under  the  law,  he  watches  the  engine  eight  hours 
longer,  in  cold  winter  weather,  does  he? 

Mr.  Richardson :  Yes,  sir ;  or  until  he  is  relieved,  until  they 
can  relieve  him  by  sending  a  man. 

Mr.  Stone :  And,  oftentimes  they  cannot  send  a  man,  no 
trains  running? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Why  do  tliey  call  the  fireman  to  watch  this 
engine,  instead  of  the  engineer? 

Mr.  Richardson:  On  account  of  the  cheaper  rate,  I  pre- 
sume. 

Mr.  Stone:  When  you  are  tied  up  under  the  law,  where 
do  you  sleep? 

Mr.  Richardson :  If  there  are  hotel  accommodations  we  go 
there;  if  not,  into  the  caboose,  usually. 

Mr.  Stone:  Are  tie-ups  under  the  law  quite  frequent  on 
vour  road? 
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Mr.  Richardson:     During  the  hard  winter  weather. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  have  severe  weather  in  that  country  up 
there,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Eieliardson :  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  very  severe  from  the  first  of 
December  and  sometimes  the  first  of  November,  until  the  first  of 
April. 

Mr.  Stone:     About  how  cold  does  it  get  up  there? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Not  infrequently  down  to  38  and  40  de- 
grees. 

Mr.  Stone :     Below  zero  ? 

Mr.  Richardson :     Below  zero ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  handling  these  trains  with  the  heavy  power, 
in  your  judgment,  has  your  responsibility  been  increased? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  what  way? 

Mr.  Richardson :  Well,  it  requires  a.  great  deal  more  atten- 
tion and  skill  to  handle  longer  trains,  in  starting  the  train,  so 
that  every  car  starts  one  at  a  time,  in  order  to  avoid  damaging 
draft  gear,  and  more  skill  and  care  must  be  used  in  stopping,  in 
order  to  avoid  breaking  in  two.  In  switching  and  looking  for 
signals,  the  man  who  is  giving  the  signal  is  usually  further 
away. 

Mr.  Stone:     Have  you  any  terminal  delay  on  your  road? 

Mr.  Richardson:  We  get  a  terminal  delay  when  making 
mileage  only,  after  twenty  minutes  has  elapsed  for  getting  from 
where  the  train  is  set  out  to  the  engine  house. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  are  allowed  twenty  minutes? 

Mr.  Richardson:    Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  After  more  than  twenty  minutes  you  get 
mileage  ? 

Mr.  Richardson :     After  twenty  minutes  we  get  mileage. 

Mr.  Stone :     Actual  miles  ? 

Mr.  Richardson :     A  mile  for  each  six  minutes. 

Mr.  Stone:     Delay? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  But,  unless  the  twenty  minutes  is  exceeded 
after  your  arrival,  you  get  no  terminal  delay? 

Mr.  Richardson:     No. 

Mr.  Stone:  Your  time  is  counted  from  when,  from  the 
time  you  are  called,  or  from  the  time  you  are  called  to  be  on 
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duty.  For  cxaniijlo,  if  you  were  called  to  leave  at  7  o'clock 
this  moniing-,  when  would  your  time  begin? 

Mr.  Richardson:  At  6:30,  on  revenue  freight  only,  when 
handling  reveiuie  freight. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  you  are  paid  that  thirty  minutes  as  an 
arbitrary,  or  if  it  runs  into  overtime? 

Ml-.  Richardson:     It  is  arbitrary,  on  revenue  freight  only. 

Mr.  Stone:  When  it  gets  down  to  about  forty  below  zero, 
it  is  a  pretty  hard  jol)  to  fii-e  an  engine  in  that  kind  of  weather, 
is  it  not? 

Ml-.  Richardson :  Yes,  it  is  very  hard.  The  thing  is  frozen 
up,  unless  the  engine  is  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  do  you  ever  get  them  ready  outside  the 
roundhouse  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Yes,  sir;  there  are  times  when  it  is  nec- 
essary, especially  when  we  are  tied  up  at  a  number  of  places, 
where  we  cannot  get  the  engine  in  the  house,  or  we  are  all  snowed 
up  at  night  when  we  get  in,  and  they  are  still  snowed  up  in  the 
morning.  On  some  of  the  engines  we  have  a  steam  hose,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  use  that  in  order  to  get  oil  on  them  and  get 
the  grease  cups  filled.  Where  we  have  not  a  steam  hose  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  torch  out  of  oil  waste  and  light  it  up  and 
thaw  out  the  joints,  in  order  to  get  oil  on  them. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  mean  by  that  that  they  become  so  coated 
over  with  snow  and  ice  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  oil  into  the 
bearings  at  all? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  you  have  either  to  thaw  it  off  with  a  torch 
'made  of  burning  waste  or  else  with  the  steam  hose? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  it  is  a  nice  job,  when  the  thermometer  is 
forty  below  zero,  thawing  out  an  engine  with  a  steam  hose,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Richardson :     Rather  disagreeable,  yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  get  soaking  wet  if  you  keep  it  up  long 
enough,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     How  long  are  you  called  before  leaving  time? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Two  hours. 
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Mr.  Stone:  For  example,  you  were  going  to  leave  at  7 
o'clock  this  morning,  you  would  be  called  at  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  Richardson :     At  5  A.  M. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  long  do  you  generally  figure  on  being 
on  your  engine  before  leaving  time? 

Mr.  Richardson :     At  least  fifty  minutes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then,  I  would  understand  from  that,  although' 
you  are  only  allowed  an  arbitrary  allowance  of  thirty  minutes, 
that  you  feel  that  it  requires  fifty  minutes  to  get  ready? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Yes,  sir.  We  are  obliged  to  fill  lubri- 
cators, trim  electric  headlight,  see  that  all  necessary  supplies 
and  flags  and  torpedoes  and  necessary  things  for  protecting  the 
train  on  the  road  are  on,  and  fill  all  the  grease  cups,  oil  the 
engine,  and  take  her  out  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  do  your  own  hostling? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  regard  to  switching  service  on  your  road, 
you  have  a  number  of  switch  engines  on  your  railroad,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     All  kinds  and  sizes? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  have  some  very  heavy  power  in  switch 
engine  service,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Richardson:  We  have  only  one  veiy  heavy  engine  in 
switching  service ;  a  number  of  them  are  medium  size. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  the  rate  is  the  same  for  all? 

Mr.  Richardson :     The  rate  is  the  same  for  all. 

Mr.  Stone:    What  is  that  rate? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Four  dollars. 

Mr.  Stone:    For  a  ten-hour  day! 

Mr.  Richardson:     For  a  ten-hour  day. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  is  just  the  same  as  the  fireman  gets  for 
firing  a  Mallet  engine  in  the  yard,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Richardson :  We  have  no  Mallet  engines.  I  do  }i6t 
know  what  the  rate  is. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  your  judgment,  have  they  increased  the  size 
of  switch  engines  since  1910? 

Mr.  Richardson :  Yes,  they  put  a  class  of  road  engines  into 
the  yard  which  were  heavier. 
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Mr.  Stone:     How  long  ago  was  tliat? 

Mr.  Richardson :     iVbout  a  year  ago,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  your  judgment,  did  this  putting  of  this  road 
engine  in  the  yard  as  a  switch  engine  increase  the  work  of  the 
engine  crew  in  yard  service? 

Mr.  Kiehardson :  Yes,  it  did.  It  is  much  more  inconvenient 
to  handle  a  road  engine  in  yard  service,  on  account  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  cab  fixtures  and  the  air  brake;  a  switch 
engine  usually  has  a  sloping  tank,  and  a  road  engine  has  a  high 
tank,  which  is  hard  to  see  over.  The  road  engines,  the  ones  I 
referred  to,  are  heavier  than  the  ones  which  were  previously 
used  in  the  yard ;  they  handle  more  cars  and  it  makes  it  harder 
for  the  engineer  to  see  a  signal,  when  the  man  who  is  giving  the 
signal  is  further  away. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  it  makes  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  lean 
clear  out  the  side  of  the  cab  in  order  to  catch  signals  at  all 
around  that  big  tank,  does  it  notf 

Mr.  Richardson :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  is  also  true  that  the  clearance  is  very  close 
in  these  j^ards,  which  increases  the  risk,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Richardson :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  believe  you  stated  the  rate  was  four  dollars. 
How  does  it  come  that  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  is  not 
paying  $4.25,  the  same  switching  rate  as  the  other  roads? 

Mr.  Richardson:  We  have  never  been  able  to  secure  that 
much  money. 

Mr.  Stone:     Have  you  any  mine  runs  on  your  road? 

Mr.  Richardson :  I'es,  sir,  we  have  quite  a  number  of  them 
in  the  summer  time,  in  the  iron  ore  business. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  rate  of  pay  are  they  allowed  for  this 
service? 

Mr.  Richardson:     The  switching  rate,  four  dollars. 

Mr.  Stone:     They  are  not  paid  the  road  rate,  then? 

Mr.   Richardson:     In  speaking  of  mine   runs,   you  mean 
where  the  engine  is  used  in  gathering  the  ore  and  bringing  it 
to  the  main  line? 
■  Mr.  Stone:     Yes. 

Mr.  Richardson:     That  is  as  I  understood  you. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all  done  for  the  switching  rate? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stone :  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  yonr  part  of  the  country  since  1910? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase.  There  are  only  two  places  that  I  recall  where  the  rate 
has  remained  the  same,  and  that  is  where  there  are  company 
houses  maintained.  At  all  other  places  the  rate  has  increased  at 
least  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  is,  outside  of  the  two  eating  houses  main- 
tained b}^  the  company? 

,  Mr.  Richardson:  Yes,  sir;  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
where  the  rate  has  not  increased  the  quality  has  decreased  to 
the  same  extent. 

Mr.  Stone :  How  about  your  living  expenses  at  home ;  have 
they  increased  ? 

Mr.  Richardson :  They  have  increased  materially  during 
the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  are  not  living  any  better  than  you  did 
before,  are  you? 

Mr.  Richardson:     I  cannot  say  that  I  am. 

Mr.  Stone :  So  it  is  simply  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
same  character  of  living  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  say  you  are  back  on  the  extra  board,  after 
eleven  years  actual  experience  as  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Due  to  what?    Due  to  heavy  power? 

Mr.  Richardson :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:     When  did  you  go  back  to  the  extra  board? 

Mr.  Richardson :  I  was  displaced  on  my  regular  I'un  along, 
I  believe  it  was,  in  April  last  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  April,  1914? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  change  in  power  on  that  road  took 
place  at  or  near  April,  1914? 

Mr.  Richardson:  There  was  no  change  in  power  at  that 
time.  This  heavy  power  that  I  speak  of  was  put  in  the  service 
the  previous  summer. 
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Mr.  Sheean:     What  time  was  it  installed? 
Mr.  Richardson:     About  the  middle  of  the  summer;  about 
June  or  July,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean :    June  or  July,  1913  ? 
Mr.  Richardson :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  what  was  the  power  and  the  number  of 
engines  installed  in  June  or  July,  1913 1 

Mr.  Richardson :     They  were  a  superheater  engine,  164,350 
pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  many  engines  were  put  on  the  division 
on  which  you  were  running  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Not  on  that  division  alone. 
Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  how  many  engines  were  put  on  the  en- 
tire railroad? 

Mr.  Richardson :     They  were  put  in  the  service  on  the  en- 
tire railroad,  twelve. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  engines  did  those  twelve  superheaters 
displace? 

Mr.  Richardson:     They    displaced     an     engine    weighing 
84,000  pounds  on  drivers,  with  a  tractive  power  of  21,000. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  regard  to  the  84,000  pounds  on  drivers 
engine,  where  was  that  engine  used  in  freight  service? 
Mr.  Richardson:     They  were  used  on  all  runs. 
Mr.  Sheean:     How  many  on  your  division? 
Mr.  Richardson :     Two  steadily,  and  the  one  I  was  on,  three 
men  on  there,  they  put  two  on  there  steady,  and  at  times  there 
were  three  on  the  run. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Wliat    became    of   these    84,000   pounds    on 
drivers  engines? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Some   of  them   were   put   in  switching 
service  and  some  of  them  out  of  service  entirely. 
Mr.  Sheean:     Just  junked? 
Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  old  were  those  84,000  pounds  on  drivers 
engines  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Considerably  older  than  I  was   in  the 
service. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Of  a  type  and  style  not  being  turned  out  by 
any  locomotive  builders  at  the  present  time? 
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Mr.  Richardson:  I  don't  believe  they  are  building  any  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  many  years  since  the  type  and  style  of 
the  84,000  pounds  on  drivers  engines  were  being  built  and  turned 
out  for  railroads? 

Mr.  Richardson:     I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  how  long  since  you  have  seen  any  new 
engines  of  that  type  and  style  ijeing  put  on  any  railroad? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Of  the  smaller  type? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes,  the  84,000  pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Richardson:  Why,  I  don't  believe  they  are  building 
them  any  more. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  have  not  been  for  a  good  many  years, 
have  they,  Mr.  Richardson? 

Mr.  Richardson:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  time  that  is  made  on  this  run  that 
you  have,  runs  anywhere  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours? 

Mr.  Richardson :  The  schedule  is  twelve  hours,  and  it  ran 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours,  in  making  it.  Of  course  we  never 
exceeded  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Sheean :     In  1910  what  was  the  time  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Richardson:     The  schedule  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Sheean :     The  schedule  was  twelve  hours  ? 

Mr.  Richardson :    Yes,  sir,  and  has  been  for  years. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Every  time  you  ran  that  run  in  twelve  hours 
you  drew  two  hours'  overtime? 

Mr.  Richardson:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Richardson :     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  the  run  you  make? 

Mr.  Richardson :     The  division  is  133  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     133  miles? 

Mr.  Richardson:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  any  time  that  you  ran  into  overtime, 
both  before  and  since  1910,  how  much  pay  were  you  drawing  in 
overtime  in  1910,  on  these  84,000  pounds  on  drivers  engines? 

Mr.  Richardson:  In  speaking  of  1910,  do  you  mean  after 
the  last  increase? 

Mr.  Sheean :  No,  before  the  increase  was  given  you — that 
was  given  December  24,  1910? 
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Mr.  Kichaidson :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Now,  when  you  ran  into  overtime  and  were 
paid  by  the  hour  on  any  of  these  trips,  in  1910,  what  rate  per 
hour  were  you  being  paid  on  that  84,000  pounds  on  drivers 
engine? 

Mr.  Richardson :     44  cents. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  are  you  being  paid  per  hour  now,  if  it 
runs  into  overtime? 

Mr.  Richardson:     With  the  same  class? 

Mr.  Slieean:  No,  with  the  class  you  are  operating  there 
now. 

Mr.  Richardson:     I  operate  on  all  kinds  of  engines. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  don 't  have  any  44  cents  an  hour  engines, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Richardson :  Oh,  yes ;  we  still  have  those  engines ;  they 
haven't  all  been  replaced. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  many  of  them  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:  There  are  about  forty  of  those  engines, 
but  they  are  not  all  being  used  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman :  Mr.  Sheean,  will  you  please  suspend.  We 
will  take  a  recess  until  2 :30  o  'clock  P.  M. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :30  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  recess  was  taken  untU 
2:30  o'clock  P.  M.) 

After  Recess. 

The  Chairman :     The  witness  is  with  you,  Mr.  Sheean. 

C.  W.  RICHARDSON  was  recalled  for  further  examination 
and,  ha^'ing  been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Richardson,  what  run  was  it  that  you 
had,  prior  to  going  on  the  extra  list,  between  what  points? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Between  Marquette  and  Thomaston. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Richardson:     Between  Marquette  and  Thomaston. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  what  kind  of  a  rim  was  that? 

Mr.  Ricliardson :     Time  freight. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Time  freight? 

Mr.  Richardson :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  long  were  you  on  that  run? 

Mr.  Richardson :     Nearly  two  years. 
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Mr.  Sbeean :  Do  the  same  number  of  time  freights  operate 
on  that  division  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Eichardson:  They  have  for  quite  a  number  of  years; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sbeean:  When  was  the  number  of  time  freights  re- 
duced ! 

Mr.  Eichardson:  There  has  not  been  any  reduction  in  the 
number  of  time  freights  on  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Sbeean :  It  was  a  reduction  of  what  trains  that  caused 
your  demotion  to  the  extra  list! 

Mr.  Eichardson:  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  heavy  power 
handled  more  cars.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  men,  and  I, 
myself,  held  to  the  extra  list  for  a  number  of  years,  when  I  could 
have  held  a  regular  run,  but  preferred  the  extra  list  because  of 
the  smaller  engines  that  made  better  mileage  and  got  over  the 
road  (juicker ;  and  we  preferred  them  to  the  regular  runs.  When 
the  heavier  power  came  in  and  they  took  longer  to  get  over  the 
road,  I,  and  a  number  of  others,  went  to  the  regular  run  and 
held  it,  at  least  I  did  until  I  was  displaced  by  an  older  man. 

Mr.  Sbeean:  Then  you  elected  to  go  to  the  regular  run 
back  about  1911? 

Mr.  Eichardson:     About  that  time,  1911  or  1912.  . 

Mr.  Sheean:     1911  or  1912? 

Mr.  Eichardson:     Yes;  I  don't  remember  just  exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Previous  to  that  time,  your  seniority  entitled 
you  to  take  a  regular  run,  but  you  preferred  to  work  on  the 
extra  list"? 

Mr.  Eichardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  at  the  present  time,  your  seniority 
would  entitle  j'ou  to  a  regular  run  ? 

Mr.  Eichardson:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  reduction  has  there  been  in  the  number 
of  regular  runs!    What  trains  have  been  taken  off! 

Mr.  Eichardson:  There  have  been  three  local  runs  taken 
off,  regular  runs. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Three  local  runs  ? 

Mr.  Eichardson :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Those  are  between  what  points,  and  when 
were  thev  taken  off? 
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Mr.  Richardson:  Tliej'  are  annulled  by  bulletin;  they  are 
still  on  the  time  card. 

Mr.  Sbeean:     When  were  they  annulled? 

Mr.  Eichardsou:  They  have  been  run  irregularly  for,  I 
believe,  two  months  now. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Back  of  two  months  ago,  what  reduction  was 
there  in  the  last  three  years  in  the  number  of  assigned  or  regu- 
lar trains? 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  don't  believe  that  there  has  been  any 
change,  in  fact  there  has  not  been,  in  the  number  of  trains  on  the 
time  card.  A  great  deal  of  our  business  is  done  ^vith  extras, 
outside  of  the  time  freight  and  local  on  each  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Back,  as  far  as  1911,  your  seniority  entitled 
you  to  take  one  of  the  regular  assigned  runs? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  elected  not  to  take  that  so  that  a  man 
below  you  on  the  list  did  take  the  regular  assignment? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You,  of  your  own  volition,  stayed  in  the  pool 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  in  1912,  you  exercised  jonv  seniority, 
and  took  a  regular  run? 

Mr.  Richardson :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  regiilar  run  was  one  that  was  taken 
off  the  card  within  the  last  month  or  two? 

Mr.  Richardson:  No,  not  that  regular  run;  not  that  par- 
ticular run. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  did  you  happen  to  lose  that  regular  run 
that  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Due  to  the  fact  that  older  men,  who  had 
remained  on  the  extra  list,  took  the  regular  i"un.  There  is  very, 
very  light  work  on  tlie  extra  runs,  and  those  older  men  went  to 
the  regular  runs. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  men,  previous  to  1911  or  1912,  liad  preferred  to  stay  on  the 
extra  board,  instead  of  taking  the  regular  assignment  that  their 
seniority  entitled  them  to? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And,  since  that  time,  they  have  exercised  the 
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right  of  taking  a  reg-ular  run,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  j)oolt 

Mr.  Richardson:  Yes,  sir,  due  to  tlie  fact  that  there  is 
very  little  doing  in  the  pool. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  in  the  pool,  there  has  been  on  the  Du- 
luth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  provision 
in  the  schedule,  has  there  not,  whereby  the  extra  list  is  kept 
down  to  such  a  number  as  to  provide  26  days  per  month  to  those 
in  the  pool? 

Mr.  Richardson :  There  is  a  provision  in  the  schedule,  but 
it  has  not  always  been  done. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  what  time  was  any  request  made  by  the 
men  on  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  to  reduce  the  pool 
so  as  to  give  26  days,  and  which  request  was  declined  by  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Our  business  there  fluctuates  there  a 
great  deal.  There  are  times  when  there  will  be  quite  a  number 
on  the  list  and  they  will  be  very  busy,  and  then  it  will  slow  up 
again  and  there  will  be  so  many  men  on  the  list  that  there  are 
not  sufficient  runs  for  them  to  make  the  26  days,  and  this  request 
comes  quite  frequently  to  the  roundhouse  foreman,  it  is  gener- 
ally left  to  him,  I  believe,  and  is  at  times  taken  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  refused 
to  cut  the  list. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  never  known  a  case  of  refusal 
where  request  was  made  by  the  men? 

Mr.  Richardson:  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do,  where  it  has 
been  made  strong. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then  the  reason  that  the  older  men,  yourself 
among  them,  back  in  1911,  remained  on  the  extra  list  was  be- 
cause the  earnings  in  the  pool  were  larger  than  you  would  obtain 
on  the  regular  assignment? 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  made  much  more  money  when  I  was 
running  in  the  pool  than  I  have  since  on  the  regular  run. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  that  was  the  reason  that  induced  you 
to  stay  there  at  that  time? 

Mi-.  Richardson:     That  was  the  reason;  yes,  sir. 

Ml".  Sheean :  And  you  continued  running  on  the  extra  list 
how  long  a  time  after  your  seniority  entitled  you  to  take  a  regu- 
lar run,  if  you  wanted  it? 

Mr.  Richardson :     Well,  there  were  various  times  for  a  num- 
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ber  of  years  wheu  1  could  havo  socurod  a  reg-ular  run,  by  exer- 
cising my  seniority  rights. 

Mr.  Slieean :     How  far  back  ? 

Mr.  Eicliardson :     Ob,  probably  five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  Slieean :  And  upon  your  failing  to  exercise  your  rights, 
it  went  down  the  list  below  you,  until  some  one  was  found  who 
did  exercise  the  right  to  take  the  regular  run? 

Mr.  Richardson :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  you  s^joke  of  tie-ups  being  frequent  on 
the  Dulutli,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by 
tie-ups  being  frequent  ? 

Mr.  Richardson :  Well,  during  the  winter  months  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  tie-ujjs  there. 

Mr.  Slieean:     What  do  you  mean  by  quite  a  number? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Why,  possibly  two  or  three  on  one  day. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Well,  how  many  through  a  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:     I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Would  tie-ups  run  up  to  anything  like  one 
per  cent  of  the  entire  trains  operated  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Richardson :     I  think  so.    I  think  it  would  run  more. 

Mr.  Sheean :     More  than  one  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  a  particular  month,  I  mean  spread  out 
through  a  year? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Spread  through  the  year? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Richardson:     I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  it  would. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  you  have  kept  no  record  or  made  no  in- 
vestigation ? 

Mr.  Richardson:     No,  I  have  no  definite  record. 

Mr.  Sheean :  During  the  entire  fiscal  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1913,  would  you  say  that  about  11,000  freight  trains  oper- 
ated was  about  the  number  operated  through  that  year? 

Mr.  Richardson:     I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  nor  without — 

Mr.  Sheean :  Would  you  say  that  the  total  number  of  trains 
on  that  railroad  which  were  between  terminals  more  than  six- 
teen hours,  including  all  those,  whether  tied  up  or  for  what  cause, 
between  terminals  more  than  sixteen  hours,  was  as  low  as  80, 
out  of  a  total  of  11,000  ? 
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Mr.  Richardson :  I  could  not  give  anything  definite  in  re- 
gard to  that,  because  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to — 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  are  just  speaking  from  your  general  im- 
pression? 

Mr.  Richardson:  The  general  conditions  as  we  saw  them 
during  the  last  few  years,  that  they  have  been  greater  in  number. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Greater  in  number  in  1913  and  1914  than  they 
were  in  1910? 

Mr.  Richardson :     Since  the  heavier  power  has  been  secured. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  if  in  fact,  the  total  number  during  the 
whole  year  of  1913  was  less  than  80,  out  of  a  total  operation  of 
over  11,000  trains,  how  low  would  you  say  it  was  back  in  1910? 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  don't  1)elieve  I  get  you  on  that,  Mr. 
Sheean : 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there 
were  more  in  1913  than  there  were  in  1910.  If  the  records  of 
that  road  show  that  the  total  number  of  trains  which  were  on 
the  road  more  than  sixteen  hours  between  terminals  was  less 
than  80,  and  that  the  total  number  of  trains  operated  was  over 
11,000,  how  much  lower  than  that  proportion  would  you  say  the 
operation,  in  1910,  was,  where  the  sixteen  hour  limit  was  ex- 
ceeded ? 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  would  not  attempt  to  give  anything 
more  than  a  general  impression  from  the  information  I  have. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  all  you  intended  to  convey  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  Mr.  Stone,  that  tie-ups  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence? 

Mr.  Richardson :  They  are  during  certain  months  of  the 
year.  As  to  a  comparison,  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  in  per- 
centages what  they  were  over  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  spoke  of  a  mine  run  on  the  road  on 
which  you  worked ;  just  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  a  mine  run, 
describe  the  operation  which  you  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Richardson:  Those  mine  runs,  they  are  called  switch 
engines  there,  because  they  are  classified  as  switch  engines. 
They  take  the  emiities  from  where  the  main  line  trains  set  them 
out. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Take  the  particular  run  you  have  in  mind, 
the  starting  point,  give  that,  and  where  they  go  to  and  whatt 
thev  do. 
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Mr.  Kichardson:  Well,  the  switch  eugine  leaves  South 
Ishpeuiing-  at  7  A.  M.,  and  thoy  run  lijilit  to  Negaunee. 

Mr.  Sheeau:     How  far? 

Mr.  Kichardson:     Three  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  on  the  main  line! 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Three  miles? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Yes,  sir.  They  take  the  empties  from 
the  side  track  where  the  road  crew  sets  them  out,  take  them  to 
the  mine  and  place  them,  gather  the  loads  and  haul  them  to  the 
imain  line  sidings  for  the  road  crews  to  get. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  you  have  gone  from  South  Ishpeming 
to— 

Mr.  Richardson:     To  Negaunee. 

Mr.  Sheean:     A  distance  of  three  miles! 

Mr.  Richardson:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  that  string  of  empties  is  set  on  the  sid- 
ing at  Negaunee? 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  engine  runs 
light.  The  empties  run  the  other  way.  They  come  to  South 
Ishpeming  to  tie  up. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  leave  South  Ishpeming  with  a  light  en- 
gine! 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  go  out  three  miles! 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then  what  do  you  do  after  going  out  the 
'three  miles  with  the  light  engine! 

Mr.  Richardson:     You  get  the  switching  crew  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  the  engine  has  just  the  engineer  and 
fireman,  who  have  gone  the  three  miles? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  at  Negaunee  you  pick  up  the  switching 
(urew,  the  foreman  and  two  switchmen? 

Mr.  Richai'dson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Then,  what  is  done! 

Mr.  Richardson :  Go  to  the  siding  where  the  road  crew  set 
"out  the  empties,  get  a  train  of  empties  and  take  them  to  the 
■mines  and  place  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  far  is  it  to  the  mine? 
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Mr.  Richardson:  It  would  range  all  the  way  from  half  a 
mile  to  I  believe  four  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Depending  upon  what  particular  mine  or 
what  number  of  mines — 

Mr.  Richardson:     Number  of  mines. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Then,  what  is  done? 

Mr.  Richardson:  They  gather  the  loads  and  take  them 
back  to  the  main  line  and  put  them  on  the  side  track. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Take  them  back  to  the  main  line  at  Negaunee? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  after  placing  them  there,  the  engine 
goes  back  light  to  South  Ishpeming,  does  it? 

Mr.  Richardson:  They  continue  that  a  number  of  times 
during  the  day.  They  work  from  ten  to  tw^elve  or  thirteen 
hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:  They  run  out  from  South  Ishpeming,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  to  Negaunee? 

Mr.  Richardson:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  then,  on  the  line  or  branch  that  goes  to 
these  different  mines,  from  one  to  four  miles — 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  — they  set  out  and  pick  up  cars,  taking  the 
empties  from  the  siding  wdiere  the  road  crew  leaves  them? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  bringing  back  to  that  siding  and  assem- 
bling the  loaded  cars? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then  they  are  switching  all  the  time  from 
the  time  they  get  to  Negaunee"? 

Mr.  Richai'dson:  They  call  it  switching,  but  it  is  not  what 
is  generally  considered  switching. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  how  is  that  any  different  from  a  crew 
going  out  and  assembling,  from  any  number  of  industries,  a 
number  of  cars,  and  putting  them  on  a  siding  for  the  road  crews? 

Mr.  Richardson:  They  are  handling  larger  units;  larger 
bunches  of  cars  at  the  time,  and  they  are  not  in  a  freight  yard, 
for  instance,  wdth  a  switch  engine  making  up  trains.  Their 
work  is  considerably  different.  Their  work  is  more  like  road 
work. 
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Mr.  Shccau:  'J'lic  total  road  operation  there  is  from  one  to 
four  miles,  to  these  different  mines  along  this  branch  road,  is  it? 

Mr.  Kichardson:     Yes,  sir,  the  branches. 

Mr.  Hlieean:     Along  the  branches! 

Mr.  Kichardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  They  are  setting  in  empties  and  taking  out 
loads? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  bringing  them  down  to  the  main  line? 

Mr.  Richardson :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  setting  them  upon  the  assembly  track 
there  f 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir,  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  they  do  not  do  anything  othei-  than 
that  in  the  mine  run  operations  that  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Richardson :  There  are  a  number  that  do  not.  There 
is  one  crew  j;i  both  the  Ishpeming  and  Negaunee  yards  that  does 
both  station  snatching  and  mine  run. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  what  way  does  the  station  switching  at 
Negaunee  differ  from  the  switching  of  these  cars  to  and  from 
the  mines! 

Mr.  Richardson :  The  station  switching  at  Negaunee  is 
handling  a  few  cars  at  a  time.  It  is  spotting  a  car  in  different 
places,  on  team  tracks  and  warehoiises,  and  SAvitching  cars  out 
for  main  line  trains.  The  mine  run  engine  is  really  handling 
a  road  train ;  they  come  along  and  couple  up  to  her  and  will  take 
twenty-five  or  thirty  cars  out  to  a  mine,  setting  them  out  there, 
and  take  a  train  of  cars  back. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  they  will  take  them  out  anywhere 
from  one  to  four  miles  ? 

Mr.  Richardson :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Dropping  off  some  of  them  at  one  of  the 
mines  on  the  way,  and  going  on  to  another ;  or,  when  you  spoke 
of  the  distance  varying  from  one  to  four,  did  you  mean  going  to 
different  mines  at  different  times  in  the  day! 

Ml-.  Richardson:  There  is  one  branch  that  is  about  four 
miles  long.  They  would  in  many  instances  take  a  train,  a  full 
train,  out  there  and  bring  all  they  could  handle,  back. 

Mr.  Sheean :     From  the  mine  further  south  on  that  branch  ? 

Mr.  Richardson :     From  that  particular  mine ;  that  is,  where 
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a  steam  shovel  would  be  loading  from  stock  piles,  or  supplying  it 
for  the  pockets.  , 

Mr.  Sheean :  Does  this  engine  that  you  spoke  of,  does  that, 
on  taking  the  emjities  out  there,  proceed  to  spot  the  cars  as 
they  are  loaded  from  the  steam  shovels,  or  does  it  simply  deliver 
them  at  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Richardson :  They  deliver  them  at  the  mines,  but  when 
there  is  a  steam  shovel  working  they  have  a  spotting  engine 
there. 

Mr.  Sheean :     A  spotting  engine  out  at  the  mine  I 

Ml".  Eichardson:    Yes. 
ij/c 'Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  opei'ated  in  connection  with  the  mine 
tjpei-ationf     ' 

Mr.  Richardson:  No,  sir;  the  railroad  company  furnishes 
tha,t  spotting  engine. 

I       Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  separate  from  this  mine  rim  you  are 
speaking  of* 

Mr.  Richardson:  Yes,  sir,  it  is  in  regard  to  the  work,  but 
not  in  regard  to  the  pay. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  the  mine  run  engine  you  have  described 
simply  takes  the  loads  when  they  are  loaded  and  brings  them 
d0wn  this  branch,  whether  it  be  one  mile  or  four  miles,  to  the 
main  line  1 

Mr.  Eichardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  spots  them  on  an  assembly  track  1 

Mr.  Richardson :     Yes. 
I      Mr.  Sheean :     And  it  takes  the  empties  from  another  track, 
at  the  main  line,  and  delivers  them,  empty,  at  such  mines  as 
need  them? 
■  :  Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  it  is  engaged  in  that  work  from  ten  to 
tiv;elve  or  often  thirteen  hours  a  day! 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

:Mr.  Slieean:     That  is,  the  mine  run  operation  as  it  exists 
on  your  line ;  the  one  that  you  have  spoken  of,  is  typical  of  the 
mine  runi  operations  that  you  speak  of,  is  it? 
f;      Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is. 
:  .  Mr.  Sheean:    There  are  on  this  line  a  number  of  these 
branches  or  short  lines  running  to  the  mines?     :  ;    .'il 

in-joMr.VEicibaj'dsoni:  ,i  Quite  a  number;  of  themi:    ■  >  Ivl 
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Mr.  Sheean :     At  different  places  1 

Ml-.  Richardson :     Quite  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Quite  a  number  of  them? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  a  large  i)art  of  the  tonnage,  or  a  con- 
siderable })art  of  the  tonnage  on  that  line,  is  the  output  of  these 
mines  I 

Mr.  Richardson:     During  the  siinimer  months,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  mined  there? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Iron  ore. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Any  copper  on  this  line! 

Mr.  Richardson:  There  is,  on  the  Mineral  Range  Road, 
that  is  a  road  controlled  by  the  South  Shore,  and  the  crews  of 
which  are  working  under  our  schedule. 

Mr.  Sheean:    How  long  is  this  Mineral  Range  Railroad? 

Mr.  Richardson:  With  the  various  branches,  I  think  it  is 
about  75  or  80  miles ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Of  that,  about  how  much  is  main  line? 

Mr.  Richardson:     I  refer  to  main  line. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  refer  to  main  line? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  are  counting  in  the  main  line,  all  the  off- 
shoots to  the  different  mines  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  don't  mean  mere  switching  spurs. 

Mr.  Richardson :     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  isn't  the  Mineral  Range  a  series  of 
ramifications  to  different  mines? 

Mr.  Richardson :     I  believe  you  have  expressed  it  properly. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  goes  simply  to  this  mining  industry  in  that 
neighborhood,  that  is  practically  its  whole  output? 

Mr.  Richardson :  Yes,  practically  all  their  business  is  cop- 
per ore. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  long  a  time  during  each  year  are  those 
mines  in  operation? 

Mr.  Richardson :     The  mines  operate  all  the  year  around. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  long  do  you  have  traffic  from  them,  then? 

Mr.  Richardson :  Prom  the  last  of  April  up  to  sometimes 
the  first  of  December. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  then,  from  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
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ber  down  to  April,  that  traffic  is  at  an  end,  is  it,  ordinarily,  or 
very  light! 

Mr.  Richardson :  Ordinarily ;  they  ship  a  certain  amount  of 
ore  to  furnaces  during  the  "winter,  but  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  controlled  by  navigation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Richardson :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     The  fact  of  navigation  being  open? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  New,  in  1910,  when  your  earnings  averaged' 
monthly  about  $140,  how  many  miles  a  month  were  you  making 
to  make  that  $140? 

Mr.  Richardson:    About  3,000  miles,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Richardson :    About  3,000  miles,  I  guess,  I  am  not- sure. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  how  many  hours  per  month? 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  wouldn't  attempt  to  say  as  to  that,  be- 
cause some  of  that  was  made  in  mileage  and  part  of  it  was  in 
hours,  where  the  hours  exceeded  the  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  1914,  when  you  were  averaging  about  $151 
a  month,  about  how  many  miles  were  you  making? 

Mr.  Richardson :  I  think  I  have  a  record  of  the  miles  here. 
With  the  heavier  engines,  about  28  days. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  28  days  now? 

Mr.  Richardson:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     As  against  how  many  days  in  1910  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  don't  believe  that  I  gather  just  exactly 
what  you  want  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  understood  you  to  say,  upon  direct  examina- 
tion, Mr.  Richardson,  that  in  1910  your  earnings  averaged  about 
$140  a  month. 

Mr.  Richardson :  No,  I  think  not.  I  expressed  that  as  my 
earnings  covering  the  last  two  years.  That  is  the  way  I  under-, 
stood  the  question. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  you,  but  as  I  caught 
it,  your  earnings,  while  you  were  using  the  smaller  engine,  were 
about  $140  a  month,  and  your  earnings,  since  using  the  larger 
engine,  were  about  $151  a  month. 

Mr.  Richardson :  No.  As  I  i-ecoUect,  and  as  I  understopd 
the  question,  it  was  what  were  my  earnings  during  the  last  two 
years,  which  I  placed  at  about  $145  a  month,  which  would  cGV«r. 
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the  $151  that  I  referred  to  as  the  average  mileage,  fixed  on  time 
card  mileage  for  all  men  now. 

Mr.  Sheeau:     That  i.s,  the  average  for  all  men,  about  $151? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Ba.sed  on  the  time  card  mileage,  yes,  sir. 
As  1  have  previously  said,  in  answer  to  a  question,  1  made  more 
money  previous  to  the  time  we  got  the  hig  engines,  than  I  have 
been  making  since. 

Mr.  Sheean :     What  was  the  rate  previous  to  1910  on  those 
engines,  84,000  pounds  on  drivers  ? 
,  Ml'-  Kichardson :     $4.40. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Was  that  before  December,  1910? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     $4.40. 
...  Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  rate  on  the  larger  engines  that  you 
described,  these  twelve  larger  engines,  was  what? 
!     ;  Mr.  Richardson:     Was  $4.90. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  mean  at  the  present  time. 
.     Mr.  Richardson :     At  the  present  time,  is  $5.30. 

Mr.  Sheean:     $5.30? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Wherever  you  are  paid  by  the  hour,  in  case 
you  had  one  of  these  larger  engines,  you  are  now  paid  at  the 
rate  of  53  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Richardson :     53  cents  an  hour ;  yes,  sir. 
;      Mr.  Sheean :     And,  previous  to  December,  1910,  wherever 
you  were  paid  by  the  hour,  and  were  using  this  smaller  power, 
you  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  44  cents  an  hour  ? 
.Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  either  your  mileage  or  your  time  has 
been  very  much  reduced  at  the  present  time,  if  your  earnings  by 
the  .month  are  less  than  they  were  in  1910? 

Mr.  Richardson:     They  have  both  been  reduced. 
■...  Mr.  Sheean :     What  is  it? 
'.r:  Mr.  Richardson:     They  have  been  reduced. 
■■.■:.\  Mr.  Sheean:     That  is,  you  run  a  less  number  of  miles  now 
than  you  did  in  1910? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  size  of  the  pool  and  the  amoimt  of  traflSc 
is  less  now  than  it  was  in  1910,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Eichardsou :  I  would  not  be  so  sure  about  the  amount 
of  traffic,  but  the  pool  is  certainly  less. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  pool  is  certainly  less? 

Mr.  Eichardson:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  arrangement  still  obtains  on  that 
road,  whereby  the  men  in  the  pool,  at  their  request,  are  assured 
twenty-six  days  per  month? 

Mr.  Eichardson:  The  only  men  who  are  assured  twenty- 
six  days  on  the  extra  list,  are  men  who  are  assig-ned  to  particular 
extra  work,  not  being  on  the  time  card.  The  pool  that  I  am  in, 
where  I  am  subject  to  call  at  all  times,  they  do  not  guarantee  us 
twenty-six  days,  although  there  is  a  provision  in  the  schedule 
which  says  that  it  will  be  kept  down  to  twenty-six  days.  That 
is  largely  optional  with  the  management. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  ^vith  the  men,  as  to  whether  they  request 
a  cutting  of  the  list  ? 

Mr.  Eichardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Upon  request  of  the  men  you  have  never 
known  a  refusal  to  cut  the  board  so  as  to  give  2,600  miles  per 
month  to  the  men  on  the  extra  list? 

Mr.  Eichardson :     No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  2,600  miles  per  month  at  your  $5.30 
rate,  is  considerably  more  than  the  amount  that  was  assured  to 
you  in  1910,  is  it  not? 

(No  reply.) 

Mr.  Sheean :     Well,  by  just  so  much  as  53  is  greater  than  44? 

Mr.  Eichardson:  Yes,  but,  as  I  said,  it  is  not  always  as- 
sured. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  you  cannot  give  us  the  number  of  hours 
per  month  that  you  have  worked  in  1914,  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  hours  that  you  worked  in  1910? 

Mr.  Eichardson:  No,  I  do  not  keep  any  definite  data  in 
regard  to  that,  except  for  a  month  or  so  back.  We  very  seldom 
have  occasion  to  use  it  other  than  to  check  our  time  during  the 
pre\TLOus  month,  when  we  draw  our  check,  our  pay,  for  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  Mr.  Eichardson,  through  the  year  from 
July  1, 1913,  to  July  1,  1914,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  earned  over 
$1,800? 

Mr.  Eichardson :     I  do  not  think  I  did. 
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Mr.  Sliooau:  Well,  is  it  not  a  I'act  that  the  comiDany  paid 
you  over  $1,800  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Richardson :  I  have  not  a  definite  record  for  all  those 
months,  but  I  was  satisfied  that  less  than  $150  would  cover  my 
average  month. 

Mr.  Slieean:     You  did  lay  off  part  of  that  timet 

Mr.  Eichai'dson:  Possibly  for  a  few  days,  not  longer,  dur- 
ing last  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  as  long  as  a  week  at  a  time? 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  do  not  recollect  of  having  been  off  a 
week  at  a  time.  I  have  stood  first  out  on  the  extra  board  for 
five  days  at  a  time,  and  have  not  got  out. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  even  with  that  standing  first  out  for  five 
days,  your  earnings  through  the  year  have  averaged  about  $150 
a  month? 

Mr.  Richardson:  No,  I  think  not.  I  think  that  $145  Avill 
cover  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  AVell,  you  have  not  with  you,  and  accessible,  a 
record  as  to  the  amount  which  was  paid  you  in  these  months? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Not  the  exact  amount. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  through  that  j'ear? 

Mr.  Richardson :     Not  the  exact  amount. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  you  think  that  $1,858.38  is  a  little  bit 
more  than  you  drew  during  that  fiscal  year,  from  July  to  July? 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  think  it  is.  I  would  not  be  positive 
about  that,  though. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  take  it,  you  have  no  record  of  the  actual 
hours  that  you  worked  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Richardson :     No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Or  the  proportion  of  time  in  which  the  pay 
was  on  the  basis  of  miles  instead  of  upon  an  hourly  basis? 

Mr.  Richardson:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  you  spoke  of  a  certain  class  of  road 
engines  having  been  put  into  switching  service,  I  assume,  Mr. 
Richardson,  that  those  road  engines  had  front  and  rear  foot 
boards  put  on  them  before  they  were  put  into  switching  service? 

Mr.  Richardson :     Yes,  tbey  have  foot  boards  on  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  front  and  rear  headlights? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Not  in  every  instance.  They  mostly 
equip  them  when  they  put  them  in  the  yard,  though. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  If  they  put  tliem  in  the  yard  and  assign  them 
to  yard  service  regularly? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  do  not  mean  an  occasional  case  of  using  a 
road  engine  temporarily. 

Mr.  Richardson:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning 
that  some  of  their  engines,  which  had  once  been  in  road  service, 
were  reconverted  or  assigned  to  switch  service. 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  how  many! 

Mr.  Richardson :     Probably  half  a  dozen,  five  or  six. 
'    Mr.  Sheean:     About  a  half  a  dozen,  or  about  what  were 
the  weights  on  drivers  of  those  engines? 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  think  they  were  68,000  pounds  (after 
examining  papers)  73,000  ])ounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Sheean:     73,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  now,  that  weight  on  drivers  is  a  weight 
that  is  not  found  in  road  service,  in  new  engines  being  built, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Very  much  lighter  engine  than  is  being  in- 
stalled in  any  road  service  now? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir,  they  are. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  is  a  small  engine,  as  engines  go,  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Quite  a  small  engine? 

Mx\  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  you  spoke  of  there  being  some  difficulty 
in  operating  an  engine  of  that  sort  because  of  the  tank  obscuring 
the  view,  in  case  you  are  backing  up.  Is  there  any  difference  at 
all,  in  case  you  are  making  a  forward  coupling  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  between  that  and  the  ordinary  switching  engine  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:  The  only  difference  is  that  the  cab  ar- 
rangement, usually,  of  a  switch  engine  that  is  desigTied  for 
switching  entirely — they  are  engines  on  which  the  valves  are 
nearer,  while  on  this  type  of  engine  I  refer  to,  you  cannot  reach 
the  brake  valve  and  see  out  of  the  side  window  at  the  same 
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time.    About  the  only  way  you  can  operate  it  is  to  lay  out  and 
use  it  with  your  foot. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  backing-  up,  you  spoke  of  your  not  being 
able  to  see,  as  you  had  to  lean  out  of  the  cab  window  further  than 
you  would  in  case  of  a  sloping  tank. 

Mr.  Richardson:  Unless  there  are  cars  behind,  hvith  a 
sloping  tank  you  can  see  over. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  what  is  the  weight  of  this  one  heavy- 
switch  engine  that  you  say  they  have  installed  there? 

Mr.  Richardson:     170,000  pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Sheean:    And  where  is  that  used? 

Mr.  Richardson:     That  is  used  in  pushing  oi-e  on  the  dock. 

Mr.  Sheean:    At  what  ponit? 

Mr.  Richardson:     At  Marquette. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  used  exclusively  for  pushing  ore  cars? 

Mr.  Richardson:     During  the  summer  months  they  use  it 
for  pushing  ore  cars  on  this  dock  on  which  there  is  a  considerable 
incline,  but  during  the  winter  months  it  is  used  up  on  the  heavy 
gi'ade  for  helper  service. 
.iiiiiMr.  Sheean:     And  where  is  that? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Between  Lanse  and  Summit,  on  a  long 
hill,  ten  miles  long. 

;    Mr.  Sheean:     Then    it   becomes    a   pusher    in   the   winter 
months? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 
;    ,   Mr.  Sheean:     And  in  the  summer  is  assigned  to  the  han- 
dling of  ore  on  that  particular  dock? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  think  that  is  all. 

REDIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Richardson,  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  that  small  yard  engine  that  you  use  in  switching.  If  you 
have  to  lean  half  way  out  of  the  cab  window  in  order  to  see 
the  signals  and  reach  in  and  work  your  brake  valve  with  your 
foot,  do  you  consider  that  conducive  to  "safety  first" — that 
kind  of  operation  ? 
^f„,.„Mr.  Richardson:  No,  I  do  not. 
.jrff.c Mr.  Stone:    In  regard  to  these  mine  runs  you  described^ 
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you  say  yon  go  out  three  miles  with  a  light  engine— do  you  get 
limning  orders  to  go  out  there? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Eegular  train  orders,  Number  31  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Number  19,  usually. 

Mr.  Stone:     19  orders'? 

Mr.  Richardson :     At  occasional  times  you  do  get  31  orders. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  I  understand  you  go  out  there  with  just 
yourself  and  the  fireman"? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Your  crew  is  out  there? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Then  you  throw  your  own  switches  to  get  out? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Well,  is  it  not  true  that  after  you  pick  up  this 
so  called  yard  crew  that  they  get  a  higher  rate  than  road  men 
do — doesn't  your  conductor  and  brakemen  get  a  higher  rate 
than  the  road  men  do  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  believe  they  do.  I  am  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with  their  schedule. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  there  any  particular  difference  between 
switching  a  car  in  a  yard  and  a  local  freight  train  switching  a 
car  out  on  the  road  somewhere,  so  far  as  the  character  of  the 
work  is  concerned — either  one  would  be  switching,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  a  fact,  it  is  considered  more  danger- 
ous switching  cars  around  these  mines  than  the  general  switch- 
ing in  the  yards — clearances  are  closer  and  grades  are  very 
steep,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Yes,  sir,  some  very  bad  places  around 
the  mines,  steep  grades  and  close  stock  piles  and  running  cars 
up  under  the  pockets  where  the  ore  is  dropped  down. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  Mineral  Range 
Railroad  was  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Duluth,  South  Shore 
&  Atlantic? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  know  what  they  pay  for  this  character 
of  work? 

Mr.  Richardson:     The  Mineral  Range? 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes.    Do  they  pay  switching  or  road  rates? 
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Mr.  Richardson:  They  are  under  tlio  same  schedule  as  we 
are. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  Great  Northern  has  a  great  deal  of  ore 
work  in  there,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Richardson:     No. 

Mr.  Stone :     Not  in  your  part  ? 

Mr.  Richardson :  They  are  on  the  Messaba  Range,  west  of 
Duluth. 

Mr.  Stone :  If  the  company  really  paid  you  $1,800  for  your 
services  from  July  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914,  then,  is  it  not  a  fact, 
you,  in  reality,  earned  about  three  times  that  much? 

Mr.  Richardson:     Well,  I  thought  I  did;  but  I  didn't  get  it. 

Mr.  Stone :  Speaking  back  on  this  question  of  your  senior- 
ity and  the  fact  yoi;  have  remained  on  the  extra  board  for  a 
few  years,  is  it  not  true  today  that  the  best  you  can  buy  with 
your  eleven  years'  seniority  as  an  engineer  is  a  place  on  the 
extra  board? 

Mr.  Richardson :     That  is  the  best  I  can  get  just  now. 

Mr.  Stone :  If  there  were  only  80  trains  tied  up  imder  the 
Sixteen  Hour  Law  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  men,  that  is  just  80  too  many? 

Mr.  Richardson:     I  would  not  consider  it  one  too  many. 

Mr.  Stone:     Isn't  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Richardson:  Yes,  it  is  the  general  feeling  that  the 
hours  are  too  long.  There  are  times  that  it  cannot  be  avoided 
on  those  ore  runs.  They  assign  a  certain  number  of  men  to  this 
work ;  they  will  have  three  crews  and  they  will  work  two  crews 
thirteen  or  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  then  you  will 
lay  in  the  next  day ;  when,  instead  of  doing  that,  if  they  got  out 
the  three  crews  and  worked  a  ten-hour  day,  it  would  make  it 
much  more  convenient  for  the  men,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  the 
company  is  anything  ahead  by  it.  The  only  way  we  can  figure 
it  is  that  they  feel  they  are  saving  the  thirty  minutes  prepara- 
tory time. 

Mr.  Stone:  Why  is  it  the  company  has  bought  special 
designs  of  engines  for  yard  work;  is  it  not  because  they  are 
more  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Richardson :     That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Stone :     There  must  have  been  some  special  reason  that 
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they  bought  this  particularly  heavy  engine  for  ore  work  down 
on  the  docks. 

Mr.  Eichardson:  It  must  have  been  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  lighter  engines  could  not  do  the  work  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  was  it  1 

Mr.  Eichardson :  There  was  a  very  heavy  grade  there,  and 
the  smaller  engines,  in  order  to  get  the  ore  up  there,  they  had 
to  doublehead  up.  By  putting  in  the  heavier  engine  they  han- 
dled the  ore  as  fast  as  they  needed  it. 

Mr.  Stone :  And,  incidentally,  saved  the  pay  of  one  engine 
crew. 

Mr.  Eichardson:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Mr.  Eichardson,  when  you  are  in  this  mine 
run  service,  are  you  operating  upon  road  rules  or  yard  I'ules? 

Mr.  Eichardson :  Yard  rules,  with  the  exception  of  the  run 
to  the  terminal  ,•  although  we  use  the  main  line  at  times. 

Mr.  Burgess:     You  do  use  the  main  line? 

Mr.  Eichardson:  We  are  obliged  to  gniard  against  main 
line  trains,  although  we  are  under  yard  rules. 

Mr.  Burgess:     Do  you  have  a  caboose  on  that  train! 

Mr.  Eichardson:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Burgess :     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     Call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Stone :     Mr.  Belding,  of  the  Wabash. 

H.  A.  BELDINGr  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIEECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  This  is  Mr.  H.  A.  Belding  of  the  Wabash  Eail- 
road,  employed  on  the  Eastern  Division,  as  a  freight  engineer, 
between  Decatur,  Illinois,  and  Peru,  Indiana.  (Addressing  the 
witness)  You  are  at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  Wabash 
Company ! 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  what  class  of  service? 

Mr.  Belding:     In  freight  service. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  long  have  you  been  an  engineer  on  the 
Wabash  Bailroad? 
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Mr.  Bolding:     About  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  through  freight  service  all  of  that  time? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  class  of  engine  are  you  running? 

Mr.  Belding:     Mikado. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  are  the  dimensions  and  weight? 

Mr.  Belding:  205,000  pounds  on  drivers,  25  by  30  inch 
cylinder. 

Mr.  Stone:  About  what  would  you  say  has  been  the  in- 
crease in  tonnage  on  your  jjartieular  district  that  you  haul  over, 
since  1910? 

Mr.  Belding :  In  1910,  we  were  hauling  1,260  west  and  1,850 
east.    In  1914  we  are  hauling  1,850  west  and  2,600  east. 

Mr.  Stone:     Is  this  increase  due  to  the  heavier  power? 

Mr.  Belding :     Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Stone :     "UTiat  is  the  distance  between  your  terminals  ? 

Mr.  Belding :     172  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then  you  have  noticed  a  decided  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  locomotives  in  freight  service  in  the  last  three  or 
foiir  years,  have  you,  on  your  road? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     And  a  corresponding  increase  in  your  tonnage  t 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  the  hours  of  service  on  your  road  been 
increased  by  the  use  of  this  heavier  power? 

Mr.  Belding :  Yes,  sir,  I  am  positive  it  has,  although  I  have 
no  figures  to  show  that  it  has.  In  my  observation  and  my  judg- 
ment they  have  been  increased  considerable. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  think  this  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  use  of 
the  heavy  engine  over  the  use  of  the  small  engine  formerly 
in  use? 

Mr.  Belding:  Yes,  sir,  and  adhering  more  strictly  to  the 
tonnage  basis,  and  seeing  that  we  have  our  full  tonnage  at  all 
times.  I  think  they  are  more  precise  in  that  than  they  ever  were 
before. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  stated  you  have  no  figTires,  but  can  you 
give  us  a  general  idea  as  to  what  extent  these  long  hours  have 
increased  f 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  in  the  handling  of  heavy  trains,  my 
experience  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  over  the  territory  with 
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the  heavy  tonnage  that  it  would  be  with  the  light  or  lighter 
tonnage. 

Mr.  Stone :  With  regard  to  the  hours  on  duty,  have  they 
lengthened  out  the  schedule  running  time  on  the  time  table,  as 
to  the  card  time  of  trains! 

Mr.  Bel  ding :  I  couldn't  say.  I  haven't  any  figures  on  that, 
as  far  as  the  time  card  schedule  is  concerned;  but  we  do  not 
adhere  very  closely  to  that. 

Mr.  Stone :     Do  you  have  many  carded  trains  ? 

Mr.  Belding :     Not  very  many,  no.    A  great  many  extras. 

Mr.  Stone :  Does  it  ever  become  necessary  for  you  to  tie  up 
under  the  law? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Very  frequently? 

Mr.  Belding :  Very  frequently,  yes,  sir.  It  is  very  seldom, 
with  a  full  tonnage  train,  that  we  get  through  the  172  miles. 
That  is,  we  consider  ourselves  very  fortunate,  everything  has 
got  to  work  very  smoothly,  to  get  through  under  the  law,  with 
our  heavy  tonnage  trains. 

Mr.  Stone :  So  it  is  a  common  oceurreneo,  is  it,  for  crews  to 
be  tied  up  on  your  division? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  How  many  crews  in  slow  freight  are  there  on 
your  division? 

Mr.  Belding:     AVe  are  all  in  the  cliain  gang. 

Mr.  Stone  :     How  many  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Belding:     Seventeen,  between  Decatur  and  Peru. 

Mr.  Stone:  About  how  many  crews  ticil  up  under  the  law, 
would  it  average  a  daj'  ? 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  now,  1  haven't  any  figures  definitely  on 
that.  I  tried  to  get  them  from  our  superintendent  and  he  said 
they  had  been  sent  in,  and  lie  would  gladly  give  them  to  me  if 
he  could;  so  I  will  have  to  rely  upon  my  judgment.  I  will  say 
that  two  creAvs  a  day,  would  be  a  very  fair  estimation. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  is,  two  crews  each  day  on  a  division  that 
only  has  17  crews  ? 

Mr.  Belding:     I  should  say  that  would  be  very  fail-. 

Mr.  Stone:  When  you  were  running  the  smaller  class  of 
engine,  was  it  necessary  for  you  to  tie  up  under  the  law! 

Mr.  Belding :     It  might  have  been,  on  a  very  rare  occasion ; 
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in  case  of  u  wi-ock,  or  work  train.  But,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  when  we  had  the  light  power,  it  was  a  very  rare  case  of 
tying  up  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Stone:  From  your  experience  as  an  engineer,  would 
you  say  that  there  is  more  responsibility,  and  more  care  required 
to  handle  a  heavy  train,  than  a  smaller,  or  lighter  train? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Could  you  give  to  this  Board  any  reason  why 
you  think  there  is  more  responsibility? 

Mr.  Belding:  Why,  it  requires  more  responsibility  to 
handle  a  big  train  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  cars,  in  the  matter 
of  manipulating  the  air  brakes,  and  guarding  against  damaging 
the  cars  Jind  lading,  and  stopping  and  starting  tlie  train. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then,  if  1  get  your  idea  correctly,  it  is  your 
experience  that  with  the  heavier  power,  and  heavier  trains, 
greater  skill  and  cfficipncy  both  are  recjuired,  tlian  with  the 
smaller  power  ? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  time  are  you  called  before  the  leaving 
time  of  your  train?  For  example,  if  you  were  called  to  leave 
at  7  o'clock,  what  time  Avould  they  call  you  f 

Mr.  Belding:     They  woidd  give  me  an  hour  and  a  half  call. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  time  are  you  sui){)osed  to  report  to  the 
roundhouse  track  ? 

Mr.  Belding:  We  are  supposed  to  be  on  our  engine  thirty 
minutes  before  leaving  time. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  time  must  you  be  ready  to  leave  the 
roundhouse  track  to  go  to  the  train  yard? 

Mr.  Belding:  1  think  there  is  only  one  case  where  there 
are  special  instructions;  that  is  at  Decatur;  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  (juarter  to  go 
from  the  roundhouse  track,  we  have  si5eci>l  instructions  from 
the  superintendent  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  leave  there  twenty 
minutes  ])efoi-e  the  time  called  to  leave  the  yard. 

Mr.  Stone:  At  what  time  are  you  su])pose(l  to  come  on 
duty  in  order  to  Ix*  ready  to  leave  on  time? 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  I  do  not  know  of  any  fixed  time.  Per- 
sonally, if  I  get  an  hour  and  a  half  call,  I  get  over  there  as  soon 
as  T  can  ^ot  something  to  eat.     T  would  rather  have  forty  min- 
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utes  than  half  an  hour  to  get  ready  to  leave  on  time.  I  gen- 
erally get  around  as  quick  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  have  the  usual  preparatory  duties,  the 
same  as  these  other  men  have  described,  have  you.' 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  you  any  additional  duties  that  they  do 
not  have? 

Mr.  Belding :  Why,  we  have  to  see  that  the  necessary  sup- 
plies are  on  the  engine,  and  about  the  same  routine,  I  expect, 
to  try  the  gauge  cock,  and  water  glass — 

Mr.  Stone :  Well,  that  is  about  the  same  as  all  the  rest, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Belding:  About  the  same;  the  sandbox  and  water 
tank,  and  see  that  the  air  pumps  work  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Stone:     Do  you  register  your  watch  at  the  yard  office! 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Are  you  paid  any  preparatory  time  for  this 
time  used  in  the  preparation  of  yoiir  engine  for  the  trip? 

Mr.  Belding:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     Your  time  begins  at  the  time  called  to  leave  ? 

Mr.  Belding :     At  the  time  called  to  leave  the  yard. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then  you  begin  earning  money  from  the  time 
specified  to  leave? 

Mr.  Belding:  From  the  tim(^  specified  to  leave  the  yard, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Are  you  disciplined  on  the  Wabash  for  pulling 
out  a  draft  rigging? 

Mr.  Belding:  I  don't  think  we  are  disciplined.  A  personal 
record  is  kepi,  I  know,  of  all  draw  bars  pulled  out  by  engineers, 
and  a  monthly  report  made,  and  a  copy  sent  to  him,  compliment- 
ing him  or  otherwise,  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  is  generally  otherwise,  with  a  tonnage  train, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  you  have  to  be  mighty  careful  if  it 
is  not. 

Mr.  Stone:  Suppose,  in  taking  your  engine  from  the  round- 
house or  the  designated  track,  or  train,  you  were  to  split  a  switch 
and  damage  the  engine,  would  the  company  discipline  you  for  it? 

Mr.  Belding:     I  believe  they  would. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  other  words,  tlu>y  hold  you  responsible  from 
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the  time  you  start  to  move  the  engine,  even  though  your  time 
has  not  begun? 

Mr.  Beldiug:     Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  rule  of  our  company. 

Mr.  Stone:  Under  the  Federal  law  in  regard  to  working 
hours,  when  would  your  time  begin  to  be  counted  for  the  fourteen 
or  sixteen  hour  period? 

Mr.  Belding:     From  the  time  I  was  called  to  leave. 

Mr.  Stone:  Would  it  not  be  counted  prior  to  that  time, 
from  the  time  you  assumed  responsibility"? 

Mr.  Belding:  Oh,  in  figuring  the  hours,  yes,  sir;  thirty 
minutes  before  leaving  time. 

Mr.  Stone:     Is  not  that  the  ruling  of  the  Wabash  Company? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  it  is. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then  for  that  thirty  minutes  that  figures  in 
the  Federal  law  as  part  of  your  duty,  you  receive  no  pay? 

Mr.  Belding:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  think  the  company  is  exacting  more 
service  from  you  today  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Belding:     I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Stone:  About  what  are  your  average  monthly  earn- 
ings? 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  I  have  not  made  any  figures,  but  I 
will  say  that  $175  a  mouth  would  be  a  high  average. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  that  means  working  about  the  full  limit 
of  the  Sixteen  Hour  Law  every  trip? 

Mr.  Belding:  No,  we  do  not  work  the  full  limit  of  the 
Sixteen  Hour  Law  every  trip,  Mr.  Stone,  only  in  these  heavy 
drag  trains.  You  understand,  we  are  running  in  the  pool,  and  we 
go  first  in  and  first  out,  and  take  whatever  train  our  turn  entitles 
us  to,  but  in  the  drag  service,  it  is  very  close  to  the  Sixteen 
Hour  Law. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  average  time  is, 
of,  say,  take  50  or  100  trains  of  time  freight  and  slow  freight,  and 
average  them  all  together. 

Mr.  Belding:  I  have  not  any  data,  any  figures  on  that.  I 
will  have  to  go  on  ray  judgment  as  I  observe  it  from  day  to  day, 
from  being  on  the  job  all  the  time.    I  am  unable  to  obtain  those. 

Mr.  Stone:     All  right,  I  do  not  Avant  it  if  you  haven't  it. 

Mr.  Belding:  But  I  think,  take  the  fast  trains  and  slow 
trains  together,  it  will  go  up  around  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours. 
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Mr.  Stone:  In  regard  to  these  crews  that  are  tied  up  on 
the  line  of  road,  do  they  always  tie  them  up  at  some  point  where 
there  are  accommodations  to  get  something  to  eat  and  to  sleep? 

Mr.  Belding:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  They  simply  tie  them  up  wherever  the  sixteen 
hours  overtakes  them? 

Mr.  Belding:     As  a  rule. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  do  they  do,  send  a  watchman  out  to  take 
.care  of  the  engine? 

Mr.  Belding:  Yes,  sir.  They  generally  figure  on  having  a 
watchman  on  you,  after  you  have  been  on  duty  about  ten  hours. 
There  are  several  points  along  the  line  where  they  maintain  a 
small  roundhouse  force,  and  they  will  call  one  of  them,  or  they 
will  call  an  extra  fireman  off  the  board,  at  a  terminal,  and  send 
him  out  on  a  passenger  train  to  meet  you,  and  i^lace  him  in  'the 
caboose,  and  he  rides  there  until  your  time  is  up,  and  then  takes 
charge  of  the  engine. 

Mr.  Stone:     Wherever  that  time  overtakes  you? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  may  be  on  a  siding  where  there  is  nothing 
to  eat,  and  no  place  to  sleep? 

Mr.  Belding:     Very  often. 

Mr.  Stone:  And,  after  that  eight-hour  period  off  duty, 
that  ijresumably  was  intended  for  rest,  you  are  really  in  a  worse 
condition  than  you  were  before  you  were  tied  up  at  all,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Belding:  In  a  great  manj^  cases  you  don't  get  much 
rest. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  was  it  on  your  road  in  regard  to  being 
held  away  from  your  home  terminal,  and  lying  at  the  other  end 
of  the  road? 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  we  get  very  big  lay-overs,  long  lay- 
overs. 

Mr.  Stone:     About  what  would  it  average,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  I  will  have  to  base  my  figures  on  my 
own  judgment  on  that.  I  was  unable  to  obtain  that,  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  could  not  get  the  others.  But  it  is  all  the 
way  from  eight  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  to  thirty  hours,  and  as 
high  as  thirty-five  hours,  sometimes,  in  extreme  cases. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sliooan:  You  arc  a  i)roiuotod  man  on  the  Wabash,  Mr. 
Belding? 

Mr.  Belding':     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  were  t>ini)loyed  as  an  engineer  by  the 
Wabash  ? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  have  been  with  them  the  last  fourteen 
years  1 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir,  since  1901. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  have  you  been  on  this  same  run,  or 
between  these  two  same  points,  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Belding:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  have  you  been  on  this  run,  from 
Decatur  to  Peru,  is  it? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  long  have  you  been  on  that  run! 

Mr.  Belding:  I  think  most  of  the  time  since  1910;  I  possi- 
bly was  over  on  the  other  district  east  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  on  the  district  east,  between  what 
points  did  j'ou  run? 

Mr.  Belding :     Peru,  or  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Montpelier,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  was  the  district,  or  the  length  of  the 
run  that  you  had  there? 

Mr.  Belding:  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Toledo,  and 
one  hundred  and  five  miles  to  Montpelier. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  ran  for  a  while  between  Toledo  and 
Montpelier? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Was  it  in  the  exercise  of  your  seniority 
rights,  in  1910,  that  you  selected  this  172  mile  rim? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  you  looked  upon  as  a  preference  run? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  While  the  run  was  long,  and  while  it  took  a 
long  time  to  make  it,  the  money  that  was  earned  there  was  larger 
than  where  you  were  making  105  miles,  and  working  shorter 
hours  ? 
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Mr.  Beldiiig:  Yes,  sir,  with  all  the  hardshii^s  that  go  with 
the  money,  I  needed  the  money. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  this  run  throughout  the  last  year,  has 
paid  you  about  $2,000  a  year,  or  a  little  over  $2,000,  has  it  not! 

Mr.  Belding :     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Something  about  there? 

Mr.  Belding;     Something  about  there. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  And  that  is  a  fair  average  of  what  it  lias  pro- 
duced for  you  since  1910,  about  $2,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  it  might  vary  a  little,  but  not  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  all  the  way  from  $175  up  to  $225  a  month, 
dei)ending  upon  the  nmnber  of  miles  that  you  make? 

Mr.  Belding :     It  depends  on  the  miles  I  make,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Some  months  it  pays  you  as  high  as  $225  a 
month  ? 

Mr.  Belding:  I  might  have  possibly  made  $225  some 
months. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  172  mile  division  is  the  longest  division 
on  the  Wabash,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Belding:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  is  a  longer  division  tlian  that,  in  freight 
service  ? 

Mr.  Belding:     From  Chicago  to  Montpelier,  175  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  on  another  branch  of  the  Wabash? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir,  the  Detroit-Chicago  branch. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  Detroit-Chicago  branch? 

Mr.  Belding :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     175  miles? 

Mr.  Belding:  175  miles  to  Montpelier,  tbat  is  one  district, 
and  about  100  miles  from  Montpelier  to  Detroit. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  100  miles  from  Montpelier  to  Detroit? 

Mr.  Belding:  I  think  so,  althougji  T  am  not  familiar  with 
that  territory. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  in  this  same  territory  in  which  you 
operate  here,  from  Decatur  east  to  Peru,  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  railroads  that  cover  practically  that  same  territory,  or 
part  of  it,  the  Erie,  the  B.  &  0.  S.  W.,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
other  lines  ? 

Mr.  Belding :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii:  ]lo\v  do  the  rates  which  you  are  paid  per 
mile,  or  per  100  miles,  compare  with  the  rates  that  are  paid  by 
these  other  lines? 

Mr.  Belding :     I  believe  I  get  a  little  higher  rate. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  was  the  weight  of  the  engine  on  drivers, 
that  you  are  now  operating? 

Mr.  Belding :     205,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  for  that  you  are  paid  $5.30? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Per  100  miles  ? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  On  the  Big  Four,  for  instance,  the  same  type 
of  engine  in  this  territory  is  paid  a  rate  of  $4.75,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Belding:     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  know  the  rate  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  in 
the  same  territory,  for  the  same  type  of  engine? 

Mr.  Belding:     No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Isn  't  that  $4.60  ? 

Mr.  Belding:       I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  don't  know  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Belding:     I  don't,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  you  do  know  that  because  of  the  Wabash 
Railroad  extending  over  partly  into  western  territory,  and  that 
western  rate  being  applicable  to  the  part  that  you  run  on,  that 
you  are  receiving  a  higher  rate  than  the  eastern  railroads,  on 
the  same  weight  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Belding :     I  believe  that  is  the  condition. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  rate,  thus  higher  than  the  present, 
going  eastern  rate,  is  the  rate  which  was  awarded  in  the  east, 
as  the  result  of  the  concerted  arbitration  movement? 

Mr.  Belding:  I  believe  we  get  a  little  higher  rate.  I  don't 
know  how  mucli  higher. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  know,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  is  35  or 
40  cents  per  100  miles  higher,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Belding:  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  thought  of  it  in  that 
light. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  AVabash  Railroad  does  pay,  from 
Toledo  west,  a  higher  rate  to  its  engineers  than  it  pays  on  the 
same  style  and  type  of  engines  east  of  Toledo,  does  it  not? 
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Mr.  Belding:     We  liaven't  any  lines  east  of  Toledo,  I  be 
lieve. 

Mr.  Slieean:     Isn't  there  a  Hue  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Belding:     Through  Detroit,  I  think,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  Wabash  goes  clear  through  to  Buffalo, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  we  run  our  Wabash  trains  over  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  on  the  eastern  zone,  the  eastern  wage 
zone,  the  men  operating  these  engines,  are  now  paid  a  lower 
rate,  than  you  men  operating  here  Avest  of  Toledo,  isn't  that  the 
fact? 

Mr.  Belding :     I  don 't  know  exactly  what  their  rates  are. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Does  not  the  Wabash  schedule  specifically 
show  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  rate  paid  on  the  same  en- 
gine, according  as  it  is  in  the  eastern  or  western  wage  zone? 

Mr.  Belding:     I  believe  it  does,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  the  differ- 
ence is  on  this  engine  of  the  205,000  pounds,  that  you  are  han- 
dling here?  How  much,  a  Wabash  employe  who  was  east  of 
Toledo,  would  get  per  100  miles  for  operating  that  same  engine? 

Mr.  Belding:     I  couldn't  tell.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  fact  that  you,  on  the  Avest  end  of  the 
Wabash,  are  being  paid  a  higher  rate  per  100  miles,  or  per  mile, 
than  the  Wabash  employes  who  are  east  of  there,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  engineers  in  this  western  territory,  are  now  generally 
paid  a  higher  rate  on  these  engines,  than  the  engineers 
operating  the  same  type  and  class  of  engine,  in  the  east,  isn't 
that  true? 

Mr.  Belding:     I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  the  rates  on  the  east  end  of  the  Wabash, 
are  the  standard  going  rates  of  the  eastern  lines,  isn't  that  true? 

Ml-.  Belding:     I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  the  rate  paid  on  the  Wabash  is  the 
standard  western  going  rate  on  the  same  class  and  type  of 
engine  ? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Sheean :  Wben  were  these  205,000  pounds  on  drivers 
installed  on  the  Wabash? 

Mr.  Belding:     In  1913. 
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Mr.  Shoean  :  Just  before  1913,  what  type  of  engine  did  you 
have? 

Mr.  Bekling:  What  we  call  the  2,000  class,  j,i  ten-wheel  en- 
gine with  a  trailer. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  on  drivers  was 
on  that  engine? 

Mr.  Belding:     150,000  pounds,  1  think;  about  150,000. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Were  all  the  engines  in  this  jjool  the  same 
weight  on  drivers '! 

Mr.  Belding:     Of  the  seventeen  crews? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  was  a  complete  change  in  1913,  so  that 
all  the  engines  in  that  pool  are  now  205,000  pounds  on  drivers! 

Mr.  Belding:  Yes,  they  were  instalh^d,  I  think,  about  the 
same  time  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Sheean:     By  the  way,  arc  the  engines  pooled  there? 

Mr.  Belding:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  man  has  his  own  engine? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  stays  with  it  all  of  the  trips;  while  the 
run  is  pooled,  the  engines  are  not  pooled? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  you  sjjoke  of  the  tonnage  ratings  in  1910 
and  1914.  If  the  tonnage  rating  which  you  had  in  1910  was 
actually  imposed  on  those  trains  as  they  move,  the  speed  would 
have  been  the  same  in  the  two  instances,  would  it  not?  That  is, 
with  a  lighter  weight  engine  loaded  up  to  capacity,  that  smaller 
engine  does  not  get  over  the  road  any  faster  than  the  heavier 
engine  loaded  up  to  capacity? 

Mr.  Belding:  Not  if  they  were  loaded  up  to  their  full 
capacity. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  the  difference,  so  far  as  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  speed  here,  is  in  having  a  more  efficient  train  loading, 
is  it,  in  1914  and  in  1910? 

Mr.  Belding:     1  don't  just  get  you  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :  "What  I  mean,  Mr.  Belding,  is  this,  that  if  the 
lighter  engines  were  loaded  to  capacity  in  1910,  they  would  not 
get  over  the  road  any  faster  than  if  the  heavier  engines  were 
loaded  to  capacity? 
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Mr.  Belding :     No,  I  don 't  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  I  understood  you  to  say  on  direct,  that 
you  had  noticed  that  they  were  adhering  more  strictly  now  to  the 
tonnage  basis  than  they  were  in  1910  ? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  They  are  getting  out  of  the  engines,  now,  a 
nearer  approximation  to  their  capacity  than  they  were  getting 
out  of  the  engines  in  1910,  as  you  have  observed  it? 

Mr.  Belding :  They  are  getting  what  there  is  in  them  out  of 
them,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That,  you  think,  was  not  true  in  1910? 

Mr.  Belding:  No,  I  don't  think  they  adhered  so  strictly  to 
the  tonnage  basis  in  1910  as  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  tonnage  rating  for  an  engine,  I  notice,  is 
different  east  and  westbound  on  the  Wabash.    Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  we  have  some  heavier  grades  going 
west.  Out  of  Logansport  we  have  one  hill  where  1,850  tons  is 
about  all  you  can  get  up  the  hill  with. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  1,850  ton  rating,  which  is  about  all  you 
can  get  up  that  one  hill  with,  is  given  as  the  entire  rating  for  that 
172  mile  district? 

Mr.  Belding:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     ^Yhat  is  it  f 

Mr.  Belding:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Where  do  they  change  the  rating? 

Mr.  Belding:     Tilton. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  what  is  the  rating  there  ? 

Mr.  Belding :     About  2,300,  or  2,350. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Between  what  points  does  it  take  the  rating 
of  1,850! 

Mr.  Belding :     Between  Peru  and  Tilton. 

Mr.  Sheean :     What  distance  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Belding:     101  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  is  because  that  one  grade  at  Logans- 
port — that  is  how  long,  in  length? 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  we  have  several  grades,  several  short 
grades  at  about  the  same  grade ;  if  that  is  the  longest  one,  I  think 
it  is  about  three  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  three  miles  in  length,  at  Logansport? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  the  hill. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  And  tliou  there  are  two  or  three  other  hills, 
short  hills? 

Mr.  Belding:     Short  hills,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  Now,  then,  that  gives  you,  however,  a  tonnage 
rating  of  1850  tons  over  a  distance  of  101  miles! 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And  tliat  is  with  an  engine,  which,  eastbound, 
is  given  a  I'ating  of  12600  tons ;' 

Mr.  Belding:     Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  on  all  of  that  101  miles,  except  these 
two  or  three  short  hills,  you  have  an  engine  with  a  capacity  of 
at  least  2600  tons,  loaded  not  to  exceed  1850  tons? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Out  of  all  of  the  101  miles,  except  a  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles,  you  are  not  operating,  then,  over  18/26ths  of 
the  capacity  of  the  engine? 

Mr.  Belding:  I  know,  when  you  get  up  those  hills  you  go 
down  the  next  one  and  up  another. one,  yes,  sir;  up  and  down  all 
the  way. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  they  give  to  the  engine,  in  a  particular 
direction,  a  rating  based  on  the  controlling  grade  in  that  par- 
ticular section,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Belding:     I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  the  controlling  grade  in  this  case  being 
one  about  three  miles  long,  the  entire  section  of  about  101  miles 
is  given  that  i-ating? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir:  but — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  eastl)ound,  are  there  any  heavy  ascend- 
ing grades? 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  there  are  a  great  many,  yes,  where  it 
is  all  you  can  do  to  get  them  up  the  hill. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is,  at  capacitj^,  of  2600  tons? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  on  the  level,  what  is  the  actual  tractive 
power  of  the  engine,  do  you  know,  which  is  given  this  rating 
because  of  this  grade? 

Mr.  Belding:  I  think  about  50,000  pounds  on  drawbars, 
tractive  power. 

Mr.  Sheean:     So  that  on  the  level  parts  here,  wherever  they 
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be  on  the  rrni,  or  in  down  grades,  your  engine  is  not  loaded  above 
one-half  its  actual  tractive  effort? 

Mr.  Belding:  There  are  lots  of  places  where  they  run 
them  down  hill  to  get  up,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  "Well,  this  rating  of  2,600  tons  is  given  be- 
cause of  the  controlling  grade  east  bound? 

Mr.  Belding:  That  rating  sheet,  when  it  was  made,  in  get- 
ting the  tractive  power,  they  did  not  stop  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  pull  the  train  u))  the  hill,  these  short  hills  I  am  telling  you 
about,  but  they  would  go  down  one  hill  as  fast  as  they  could  go 
and  make  the  grade  all  right ;  but,  if  they  would  stop  to  pull  in 
or  burst  an  air  hose  on  this  hill,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  hUl  (we 
have  a  great  many  places  where  w^e  have  to  take  the  switch)  it 
would  be  impossible  to  start,  well,  we  will  say,  three-quarters 
of  that  train,  or  much  over  half  of  it ;  it  must  stand  still. 

Mr.  Sheean :  All  I  was  seeking  to  get  was  the  fact  that 
the  tonnage  rating  for  the  division  is  given  based  upon  the  con- 
trolling grade  in  either  direction. 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  scientifically;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  On  the  Wabash,  do  thej'  change  the  tonnage 
ratings  at  diti'erent  times  of  the  year,  different  seasons  ? 

Mr.  Belding:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  in  the  winter  time,  what  proportion  or 
percentage  of  the  summer  rating  is  given!  Have  you  given  the 
summer  ratings  or  the  winter  tonnage  ratings? 

Mr.  Belding:     That  is  the  A  rating;  they  call  them  the  A 

That  is,  weather  conditions  all  right? 
Yes,  sir. 

Now,  with  a  drop  in  the  thermometer  how  do 
they  change  that  tonnage  rating? 

Mr.  Belding :  Well,  they  slide  it  down. 
Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  slide  it  down  to  what? 
Mr.  Belding :  I  will  have  to  refer  you  to  the  sheet,  I  guess. 
I  can't  remember  all  those  fignires.  (Referring  to  paper)  It  is 
shown  here  on  this  sheet  some  place.  The  rating,  temperature 
above  30  degrees  F.  and  not  much  wind,  is  A  rating;  B  rating 
is  temperature  between  zero  and  30  degrees  F.,  strong  head 
wind  or  sidewind. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  what  aro  the  ratings  under  these  atmos- 
l)heric  conditions? 

Mr.  Belding:  This  rating  is  made  on  a  sliding  scale,  from 
thirty  cars  to  one  hundred.  The  fact  is,  an  engineer  never  gets 
to  see  his  card.  The  conductor  liandles  it,  and  I  don't  see  any — 
I  will  give  it  to  you  if  you  want  it,  and  you  can  figure  it  out.  I 
just  take  all  I  can  pull,  and  go.  1  never  saw  one  before.  It  is 
too  deep  for  me.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  have  given  us  an  A  rating  in  good  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  Now,  when  the  thermometer  is  below  l>0  and 
not  below  zero,  they  do  have  a  different  scale? 

Mr.  Belding :     There  is  a  slight  decrease  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  As  the  weather  conditions  get  worse  this 
rating  gets  lower  and  lower? 

Mr.  Belding:  There  are  three  different  ratings,  A,  B  and 
C,  and  then  there  might  be  D.    I  won't  be  sure. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  those  are  based  on  the  conditions  you 
have  described  as  to  wind  and  temperature? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  they  do  not,  in  the  kind  of  weather 
that  we  are  having  here  yesterday  and  today,  take  the  same 
tonnage  over  the  road  that  they  do  in  summer  days  or  in  A-1 
daj's  there  ? 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  they  might  not  today,  but  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  I  don't  think  there  would  be  much  difference. 
They  seem  to  wait  too  long  before  they  find  out  that  the  weather 
conditions  have  changed.  The  despatcher  don't  seem  to  have 
found  out,  and  we  have  lots  of  hardship  on  that  line. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  change  that  is  made  there  seems  to  be 
down  from  30  degrees  Fahrenheit,  just  below  the  freezing  point, 
as  you  read  it — from  30  degrees  down  to  zero? 

Mr.  Belding :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  a  sliding  scale  between  those  two  points? 

Mr.  Belding :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  don't  have  in  mind  where  any  breaking 
point  is  and  how  much  the  tonnage  is  reduced  at  these  particular 
places? 

Mr.  Belding:     No,  1  could  not  say  just  exactly  how  long. 

Mr.  Slioean  :  On  any  of  your  runs  here  during  the  last  year, 
duriuir  tlie  time  that  vou  have  earned  this  $2,000,  and  over,  were 
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you  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  or  were  you  paid  entirely  on  a  mile- 
age basis  f 

Mr.  Belding:  Why,  on  a  mileage  basis.  I  did  some  work, 
train  work  and  gravel  work,  and  so  fortli,  and  that  is  all  done 
on  the  pool  where  the  through  freight  crews  and  work  train 
ser\ace  crews  come  from,  where  there  is  only  two  or  three  days 
of  that  required. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  requirement  on  the  Wabash  is  that  they 
report  for  duty  thirty  minutes  before  leaving  time? 

Mr.  Belding:  We  have  to  be  on  our  engine  thirty  minutes 
before  leaving  time,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  matter  of  when  you  shall  be  called 
or  how  soon  before  the  departure  of  the  train,  or  whatever  the 
time  is  you  are  to  report  for  dut3%  is  locally  arranged  at  the 
different  points? 

Mr.  Belding:  No,  that  is  our  scliedule,  one  hour  and  a  half 
at  all  points. 

Mr.  Sheean :     At  all  points  ? 

Mr.  Belding :     As  I  understand  it,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  you  should  be  called  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  not  inside  of  an  hour  and  a  half! 

Mr.  Belding:  An  hour  and  thirty  minutes,  the  schedule 
says,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean :  No  matter  where  you  live  with  reference  to 
the  roundhouse? 

Mr.  Belding:  There  is  no  limit,  where  a  man  has  a  tele- 
phone; but,  otherwise,  he  must  live  within  a  limit  of  a  mile,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  calling  is  usually  done  by  telephone, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Belding :     It  is  as  a  rule,  nowadays,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  what  trains  are  in  this  pool,  or  what 
class  of  trains? 

Mr.  Belding :     They  are  second  and  third  class  trains. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  all  of  the  trains  that  are  not  carded 
trains,  or  do  you  pool  the  carded  trains  also? 

Mr.  Belding:  No,  sir.  We  have  regularly  carded  trains 
and  high  class  trains,  carded  trains  and  slow  trains. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Do  they  go  into  your  pool? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Shceaii:  So,  goiug  one  direction  on  a  drag,  you  may 
come  on  the  return  trip,  or  the  next  time  out,  get  one  of  the  faster 
trains? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Did  I  understand  you  also,  that  these  work 
trains,  in  local  work,  that  they  are  also  in  this  pool  at  Decatur? 

Mr.  Belding:  This  gravel  service  and  wreck  train  and  work 
train  service,  yes,  sir,  unless  it  is  regularly  assigned. 

Mr.  Slieean:  That  is  all  protected  hy  this  extra  board  you 
maintain  at  Decatur  ? 

Mr.  Belding:     Not  an  extra  board,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  mean  i^rotected  by  the  pool. 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  that  calling  by  telephone,  who  pays  for  the 
telephone,  the  company  or  the  menf 

Mr.  Belding:     I  pay  for  mine. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  case  your  telephone  failed  to  work  and  you 
were  outside  the  call  limits,  then  what  would  you  do;  call  your- 
self— the  compain'  would  not  call  you  if  they  could  not  get  you  on 
the  telephone? 

jNIr.  Belding:  No,  they  have  spoiled  the  callboy  so  now  that 
if  he  cannot  get  you  on  the  phone  you  are  very  apt  to  lose  the 
trip.  He  won't  hunt  you  up.  So,  if  your  telephone  does  not  work 
you  had  better  stay  close  by. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  really  amounts  to  this  in  the  end,  that  you 
must  live  within  a  restricted  area,  near  the  roundhouse,  or  else 
take  a  chance  of  being  called  on  the  telephone  and  occasionally 
missing  a  trip,  because  they  do  not  get  you. 

Mr.  Belding:  I  think  we  have  a  mutual  agreement  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  distance  that  any  man  may  reside  from 
the  roundhouse,  if  he  maintains  a  telephone  or  has  a  telephone. 

J\lr.  Stone:  Suppose  there  is  a  question  or  dispute  between 
you  and  the  callboy  as  to  whether  you  were  called  or  not,  over 
the  tele])hone,  whose  word  would  be  taken  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  there  would  not  be  much  argument  in 
my  case  because  I  would  lose  the  time  and  an  argument  would  be 
useless. 
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Mr.  Stone:  Would  you  be  discipliued  for  it  in  case  of  some 
important  run  and  they  did  not  get  you  and  you  laid  out  an 
important  run? 

Mr.  Belding:  I  don't  recall  any  case  of  that  kind,  any 
particular  case  where  a  man  has  been  disciplined. 

Mr.  Stone :  Coming  back  to  that  question  of  the  A,  B  and 
C  ratings  again,  who  decides  what  rating  you  shall  take,  the 
chief  despatcher  on  duty,  or  the  conductor  of  the  train? 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  I  believe  the  chief  despatcher  is  re- 
sponsible for  it.  I  think  he  leaves  it  with  the  yardmaster  and 
the  yardmaster  leaves  it  to  the  clerk,  sometimes.  I  will  cite  you 
an  instance  of  the  way  of  doing  business  in  Peru.  That  is  our 
eastern  terminal.  The  train  is  brought  down  from  what  we  call 
the  east  yard — it  is  made  up  there,  all  ready  for  the  road  crew, 
and  brought  to  the  west  yard,  and  there  we  take  it  and  the 
conductor  starts  at  the  rear  of  the  train  and  takes  the  numbers 
of  the  cars,  and  goes  to  the  head  end,  and  the  yard  office,  the 
office  where  he  gets  his  orders,  is  located  at  the  head  end  of  the 
train,  and  the  yard  clerk  and  the  yardmaster,  when  he  gets 
the  cars  billed  out,  puts  the  bills  in  the  caboose.  The  conductor 
gets  the  orders  and  gives  them  to  the  engineer  and  we  go  out. 
The  conductor  does  not  know,  until  he  has  had  time  to  figure 
out  those  sixty  or  seventy  or  eighty  or  ninety  cars,  how  much 
tonnage  he  has  got.  Very  frequently,  we  leave  that  terminal 
there,  in  that  one  instance,  with  a  train  that  we  cannot  handle. 
Before  we  get  up  the  ruling  grade,  sixteen  miles  to  Logansport, 
the  first  stop — down  to  Logansport  we  hit  the  hill,  and,  as  a 
usual  thing,  we  get  over  that  hill  before  the  conductor  can  get 
his  figaires  made  and  really  knows  how  much  tonnage  he  has 
got.  I  have  tugged  away  at  150  to  250  tons  over  the  rating, 
doubling  the  hill  and  pulling  away  at  that  train  and  perhaps 
some  place  on  the  road  we  would  get  an  order  to  reduce  the 
train.  I  recall  one  instance  where  I  worked  about  ten  hours  at 
that  train  before  the  despatcher  decided  we  had  too  much,  and 
we  found  out  we  had  about  250  tons  over  the  rating,  and  he 
reduced  us  then  according  to  this  sheet — it  was  cold  weather, 
down  to  about  sixteen  hundred  and  some  tons,  and  we  made 
101  miles  and  tied  up.  That  is  very  rarely  the  case,  and  at 
other  points,  at  Decatur,  they  figrure  pretty  close  and  the  con- 
ductor gets  his  bills  at  the  head  end  of  the  train  and  his  caboose 
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is  right  convenient  there  to  the  yjird  olKee,  and  lie  has  ample 

tim(>  to  get  ready  and  figure  up,  and  if  he  has  got  too  much 

toniiiige,  if  he  protests,  they  set  it  out,  so  we  are  not  bothered 

that  way  at  the  western  end  of  tlie  road. 

*^'   ■  Mr.  Stone:     Do  you  know  what  tin;  distance  is  between 

Detroit  and  Buffalo,  over  the  Wabash  f 

'        Mr.  Belding:     I  don't  know  anything  about  that  territory, 

Mr.  Stone ;  never  was  over  the  lino. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  the  only  tci-ritory  on  the  Wabash  that 
lies  in  the  Easter-n  wage  zone.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Western 
wage  rate  ajiplies  clear  to  Detroit? 
'""'  Mr.  Belding:     To  Detroit,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Stone:     Is  it  not  also  the  fact  that  the  Illinois.  Central 
iias  a  line  into  Louisville  and  Indianapolis,  and  that  is  farther 
^ast  than  the  division  where  you  run? 
'      Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  $2,000  a  year  that  you  are  earning;  how 
loyg'do  you  think  you  can  continue  at  that  over  this  long  di- 
vision, with  this  heavy  tonnage  and  long  hours,  and  keep  going? 

Mr.  Belding:  I  don't  just  understand  you.  Do  you  mean 
how  long  will  I  live? 

Mr.  Stone:  No,  I  mean  how  long  will  you  be  able  to  stand 
doing  that  work. 

;'       Mi-.  Belding:     Well,  I  will  be  compelled  to  stand  it  for  a 
while  yet. 

Mr.  Stone :     If  you  can? 

Mr.  Belding:     If  I  can,  yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  the  further  fact  that  you  can  convince  the 
company  that  you  can  stand  it? 

Mr.  Belding :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  about  2,200  miles 
of  the  Wa^f^sh  road  that  is  in  this  western  movement? 

Mf-.  Belding:  I  don't  know.  I  was  never  further  west  be- 
fore in  my  life — the  first  time  I  ever  visited  Chicago,  and  hfive 
lived  in  this  territory  for  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  have  been  busy  working? 

Mr.  Belding :     Very  busy. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Byram :  Mr.  Belding,  this  freight  run  that  you  speak 
of  is'172  miles,  I  beFieve?  ^'' vHi  ;e«'iv 
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Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :     From  Decatur  to  Peni,  Indiana? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  And  the  limit  of  service  under  the  Federal 
law  is  sixteen  hours  ? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  So  that,  in  order  to  make  this  trip  of  172  miles 
within  sixteen  hours,  you  must  travel  faster  than  a  rate  of  ten 
mUes  an  hour? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  Then,  in  case  of  a  tie-up  under  the  law,  such 
an  occurrence  would  represent  a  failure  to  make  a  speed  of  ten 
miles  an  hour  on  this  district,  because  of  its  length? 

Mr.  Belding:    I  don't  just  get  that. 

Mr.  Byram :  To  tie  up  under  the  Sixteen  Hour  Law  repre- 
sents a  failure  to  make  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour? 

Mr.  Belding :    Yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  In  other  words,  every  time  a  freight  train 
fails  to  make  ten  miles  an  hour  on  this  172  miles,  it  would  tie  up 
under  the  Sixteen  Hour  Law? 

Mr.  Belding:  Yes.  I  cannot  make  any  overtime  on  that 
district. 

Mr.  Byram :  You  said  you  thought  about  two  tie-ups  a  day 
occurred? 

Mr.  Belding :     I  believe  that  is  a  fair  estimate. 

Mr.  Byram :  What  I  mean  is  that  those  two  tie-ups  would 
necessarily  represent  a  failure  to  make  ten  miles  an  hour  on 
this  long  distance  of  172  miles;  whereas,  on  a  district  of  150 
miles,  for  instance,  made  in  fifteen  hours,  that  is,  at  the  same 
rate  of  speed,  there  would  not  necessarily  be  a  tie-up  under  the 
Sixteen  Hour  Law? 

Mr.  Belding:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :     But,  because  this  is  a  long  distance,  you  are 
more  subject  to  tie-ups? 
Mr.  Belding:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  I  mean  the  necessity  of  making  better  than 
ten  miles  an  hour  speed. 

Mr.  Belding :  Yes.  It  is  too  long  a  distance  to  try  to  haul 
heavy  trains. 

Mr.  Byram:     And  you  said,  as  I  remember  it,  that  all  the 
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crews  iu  llic  pool  there  average  thi.s  trip  in  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hours! 

Mr.  Jieldiug:  I  believe  that  is  a  fair  estimate.  We  have 
some  very  fast  trains  and  very  slow  ones. 

Mi\  Byram :  So  that,  when  you  mix  them  all  up,  you  make 
considerably  better  than  ten  miles  an  hour? 

Mr.  Belding:     I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  At  fourteen  hours,  taking  tlie  longest  time 
that  you  estimate  as  the  average,  the  speed  to  make  it  in  four- 
teen hours  would  be  something  over  twelve  miles  an  hour,  would 
it  not! 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  I  have  not  iigured  it,  but  it  would  be 
over  ten. 

Mr.  Byram :     It  would  be  over  ten! 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  So  that  you  make  considerably  better  than 
ten  miles  an  liour  on  this  run! 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  And  the  tie-ups  are  perhaps  more  frequent 
because  of  such  a  long  distance  ? 

Mr.  Belding:  Yes.  We  have  repeatedly  tried  to  get  our 
officials  to  come  together  with  us  and  shorten  up  the  terminals 
and  reestablish  a  terminal  at  Tilton,  that  would  be  101  miles. 
That  is  the  old  terminal.  Thej'  have  a  roundhouse  there,  and 
a  roundliouse  force.    But,  we  are  unable  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Byram:     That  would  be  better  for  you! 

Mr.  Belding:     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Bj-ram:     To  have  a  short  one  of  one  hundred  miles! 

Mr.  Belding:  Yes,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
men.    This  tie-up  proposition  is  a  terrible  thing  with  us. 

Mr.  Byram:  >\nd  that  is  due  largely  to  the  length  of  this 
division  ? 

Mr.  Belding:  Yes.  It  is  injurious  to  a  man's  health,  and  it 
is  dangerous.  It  is  dangerous  to  ask  a  man  to  lie  down  in  a 
caboose,  lying  parallel  with  the  main  track;  it  is  not  fair  to  ask 
him  to  expose  himself  to  the  danger  that  he  is  in,  lying  parallel 
to  the  main  track,  just  in  the  clear  of  the  switch,  with  fast  freight 
trains  and  passenger  trains  going  by  there  at  all  times.  The 
worst  wrecks  we  have  ever  had  have  happened  from  the  fact  of 
trains  running  into  open  switches.     And  you  take  four  or  five 
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men  in  a  caboose  in  tliat  position,  and  it  is  not  very  desirable. 
There  are  some  of  our  men  that  won't  do  it.  I  have  seen  them 
lying  under  the  trees  in  warm  weather,  and  I  have  seen  them 
sleep  in  the  pump  house. 

Mr.  Byram :  You  think  then,  a  sliorter  division,  of  one  hun- 
dred miles,  would  be  much  better? 

Mr.  Belding:  I  believe  that  would  be  much  more  satisfac- 
ton-,  yes,  sir;  it  would  to  me. 

Mr.  Byram:  Would  it  be  your  plan  to  make  the  other 
seventy-two  miles  another  division? 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  plan  the  company's 
business.  It  is  their  business,  but  that  is  the  way  I  would  like 
it.  I  tell  you,  I  do  not  like  these  hundred  and  seventy-two  mile 
trips. 

Mr.  Byram:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Park :  If  the  division  was  cut  where  you  think  it  should 
be,  and  the  di\dsion  east  of  there  was  seventy-two  miles,  that 
would  mean  that  the  company  would  pay  constructive  mileage 
in  that  territory! 

Mr.  Belding:  I  believe  that  is  the  reason  they  will  not  do  it, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :     What  proportion  of  your  trains  are  fast  trains? 

Mr.  Belding:     I  think  they  are  about  evenly  divided. 

Mr.  Park :     What  do  they  consist  of,  stock  ? 

Mr.  Belding :  Meat  and  stock,  east,  yes,  sir,  and  high  class 
merchandise.  Red  Ball  freight  west. 

Mr.  Park:     What  is  your  drag  freight,  coal? 

Mr.  Belding:     No,  we  do  not  haul  much  coal  west. 

Mr.  Park:     Grain? 

Mr.  Belding:  No,  some  coal  and  lumber  and  empties.  We 
very  seldom  get  a  train  made  up  of  loads.  We  generally  figure 
about  sixty-five  to  ninety  cars  in  a  train,  forty  loads  and  forty 
empties,  to  make  the  tonnage  rating;  it  makes  long  trains  all 
the  time  going  west. 

Mr.  Park :     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Mr.  Belding,  do  I  understand  you  to  state 
that  it  is  common  to  tie  up  under  the  Hours  of  Service  Law, 
where  you  cannot  get  a  bed  or  something  to  eat? 

Mr.  Belding:     Very. 

Mr.  Belding:     You  have  stated,  if  I  recall  correctly,  that 
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the  engine  crews  usually  sleep  in  tlie  caboose,  or  under  a  tree, 
when  the  weather  will  permit;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Belding:  Yes,  I  have  seen  them  sleeping  under  trees 
in  warm  w(>ather,  with  a  paper  over  their  face.    I  never  did  it. 

Mr.  Burgess:     How  do  they  get  something  to  eat? 

Mr.  Belding:  Well,  there  are  some  of  those  small  towns 
down  through  Illinois,  whei-e  we  run,  where,  in  the  daytime,  you 
will  be  able  to  find  a  lunch  counter;  but  after  bed  time,  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  you  tie 
uj),  there  is  no  chance  for  you. 

Mr.  Burgess:  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Sheean,  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  the  rate  between  Detroit  and  Buf- 
falo, for  engineers  and  firemen,  was  lower  than  on  other  parts 
of  the  Wabash  system;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Belding:  That  is  my  understanding.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  understand  that  it  is.  Between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  I 
understand  that  our  men  do  not  get  as  high  a  rate  as  we  do.  I 
may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Well,  if  that  is  true,  Mr.  Belding,  it  would 
be  an  unusual  condition  not  to  pay  the  same  rate  on  the  same 
system,  for  the  same  engine  and  the  same  class  of  service,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Belding:     I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Wabash  trains  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Buffalo  run  over  the  Grand  Trunk  tracks? 

Mr.  Belding:  That  is  my  understanding.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  territory. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  until  the  year  1911,  the 
oflScers  of  the  Wabash  Eailroad  were  prevented  from  paying 
a  higher  rate  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  by  an  agreement 
with  the  Grand  Trunk,  than  the  rate  that  obtained  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  ? 

Mr.  Belding :     I  believe  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Burgess :  And  there  has  been  no  general  wage  move- 
ment since  1910,  with  the  exception  of  this  one;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Belding:     I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Burgess:  And  that  particular  condition  between  De- 
troit and  Buffalo,  whereby  the  engineers  and  firemen  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  that  rate,  was  not  adjudicated  until  the  year 
1911,  was  it? 
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.  .         ■  -        ■  ■■  ■;■  i'l 

Mr.  Belding :     I  do  not  know  the  date,  but  I  know  that  au<^ 
conditions  exist.    I  have  never  done  any  committee  work  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.    All  that  I  know  is  what  I  see  in  our  schedule, 
or  what  somebody  tells  me. 
Mr.  Burgess :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Eight  here,  in  this  so-called  western  zone,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  uses,  under  a  lease, 
the  tracks  of  the  Wabash  between  Butler,  Indiana,  and  Toledo, 
Ohio,  a  distance  of  seventy-six  miles? 

Mr.  Belding :  I  believe  they  do  run  a  couple  of  trains  over 
there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  engineers  and 
firemen  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  operating  over.,  those 
seventy-six  miles  of  rails,  are  paid  less  money,  a  lesser  rate  per 
hundred  miles,  than  the  Wabash  pays  its  men  for  operating  the 
same  engines  over  the  same  rails?  \ 

Mr.  Belding:  They  do  not  have  the  same  engines,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Well,  the  same  weight  on  drivers  of  engines. 
Mr.  Belding :     Oh,  no,  they  have  not  anything  only  little  bits 
of  light  power.  >     . 

Mr.  Sheean:  Does  not  the  Wabash  operate  some  light 
power  down  there  over  the  same  part  of  the  line?  ,  .  ;,.:  . 

Mr.  Belding :  They  might  on  some  of  their  small  passenger 
trains,  and  I  believe  they  do. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it?  ,,,..:;,;.  t 

Mr.  Belding:  I  believe  they  have  some  light  engines  down 
there.  .   .       , 

,  ,  Mr.  Sheean:  I  moan  riglit  over  that  seventyrsi^^ miles, 
where  the  Pennsylvania  opei'atos  under  lease,  over  the  seventyr 
six  miles  and  the  Wabash  also  oj^erates  between  Butler,  Indiana, 
and  Toledo,  Ohio ;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  engineer  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania gets  less  money  on  the  same  kind  of  an  engine  than  the 
Wabash  man  does  over  the  same  road?  ,         .     ;.,-.^i 

,    Mr.  Belding:     I  believe  that  it  is.     He  must,  if  he  is  paid 
a  little  lower  rate.  .  ,     .   ..  \  t\A 

.   ,  Mr.! Sheean:     Now,  tlie  Wabash  comes  into  the  Unioin- Sta- 
tion at  Toledo,  where  the  Lake  Shore  comes  in,  does  it  not?     ■ 
Mr.  Belding:     Yes,  sir.  ,      .,.  '  ■ 

Mr.  Sheean:     Isn't  it  true,  that  an  engineer  and  fireman 
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coming  into  tliat  same  Union  Station  on  the  Wabash,  because 
of  the  Wabasli  being  in  this  western  movement,  receives  more 
money,  a  higher  rate,  tlian  tlio  man  on  tlie  Lake  Sliorel 

Mr.  Belding:     That  is  tlie  case. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Belding:     That  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  tlie  Pere  Manjuette  between  Romulus 
and  Detroit,  it  is  true  that  the  Pere  Marquette  paj^s  a  less  rate 
than  the  Wabash  does,  between  the  same  points? 

Mr.  Belding:     If  they  get  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  know  that  they  are  an  eastern  road? 

Mr.  Belding:  Yes,  they  are  in  the  eastern  association,  I 
expect,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  is  also  true  of  these  other  roads 
that  I  have  previously  mentioned  here,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  B.  &  0.  S.  W.,  and  the  Big  P"'our,  that  operate  through 
Indiana,  in  the  same  general  direction  as  your  road? 

Mr.  Belding:     Yes. 
.Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  Just  one  question,  Mr.  Belding:  If  you  did 
not  get  your  pay  in  miles,  instead  of  hours,  you  would  not  be 
able  to  earn  that  $2,000  a  year,  would  you,  that  they  talk  about! 

Mr.  Belding:     No,  it  is  the  miles  I  am  after. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     You  may  stand  aside. 
(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman:     Call  your  next  witness. 

JOHN  FINN  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  is  Engineer  John  Finn,  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  who  is  running  tlirough  the  Cascade  Tunnel, 
that  is  between  Cascade  and  Tye,  a  little  town  at  the  other  end 
of  the  tunnel.    Running  one  of  the  electric  locomotives. 

Mr.  Finn,  you  are  at  jiresent  in  the  employ  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  as  a  locomotive  engineer? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stone:  How  loug  have  you  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway? 

Mr.  Finn :     Since  1903. 

Mr.  Stone :     As  a  fireman,  how  long? 

Mr.  Finn :  Three  years  and  a  half  as  fireman,  and  the  bal- 
ance as  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Stone :  At  the  present  time  you  are  running  one  of  the 
electric  locomotives  ? 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Through  the  tunnel? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  What  experience  have  you  had  with  the  electric 
service? 

Mr.  Finn :     About  three  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  your  judgment,  does  it  require  as  much 
skill  on  the  part  of  an  engineer  and  helper  to  operate  an  electric 
locomotive,  as  is  required  in  the  operation  of  a  steam  loco- 
motive? 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  what  way,  why  does  it? 

Mr.  Finn :  Because  you  have  got  to  pass  all  rules,  you  are 
responsible  for  aU  transportation  rules  and  signals,  the  same  as 
in  steam  service. 

Mr.  Stone:  Pass  the  same  examinations,  exactly,  as  the 
steam  engineer? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the  Board  what  is 
necessary  for  the  engineer  and  helper  on  the  electric  locomotive 
to  do,  in  order  to  prepare  the  engine  for  service? 

Mi*.  Finn:  The  fireman  has  got  to  put  up  the  poles  and 
assist  the  engineer  in  the  following  duties :  See  that  the  pumps 
and  fan  motors  are  in  working  condition.  See  that  the  fuses  are 
in  their  proper  places.  See  that  there  are  the  necessary  supplies 
on  the  engine  for  the  trip,  and  oil  ai'ound. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  mean  oil  around  motor  bearings  and 
everything  else,  do  you  include  them? 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes ;  see  that  they  are  oiled  and  oil  around. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  consider  the  work  of  preparing  an 
electric  locomotive  equal  to  the  same  work  on  the  steam  loco- 
motive? 
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Mr.  Finn:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  order  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
electric  locomotive,  and  know  that  it  is  ready  for  service,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  engine  charged,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Fhm :  Yes,  sir,  you  carry  the  full  voltage  while  you  are 
inspecting  this  engine. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  tliere  is,  if  anything,  a  greater  element 
of  danger f 

Mr.  Finn:  Yes,  sir,  the  switchboard  is  liable  to  blow  out 
while  you  are  inspecting  this  engine. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  is  what  you  call  a  short  circuit,  when 
they  blow  the  switchboard  out? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Has  tliis  ever  occurred  to  youf 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Ml'.  Stone :  Were  you  ever  injured  in  any  way  in  this 
manner '? 

Mr.  Finn:  No,  sir.  Fortunately  I  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  car  any  time  a  switchboard  blew  out,  on  any  car  I  was  on. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  crews  on  these  elec- 
tric locomotives  that  have  been  injured  in  this  manner? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Wliat  happened  to  them? 

Mr.  Finn :  Their  faces  were  burned  so  as  to  require  medi- 
cal attention. 

Mr.  Stone:  Since  you  have  been  in  the  service  these  three 
and  a  half  years,  how  many  have  been  burned? 

Mr.  Finn:     I  can  remember  four. 

Mr.  Stone:     "Were  they  burned  seriously? 

Mr.  Finn:  Two,  seriously,  and  two  requiring  medical  at- 
tention. 

,    Mr.  Stone:     Are  your  seniority  rights  interchangeable,  as 
between  steam  and  electric  service? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Wliere  is  the  electric  service  located  on  the 
Great  Northern? 

Mr.  Finn :     Between  Tye  and  Cascade,  through  the  tunnel. 

Mr.  Stone:     How  long  is  that  tunnel? 

Mr.  Finn:     15,000  feet,  or  nearly  three  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:     ^AHien  was  the  electric  service  installed  there? 
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'  Mr.  Finn:     July,  1909. 

Mr.  Stone :  Did  you  ever  work  through  the  Cascade  tunnel 
before  the  electric  service  was  installed? 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes,  sir,  as  fireman. 

Mr.  Stone :     In  what  class  of  service  1 

Mr.  Finn :     In  freight  service  and  helper  service. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  long  was  that  before  the  electric  service 
was  installed? 

Mr.  Finn :     About  four  years  previous. 

Mr.  Stone:  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  this 
tunnel  prior  to  the  time  that  electric  service  was  installed,  when 
the  trains  were  hauled  by  steam  power,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  were  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Finn :     They  were  very  bad. 

Mr.  Stone :     You  say  very  bad;  in  what  way  were  they  bad? 

Mr.  Finn:  Well,  men  were  frequently  overcome  by  gas, 
smoke  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  had  (juito  a  good  many  cases  of  men  be- 
ing overcome  by  gas? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Was  there  any  delay  in  handling  traffic 
through  the  tunnel? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir,  considerable  delay. 

Mr.  Stone:  Describe  it,  describe  what  the  delay  consisted 
of. 

Mr.  Finn :  Well,  at  that  time,  they  were  handling  two  en- 
gine trains  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Skykomish,  and  arriving  at 
Tye  they  had  a  tunnel  helper  located  there,  which  took  part  of 
the  train  through  the  tunnel,  and  that  helper  had  to  clear  the 
block  at  the  other  side  of  the  tunnel.  Cascade,  before  the  other 
part  of  the  train  could  start  through. 

Mr.  Stone :  How  long  did  it  take  a  helper  engine  to  take  the 
first  cut  of  cars  through  the  tunnel? 

Mr.  Finn:  That  would  depend  on  the  conditions;  under 
favorable  conditions  it  would  be  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Under  unfavorable  conditions  how  long  did  it 
take? 

Mr.  Finn:  Well,  it  would  take  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  if 
they  didn't  stall. 
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Mr.  Stone:  Do  yoii  know  of  any  train  stalling  in  the  tun- 
nel, Avhen  it  was  operated  by  steam? 

Mr.  Finn:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  when  the  train  stalled,  it  required  a 
much  longer  time? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  you  had  to  back  out  sometimes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Since  the  installation  of  the  electric  service, 
have  you  ever  used  a  steam  engine  through  the  tunnel? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 
.       Mr.  Stone:     What  caused  that? 

Mr.  Finn:  The  trolley  wires  being  down;  the  transmission 
lin,e  being  down. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  the  men  have  to  be 
in  a  position  to  operate  both  the  steam  engine  and  the  electric 
locomotive? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Since  the  installation  of  the  electric  sei'vice 
through  the  tunnel,  have  they  increased  the  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     How  much  ? 

Ml'.  Finn :  Well,  they  used  to  use  smaller  engines,  and  two 
engines  to  a  train ;  and  now  they  use  large  engines,  with  three 
engines  to  a  train.  The  small  engines  used  to  take  up  about 
1,200  tons,  and  I  think  that  is  the  rating  they  have  now,  and  now 
it  is  2,500  tons  for  the  three  Mallet  engines. 

Mr.  Stone:  Can  you  take  the  larger  trains  through  the 
tunnel  in  as  short  a  time  as  when  you  handled  the  two-engine 
train? 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes,  sir,  about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Stone :  At  what  tonnage  is  your  electric  engine  rated, 
through  the  tunnel? 

Mr.  Finn:  Five  hundred  tons,  provided  an  engine  don't 
give  them  a  start  through  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  Then  they 
will  pull  seven  hundred  tons. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  the  grade  through  the  tunnel? 

Mr.  Finn :     The  ruling  grade  is  1.7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  if  I  get  the  idea  right,  with  electricity, 
you  can  handle  double  the  tonnage,  or  nearly  so,  through  the 
tunnel,  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  when  you  used  to  operate 
with  steam? 
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Mr.  Finn :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  town  where  you  live,  this  town  of  Tye, 
what  sort  of  a  town  is  it  'I 

Mr.  Finn:  It  is  just  a  helper  station  or  terminal  for  the 
motors,  motor  crews. 

Mr.  Stone :  Are  there  any  other  people  living  there  outside 
of  the  crews  that  run  on  these  electric  motors? 

Mr.  Finn :     There  is  a  store  keeper  living  there. 

Mr.  Stone:  About  how  many  families,  all  told,  are  there 
in  this  town  ? 

Mr.  Finn:     About  twenty. 

Mr.  Stone :     Are  there  any  schools  there? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  kind  of  a  school  is  it? 

Mr.  Finn :     A  common  school,  up  to  the  seveioth  grade. 

Mr.  Stone:  Beyond  that,  what?  After  you  got  beyond  the 
seventh  grade,  then  what  ? 

Mr.  Finn :     Well,  you  could  move  out,  I  guess,  after  that. 

Mr.  Stone:     Are  there  any  churches  of  any  kind  there? 

Mr.  Finn:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  your  nearest  church? 

Mr.  Finn :     About  thirty  miles,  Leavenworth. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  if  I  understand  it,  after  your  children 
have  passed  the  seventh  grade,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  sending  the  children  away  from  home,  in  order 
to  secure  an  education,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Are  there  any  families  there  now  who  are  send- 
ing their  children  away  to  school? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  there  any  public  highway  from  Tye  to  Leav- 
enworth ? 

Mr.  Finn:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     The  railroad  is  the  only  way? 

Mr.  Finn :     The  railroad  is  the  only  way  of  getting  there. 

Mr.  Stone :  Are  you  required  to  work  every  day  or  every 
night,  whichever  you  are  assigned  to? 

Mr.  Finn:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     Is  there  any  doctor  located  there? 

Mr.  Finn :     No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stone:     How  far  would  you  have  to  send  for  a  doctor? 

Mr.  Finn :     About  twenty  miles,  to  Skykomish. 

Mr.  Stone :     After  you  did  call  hhn,  how  would  he  get  there? 

Mr.  Finn:  He  would  get  there  by  railroad,  whenever  the 
trains  ran. 

Mr.  Stone:  But,  if  any  member  of  your  family  required 
regular  medical  treatment,  what  would  be  necessary  for  you 
to  do? 

Mr.  Finn :     You  would  have  to  send  him  away  to  a  hospital. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  you  ever  had  to  send  any  member  of  your 
family  away  for  treatment? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  do  this  if  you  had 
a  doctor  at  Tye,  would  it? 

Mr.  Finn :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  As  I  understand  it,  Tye  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  at  the  west  portal  of  the  tunnel? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  What  rate  of  pay  do  you  receive  on  these  elec- 
tric locomotives? 

Mr.  Finn :     $4.90  for  ten  hours  or  less. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  is  the  same  rate  as  was  paid  on  the  steam 
locomotive  that  was  displaced  by  the  electric  locomotive? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  in  other  words,  when  the  change  was 
made  from  steam  to  electricity,  the  company  apjilied  the  same 
rate  of  pay  and  working  conditions  to  engineers  and  firemen 
in  the  electric  service,  that  was  originally  paid  on  the  steam 
locomotives  in  that  service! 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Do  you  get  any  additional  rate? 

Mr.  Finn:     Ten  per  cent  additional  for  mountain  service. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  that  paid  in  any  other  service  besides  the 
electric  ? 

Mr.  Finn:  All  service  between  Skykomish  and  Leaven- 
worth, over  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

Mr.  Stone :  The  $4.95  rate  plus  tlie  10  per  cent  would  make 
your  rate  how  much,  for  ten  hours?  *'  ' 

Mr.  Fiim:     $5.39. 

Mr.  Stone:     Do  von  make  any  overtime? 
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Mr.  Finn:     Very  little. 

Mr.  Stone :  About  what  does  your  pay  average  for  a  month 
of  thirty  days  f 

Mr.  Finn:     A  little  over  sLxty  dollars. 

Mr.  Stone :  What  rate  of  pay  does  the  fireman  who  is  with 
you  on  the  electric  locomotive  receive! 

Mr.  Finn :     $3.30,  for  ten  hours  or  less. 

Mr.  Stone :     Does  the  10  per  cent  differential  for  mountain 
grade  apply  to  his  rate  also? 
•     Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then,  if  I  have  fig-ured  it  correctly,  that  would 
make  his  rate  for  ten  hours  or  less,  $3.63,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Is  that  the  same  rate  that  is  paid  now  on  the 
locomotives  that  were  displaced  by  the  electric  motors? 
•  Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  "What  are  the  fireman's  duties  while  you  are 
in  operation  with  these  electric  locomotives? 

Mr.  Finn:  The  locomotive  has  got  two  trolley  poles  on 
each  end  of  each  car,  and  he  is  supposed  to  change  those  poles 
and  hang  onto  them  at  all  times,  while  you  are  in  motion,  out- 
side of  the  tunnel. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  is,  he  is  required  to  place  the  trolley 
pole  at  the  rear  end  of  the  car,  on  the  wire? 

Mr.  Finn :     On  the  wire. 

Mr.  Stone  :     And  hang  onto  the  rope  ? 

Mr.  Finn:  And  hang  onto  the  rope,  yes,  sir,  to  keep  the 
pole  from  coming  off  and  causing  serious  damage. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  other  duties  do  they  have? 

Mr.  Finn :  They  have  got  to  wipe  the  cars  inside  and  out, 
keep  them  in  a  tidy  condition.  They  have  got  to  wipe  the  insu- 
lators on  top  of  the  car,  and  assist  the  engineer  in  inspecting 
them,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Stone:  When  you  have  two  locomotives  coupled  to- 
gether, are  there  two  engine  crews  on  the  two  locomotives? 

Mr.  Finn:  There  are  two  firemen,  and  one  engineer,  oper- 
ating two  locomotives. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  have  a  fireman  on  the  rear  end  of  each 
locomotive,  hanging  onto  the  trolley  pole? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 
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Ml'.  Stone:  And  one  engineer  is  operating  both  electric 
locomotives ! 

Mr.  Finn :  Yes,  yoi;  cannot  move  unless  they  are  out  hang- 
ing onto  the  trolley  i^ole. 

Mr.  Stone:  Are  the  firemen's  seniority  rights  interchange- 
able between  the  electric  and  steam  service? 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  whenever  the  electric  service  goes  out 
of  commission,  and  it  is  necessary  to  use  steam  engines  in  the 
tunnel,  these  men  are  required  to  fire  these  engines? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  running  one  of  the  electric  locomotives  a 
preferential  jiosition,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  yourself? 

Mr.  Finn:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Were  you  ever  on  the  motors  pi*evious  to  your 
present  assignment? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Why  did  you  leave  them? 

Mr.  Finn :  Well,  to  get  to  civilization,  for  one  reason ;  and 
I  prefer  a  freight  run,  I  prefer  a  run  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  long  were  you  away  from  the  electric 
service  f 

Mr.  Finn :     About  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  brought  you  back? 

Mr.  Finn:  Beduction  in  force  and  I  could  not  hold  the 
job  any  longer. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  stated  that  you  preferred  a  road  engine 
to  the  electric  service.  Wliat  are  your  reasons  for  making  that 
preference  ? 

Mr.  Finn:  Well- 
Mr.  Stone:  Is  there  any  greater  danger  with  the  electric 
service  than  there  is  with  steam? 

Mr.  Finn:  Yes,  sir.  It  isn't  very  nice  to  be  working  with 
fifty  hundred  or  sixty  hundred  volts  over  your  head  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  your  feed  wire  voltage? 

Mr.  Finn:     6,600. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  the  service  wire  from  where  it  is  gen- 
erated is  higher  than  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Finn:  Yes,  that  is  33,000,  from  the  sub-station — from 
the  power  house  to  the  sub-station. 
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Mr.  Stone:     And  6,G00  from  tlic  main  feed  wire? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  that  is  bronsht  down  from  the  trolley 
wire  to  the  cab  at  that  voltage ! 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  then  it  is  cut  down  to  what,  tlHouuli  the 
transformer? 

Mr.  Finn:  It  is  cut  down  to  ")()0  volts  Ihrou.u'h  the  trans- 
formers, two  in  eaeli  enQiue;  it  is  cnt  down  to  500  volts  for  nse 
in  the  motors. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  your  duties  recpiiie  you  to  go  on  top  of 
tlie  ,car,  thus  coming  in  close  ])roximity  to  these  overliead  wires? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Ts  it  not  much  more  dangei-ous  where  your 
duties  require  you  to  (h>  this  al    uii;]it:' 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  any  of  Ihc  men  been  injured  liy  tlie  over- 
head wires? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir,  two  fiicmen. 

Mr.  Stone:     Were  the\    killed,  or  just  l)adly  burned? 

Mr.  Finn:     Radly  burned. 

Mr.  Stone:  Thev  did  not  gel  the  full  shock  of  th(^  (i,600 
volts,  then? 

Mr.  Finn:  Yes,  they  did.  As  I  understand  it,  they  were 
fight  op]H)site  a  sub-station,  one  of  them,  and  the  sub-station 
operators  saw  him  the  minute  he  got  the  first  shock  and  they 
threw  out  th(>  jacks,  and  they  left  ti)em  out  of  it;  but  they  are 
supposed  to  throw  lliem  in  Ihrcc  limes  when  they  go  out,  so 
in  case  you  would  not  lie  opjiosite  the  su])-station,  tliey  would 
throw  them  in  three  times  on  you. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  is,  if  for  ;ni>  cause  the  jacks  or  circuit 
breakers  are  thiown  out  :' 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  They  1lii-(i\\'  Ilicm  in  thi'ee  times,  if  they  keep 
on  kiekinu'  out ;' 

Mr.  Finn  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  in  this  ]iarticvdar  case,  all  that  saved  the 
fireman's  life  was  the  fact  that  he  was  opposite  the  sub-station, 
where  they  could  see  it? 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes.  sir,  T  guess  so. 
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Mr.  Stone:  So,  al  all  tiiiU's,  right  over  the  roof  of  the  ear 
down  to  the  transformer  there  are  always  G,GUU  volts  ? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  yet  in  our  ]>risons  we  only  use  about  1,500 
or  1,800  volts  to  electrocute,  don't  we,  that  is  about  all:' 

Mr.  Finn:     Well,  I  don't  know,  I  never  was  there. 

Mr.  Shea:     You  never  experienced  that? 

Mr.  Finn :  No,  sir,  but  after  you  live  at  Tye  a  while  you 
might  prefer  being  there. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheeaii :     How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Finn? 

Mr.  Finn :     I  am  about  thirty  years  old,  pretty  nearly  thirty. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  long  have  you  been  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Finn :     Seven  years  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Seven  years  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  fired  how  long? 

Mr.  Finn :     Three  years  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  during  the  seven  and  one-half  years, 
you  have  held  this  helper  place  twice? 

Mr.  Finn :     Twice,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     From  1909  down  to  when? 

Mr.  Finn:  P'rom  the  fall  of  1909,  about  two  years  and  a 
half  that  time,  and  tlien  I  went  on  again  about  a  year  ago,  a 
little  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:     A  little  over  a  year? 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes,  sir,  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Sheean:  During  this  last  period  that  you  went  back 
and  took  this  place  your  earnings  while  you  Uved  there  at  Tye 
were  something  over  $1,900  the  last  year,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Finn :  Well,  you  can  figure  it  out,  a  little  over  $160  a 
month. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  sometimes  it  ran  up  as  high  as  $197,  or 
as  high  as  $220  a  month? 

Ml-.  Finn:     My  earnings? 

^Ir.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Finn:     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  happen  to  I'emember  what  you  drew 
in  August,  1913? 
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Mr.  Finn:     August,  1913? 

Mr.  Sheean:    Yes. 

Mr.  Finn:  I  don't  believe  I  was  on  the  motors  in  August, 
1913. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  September,  1913;  during  September 
1913,  yon  had  another  run,  did  you,  in  local  or  way  freight  serv- 
ice? 

Mr.  Finn:     1  think  so,  I  might  have. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes.  Well,  you  had  the  local  run  during  Sep- 
tember ? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  that  paid  you  $220? 

Mr.  Finn :     I  don't  think  I  ever  made  $220. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  not  your  slip  or  record  for  the 
month  of  September,  1913? 

Mr.  Finn:     No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  any  record  or  memorandum  as  to 
what  your  earnings  were  from  July  1st,  1913,  to  July  1st,  1914? 

Mr.  Finn :     No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  have  not  kept  track  of  that? 

Mr.  Finn:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  remember  how  aiany  days  you  laid 
off  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Finn :  Well,  I  might  have  laid  off  some.  I  was  dis- 
placed quite  frequently  during  that  time,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  during  the  entire  year  you  were  off 
something  like  fifty  days? 

Mr.  Finn :     I  don 't  know  exactly  how  long. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Laying  off  ten  days  or  two  weeks  at  a  time? 

Mr.  Finn:  I  might  have,  yes.  I  don't  think  I  ever  laid  off 
that  long,  though.    I  laid  off  long  enough  to  look  for  a  job. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  that? 

Mr.  Finn:  I  laid  off  long  enough  to  look  for  a  job,  after 
I  got  displaced  from  a  job,  I  would  lay  off  long  enough  to  look 
for  another  one. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you,  finally,  in  December,  or  about  a 
year  ago,  December,  1913,  dropping  from  one  job  to  another, 
landed  on  tliis  $165  a  month  job? 

Mr.  Finn:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :    Where  you  never  work  over  ten  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Finn :     Ten  hours,  yes. 
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Mr.  Slu'caii:  And  that  $1(J5  a  iiioiith  is  what  it  paj's  on 
working  ten  liours  or  less  jivv  dayf 

Mr.  Finn:  No,  sir;  it  does  not  pay  $165  Asorking  ten  hours 
or  less  a  day.    It  pays  $161. 40. 

Mr.  Slieean :     And  how  many  days  ? 

Mr.  Finn:     Thirty  days. 

Mr.  SIuH^an :  How  many  electric  engines  are  there  on  the 
Northern  Pacitic  1' 

Mr.  Finn:  I  (h)n't  know  anything  about  the  Northern 
Pacific. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Ur  the  Great  Northern,  I  mean. 

M  r.  Finn :     AVe  have  got  four. 

Mr.  Sheean:     All  at  this  tunnel! 

Mr.  Finn :     All  at  this  tunnel,  yes. 

Mr.  Sln^ean :  And  the  operation  on  all  of  the  engines  is 
the  operation  you  have  describeil  here ;  the  engines  are  the  same 
in  size  and  style? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir,  they  are  all  the  same  style. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  the  weight  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Finn:     ll'Sy^  tons. 

Mr.  Sheean:     1131/;  tons  is  the  weight  on  drivers'? 

Mr.  Finn  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  rate  that  is  paid  there  is  a  little  less 
than  the  lowest  through  freight  rate,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Finn :     It  is  the  same  as  the  1,100  class  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Were  there  any  1,100  class  engines  operated 
there! 

Mr.  Finn:     Before  the  motors? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Finn :  Yes,  sir,  because  there  was  an  1,100  class  en- 
gine that — 

Mr.  Sheean:  AMiat  was  the  weight  on  drivers  of  those 
engines  ? 

Mr.  Finn :  Well,  I  can  tell  you  in  half  a  second,  by  looking, 
if  j'oii  want  me  to. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes,  if  y<ni  can,  please. 

Mr.  Finn:  I  think  so  (consulting  paper).  The  tractive 
power  is  39,090  pounds,  of  an  1,100  class,  20  by  22-inch  cylinder. 

Mr.  Sheean:     39,090? 

Mr.  Finn:     Tractive  power,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  is  the  weight  on  drivers  given  there? 
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Mr.  Finn:  1  don't  know  whether  I  have  the  weight  on 
drivers  here. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  you  can,  give  me  the  tractive  power  of 
these  electric  motors. 

Mr.  Finn:  The  weight  on  drivers  of  some  of  those  1100 's 
is  179,000  pounds.    That  runs  from — 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  low  do  they  run  in  v/eiglits  on  ilriversf 
That  is  the  high  weight? 

Mr.  Finn:     1  think  it  is  the  average  weight. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  average  weight? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVhat  is  the  tractive  effort  of  these  motors 
that  replaced  them  there  ? 

Mr.  Finn :  The  tractive  power  of  each  motor,  each  engine, 
is  35,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  rate  that  applied  to  these  engines  when 
they  were  put  in  was  the  lowest  through  freight  rate  that  was 
then  in  effect  on  this  railroad,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Finn :  It  is  the  sanae  rate  that  was  applied  to  the  1100 
class  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  that  was  the  minimum  freight  rate,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes,  sir ;  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  that  time? 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  is  lower  than  the  present  minimum  freight 
rate,  is  it  not?  The  minimum  freight  rate  on  the  Great  Northern 
is  5.5,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Finn :     For  an  1100  class  engine? 

Mr.  Sheean:  For  any  class  engine  in  through  freight 
service. 

Mr.  Finn :    I  don 't  know  exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  many  miles  a  day  do  you  make 
there,  Mr.  Finn,  on  this  engine? 

Mr.  Finn:     Actual  miles? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Finn:  Well,  sir,  I  could  not  exactly  tell  you.  We 
might  make  an  average  of  four  or  five  trips  through  there,  or 
three — that  depends  on  the  business.  Everything  that  comes 
up  we  have  got  to  take  it  through. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  round  trip  that  you  make  going  up  and 
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coming  back  is  about  how  many  miles — tlie  distance  that  you 
go  with  the  motors? 

Mr.  Finn:  About  seven  miles,  I  should  think — six  or  seven 
miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  the  round  trip? 

Mr.  Finn:     On  the  round  trip,  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  you  make  lliree  or  tour  of  those  a  day? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  long  does  it  take  you  on  each  one 
of  those  round  trips? 

Mr.  Finn:  Oh,  you  ,can  go  right  over  and  back  in  thirty 
minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  forty-iive  minutes  would  be  rather  a 
long  trip,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  a  fair  average  of  those  is  three  or  four 
forty-five  minute  trips  a  day? 

Mr.  Finn:     Sometimes  more. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Between  those  trips,  just  what  are  you  doing? 

Mr.  Finn:  You  have  got  to  do  all  the  switching  at  both 
ends  of  the  tunnel. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Just  what  switching  is  there  there? 

Mr.  Finn:  Well,  bad  order  cars,  such  as  draw  bars  pulled 
out  coming  up  the  hill,  or  anything  in  that  way,  you  have  got 
to  take  those  cars  and  have  them  turned;  you  have  got  to  get 
on  the  engine  and  turn  it,  and  probably  put  up  coal  and  sand, 
and  then  you  have  got  to  handle  the  rotary,  the  snow  plow,  in 
the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Eotary  snow  plow  where? 

Mr.  Finn:     Around  the  yards  at  Cascade  Tunnel  and  Tye. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  sand  that  you  speak  of  is  handled 
where  ? 

Mr.  Finn:     Sand  for  the  motors,  switching  out  sand. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Switching  out  loads  of  sand  that  come  in  for 
the  sand  boxes? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  About  how  many  cars  of  sand  do  you  switch 
there  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Finn:     Oh,  we  don't  switch  many. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  else  do  you  have  to  switch  there? 

Mr.  Finn:     We  have  got  to  do  all  the  work-train  work. 
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Mr.  Slieeaii:     What  work-train  work  is  there? 

Mr.  Finn :  One  year  I  was  there  we  had  to  lay  the  steel  and 
put  in  new  ballast  in  the  tunnel,  three  miles  of  tunnel. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Was  that  with  this  motor? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     When  was  that? 

Mr.  Finn:     It  was  in  1910,  or  1911,  I  don't  exactly  know. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Let  us  take  since  a  year  ago,  when  you  went 
back  there ;  you  have  aboiat  three  or  four  forty-five  minute  trips 
a  day  to  make  in  the  helper  service? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  what  is  there  at  either  of  those  points 
in  the  way  of  switching.  You  spoke  of  bad  order  ears  occa- 
sionally set  out. 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  many  bad  oi'der  cars  wotdd  you  say 
were  set  out  in  a  day  there  ? 

Mr.  Finn:  That  depends — sometimes — I  could  not  give 
you  an  average,  you  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  a  bad  order  car,  and  occasionally 
switch  a  car  of  sand.    What  other  cars  come  in  there? 

Mr.  Finn:     Coal  cars. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Coal  for  the  power  plant? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  About  Iiow  many  cars  of  coal  a  month  come 
in  there? 

Mr.  Finn :  They  store  cars  there  for  the  winter  for  rotary 
service.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  much  coal  they  do  burn  in  the 
steam  heating  plant,  but  we  have  got  to  put  it  up  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  was  wondering  whether  you  could  give  any 
estimate  about  how  much  coal  comes  into  this  point. 

Mr.  Finn:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  there  any  other  switching  than  that  you 
have  spoken  of,  that  is  done  at  either  of  these  points? 

Mr.  Finn:  We  do  everything  that  is  related  to  handling 
a  road  through  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  was  trjing  to  find  out  what  there  was,  re- 
lating to  the  handling  of  a  railroad,  that  was  being  done  there 
— occasionally  a  bad  order  car,  coal  for  the  power  plant  and 
sand  for  the  engines. 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Slieean:     What  else  is  there  there? 

Mr.  Finn:  Well,  there  is  this  rotary  and  the  snow  dozer, 
that  I  am  talking  about;  you  have  got  to  doze  out  all  of  these 
yards  there  every  day  or  every  other  day  during  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  would  it  ordinarily  take  you  with 
the  use  of  a  rotary  to  run  your  engine  and  clean  all  of  the  tracks 
in  the  yard! 

Mr.  Finn :     That  dejiends  on  how  much  snow  there  had  been. 

Ml'.  Slieean:  Take  a  good,  hea\y  fall  of  snow;  take  a  foot 
and  a  half  fall  of  snow,  or  even  as  heavy  as  you  want  to  put  it ; 
how  long  will  it  take  you? 

Mr.  Finn :  1  have  spent  live  hours  tlozing  out  Cascade  yard 
alone.  It  is  hard  to  doze  out  the  Tye  yard  on  account  of  so  many 
switches,  and  you  have  got  to  be  raising  your  Aving  and  lowering 
it  at  every  switch.  It  takes  a  long  time,  especially  when  it  is 
frozen  up. 

Mr.  Sheean :     In  case  the  yard  is  frozen? 

Mr.  Finn :     It  would  take  me  longer  to  clean  out  this  yard. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  case  of  the  freezing  up  of  the  yard,  what 
has  the  engineer  to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Finn :  Tiie  engineer  docsn  't  have  to  get  off  his  motor — 
he  handles  the  motor. 

Mr.  Sheean:     He  runs  tlic  motor  l)a('k  and  forth  :' 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  what  is  the  mechanism  by  which  this 
motor  is  oi^erated,  a  lever? 

Mr.  Finn :     A  controller  is  what  they  call  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  that  a  controller  that  stops  the  operation, 
except  when  pressed  upon  by  tlie  ojierator,  or  how  does  it  work? 

JNIr.  Finn :  It  works  sometiiing  the  same  as  the  throttle  on 
an  engine,  but  you  cannot  jiiill  it  wide  ojieii:  yon  have  got  to  get 
it  a  notch  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Finn:     The  same  as  a  street  car  would  operate. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  is  just  about  the  same  operation  as  on  a 
trolley  car  on  the  street! 

Mr.  Finn :     Only  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Sheean,  will  you  suspend.  We  will 
adjourn  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereui3on,  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  December  15,  1914,  an  ad- 
journment was  taken  until  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  December  16, 1014.) 
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IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE 

ARBITRATION 
betiveen  the 
WESTERN  RAILWAYS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    FIRE- 
MEN AND  ENGINEMEN 
under  the  Act  approved  July  15,  1913,  by  agree- 
ment dated  Auyust  3,  1914. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  December  16,  1914. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  :05  A.  M. 
Pres(?nt :     Arbitrators  and  parties  as  before. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Stone,  I  liave  just  a  question  or  two.  Do 
you  want  to  straighten  out  this  question  of  rates,  first,  or  would 
you  rather  have  me  go  ahead ! 

Mr.  Stone:  No,  you  go  right  ahead  and  then  I  will 
straighten  it  out  later. 

The  Chairman:  Just  one  moment:  The  Board  has  de- 
cided to  take  an  adjournment  next  Tuesday  for  the  holidays,  and 
will  re-convene  on  Monday,  the  4th  day  of  January.  In  the 
meantime,  we  will  sit  next  Saturday  during  the  morning  session. 

Mr.  Stone:  Might  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman?  Do  I 
understand  that  you  will  work  next  Tuesday,  that  we  will  have  a 
hearing  next  Tuesday  and  will  adjourn  Tuesday  evening? 

The  Chairman:    Yes,  we  will  adjourn  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Stone :     And  we  will  work  next  Saturday  ? 

The  Chairman:  Yes;  half  a  day  Saturday.  Proceed,  Mr. 
Sheean. 

JOHN  FINN  was  recalled  for  fui'ther  examination,  and  hav- 
ing been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows :  ' 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Finn,  as  I  followed  your  testimony  yes- 
terday, you  said  something  about  a  different  tractive  power  on 
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this  ek!ctric  ongine,  at  dil't'orent  speeds.  Just  explain  that  a 
little  more  fully. 

Mr.  Finn :     No,  we  got  the  same  speed,  17  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  but  whether  the  tractive  effort  varied 
after  you  got  up  to  a  certain  speed.  Is  it  the  same,  starting  out, 
as  it  is  after  the  motor  attains  a  certain  speed !  "What  I  had  in 
mind  was,  you  said  something  yesterday  about  starting  them  out, 
or  pushing  them  out,  and  then,  after  they  attained  a  certain  speed 
that  they  would  maintain  a  certain  tractive  effort. 

Mr.  Finn :  As  I  understand  you,  the  tractive  power  is  the 
drawbar  pull. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Finn:  In  case  they  got  35,000  pounds  drawbar  pull, 
why,  that  is  what  they  can  pull,  that  is  what  they  can  start  and 
pull. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  drawbar  pull  that  you  speak  of  on  this 
particular  engine,  is  the  drawbar  pull  starting  from  a  position  of 
rest,  is  it? 

Mr.  Finn :     That  is  as  I  understand  it,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  is  the  rating  that  is  given  those 
motors  that  you  have  described  here? 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

EE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Finn,  yesterday,  in  cross  examination  by 
Mr.  Sheean,  on  page  1239  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Sheean  asked 
the  following  question : 

"Well,  that  was  the  minimum  freight  rate,  was  it  not?"  and 
you  replied,  "Yes,  sir,  at  that  time." 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the  Great  Northern 
there  is  a  differential  of  40  cents  between  helper  service  and 
through  freight  service  for  the  same  engine? 

Mr.  Finn :     I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  engine  that  was  on 
helper  service  was  getting  a  $4.90  rate? 

Mr.  Finn :     $4.90  rate,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     That    was    the    maximum    rate,    except    the 
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rate  for  the  Mallet?  That  was  the  highest  rate  paid  in  helper 
service  at  that  time,  except  the  Mallet  engine,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  the  electric  motor  took  the  $4.90  rate,  the 
same  as  the  maximum  rate  in  helper  service,  instead  of  the  mini- 
mum? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  spoke  of  going  on  top  of  the  car,  Mr.  Finn, 
and  coming  close  to  this  heavy  electric  current.  I  wish  you 
would  explain  to  the  Board  a  little  more  fully  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  on  top  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Finn :  "WTien  you  are  taking  trains  through  the  tunnel, 
why,  a  pole  is  liable  to  jump  off  this  trolley  wire.  You  have  got 
two  trolley  wires  and  two  poles,  and  striking  a  frog  or  a  bad 
place  in  the  wire  it  is  liable  to  jump  off ;  and  that  pole  is  liable 
to  hit  a  circuit  breaker  and  get  bent,  or  a  rope  is  liable  to  break 
and  the  pole  is  liable  to  go  away  up,  and  in  order  to  get  this  pole 
straightened  or  to  get  it  down,  you  have  to  get  on  top  of  the  car. 

Ml-.  Stone :  Wlien  you  are  on  top  of  the  car,  how  far  away 
from  that  6,600  volts  are  you? 

Mr.  Finn :  Well,  that  depends.  The  wires  are  not  the  same 
distance  away  from  the  car  through  the  tunnel,  the  outside,  and 
through  the  snowsheds.  There  is  a  difference.  You  are  sup- 
posed to  use  your  o^vn  judgment  in  regard  to  how  close  you  get 
to  this  wire,  how  close  you  get  to  this  6,600  volts. 

Mr.  Stone :  Well,  I  naturally  understand  a  man  would  keep 
as  far  away  from  it  as  possible. 

Mr.  Finn :     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  how  close  will  he  have  to  come  in  doing 
this  work  that  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Finn :  Well,  I  never  got  within  three  or  four  feet  of 
it  anyway. 

Mr.  Stone:    You  did  not  want  to? 

Mr.  Finn :     No,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Stone:  Speaking  of  that  construction  work  up  there, 
in  the  cross-examination  yesterday,  it  seemed  to  me  that  you 
took  an  unusually  long  time  to  get  out  one  car  in  switching.  Wby 
does  it  take  so  long  to  get  out  one  car  in  that  switching? 

Mr.  Finn:  Well,  there  is  probably  twenty  feet  of  snow 
around  there,  sometimes,  during  the  winter  months,  and  you  are 
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on  a  2  per  cent  g-r;ulo,  and  every  car  has  to  have  the  brake  set 
and  a  block  nnder  it,  and  by  the  time  a  train  man  gets  over  all 
these  cars,  and  digs  his  way  through  the  snow  to  find  a  brake 
wheel,  and  gets  dovra  and  crawls  under  a  car  to  get  a  block  out, 
it  takes  quite  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  the  car  you  want  is  not  always  first  out? 

Mr.  Finn :     No,  it  is  probably  last  out. 

Mr.  Stone :  But,  in  addition  to  all  that,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
all  the  cement  and  all  the  repair  material  for  this  tunnel  is 
handled  by  electric  motors? 

Mr.  Finn :  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  it  is  out  of  the  electrical  zone, 
we  get  an  engine,  if  there  is  an  engine  in  town,  and  we  go  do-\\Ti 
and  switch  all  over  with  this  engine. 

Mr.  Stone :  So,  taking  it  all  together,  you  do  not  have  much 
idle  time? 

Mr.  Finn :     No,  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  older  men  avoid  this 
electric  service,  as  far  as  possible? 

Mr.  Finn:  Yes,  sir;  I  consider  all  the  older  men  than  I 
are  holding  better  jobs. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  you  would  go  back  on  steam  tomorrow  if 
you  could  get  a  better  job. 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir;  if  I  could  get  a  freight  run. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  was  particularly  interested  in  that  month 
that  you  earned  $220.  You  were  not  running  an  electric  motor 
when  you  earned  $220,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Finn :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:    "WTiat  Avere  you  doing ? 

Mr.  Finn :     I  was  on  a  local,  on  an  F-8  class  engine. 

Mr.  Stone :     You  must  have  been  working  long  hours. 

Mr.  Finn:  Well,  I  kind  of  figure  it  out,  that  in  order  to 
make  that  much  money,  if  I  did  make  it,  I  don't  know  whether 
I  did  or  not,  you  have  got  to  Avork  thirty-eight  days  a  month  to 
make  it,  between  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine,  and  with  twenty- 
six  days  a  month  which  all  locals  get,  sometimes  I  work  Sundays, 
but  very  seldom,  you  have  to  work  over  fourteen  hours  a  day 
these  twenty-six  days  a  month. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  if  you  did  earn  that  much  and  crowded 
thirty-eight  days  in  one  month,  the  chances  are  jon  laid  off  the 
next  month  to  rest  up,  didn't  you? 
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Mr.  Finn :  Well,  I  tried  to  lay  off  that  month,  but  I  could 
not  get  off.  I  think  if  they  figure  out  how  much  I  made  next 
month,  or  the  month  after,  looking  for  a  job,  after  I  got  dis- 
placed off  of  that  run,  it  would  not  average  up  to  $220,  it  would 
be  closer  to  $20. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  think  that  is  all. 

EE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  haven't  your  earnings  for  the  month 
after  the  $220  month,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Finn:  Not  the  month  after,  no.  I  was  working  on  a 
work  train,  as  I  understand  it.  But  the  month  after  that,  if  you 
have  it  there,  you  could  tell  them  how  much  I  made  that  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  fact  is  the  month  following  the  $220 
month,  you  made  $197.40,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  maybe  I  did.    I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  fact  is,  the  month  you  made  the  $220.65 
you  made  twenty-eight  trips  during  that  month,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Finn:  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many  trips  I  did 
make. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  was  a  way  freight  you  were  on,  and 
made  runs  of  what  distance,  between  what  points? 

Mr.  Finn:     Between  Everett  and  Skykomish. 

Mr.  Sheean:     "What  was  the  distance  of  that  run? 

Mr.  Finn :     I  think  it  was  about  sixty  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :    About  sixty  miles  ? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  that  run  how  many  mUes  were  you  paid 
for? 

Mr.  Finn :     I  was  paid  for  hours.    I  never  made  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  never  made  the  sixty  miles  in  less  than 
ten  hours? 

Mr.  Finn :     I  might  have,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  you  made  the  sixty  miles  in  less  than  ten 
hours,  how  many  hours  were  you  paid  for? 

Mr.  Finn :  I  was  paid  for  ten  hours,  but  there  was  only  one 
day,  and  there  was  a  Sunday  and  holiday  right  after  the  Sun- 
day, and  the  holiday  we  ran  because  they  were  going  over  the 
road,  and  so  we  were  not  delayed  so  long  on  this  holiday,  because 
we  didn't  have  any  way  freight  or  any  shingles  to  pick  up,  or 
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anything,  so  we  made  the  run  in  probably  less  than  ten  hours.    I 
don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  haven't  any  record  of  the  total  number 
of  hours  you  put  in  in  making  this  $220? 

Mr.  Finn :  No,  but  it  is  very  easily  figured  out.  It  is  over 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  for  twenty-six  days. 

Mr.  Sheean:     For  twenty-six  days f 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Isn't  it  a  fact  you  made  twenty-eight  trips  in 
that  month? 

Mr.  Finn :  If  I  made  twenty-eight  trips  it  was  some  time 
I  was  tied  up  under  the  Sixteen  Hour  Law  on  a  Saturday  and 
had  to  come  in  on  a  Sunday. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  don't  recall,  or,  do  you  recall  that  during 
that  same  month  you  made  a  trip  between  Skykomish  and  Cas- 
cade Tunnel,  fifty  miles,  in  six  hours  time? 

Mr.  Finn :     Yes,  sir.     That  was  on  a  passenger  helper. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Passenger  helper? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     For  that  six  hours  work  you  drew  $4.90? 

Mr.  Finn:  Yes,  sir,  whatever  that  passenger  helper  paid, 
I  got  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  considering  the  total  number  of  hours  you 
worked  to  make  this  money,  did  you  consider  at  all  this  trip  of 
fifty  miles  made  in  six  hours,  in  computing  how  much  time  you 
put  in  to  earn  the  $220? 

Mr.  Finn:     The  six  hours? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Finn:  You  are  trying  to  figure  out  I  didn't  earn  my 
$4.90  in  six  hours? 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  many  hours,  Mr. 
Finn,  if  you  know  how  many  hours  you  worked  to  earn  $220. 

Mr.  Finn :  I  have  no  idea,  I  just  figured  it  out  at  a  rough 
estimation.  I  ain't  very  good  at  figures.  I  am  an  engineer,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Did  you  keep  any  record  at  all? 

Mr.  Finn :  I  have  no  record,  no.  That  is  where  you  have 
got  the  best  of  me.  You  see,  you  have  got  the  record  and  I 
ain't. 
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Mr.  Slieeau :  And,  you  have  no  idea  of  how  much  per  hour 
you  actually  are  paid? 

Mr.  Finn:     How  much  per  hour ? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  I  mean  for  the  hours  actually  worked, 
not  the  ten  hours  or  less  but  the  actual  hours. 

Mr.  Finn:  You  work  pretty  near  every  actual  hour  you 
get  paid  for,  when  you  are  making  hours  on  the  run. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Were  all  of  these  trips  made  in  this  month 
that  you  had  the  way  freight,  made  over  the  sixty  mile  division? 

Mr.  Finn :     Were  they  all  what? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Made  on  the  run  of  sixty  miles. 

Mr.  Finn:  I  don't  exactly  know.  As  I  understand,  I  only 
made  one  trip — probably  I  was  there  part  of  one  month  and  part 
of  another.  I  understand  I  was  about  thirty  days,  more  or  less, 
on  that  local.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  time  of  the  month  I 
was  on  there.  You  see,  I  was  going  from  one  job  to  the  other 
at  that  time.    I  dichi't  keep  track. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Were  your  local  runs  all  between  these  two 
points  on  this  sixty  mile  division,  or  did  you  run  a  local  on  a 
shorter  run  than  the  sixty  miles  ? 

Mr.  Finn :  It  was  a  turn-around  between  Everett  and  Seat- 
tle.   I  think  that  is  thirty-three  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Thirty-three  miles? 

Mr.  Finn :  Turn-around,  yes,  that  would  make  it  sixty-six 
miles  for  the  trip,  more  or  less.  I  ain't  got  the  mileage  down — 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  on  this  sixty-six  miles,  on  the  trip,  how- 
much  were  you  paid? 

Mr.  Finn:  I  don't  know.  You  make  hours,  you  know.  I 
never  made  miles  but  once  since  I  have  been  running  the  engine, 
and  that  time  I  cheated  myself  out  of  twenty  miles  because  I 
never  figured  it  up  before.  We  don't  know  anything  about  miles 
up  where  I  am — it  is  all  hours.  Miles — miles — you  can  go  ten 
miles  and  it  will  take  you  twenty  hours,  on  the  Great  Northern. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  engineers  on  the 
Great  Northern  would  be  satisfied  upon  an  hourly  rate,  a  fixed 
hourly  rate  and  eliminating  all  reference  to  miles  in  their 
schedule? 

Mr.  Finn:  I  don't  know  what  the  engineers  on  the  Great 
Northern  would  be  satisfied  with.    I  come  here  about  the  elec- 
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.trical  business,  as  an  oloctrical  t'iif>:inoor.  1  don't  know  anything 
about  steam. 

Mr.  Slicean:  1  tlioiis;lit  we  were  talking-  now,  Mr.  Finn, 
about  some  of  tlicse  runs  tliat  you  licid  at  one  time,  and  that  you 
'hope  to  hold  again  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Will  you  be  satisfied,  as  one  of  the  engineers, 
to  eliminate  in  the  schedule  all  reference  to  miles,  and  to  work 
on  an  hourly  basis"? 

Ml-.  Finn :  That  would  satisfy  our  division  all  right,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that,  so  far  as  your  division  is  concerned, 
the  elimination  of  all  provisions  in  the  schedule  as  to  miles  run, 
will  be  satisfactory — to  put  you  on  an  hourly  rate  of  pay  for  the 
actual  hours  on  duty"? 

Mr.  Finn :  Now,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  would  suit  us.  As 
far  as  I  am  personally  conceriu'd,  iiay  by  the  hour  will  suit  me, 
as  far  as  the  runs  I  have  been  on  since  I  have  been  running  an 
engine,  if  I  get  paid  by  the  hour. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  helper  service, 
which  is  on  an  hourly  basis? 

Mr.  Finn :  I  am  speaking  of  every  run  on  that  division, 
only  passenger. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  spoke  of  the  electrical  zone.  Just  what 
are  the  limits  of  that  electrical  zone — how  long  is  it"? 

Mr.  Finn :  Well,  it  is  through  this  three  mile  tunnel  and 
a  yard  at  each  side.  As  I  understand  it,  they  liave  got  six  miles 
of  trolley  wire. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  is  the  entire 
electrical  zone  on  the  Great  Northern  system,  six  miles  in  length? 

Mr.  Finn:     Yes,  on  our  division. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  don 't  know  of  any  other  electrical  zone 
on  the  system  except  that  six  mile  zone? 

Mr.  Finn:     That  is  all  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     Call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  there  seems  to  be  some  dis- 
pute as  to  what  rate  the  electric  engines  take,  I  should  like  to 
read  a  letter  into  the  record  as  to  what  the  rate  is.    This  is  a 
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letter  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Johnston,  at  Superior,  Wisconsin. 
I  might  exphiin  that  Mr.  Johnston  is  the  chairman  of  our  general 
committee  on  that  system.  The  letter  reads  as  follows:  (Read- 
ing'. ) 

"On  Line  Butte  Division,  Nov.  10,  1909. 
"Mr.  A.  Johnston, 

"Superior,  Wis. 
"Dear  Sir:— 

"As  I  advised  yourself  and  committee  of  engineers  at  our 
conference  in  connection  with  new  schedule,  we  made  the  rate  of 
pay  for  electric  motors  at  Cascade  Tunnel  the  same  as  the  F-8 
rate,  with  the  10%  excess,  and  on  October  first  changed  the  day 
from  twelve  to  ten  hours  long. 

"We  are  as  you  know  using  locomotive  engineers  as  motor- 
men,  and  prefer  to  do  so,  everything  else  being  equal,  by  reason 
of  their  knowledge  in  handling  trains  on  the  mountain.  As  was 
stated  to  your  committee,  however,  we  cannot  have  frequent 
changes  made  there,  the  same  as  has  been  done  in  the  past  in 
steam  locomotive  service  by  reason  of  seniority  rights,  etc.,  and 
any  engineer  who  goes  into  the  motor  service  mvist  qualify  before 
he  will  lie  permitted  to  do  so,  and  any  experience  he  needs  before 
he  can  cjualify  he  must  get  on  his  own  time. 

"As  further  stated  we  have  at  present  and  have  had  since 
the  operation  started  a  crew  of  expert  electrical  men  who  we 
will  very  likely  have  to  reduce  before  long,  and  whether  the  loco- 
motive engineers  can  successfully  handle  the  motors  after  the 
experts  are  disposed  of  remains  to  be  seen,  of  course,  I  hope 
they  can.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     "J.  M.  GRUBEE." 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Stone,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  record  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rapelje,  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Companj^,  with  reference 
to  the  question  which  arose  on  the  application  of  the  automatic 
release  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  At  the  time  that  I  read  the  tele- 
gram from  'Mr.  Rapelje,  certain  colloquy  took  place  and  certain 
questions  were  asked;  and  I  caused  to  be  excerjited  from  the 
record,  botli  tlie  question  of  Mr.  Stone  and  the  question  of  the 
Chairman  at  that  time,  forwarding  that  portion  of  the  tran- 
script, and  this  is  Mr.  Rapelje 's  reply: 
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"December  14,  1914. 
"Mr.  A.  W.  Trenholm, 

"Chairman,  Conference  Connnittee, 

"Room  1864  Transportation  Bnildins, 
"Chicago,  Illinois. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"I  have  your  letter  of  December  fifth.  Beg  to  advise  in 
reply,  that  these  yard  crews  were  instructed  to  go  down  to  the 
derailment  by  our  Night  Chief  Train  Despatcher  at  Livingston. 
The  train  derailed  was  our  North  Coast  Limited  (No.  1),  which 
was  being  detonred  via  the  Great  Northern,  returning  to  our 
line  at  Great  Northern  Junction,  and  while  coming  into  the 
connection  ran  off  the  derail.  This  junction  with  the  Great 
Northern  is  approximately  five  car  lengths  outside  of  the  yard 
limit  board  at  Laurel. 

"I  find  that  no  extra  time  was  paid  to  these  switch  engi- 
neers, for  the  reason  that  they  did  not  claim  it  on  their  time 
slips.  These  men,  however,  were  entitled,  in  accordance  with 
the  engineers'  and  firemen's  schedules,  to  actual  time  for  this 
service  at  road  rates  while  engaged  outside  of  the  yard  limit 
board,  in  addition  to  their  regular  assignment  in  yard  service 
for  that  clay. 

"The  two  yard  crews,  consisting  of  two  foremen  and  four 
switchmen,  were  paid  a  full  day  each  at  road  rates  for  their 
work  outside  of  the  yard  limit  board,  approximately  thirty  min- 
utes (not  more  than  one  hour)  in  addition  to  the  allowance  of  a 
full  day,  in  yard  service.  Each  foreman  received  $4.18  and  each 
switchman  received  $2.78,  makinsf  a  total  of  $19.48  paid  the  two 
switch  crews  in  addition  to  their  day  in  switch  service. 

"Each  of  the  two  road  engine  crews  in  Laurel  were  paid 
two  run-arounds  of  25  miles  each  on  account  of  these  two  switch 
engines  going  to  this  derailment,  a  total  of  50  miles  or  $2.65  for 
each  engineer  and  $1.87  for  each  fireman. 

'  *  One  of  the  train  crews  in  Laurel  was  paid  one  run-around 
of  50  miles,  or  $2.09  for  the  conductor  and  $2.78  for  the  two 
brakemen,  a  total  of  $4.87  for  this  crew.  But  one  run-around 
was  paid  to  this  crew  for  the  reason  that  they  were  called  for 
the  wrecker  in  the  interval  between  the  time  the  first  switch 
engine  went  down  to  the  derailment  and  the  time  the  second 
switch  engine  was  directed  to  go  there.    One  other  train  crew 
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was  in  Laurel  at  this  time,  but  did  not  claim  any  run-around, 
although  they  were  entitled,  under  the  schedule,  to  two  run- 
arounds,  amounting  to  $9.74. 

"Under  our  schedule  rules.,  on  account  of  these  two  switch 
engines  being  sent  the  five  car  lengths  outside  of  the  yard  limit 
board,  and  engaging  in  this  work  for  approximately  one  hour 
each,  we  would  be  compelled  to  pay : 

Two  switch  crews $19.48 

Two  switch  engine  crews 1.67 

Two  road  engine  crews.  Laurel,  two  run-arouuds 

each    9.05 

One  train  crew,  Laurel,  one  run-around 4.87 

One  train  crew.  Laurel,  two  run-arounds 9.74 

Total $44.81 

"Yours  truly, 

"J.  M.  Eapelje, 

' '  General  Manager. ' ' 

Mr.  Stone :  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  the  fact  that,  while  it  appears  they  should  have  paid  the 
switch  engine  crew,  that  is,  the  engineer  and  fireman,  for  the 
actual  time  outside  of  the  yard  limit  board,  that  the  statement 
is  verified  there,  that  they  never  even  claimed  this  time. 

J.  B.  WESTBROOK  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  Mr.  J.  B.  Westbrook  is  an  engineer  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  running  between  Salt  Lake 
and  Helper,  Utah,  a  distance  of  120  miles. 

Mr.  Westbrook,  you  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Westbi'ook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     In  what  class  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Westbrook ;     Locomotive  engineer. 

Mr.  Stone:     But  in  what  class  of  engineer  service! 

Mr.  Westbrook :     Freight  service. 

Mr.  Stone:    What  class  of  engine  do  you  run? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     A  Consolidated. 
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Mr.  Stone:     What  is  the  weight? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     194,100  i^ouuds  on  the  drivers. 

Mr.  Stone :  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  tonnage 
rating  on  your  engine  since  1910? 

Mr.  Wostbrook :     There  has,  and  in  some  instances  doubled. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  "would  understand  that  the  tonnage  on  the 
Salt  Lake  Division  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  some  in- 
stances, since  1910? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  great  increase 
in  tonnage? 

Mr.  Westbrook :  Reducing  grades  and  installing  the  Mal- 
let type  engine. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  Mallet  type  engine  is  used  in  what,  in 
helper  service? 

Mr.  W^estbrook:     In  helper  service,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  your  hours  of  service  been  increased 
on  account  of  the  increased  tonnage? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     They  have. 

Mr.  Stone:     To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     From  three  to  five  hours. 

Mr.  Stone:     Per  trip? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Per  trip. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  is,  you  are  from  three  to  five  hours 
long-er  on  each  trip  between  Helper  and  Salt  Lake  than  you 
were  in  1910? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     I  consider  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  ever  tie  up  on  the  road,  on  account  of 
the  Federal  Law  I 

Mr.  Westbrook:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     About  how  often? 

Mr.  Westbrook :  Well,  I  would  consider  five  trains  out  of 
ten  tie  up  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  wish  you  would  describe  a  trip  running  into 
hours,  that  would  make  it  necessary  to  tie  up.  Just  give  the 
Board  an  idea  of  some  of  these  trips. 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Well,  it  is  on  account  of  the  increased 
tonnage,  picking  up  and  setting  out,  and  the  necessary  work  that 
has  to  be  done  over  the  division. 

Mr.  Stone :    I  realize  that  that  is  in  a  general  way,  so,  but 
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have  you  any  particular  trip  in  mind  Avliere  you  can  cite,  a 
single  trip? 

Mr.  AVestbrook :     Yes,  sir,  I  can  cite  you  a  trip. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Westbrook:     On  December  5,  extra  1171  west. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  this  year? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Yes,  sir.  Called  to  leave  Helper  at  8 
A.  M.  Helper  to  Black  Hawk,  Black  HaAvk  to  Utah  Junction, 
Utah  Junction  to  Black  Hawk,  a  distance  of  68  miles.  Tied  up 
at  Black  Hawk,  11 :30  P.  M.,  sixteen  hours  on  duty. 

Called  to  leave  Black  Hawk  at  9:30  A.  M.,  December  6, 
1914;  tied  up  at  Thistle  at  11:30  P.  M.,  a  distance  of  52  miles. 
Time  on  duty  fourteen  hours. 

Best  up  at  Thistle  at  7 :30  A.  M.,  December  7.  Took  a  train 
of  75  loads  to  Provo,  reduced  to  2,350  tons.  Message  to  take 
2,350  tons  to  Lehigh,  set  out  train,  to  return  to  Provo,  pick  up 
2,350  tons,  come  west,  and  fill  to  65  loads  at  Lehigh.  Arrived 
at  Salt  Lake  11 :30  P.  M.,  December  7,  consuming  sixteen  hours 
on  the  turn-around. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  would  make  the  total  time  between 
Helper  and  Salt  Lake,  for  that  trip,  how  much? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  The  total  time  between  Helper  and  Salt 
Lake,  64  hours ;  distance,  119  miles. 

Mr.  Stone :     Will  you  give  us  another  example  like  that? 

Mr.  Westbrook :  Train  called  to  leave  Salt  Lake  at  11 :30 
P.  M.,  November  25.  Train  No.  52.  Departed,  12 :20  A.  M.  Was 
delayed  as  follows : 

Midvale,  35  minutes,  setting  out  cars  and  taking  water. 

Oliver,  15  minutes,  meeting  No.  61. 

Provo,  one  hour,  setting  out  and  picking  up  cars  and  spot- 
ting cars. 

Springville,  20  minutes,  setting  out  cars. 

Thistle,  3  hours  and  30  minutes,  setting  out  cars,  taking 
sand,  coal  and  water,  getting  lunch,  and  waiting  for  No.  8  to 
go  by. 

Millford,  15  minutes,  taking  water. 

Giluly,  20  minutes,  taking  water  and  loading  rail  loader. 

Tied  up  at  Scenic,  at  3  P.  M.,  26th,  after  16  hours  service. 
Laid  at  Scenic  7  hours  and  30  minutes  before  crew  came  to  tow 
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us  iu.  Left  Scenic  at  10 :30  P.  M.  Scenic  is  a  blind  siding  and 
no  accommodations  whatever  for  eating  and  sleeping. 

Mr.  Stone :  Are  you  usually  tied  up  at  a  place  where  there 
are  eating  and  sleeping  acconmiodations"? 

Mr.  "Westbrook :  Yes,  sir,  iisually;  but  sometimes  we  are 
tied  up  where  there  is  no  place  to  sleep,  except  in  the  caboose. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  there  a  bed  provided  for  you  in  these 
cabooses  ? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  No,  sir,  you  lie  on  the  cushions  without 
any  bed  clothing. 

Mr.  Stone:  "When  you  sleep  in  a  caboose,  do  you  remove 
your  clothing,  or  just  lie  down  with  your  clothing  and  shoes  on? 

Mr.  Westbrook :  Well,  we  never  take  our  clothing  off.  We 
take  our  shoes  off  if  it  isn't  too  cold. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  have  no  bed  clothes? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  always  comfortable  in  these  cabooses 
when  you  try  to  sleep? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Of  course,  when  a  man  first  lies  down 
there  is  a  good  fire  in  the  caboose.  In  an  hour  or  so,  or  a  matter 
of  a  few  hours,  the  fire  dies  down  and  it  gets  cold  and  is  uncom- 
fortable. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  you  don't  consider  taking  a  rest  under 
those  conditions  as  very  satisfactorj',  do  you? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Veiy  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Stone:  Does  the  handling  of  these  heavier  trains  in- 
crease your  responsibilities,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     Yes,  sir,  it  does. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  what  way? 

Mr.  AVestbrook :  Well,  a  man  has  got  to  exercise  more  care 
and  judgment  in  handling  the  trains,  to  keep  from  damaging 
them. 

Mr.  Stone :  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  handling  these 
heavy  trains  down  these  mountain  grades,  too,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  has  been  your  experience  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  living  in  your  territory  since  1910?  Has  it  increased 
in  any  way  I 

Mr.  AVestbrook:  Yes,  sir,  the  cost  of  meals  now  in  the 
company's  eating  house  has  advanced  about  40  per  cent  since 
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1910.  In  addition  to  that,  on  account  of  tying  up  so  often,  we 
are  at  more  expense. 

Mr.  Stone:     On  account  of  being  away  from  home  more! 

Mr.  Westbrook :  Being  away  from  home,  and  the  expenses 
at  home  have  increased ;  to  just  what  extent  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Stone :  With  these  long  hours  you  are  not  home  long 
enough  to  tind  out,  are  you! 

Mr.  Westbrook:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  think  that  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Westbrook,  when  did  you  enter  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Denver  &;  Rio  Grande? 

Mr.  Westbrook :  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company 
thirteen  years  the  10th  of  January. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  when  you  first  were  emjoloyed  by  them 
was  it  as  an  engineer  or  fireman? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     No,  sir;  as  a  fireman. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  this  same  division? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Had  you  worked  for  the  conipany  at  all  be- 
fore you  went  to  work  as  a  fireman  ? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  long  have  you  been  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Ten  years. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Now,  on  this  division  that  you  are  running, 
there  lias  been  a  very  great  change  in  the  grade,  has  there  not, 
recently  ? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  was  that  change  made,  or  when  was  the 
work  completed? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  The  change  was  made  about  November, 
1913, 1  think. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  tlie  result  of  that  was  the  elimination 
of  a  4.4  per  cent  grade  down  to  a  2.2  per  cent  grade,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Well,  my  understanding  was  that  it — 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  down  to  a  2  per  cent  grade? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     2  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  over  what  distance  was  that  grade  elimi- 
nated? 
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Mr.  Wi'stbrook:     The  new  grade  is  14  miles  long. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  old  grade? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  The  old  grade  was  seven;  it  miglit  have 
been  a  fraction  more  or  less,  but  we  called  it  seven  miles,  and 
we  were  paid  for  seven  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  was  that  reconstruction  work 
undcj"  way  there? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Well,  I  don't  know  tliat  I  could  tell  you; 
l)rol)ably  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Between  wluit  ]ioints  was  this  grade  reduc- 
tion made  from  4.4  per  cent  down  to  2  per  cent? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Between  Soldier  Summit  and  Detour. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  operation  on  a  2  per  cent  grade  is,  in 
your  judgment,  a  lietter  operation  for  the  engineers  than  over 
the  4.4  per  cent  grade  that  was  there  before? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Our  conditions  are  not  as  good  over  the 
2  per  cent  grade;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  tonnage  handled  over  the  division  was 
fixed  on  the  4.4  per  cent  before  that  was  the  ruling  grade  before? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  tonnage  over  the  entire  division  was 
regulated  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  that  ruling  grade  of 
4.4  per  cent? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     Oh,  no ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  what  respect  has  there  been  a  change  in 
the  operations  since  the  grade  was  reduced,  in  November,  1913? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  You  mean  relative  to  the  handling  of 
tonnage? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes. 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Well,  at  the  time  the  old  grade  was  in 
operation  we  would  handle  thirty-tive  cars  out  of  Salt  Lake; 
today  we  are  handling  seventy,  that  is,  I  should  say  empties. 

Mr.  Sheean : '  Yes. 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Or  a  matter  of  about  1,400  tons  of  loads, 
I  guess. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Handling  thirty-five  cars  out  of  Salt  Lake, 
you  run  what  distance  before  you  encountered  this  high  grade 
of  4.4  per  cent? 

Mr.  AVestbrook:     .\bout  eii;htv-five  miles. 
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Mi".  Sheean :  And  then  over  a  distance  of  seven  miJes  yon 
had  to  haul  them  up  a  4.4  per  cent  grade? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  fact  that  there  was  this  4.4  per  cent  grade 
between  these  points  kept  the  tonnage  down  over  the  whole 
division  1 

Mr.  Westbrook :     No,  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Was  it  the  practice  to  double  over  this  4.4 
per  cent  grade,  or  was  the  tonnage  with  which  you  left  Salt 
Lake  adjusted  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  it  over  this  high  grade? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     We  got  helpers. 

Mr.  Sheean :     What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     We  got  helper  engines. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Helper  engines  over  that  grade? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  all  trains  were  helped  over  it  ? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  is  the  practice  now  on  the  2  per  cerit 
grade  ? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     The  same  thing  exists  today. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  same  thing  exists  today? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     Yes,  sir ;  we  get  the  helpers. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  are  helped  over  a  distance  of  fourteen 
miles,  over  the  '2  per  cent  grade  ? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  No,  we  are  helped  over  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Between  what  points? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Thistle  and  Soldier  Summit,  going  east. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  take  it,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the 
cost  of  this  grade  reduction  was  to  the  company? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Well,  no,  I  have  not;  I  am  naturally  not 
in  a  position  to  say. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Wien  was  the  change  in  the  power  made  on 
this  division? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Aliout  1910  was  when  they  installed  the 
Mallets. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  Mallets,  up  to  November,  1913, 
operated  over  this  4.4  per  cent  grade  ? 

Mr.  Westbrook :  No,  no ;  they  were  installed  about  1910 — 
no,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell  you  when  the  458  class  was  in- 
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stalled  there.    It  has  not  been  a  great  length  of  time.    They  put 
them  in  service  a  while  before  the  new  grade  was  in  operation. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  new 
grade  was  not  in  operation  until  about  November,  1913? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  long  before  that  was  it  that  the  Mallets 
were  put  in,  a  matter  of  some  months,  w^as  it  not? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Yes,  I  should  say  eight  months;  some- 
thing like  that ;  maybe  not  that  long,  and  maybe  longer. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  many  Mallets  are  there  in  operation  on 
this  division? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     There  are  ten,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  many  of  the  other  types  of  engines? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Well,  there  are  about  thirty,  I  think,  of 
the  220  class ;  and  you  understand,  we  have  two  classes  of  Mal- 
lets. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVell,  in  the  ten,  you  have  included  both 
classes,  have  you? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  No,  sir;  tliere  are  about  twelve  of  them 
in  service  of  the  two  classes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  other  engines  operated  over  this  divi- 
sion ;  what  other  engines  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     That  is,  in  the  pool  service? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes,  in  the  pool  service. 

Mr.  Westbrook:  We  have  about  thirty  on  our  division. 
They  are  not  all  in  service  at  the  present  time,  but  there  are 
about  that  many,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Are  the  Mallets  i)ooled  in  the  same  pool  with 
the  other  Consolidation  engines? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     No,  sir,  they  are  in  helping  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  Mallets  are  used  entirely  in  helper 
service? 

Mr.  Westbrook :  Yes,  sir.  AVell,  occasionally  a  case  might 
come  up  where  they  would  use  them  in  other  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  only  in  case  of  emergency,  is  it? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     AVell,  yes,  I  w^ould  consider  it  so. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  Consolidation  engine  which  you  are 
operating  now,  194,000  pounds  on  drivers ;  when  \vas  that  type 
of  engine  installed  there? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     In  about  1906. 
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Mr.  Sheean:     1906? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  same  type  or  style  of  engine  has 
been  in  use  ever  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  up  to  November  1st,  that  type  and  style 
of  engine  operated  over  this  4.4  per  cent  grade? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  division  over  which  you  operated  was 
the  same  before  the  elimination  of  this  grade  as  it  is  now,  the 
length  of  it? 

Mr.  Westbrook :  No,  sir.  Their  double  track  from  Spring- 
wood  to  Thistle  was  changed  into  a  better  grade. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  mean,  running  in  the  pool,  you  ran  between 
the  same  points? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  length  of  it,  in  actual  miles,  may  have 
been  changed  by  the  realigmnent  there,  but  for  a  good  many 
years,  the  terminal  points,  between  which  points  the  men  in  the 
pool  ran,  have  been  Salt  Lake  and  Helper? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  how  long  ago  was  that  division  or  dis- 
trict over  which  the  men  ran  established? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you.  The  division 
points  were  there  when  I  went  to  work  for  the  Eio  Grande. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  have  remained  the  same  during  all  of 
that  time? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Were  there  any  other  changes  in  the  gradetf 
except  this  reduction  from  4  per  cent  down  to  2  per  cent? 

Mr.  Westbrook:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Where  were  the  other  grades  changed? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Between  Spring-ville  and  Thistle. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  reduction  there  was  made  from  what 
to  what? 

Mr.  Westbrook :  Well,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  reduction  that 
was  made.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  practical  operation,  you  observed  that 
there  was  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  former  grade? 
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Mr.  Wostbrook:  Well,  it  is  relative  to  handling  tonnage 
up  there. 

Mr.  Sheeaii:  Well,  now,  just  what  was  the  change  in  the 
tonnage  between  the  two  points? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Well,  in  1913,  from  Salt  Lake  to  Thistle, 
the  220  class  engine  was  handling  1,150  tons ;  and  since  Septem- 
ber 27th,  1914,  we  are  handling  2,000  tons. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  the  former  rating  there  was  based  upon 
the  ruling  grade  between  SpringTille  and  Thistle,  was  it? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Evidently  it  was,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  was  a  one  per  cent  grade,  wasn't  it, 
before? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Well,  I  should  judge  about  one  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  it  has  been  cut  down  ajiproximately  one- 
half,  hasn't  it? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Well,  evidently,  from  the  tonnage  sheet, 
it  is  just  about  one-half. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  with  the  reduction  in  the  grade  there, 
the  same  increase  in  tonnage  capacity  of  the  trains  was  made, 
approximately? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  about  how  is  the  current  of  traffic  there, 
about  equally  balanced  in  both  directions? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Well,  about  this  time  of  the  year  it  is 
evenly  balanced. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  how  long  does  that  balance  last,  out  on 
that  part  of  the  system? 

Mr.  Westbrook :  Well,  in  a  short  time  the  greater  part  of 
the  business  will  probably  be  east  bound. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  through  what  period  of  the  year  does 
the  greater  balance  remain  east  bound? 

Mr.  Westbrook :  Well,  during  the  fruit  season — during  the 
time  they  are  handling  their  manifest  business. 

Mr.  Sheean :  About  what  ]ieriod  of  time  does  that  ordi- 
narily cover? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Well,  generally,  from  Augnst  up  to  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  then  our  coal  business  will  equalize  it  up 
until  the  traffic  will  be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Sheean:  From  xVugust  to  December,  about  how  much 
heavier  is  the  east  bound  than  the  west  bound  traffic? 
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Mr.  Westbrook:  Well,  probably  they  will  run  two  more 
trains  a  day  east  than  they  will  west. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  running  two  more  trains  more  a  day 
east  than  west,  in  what  way  are  the  crews  gotten  from  the  east- 
ern terminus  back  to  the  west? 

Mr.  Westbrook :  Well,  up  to  recently  they  have  been  lay- 
ing away  from  home. 

Mr.  Sheean :     For  how  long ! 

Mr.  Westbrook :     From  thirty  to  forty  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  recently  what  has  been  done? 

Mr.  Westbrook :  The  business  has  adjusted  itself.  At  dif- 
ferent times  they  have  taken  a  freight  crew  to  help  a  passenger 
run  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  the  laying  away  from  home  terminal, 
about  which  you  have  spoken,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  certain 
times  the  business  going  in  one  direction  is  much  heavier  than 
that  going  in  the  opposite  direction! 

Mr.  AVestbrook:  And  with  the  instructions  from  the  man- 
agement that  trains  will  not  be  moved  onh-  with  full  tonnage. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  in  case  there  are  two  more  crews  or 
two  more  trains  per  day  going  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other, 
the  actual  number  of  trains  larger  in  one  direction  than  in  the 
other — the  extra  number  thus  left  away  from  home  terminal, 
must  either  be  deadheaded  back  or  taken  back  with  some  amount 
of  traffic,  must  they  not? 

Mr.  Westbrook :  Yes,  sir ;  but  as  far  as  the  deadheading  is 
concerned,  that  is  cut  down  to  a  minimum  on  our  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  because  there  are  other  men  in  the 
pool,  at  the  other  end  of  the  road,  to  take  out  the  trains  west 
bound? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     Or  made  up  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Even  though  there  is  this  lack  of  balance 
between  the  traffic,  the  total  amount  of  traffic  has  been  so  re- 
duced that  at  the  west  end  of  that  division  there  are  men  wait- 
ing to  take  out  these  trains? 

Mr.  Westbrook :  We  maintain  an  extra  board  in  Salt  Lake, 
you  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:    You  do  maintain  an  extra  board  there? 

Mr.  Westbrook:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Mr.  Westbrook,  this  first  trip  that  you  de- 
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scribed  here,  starting  out  on  December  5th,  1914 — isn't  that  over 
a  new  railroad  that  has  only  been  opened  up  recently? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     A  new  piece  of  track,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:     Opened  up  about  how  long  before  this  trip? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     October  1st,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  the  first  operation  over  the  track  at 
all  was  October  1st,  1914,  or  about  that  time? 

Mr.  Westbrook:    Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  have  you  a  memorandum  there  showing 
just  what  you  were  paid  for  this  service  beginning  on  December 
5th,  1914,  do^\^l  to  and  including  your  arrival  at  Salt  Lake? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  the  memorandum  from  which  you  read 
does  give  that? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     I  could  figure  it  up  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  it  will  only  take  a  moment,  I  would  like  to 
have  just  what  that  was,  Mr.  Westbrook. 

Mr.  Westbrook :     You  want  the  mileage  of  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Sheean :  No,  I  want  the  money.  Leaving  at  8  o  'clock 
on  the  morning  of  December  5th,  1914,  do^vn  to  the  time  of  your 
release  at  Helper — the  time  of  the  release  at  Helper,  and  the 
money  you  got  for  that  service. 

Mr.  Westbrook:    $28.96. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  let  me  see.  You  left  Helper  at  8  A.  M. 
on  December  5th? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  were  finally  released  at  what  time  at 
Salt  Lake? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     11:30. 

Mr.  Sheean :  At  Salt  Lake  at  11 :30  on  December  what^ 
that  was  the  first  trip  you  gave  us,  leaving  Helper  at  8  A.  M., 
December  5th? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     Yes,  sir.  [ 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  reaching  Salt  Lake  at  11:30  Decembei; 
7th,  was  it? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir: 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  what  was  the  money  for  that? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     $28.96,  I  believe  it  figures. 

Mr.  Sheean:     $28.96? 
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Mr.  Westbrook:    Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Slieean:     That  is  all. 

BE-DIEECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:     Mr.  Westbrook,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  outside 
of  the  manifest  trains,  which  are  through  stuff,  that  most  of 
your  business  is  coal  off  these  mountain  feeders  there? 
Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     Is  it  not  a  fact,  as  to  that  dead  freight  tonnage, 
that  they  do  hold  you  until  they  get  a  tonnage  train? 
Mr.  Westbrook :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :    When  you  had  the  old  4.4  per  cent  grade  over 
Soldier  Summit,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  you  were  paid  two 
miles  for  each  mile  run  over  that  grade,  were  you  not? 
Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     Now,  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  2  per  cent 
grade,  you  are  paid  actual  miles? 
Mr.  Westbrook:     Ye.s,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  the  company  has,  by  reducing  the  grade, 
made  it  possible  for  yon  to  handle  twice  the  tonnage  you  did 
before,  almost,  and  cut  down  the  constructive  mileage? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Well,  we  are  handling  down  to  Detour 
pretty  nearly  four  times  what  we  handled  down  the  old  grade. 
Mr.  Stone :  Well,  with  these  much  heavier  tonnage  trains, 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  bring  them  down  the  2  per  cent  grade 
that  you  bring  them  down  now,  than  it  was  the  lighter  tonnage 
that  you  brought  down  before,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Yes,  sir;  we  haven't  the  protection  now 
that  we  had  then. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  what  way? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  When  we  came  to  Soldier  Summit  with 
the  old  grade,  car  men  were  there  to  take  up  the  piston  travel, 
look  after  all  your  train  line  leaks,  and  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
sure cocks  we  used  the  hand  bi'akes  down  there.  At  the  present 
time  we  come  up  to  Soldier  Summit  filled  to  seventy-five  loads, 
and  turn  up  the  retainers  or  pressure  cocks  and  proceed. 

Mr.  Stone:  Don't  you  find  it  much  more  difficult,  with 
these  longer  trains,  with  this  equipment? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     Yes,  sir ;  much  more  difficult. 
Mr.  Stone:     In  keeping  your  trains  together? 
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Mr.  Westbrook :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  More  danger  of  breakage,  of  breaking  your 
trains  in  two  'I 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Regarding  the  long  trip  of  tlivee  days  getting 
firom  one  terminal  to  another,  yon  stated  that  it  was  over  a  new 
track  that  was  put  in  commission  along  about  October  1st.  Was 
the  new  track  the  cause  of  this  long  trip? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  No,  sir;  we  were  not  delayed  over  the 
uew  track. 

Mr.  Stone:  Just  simply  sawing  up  and  down  the  road, 
dragging  tonnage ;  was  that  it? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Instead  of  making  a  direct  movement  with 
you,  they  would  rest  you  up  and  then  turn  you  back  down  the 
line  again  to  get  more  tonnage  and  come  up  again  with  it? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  believe  you  said  when  the  entire  emergency 
board  was  exhausted,  they  would  make  up  an  emergency  crew. 
iPo  they  often  do  that? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  When  business  is  good,  eastbound,  with 
a  number  of  crews  tied  up  on  the  road,  that  frequently  happens. 

Mr.  Stone:  For  example,  if  you  had  twenty  men  in  the 
crew,  and  five  or  ten  of  them  were  tied  up  out  on  the  road,  they 
would  put  on  an  emergency  board? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  has  a  tendency  to  still  further  reduce 
tj^e  mfin  in  the  extra  crew,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Westbrook :  Yes,  sir ;  and  increase  your  lay-over  away 
from  home. 

Ml".  Ston(>:  On  this  trip,  in  the  three  days  that  you  de- 
scribed, you  were  actually  on  duty  or  actually  under  pay,  forty- 
six  hours,  and  were  sixty-four  hours  between  the  two  terminals, 
getting  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  with  a 
tonnage  freight  train? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 
. ••,   Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Just  one  question :  I  would  like  to  ask  you, 
Mr.  Westbrook,  on  this  reduced  grade  of  4.4  per  cent  over  a 
distance  of  seven  miles,  what  is  the  actual  mileage  now  on  the 
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2  per  cent  grade  that  is  substituted  for  the  old  seven  miles  at 
this  4.4  per  cent  grade! 

Mr.  Westbrook :     Fourteen  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  in  reducing  the  grade  from  4  per 
cent  to  2  per  cent,  they  have  taken  the  seven  miles  that  went 
up  on  this  steep  grade,  and  spread  it  out  into  fourteen  miles 
on  a  2  per  cent  grade  ? 

Mr.  "Westbrook:     To  Detour,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  in  fact,  you  draw  now  the  same 
number  of  miles  that  you  did  before,  but,  instead  of  going  up 
seven  miles  with  a  4  per  cent  grade,  you  make  fourteen  miles 
on  a  2  per  cent  grade? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  The  mileage  is  practically  the  same  now 
as  it  was  then. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone :  One  more  question.  In  that  same  mileage  now, 
where  it  runs  around  the  mountain  instead  of  running  up  it, 
you  draw  twice  as  much  tonnage  for  the  company,  do  you  not, 
as  you  did  before? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  we  draw  just  double,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  there  was  a  further 
saving  by  taking  off  many  of  the  helper  crews? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Park :  Mr.  Westbrook,  do  you  handle  the  trains  wholly 
with  air  now  on  the  2  per  cent  grade? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     Formerly,  it  was  necessary  to  use  hand  brakes'? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Yes,  sir.  In  some  instances  it  might  not 
have  been  necessary;  with  a  string  of  freezers  or  refrigerator 
cars  a  man  could  come  down  there  with  the  retainers. 

Mr.  Park:  That  is,  you  were  able  on  the  4.4  per  cent 
grade  to  let  them  down  without  the  hand  brakes! 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  But,  it  was  the  usual  thing  for  the  brakemen 
to  ride  out  on  top  and  assist  you  with  the  hand  brakes,  on  the 
old  grade! 

Mr.  Westbrook:  It  was  absolutely  necessary  with  a  train 
of  coal  or  anything  of  that  kind — heavy  tonnage. 

Mr.  Park:     Did  it  sometimes  occur,  that  even  with  the 
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assistance  of  the  brakemen,  that  you  were  not  able  to  hold 
trains  ? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  "Well,  that  has  happened  in  a  few  in- 
stances.   Not  many. 

Mr.  Park :  What  was  provided  by  the  company  at  the  foot 
of  those  grades,  in  such  an  emergency? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     We  had  a  safety  switch. 

Mr.  Park:     What  was  the  object  of  the  safety  switch? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Well,  to  come  down  and  stop  for  that 
safety  s^v'itch ;  they  called  for  it. 

Mr.  Park:  That  is,  you  were  reciuired  to  stop  before  you 
reached  the  safety  switch? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     And  it  was  always  left  for  a  derail? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     And,  if  you  were  unable  to  stop,  what  occurred? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  You  went  into  tlie  derail;  went  otf  of  the 
main  line  up  into  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

Mr.  Park:  So  that  there  was  always  a  risk  of  accident  on 
the  old  grade,  by  reason  of  the  train  getting  away  from  you,  or 
rimning  away  and  going  out  on  this  derail? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :  Have  these  safety  switches  been  eliminated  by 
reason  of  the  change  of  grade  ? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     So  that  you  do  not  have  that  risk  now? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Well,  the  risk  is  even  greater  now  than 
it  was  then. 

Mr.  Park :     Of  a  runaway  ? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     I  consider  so,  with  the  increased  tonnage. 

Mr.  Park:     But  you  do  not  use  the  hand  brakes  at  all? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  No,  sir.  AVell,  there  have  been  cases 
where  men  came  down  there  mth  hand  brakes,  but  then  it  is 
not  done  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  j'ou  think  the  risk  and  hazard  is  greater 
now  than  it  was  before? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     I  do. 

Mr.  Park:  That  is  on  account  of  the  condition  of  your 
brakes? 

Mr.  Westbrook :    Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Park:  If  the  brakes  were  in  good  condition,  and  the 
piston  travel  all  properly  adjusted,  do  you  think  there  would 
be  any  risk  on  a  two  per  cent  grade? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  Oh,  there  is  always  a  risk  on  a  grade, 
if  a  man  is  only  going  down  with  a  light  engine.  There  is  always 
a  risk  on  a  grade,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  even  on  a  two 
per  cent  grade. 

Mr.  Park:  But  is  it  as  great  as  it  is  with  a  4.4  per  cent 
grade  ? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     No,  sir;  not  with  a  light  engine  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Park:  In  making  this  change  of  line,  was  the  road 
equipped  with  automatic  signals? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  You  have  no  automatic  sig-nals  in  that  terri- 
tory? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     No. 

Mr.  Park:  You  spoke  of  an  increase  of  forty  per  cent  in 
the  cost  of  living.    Do  you  buy  meal  books  at  Helper? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park:     What  do  you  pay  for  them? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     Five  dollars. 

Mr.  Park:     Do  you  pay  seven  dollars  now? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     What  do  you  pay  for  them  now? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Five  dollars. 

Mr.  Park:     Has  that  always  been  the  price? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     That  has  always  been  the  price. 

Mr.  Park:  Are  those  meal  books  for  regular  meals  or  a 
la  carte? 

Mr.  Westbrook :     Well,  either  one  you  want. 

Mr.  Park:  So  that  you  can  get  a  regular  meal,  then,  for 
the  same  jjrice  that  you  got  it  formerly? 

Mr.  Westbrook:  No,  sir;  the  meals  now  are  35  cents,  and 
formerly  they  were  25  cents. 

Mr.  Park:     And  that  is  taken  out  of  your  meal  book? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     At  the  rate  of  35  cents  instead  of  25  cents? 

Mr.  Westbrook:     Yes,  sii'. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  all. 
(Witness  excused.) 
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T.  A.  ABEAMS  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  is  Engineer  T.  A.  Abrams,  of  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  running  on  the  Galveston  Di- 
vision. 

Are  you  at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     As  a  freight  engineer? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     How  long  have  you  been  in  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Abrams:     About  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Stone:     Are  you  a  hired  man,  or  promoted? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Hired. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  class  of  engine  do  you  run? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Consolidation,  simple  engine. 

Mr.  Stone:     Oil  burner? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Oil  burner. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  is  the  weight  of  this  engine  ? 

Mr.  Abrams:     144,000  pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  the  tonnage  of  your  engines  been  mate- 
rially increased  since  1910! 

Mr.  Abrams :     Almost  doubled. 

Mr.  Stone :  Well,  you  say  almost  doubled ;  give  an  example 
of  what  it  was  in  1910  and  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Abrams :  In  1910  we  hauled  2,250  tons  south  and  now 
we  haul  from  2,600  up  to  4,200  tons. 

Mr.  Stone:  With  that  increase  in  tonnage  and  the  larger 
number  of  cars  has  there  been  any  change  in  the  air  brake  equip- 
ment of  your  locomotives? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  the  trains  are  much  longer  and  heavier. 

Mr.  Stone :  Well,  do  you  have  the  same  air  pump  and 
everything  on  your  engine? 

Mr.  Abrams :    Yes,  sir,  exactly  the  same  pump. 

Mr.  Stone:  Doesn't  it  keep  you  guessing,  to  keep  the  air 
up,  with  a  nine  and  a  half  inch  pump,  on  85  cars  ? 

Mr.  Abrams:     It  keeps  you  sweating. 

Mr.  Stone:    What  is  the  length  of  this  division? 
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Mr.  Abrams :     105  miles  for  freight  trains. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  between  where? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Between  Galveston  and  Bellville  Yard. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  there  been  any  other  conditions  which 
have  added  to  the  burden  of  the  engineers  since  1910? 

Mr.  Abrams :  Well,  the  trains  are  heavier  and  longer, 
making  them  harder  to  handle  and  harder  to  pass  signals,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  them. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  have  any  more  correspondence  or  re- 
ports now  than  you  used  to? 

Mr.  Abrams :  They  require  us  to  answer  more  corres- 
pondence now  than  they  did  before. 

Mr.  Stone:     Well,  correspondence  in  regard  to  what? 

Mr.  Abrams :  Breaking  in  two,  and  derailments,  and 
things  of  that  character ;  they  bother  us  now  more  than  they  did. 

Mr.  Stone:     At  what  time  are  you  called  on  your  system? 

Mr.  Abrams :  One  hour  and  thirty  minutes  before  leaving 
time. 

Mr.  Stone :  What  time  are  you  required  to  be  at  the  round- 
house? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Thirty  minutes  before  leaving  time. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  make  the  necessary  preparations,  the 
same  as  these  other  men  have  described? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir. 
■    Mr.  Stone :     Do  you  receive  any  compensation  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Abrams:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:    Time  begins  when  called  to  leave? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Time  begins  when  called  to  leave. 

Mr.  Stone :  But,  you  must  be  ready  to  move  with  your 
engine  how  long  before  the  leaving  time  of  the  train? 

Mr.  Abrams :  As  soon  as  we  are  able  to,  after  we  report 
for  duty. 

Mr.  Stone :  But,  you  must  be  on  the  train  and  ready  to  go 
at  leaving  time? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  have  had  quite  a  good  deal  of  experience 
with  these  oil  burners? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  do  you  consider  the  use  of  oil  moi'e 
hazardous  than  that  of  coal? 
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Mr.  Abrams:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Will  you  please  explain  to  the  Board  in  what 
way? 

Mr.  Abrams:  Well,  there  is  more  danger  of  explosions; 
there  are  different  gases  accumulate  from  the  use  of  oil  which 
do  not  with  coal.  If  I  have  to  go  under  the  engine  for  any 
reason,  I  have  got  to  be  sure  I  have  got  a  fireman,  or  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  go  under  there,  on  account  of  an  explosion,  on 
account  of  gases,  that  we  do  not  experience  with  coal. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  you  were  working  your  engine  hea\'y  with 
oil  and  you  shut  off  suddenly,  if  the  fireman  was  not  alert  on 
the  instant,  what  would  happen? 

Mr.  Abrams :     It  would  probably  burn  us  all  up. 

Mr.  Stone:     Explain  how. 

Mr.  Abrams :  If  I  would  shut  off,  it  would  stop  the  draft 
and  this  volume  of  fire  would  have  to  go  some  place,  and  it  would 
come  right  up  around  the  cab. 

Mr.  Stone:     Up  through  the  ash  pan? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Eight  up  through  the  ash  pan. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  probably  set  the  drivmg  boxes  on  fire  and 
probably  burn  you  both? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  So,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  fireman 
be  on  the  job  every  second  of  every  minute? 

Mr.  Abrams:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     While  he  is  on  duty  with  an  oil  burner  ? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  made  any  comparative  statements 
in  regard  to  your  earnings  as  compared  with  that  of  other  trades 
in  the  Galveston  district? 

Mr.  Abrams:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Are  you  satisfied  that  your  figures  are  correct, 
so  far  as  the  other  trades  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Abrams :     As  near  as  I  can  tell,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  wish  you  would  give  to  the  Board  your  sum- 
mary or  else  allow  it  to  be  placed  in  the  record,  which  will  do 
just  as  well,  and  save  the  time  of  the  Board. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  jierhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to 
place  it  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  Stone:  Just  place  it  in  the  record,  then,  and  we  will 
not  take  time  to  read  it. 

(The  statement  produced  by  the  witness  is  as  follows:) 

Galveston  Labor  Dispatch. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  Nov.  4,  1914. 
Mr.  T.  A.  Abrams, 

1918  Avenue  P, 
City. 

Dear  Sir : — ^Pursuant  to  your  recent  request  I  am  herewith 
giving  you  the  wages  received  by  members  of  several  local 
unions : 

Printers — Ojierators  working  on  piece  work,  as  they  do 
here,  make  from  $5  to  $8  per  day  of  six  hours,  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime. 

Musicians — $1  per  hour  for  the  first  five  hours,  overtime  at 
time  and  a  half  after  that. 

Plumbers — $6  per  day  of  eight  hours,  overtime  at  double 
time. 

Carpenters — $4.50  per  day  of  eight  hours ;  $1  an  hour  Sat- 
urday afternoons,  Sundays  and  holidays,  at  $1  rate. 

Motion  Picture  Machine  Operators — $22.50  per  week,  with 
an  8-hour  day. 

Painters — $4.00  per  day,  eight  hours'  work. 

Plasterers — $7.00  per  day,  eight  hour  day,  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime. 

Bricklayers — $7.00  per  day,  seven  hour  day,  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime. 

Trusting  that  this  information  will  prove  satisfactory  and 
meet  all  requirements,  and  with  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

THE  LABOR  DISPATCH, 

J.  W.  Young,  Editor. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Abrams,  during  all  the  years  that  you 
have  been  with  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  have  they  had  oil 
burners  ? 
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Mr.  Abrams:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  how  many  oil  burners  on  that  road? 

Mr.  Abrams:  Now,  understand  me,  I  said  I  was  in  the 
service  twelve  years  as  an  engineer,  but  not  for  this  company. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Oh! 

Mr.  Abrams :     With  this  company  about  eight  years. 

Mr.  Sheean:  During  all  of  the  eight  years  they  have  used 
oil  burners,  exclusively? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  about  liow  many  oil  burning  engines 
have  they  had? 

Mr.  Abrams:  Well,  that  I  don't  know.  You  mean  on  the 
whole  system? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Abrams:  1  suppose  we  have  got  100  or  150;  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  during  that  eight  years '  time,  how  many 
accidents  in  the  way  of  burning  either  the  engineer  or  fire- 
man have  ever  come  to  your  knowledge! 

Mr.  Abrams:  Well,  I  don't  know  of  any  accidents,  but  I 
know  that  we  have  set  the  driving  boxes  afire  very  frequently. 
The  fireman,  in  other  words,  is  on  the  job.  I  was  citing  a  case 
of  what  would  happen  if  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  ever  kno^\^l  of  a  case  of  what 
would  happen,  ever  actually  happening  in  the  case  of  these 
oil  burners,  in  the  period  of  eight  years! 

Mr.  Abrams :  Yes,  there  have  been  several  burnt  up,  and 
that  brought  on  instructions  to  cut  the  fire  out  before  taking 
oil  or  anything  like  that.  They  burned  up  several  of  them,  but 
I  cannot  relate  the  details  exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Can  you  relate  any  instance  of  any  indi\dd- 
ual  being  injured? 

Mr.  Abrams:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Or  any  instance  of  the  engineer  shutting 
off  without  the  fireman  knowing  anything  about  his  suddenly 
shutting  it  off,  and  causing  any  flame  to  come  out  of  the  firebox 
and  burn  the  engineer  and  fireman? 

Mr.  Abrams :  No,  sir ;  we  work  together  pretty  good  on 
that;  but  I  am  satisfied  they  would  do  it  if  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:     If  it  did  do  that,  you  would  be  violating 
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some  of  the  specific  instructions  as  to  what  you  are  to  do  in 
burning  oil? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  the  only  way  these  accidents  and  in- 
juries you  have  described  could  happen  in  the  use  of  oil  burn- 
ers would  be  where  the  engineer  or  fireman,  either  or  both  of 
them,  violated  the  instructions  given  you  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  the  engine! 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  mean  that  the  tonnage  has  actually 
doubled,  or  the  tonnage  rating  of  your  engines  has  doubled, 
since  1910? 

Mr.  Abrams:  The  tonnage  hauled  has  almost  doubled;  I 
think  it  is  said  85  per  cent.  The  tonnage  handled  has  actually 
increased  that  much. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  the  same  class  engine? 

Mr.  Abrams :     The  same  class  of  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is,  this  144,000  pounds  on  drivers! 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Those  engines  have  been  given  a  different 
rating  between  1910  and  1914? 

Mr.  Abrams :  They  do  not  furnish  the  employes  with  the 
ratings  of  these  engines;  that  is,  I  have  never  seen  it.  But  all 
we  have  to  go  by  is  what  we  did  handle  and  what  we  are  han- 
dling now.  I  don't  know  what  the  rating  is.  I  think  they  are 
over-rated. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  mean  that  since  1910  the  company  has 
been  able  to  get  nearer  tlie  tractive  effort  out  of  these  engines 
than  it  w^as  in  1910? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Over  tlieir  tractive  effort,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Over  their  tractive  effort? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  has  the  traffic  on  that  railroad  been  in 
volume,  as  compared  with  1910  ? 

Mr.  Abrams :  Well,  our  business  fluctuates.  Right  at  the 
time  I  think  it  is  a  little  heavier,  on  account  of  the  wheat 
running. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  long  does  the  wheat  ordinarily  i*un? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Well,  this  time  it  has  lasted  longer  than 
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usual.  I  cannot  say  exactly,  about  a  year,  1  think;  six  or  ch^ht 
months,  anyway. 

Mr.  Sbocan  :     ( »i-(linarily? 

Mr.  .\b!'ains:  Ordinarily,  oiii-  husint'ss  is  licavicr  in  tiie 
winter  montlis  and  vci'v  ]i,<fht  in  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  iSheean:  And  dnring  tiie  tune  it  is  lieavy,  is  it  practi- 
cally all  in  one  direction  '! 

Mr.  Abrams :     The  tonnage ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     (loing  to  Galveston  ? 

Mr.  Abrams  :     Ves,  sii'. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  tlierc  put  on  ocean  steanu'rs,  a  lai'ge 
part  of  it! 

Mr.  Abrams  :      Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  all  the  cars  that  go  down  there  loaded 
come  back  empty,  1  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Abi'ams:  A  majority  of  them;  yes,  sir.  Of  coui'se, 
tluMO  are  ships  come  in  and  unload,  and  we  get  that  tonnage 
liack.  but  it  is  lighter. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Very  much  lighter,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  going  back,  west  bound,  your  traffic  is 
largely  hauling  back  emjities  .' 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  same  number  of  loads  that  go  down, 
very  largely  come  back  as  eni]>ti('s,  in  tlie  otlu'r  direction  ? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  what  ])ercentage  of  the  toiuiage  do  the 
trains  haul  west  bound  ? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Nortli ;' — we  run  north  and  soutli. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  north  bound. 

Mr.  Abrams:  They  cannot  give  us  our  tonnage  half  the 
time  north,  on  account  of  so  many  empties.  We  did  pull  about 
65  empties  for  n  train,  and  now  it  is  85  and  up  to  100. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  has  always  been  the  condition  of 
affairs  there  during  the  heavy  months  of  Imsiness  on  that  road, 
that  you  aj'e  hauling  down  loads  and  l)ringing  back  eiu])ties  ;' 

Mr.  Abrams  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Ts  it  your  thought,  Mr.  Alirams,  that  a  lesser 
rate  of  ])ay  should  be  made  where  you  are  coming  back  light 
than  wiuM'e  von  are  going  down  hcavv  ?  • 
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Mr.  Abraiiis:  If  you  had  to  haul  a  iuuulred  cars  in  oue 
swing-  empty,  I  tlunk  yon  wonhl  l)e  satisfied  you  were  entitled 
to  the  full  rate  on  them. 

Mr.  Sheoan :  Flow  many  cmjity  cai's  do  xou  actually  handle 
there? 

Mr.  Abranis:     Do  yon  mean  in  any  one  particular  trip-' 

Mr.  Sheean:     No;  take  it  montli  in  and  mcmtli  out. 

Mr.  Ahrams:  .Vbout  eighty  to  the  train,  and  from  that  uj) 
to  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  liow  many  hiads  do  you  haul,  going 
south  f 

Mr.  Abrams:  It  depends  on  the  tonnage.  If  it  is  wheat 
Ave  get  about  65  loads,  if  it  is  all  wheat;  and  if  there  is  cotton 
and  other  tonnage  mixed  in  it,  it  will  run  up  to  85  and  90  loads. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  practically  all  the  cars  that  go  down 
to  Galveston  do  come  back,  o'-  all  of  them,  in  fact,  come  back? 

Mr.  Abrams:  Yes,  sir,  1  think  so;  I  am  not  sure.  You 
know,  there  are  seven  or  eight  roails  running  out  of  there,  and 
they  may  load  them  over  foreign  roads. 

Mr.  Sheean:     But,  the  great  majority? 

Mr.  Abrams:     The  great  majority. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  if  the  traffic  is,  in  fact,  much  heavier 
south  bound  than  it  is  north  bound,  the  weight  of  what  is  hauled 
back  must  be  considerably  less  than  what  does  down? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Y'es. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  do  you  think  it  is  feasible,  in  practical 
railroad  operation,  to  have  a  dii^'erent  rate  of  pay  ajiply  to  the 
light  tonnage  that  goes  back,  a  lower  rate  of  pay  than  to  the 
heavy  tonnage  going  in  one  direction? 

Mr.  Abrams:     No.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  not  feasible  or  desirable,  either  from 
the  railroad's  standpoint  or  the  men's  standpoint,  is  it? 

Mr.  Abrams :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  there  also  a  particular  period  of  the  year 
in  which  the  cotton  on  that  road  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  traflic? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Y^'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  also  is  all  in  this  one  direction,  prac- 
tically, isn't  it? 

Mr.  Abrams  :     Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Now,  on  these  trips  from  (lalveston  to  Bell- 
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ville  Yard,  it  is  not  inrrcciuent  that  the  run  back  light  is  made 
in  about  luilf  or  less  than  lialf  the  time  of  the  down-going  trip, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Abranis:  No,  I  think  not.  They  generally  double- 
head  back.  They  call  it  equalization  of  power,  I  believe.  They 
generally  double  them  back,  and  of  course  you  consume  as  much 
time  as  the  other  crew  coupled  to  the  train. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  mean  that  on  the  way  back  two  engines 
are  on  the  train? 

Mr.  Abrams :  The  same  train.  Instead  of  running  light 
they  double-head  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Double-head  them  back? 
Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  doing  that  isn't  it  a  fact  that  with  the  two 
engines  on  the  train  you  make  the  return  trip  in  very  much  less 
time  than  with  the  trip  under  load? 

Mr.  Abrams:  No,  sir,  I  would  not  say  that  we  do.  We 
have  got  about  the  same  delays. 

Mr.  Sheean:     When  you  double-head,  you  do  not  handle^ 
more  than  the  tonnage  of  one  engine,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  Abrams :     That  is  all. 
Mr.  Sheean :     Just  the  tonnage  of  one  engine  ? 
Mr.  Abrams :     That  is  the  intention,  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Sheean :     Well,  you  have  never  made  any  computation 
as  to  the  average  time,  taking  your  trip  down  with  the  load  and 
the  trip  back  light,  as  to  wliat  it  averages  in  actual  hours,  month 
in  and  month  out? 

Mr.  Abrams:  I  don't  know;  but  I  would  imagine  about 
twelve  and  sixteen  hours.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  the  aver- 
age would  ])robably  be  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  for  the 
trip. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  made  no  figures  on  any  month, 
have  you,  or  for  any  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Abrams:     This  comparative  statement  there  I  think 
shows  one  month  of  my  hours. 
Mr.  Sheean:     One  month? 
Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,,  sir,  that  first  column. 
Mr.  Sheean:     And  that  shows  the  time,  both  down  and 
back  ? 

.   Mr.    Abrams :      Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheean:     For  the  month  of  November  is  that? 

Mr.  Abrams :    T  think  October. 

Mr.  Sheean:     October.  1914? 

Mr.  Abrams:  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  is  1914  or  1913. 
It  is  October.  I  just  picked  up  a  stub  book  and  picked  a  montli 
out  of  it.    I  am  not  positive  whether  that  is  1913  or  1914. 

Mr.  Sheean:  "Well,  the  month  of  October,  1914,  gives  the 
actual  hours  on  duty,  for  the  entire  month? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean :  But  this  is  not  carried  out  as  to  any  average 
time  ? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Xo. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  woukl  he  showed  by  the  number  of 
trips  ? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  see.  Mr.  Abrams,  that  you  have  attached  to 
this  exhibit  a  comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  of  locomo- 
tive engineers  and  other  trades,  at  Galveston.  Musicians,  one 
dollar  per  hour  for  the  first  five  hours,  and  overtime  at  tiirie 
and  a  half  after  that.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  how  many 
hours  a  year  musicians  were  employed  at  this  rate* 

Mr.  Abrams:  Xo.  I  think  they  do  not  make  much  over- 
time.   I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  know  how  many  hours  overtime  they 
actually  get  at  that  rate? 

Mr.  Abrams :  In  the  theatres  and  picture  shows  I  would 
imagine  they  work  pretty  regularly. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Did  you  make  any  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  As  to  carpenters,  did  you  make  any  inquiry, 
either  from  the  person  from  whom  you  got  this  information,  or 
otherwise,  as  to  what  the  average  time  of  unemployment  of  car- 
penters was,  per  year? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Did  you  make  any  inquiiy  as  to  how  many 
carpenters  in  Galveston  were  without  emplojTnent  now  and  had 
been  for  any  particular  period  of  months  ? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Xo.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  made  no  effort,  on  any  of  these,  to  ascer- 
tain what  number  of  men  actually  drew  these  rates  for  any  par- 
ticular part  of  a  year,  or  month? 
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Mr.  Abrams :  No,  sir,  1  just  made  the  comparison  to  show 
the  (lit'l'erence  in  the  wafje  if  they  liad  worked  the  same  munber 
of  liours  I  did. 

Mr.  Slieean  :     That  is  all,  Mr.  Abrams. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Abrams,  have  you  a  hospital  department 
on  your  road? 

Mr.  Abrajns :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park  :     Have  you  a  ijeusion  system  .' 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Paj'k :  What  are  tlie  rules  of  the  pension  department 
as  to  retirement  :'     Ai-e  you  retired  at  (Jl  for  total  disability? 

Mr.  .\l)iams:  1  have  not  ma<le  a  study  of  that.  I  can't 
say. 

Ml'.   I'ark:     Vou  don't  know  just  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Alirams:  Xo,  it  is  too  far  off  to  do  me  any  good,  and 
I  have  not  l)othered  with  it. 

Mr.  Park:  You  s))oke  of  your  engine  being  given  more 
loads  than  its  tractive  power.     What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Abrams :  I  meant  that  they  were  overloaded  now, 
where  they  were  not  before. 

Mr.  Park :  How  do  you  judge  that  ?  Is  your  engine  unable 
to  start  the  train  on  a  level? 

Mr.  Abrams :     We  have  to  double  occasionally. 

Mr.  Park :     You  double  some  of  the  hills  ? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     You  are  paid  for  doubling,  are  you! 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes. 

Mr.  Park :     That  is  all.    . 

The  Chairman  :     Call  your  next  witness. 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  a  moment ;  aliout  how  often  is  there  any 
doubling  down  on  this  division? 

Mr.  Abrams :  Well,  in  the  last  two  months  1  would  say 
there  have  been  twenty  or  twenty-five  trains  doubled  into  Sealy. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Into  where? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Sealy,  Texas. 

Mr.  Slieean:  That  is  from  your  personal  knowledge  or  ob- 
servation? 
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Mr.  Abrams:  I  have  donlik'd  half  a  dozen  times  myself; 
probably  a  dozen  times. 

Mr.  Slieean :     In  what  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Abrams :     In  the  last  sixty  days. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  report  all  doublings  do  you! 

Mr.  Abrams:     I  don't  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Sheean :  On  your  time  slip,  wherever  you  did  actually 
double,  it  would  be  shown  by  your  record? 

Mr.  Abrams :  I  think  so.  We  generally  give  them  that 
information. 

Mr.  Sheean:     AVell,  you  are  jjaid.  for  it,  are  you  notf 

Mr.  Abrams :  Yes,  sir,  where  it  runs  into  hours,  under- 
stand, it  don't  make  any  difference.  If  we  double  one  hill  and 
have  been  about  eleven  hours  going  over  the  division,  we  have 
run  into  overthne  and  the  double  don't  make  any  difference.  It 
would  be  just  the  same  as  another  delay. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  but  they  would  pay  you  then  on  the 
hourly  basis,  from  the  time  of  your  departure  down  to  your 
final  release! 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  in  all  cases  where  you  are  paid  on  the 
mileage  basis,  you  are  paid  ten  miles  for  every  double,  are  you 
not"? 

Mr.  Abrams:  Yes,  sir;  but  inasmuch  as  we  are  almost 
always  hours,  it  is  just  the  same  as  any  other  delay  to  us. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Wouldn't  you  make  a  delayed  report,  show- 
ing the  double? 

,  Mr.  Abrams :  I  think  we  try  and  show  that  on  the  back  of 
the  time  slip.  Especially,  we  have  to  show  it  where  we  are  not 
hours  on  the  trip,  in  order  to  get  paid  for  it;  but  where  it  is 
hours  we  try  and  show  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  doubling  that  you  have  made  in  the 
last  sixty  days,  would  not  that  show  on  your  engineer's  trip 
tickets,  every  time  that  you  have  made  it? 

Mr.  Abrams:  They  should  show,  if  I  haven't  neglected  it. 
You  see,  after  it  runs  into  hours,  it  doesn't  matter  so  much 
if  you  report  that,  because  your  hours  have  included  it  anyAvay, 
see? 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  as  to  your 
pay? 
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Mr.  Abranis  :     No,  sir. 

Ml'.  Sliccaii :  But  it  dops  ill  your  ilaily  report,  docs  it 
not .' 

.Mr.  Al)nuiis:  No,  sir;  we  try  and  furnish  enough  inforiiia- 
tioii  on  the  back  of  our  tickets  to  cover  the  extra  pay  we  chiini. 
If  it  runs  into  hours,  we  (hm't  get  any  extra  pay  and  we  may 
not  report  it  on  the  hack  of  our  time  tickets. 

Mr.  Slieean:     Shouhl  not  tJie  engine  recortl  itself  sliow? 

Mr.  Abrams:  The  conchictor's  <hiily  report  would  sliow  it. 
I  think  that  would  be  the  best. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  find,  Mr.  Abianis,  it  is  stated,  that  there 
is  only  one  report  by  you,  of  doubling,  within  that  length  of 
time,  one  ticket  on  which  that  ap])ears. 

Ml-.  Abrams:  Then  I  forgot  to  put  it  on  the  back  of  my 
tickets.  I  am  satisfied  I  have  doubled  as  high  as  twenty  times 
in  the  last  sixty  days. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVhether  it  ran  into  overtime  or  whetlier  in 
your  delayed  report,  it  should  be  reported  by  you  in  e\i'iy 
case  of  doubling,  should  it  not? 

Mr.  Abrams:  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  We  have  no  form  to 
cover  it,  only  the  conductor's  delay  report.  We  put  the  infor- 
mation on  the  back  of  the  ticket,  in  order  to  get  the  extra  pay, 
if  we  are  not  hours  on  duty.    See '! 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  any  memorandum  at  all,  or  any 
way  by  which  you  could  fix  any  time  when  any  of  this  doubling 
Avas  done,  that  you  did  not  rejiort  on  your  time  ticket,  or  on 
your  delayed  report  ? 

Mr.  Abrams  :     No,  sir ;  1  haven 't  got  any  record  of  it  here. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Abrams,  where  it  was 
that  you  were  promoted  to  become  an  engineer;  you  came  to 
the  Santa  Fe  as  an  engineer  eight  years  ago? 

Mr.  Abrams  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  had  be(>n  an  engineer  four  years  before 
that? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  long  did  you  tire  before  you  became  au 
engineer  ? 

Mr.  Abrams :     I  fired  two  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  what  road  was  that? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Pennsvlvania. 
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How  old  are  you- now  f 
Tliirty-seveu. 
So  that  you  became  an  engineer  at  twenty- 
Yes,  twenty-five;  that  is  about  right. 

After  your  ai)prenticeship  as  fireman  of  two 

Well,  you  see  my  service  has  not  been  regu- 
lar. I  have  been  out  and  in  and  discharged  and  hired  over  again 
in  that  time.  It  has  covered  more  time,  probably  a  little  more 
than  twelve  years,  on  account  of  being  out  of  service  and  back 
in  again  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Pardon  me,  it  has  been  suggested  that  you 
were  not  through,  Mr.   Park. 

Mr.  Park :  Just  one  more  question.  Mr.  Abrams,  are  you 
not  required  to  put  the  exact  mileage  you  make  on  your  time 
slip? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Is  that  not  re(jnired  by  tlie  master  nieclianic 
in  order  to  keep  track  of  the  miles  made  by  the  engine  between 
overhaulings  and  repairing? 

Mr.  Abrams:  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  that  is  where 
they  get  their  mileage  from. 

Mr.  Park :  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  required  to 
put  that  mileage  on  your  slip  every  trip'? 

Mr.  Abrams:  I  don't  ever  remember  of  having  done  that. 
Jjist  make  a  notation  on  the  back  where  we  double. 

Mr.  Park:  You  show  the  two  terminals  between  which 
you  run.  Do  you  extend  tlie  mileage  on  that,  and  sliow  tlie 
nmnber  of  miles? 

Mr.  Abrams :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  If  you  double  you  make  a  memorandum  nota- 
tion on  the  back  of  the  time  slip? 

Mr.  Abrams:  On  the  back,  just  the  same  as  if  we  had 
switched  at  some  station  for  an  hour. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  show  the  miles  you  double,  whetlier  it 
is  five,  or  six,  or  seven,  or  ten  miles  ? 

Mr.  Abrams:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone:     Mr.   Abrams.  where  the  cotton  isn't  movins: 
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in  tliat  coiiiitiN ,  till'  iiuiiilicr  of  ti'ains  is  reduced,  but  the  ton- 
iiiiiic  is  i<('|)t  uj)  on  the  renuiiuius'  trains  that  do  run,  is  it  not? 

M 1-.  Ahrams  :  Yes,  sir  ;  tliey  generally  eut  us  down  to  about 
tliree  ci'i'ws  ill  (hill  seasons. 

Ml.  Stone:     About  Jiow  many  duriiii;-  the  rush  are  there! 

Mr.  Abranis:     Eight  or  ten. 

Air.  Stone:  1  believe  you  stated  tliat  you  were  promoted, 
after  tiring  two  years  and  a  lialf :' 

Mr.  .Vbranis :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  know  of  .inybody  being  jiroinoteil  on 
the  Santa  Fe.  at  the  present  time,  after  tiring  two  and  a  half 
years"? 

Mr.  Abranis:  I  think  they  are  recpiired  to  pass  the  exami- 
nations, but  they  are  not  actuall\'  ])ronioted  and  used  in  service. 
They  are  forced  or  required  to  write  the  examinations,  you 
understand,  and  pass  tliem  at  three  years,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  men  liack,  firing, 
who  have  been  there  for  seven  or  eight  years? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir ;  I  have  an  engineer  firing  for  ine. 

Mr.  Stone:     How  long  has  he  been  an  engineer! 

Mr.  Abrams:     Well,  about  a  year,  I  think. 

Mr.  Stone:     He  is  back,  firing? 

Mr.  Abrams :  That  is,  he  has  passed  the  examinations 
longer  than  that,  but  he  doesn't  hold  seniority  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  Stone :  Plow  old  is  he  as  a  fireman,  how  many  years 
of  seniority? 

Ml".  Abrams:  I  don't  know  that.  Prolmlily  seven  or  eight 
years ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Stone:  Coming  liack  to  that  question  of  the  loads 
going  one  way  and  the  empty  movement  in  the  other  direction, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  was  taken  into  consideration  when  the 
rates  were  established  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas? 

Mr.  Abrams:  Well,  T  cannot  saj'  as  to  that.  It  probably 
was.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stone:  Coming  back  to  that  question  of  oil  burners; 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  that ;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you 
have  to  use  sand  to  clean  out  the  tlues  of  the  locomotive  boiler, 
when  burning  oil? 

Mr  .Abrams:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     Every  little  while  you  have  to  pour  some  sand 
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in  and  let  it  he  jerked  through  the  tines  to  cut  the  soot  and  ^im 
caused  by  the  oil  burning  in  the  flues ! 

Mr.  Abrams :  Yes,  sir,  about  every  five  or  ten  miles.  It 
depends  on  how  the  engine  is  steaming. 

Mr.  Stone:  "VMiat  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  eyes  of 
the  engineer  and  fireman '! 

Mr.  Abrams :     It  has  a  bad  etfect  if  it  gets  in  your  eyes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Don't  you  have  a  great  deal  more  trouble  witii 
this  hot  sand  from  the  oil  burners  than  with  the  cinders  of  tlie 
old  coal  burners  ? 

Mr.  Abrams  :     Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stone :  A  great  many  engineers  and  firemen  are  off 
duty  and  lose  time  on  account  of  tliis  hot  sand  in  their  eyes? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  that  oil  supply  hose,  the  oil  has  a  tendency 
to  rot  the  inside  lining  of  that  rubber  hose,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir,  we  find  it  that  way  occasionally. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  they  roll  up  and  stop  the  supply? 

Mr.  Abrams  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  then  it  is  a  nice  job  to  clean  it  out  on 
the  road,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Abrams:  You  may  call  it  nice  if  you  want  to;  I  do 
not.     It  is  about  the  greasiest  job  I  think  a  man  could  find. 

Mr.  Stone :  Taking  down  a  connecting  hose  between  a  tank 
and  an  engine,  and  cleaning  out  the  inside  lining  of  an  oil  bose, 
saturated  with  crude  oil  ? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir,  it  is  very  disagreeble. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  you  ever  had  to  crawl  under  your  engine 
to  make  minor  repairs  with  an  oil  burner,  while  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir,  a  few  times. 

Mr.  Stone:     Have  you  got  oil  on  your  clothes  from  it? 

Mr.  Abrams  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  the  clothes  aren't  much  good  after  you 
get  them  soaked  with  oil  once,  are  they? 

Mr.  Abrams :  No,  sir.  They  are  ready  for  the  rag  pile, 
generally. 

Mr.  Stone:     Generally  have  to  throw  them  away? 

Mr.  Abrams  :     Yes,  sir.    It  is  hard  to  get  it  out. 

Mr.  Stone :  ^^'llat  is  the  effect  on  leather  gloves  and  shoes 
and  so  on,  of  this  crude  oil  you  are  burning?  \ 
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Mr.  Abraius:  1  tliiiik  it  cats  your  shoes  and  gloves  up 
faster  than  coal. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  has  been  your  experience? 

Mr.  Abrams :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  spoke  about  the  high  rate  of  these  factory 
men  and  nnisicians  and  so  on;  the  fact  remains  when  they  do 
work  they  get  that  rate,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Abrams  :     According  to  the  report,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  report  is  signed  by  the  editor  of  some 
paper  there,  in  Galveston,  and  is  he  not  also  the  president  of 
the  Federated  Council? 

Mr.  Abrams:  He  is  president  of  the  Galveston  Labor 
Council,  I  think  they  call  it. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone:     Mr.  Bloom. 

FRED  F.  BLOOM  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  This  is  Mr.  Fred  F.  Bloom,  of  the  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  commonly  known  as  the  Soo  Line, 
ninning  between  Minneapolis  and  Glenwood,  a  distance  of  119 
miles.  (Addressing  the  witness.)  At  the  present  time  you  are 
in  the  employ  of  the  Soo  Line? 

Mr.  Bloom:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     As  an  engineer  in  freight  service? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  class  of  engine  are  you  running? 

Mr.  Bloom :  Mikado  superheater,  221,000  pounds  on 
drivers;  cylinders  28  by  30. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  freight 
service  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Twelve  years. 

Mr.  Stone:     Are  you  a  promoted  man? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  long  did  you  tire  a  locomotive  before  you 
were  promoted? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Five  vears  and  a  half.  "   '• 
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Mr.  Stone:  Are  they  promoting  firemen  after  five  years 
and  a  half  experience  on  the  Soo  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  they  require  the  firemen  to  pass  an 
examination  after  three  years  and  a  half,  I  believe,  but  they  are 
not  properly  engineers  at  that  age. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  men  are  back  firing  who 
have  been  engineers  for  a  number  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Bloom :  Yes,  sir,  I  have  a  man  firing  for  me  now  who 
is  an  engineer  of  two  years  experience. 

Mr.  Stone:     This  is  due  to  what,  the  heavy  power? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Partly. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  there  been  any  material  increase  in  the 
tonnage  rating  of  your  trains  on  the  division  where  you  are 
employed,  since  1910? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Yes,  sir,  about  450  tons  per  train. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  has  caused  this  increase  in  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Well,  the  introduction  of  heavier  power. 

Mr.  Stone:  About  how  much  time  do  you  usually  take  to 
make  your  trip? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  for  the  month  of  November,  1914,  it 
was  an  average  of  nine  hours  and  forty  minutes  per  trip. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  on  a  119  mife  division? 

Mr.  Bloom :     On  a  119  mile  division. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  think  your  responsibility  has  increased 
with  this  heavier  power  and  heavier  tonnage? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  long  before  the  leaving  time  of  your 
train  are  you  called? 

Mr.  Bloom:  One  hour  and  thirty  minutes  before  the  en- 
gine is  due  to  leave  the  roundhouse  track. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  say  the  roundhouse  track;  for  example, 
if  your  train  was  going  to  leave  the  yard  at  7  o'clock,  at  what 
time  would  you  be  called  to  leave  the  roundhouse  track? 

Mr.  Bloom:  If  my  train  was  going  to  leave  at  seven 
o'clock,  I  would  be  called  to  leave  the  roundhouse  track  at  6:30. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  that  case  you  would  be  called  at  5  o'clock? 

Mr.  Bloom:     I  would  be  called  at  5  o'clock,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  other  words,  the  engine  crew  is  called  for 
duty  thirty  minutes  before  the  train  crew — you  would  be  called 
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to  leave  at  ():oO  while  the  train  cicw  would  l)e  called  to  leave 
at  7? 

Mr.  Elooiu :  No,  sir,  not  tlmt  way.  The  train  crew  would 
!)('  caUed  to  leave  at  the  same  time  1  was,  from  the  fact  that 
they  would  have  to  check  up  their  train  and  get  the  supplies 
l)ef'ore  the  train  is  due  to  leave. 

Mr.  Stone:  On  the  arrival  at  tiie  roundhouse,  I  presume 
you  have  the  usual  duty  of  insjjection  and  getting  the  necessary 
supplies,  the  same  as  described  by  the  others? 

Mr.  Bloom :  My  duties  are  to  register  out,  examine  the 
bulletins,  examine  the  work  report  of  the  engine  inspector,  go 
to  the  engine,  see  that  the  necessary  tools  and  supplies  are  on, 
ins]iect  the  en^ne,  and  then  go  to  the  yard,  take  water  on  the 
way,  if  necessary,  and  couple  on  the  train,  charge  up  the  train 
line,  test  the  air,  oil  around,  fill  the  lubricators,  and  then  I  am 
ready  to  go. 

Mr.  Stone:  Oftentimes  you  are  required  to  move  the  en- 
gine to  the  train  and  do  your  oiling,  part  of  the  preparatory 
■  work,  after  you  are  coupled  on  the  train,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Bloom :     In  every  case. 

Mr.  Stone :  Well,  in  your  judgment,  is  it  more  dangerous 
to  do  the  preparatory  work  on  your  engine  after  coupling  on 
the  train  than  it  would  be  at  the  roundhouse  track? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  unusual  for  your  train  to  be 
moved  by  the  switch  engine  while  working  around  your  en- 
gine? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     They  do  it  quite  often? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Yes,  sir;  quite  frequently  the  train  has  been 
moved,  and  there  is  liability  of  serious  injury  for  a  man  oiling 
around  or  otherwise  preparing  his  engine  for  the  trip  while 
coupled  to  the  train. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  this  pre])aratory  work,  do  you  receive  any 
pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Bloom :  Not  unless  the  detention  in  the  yard  was  one 
full  hour  or  more,  or  the  trip  runs  into  overtime. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then  if  it  should  run  into  overtime,  your  time 
begins  thirty  minutes  before  the  leaving  time  of  the  train? 

Mr.  Bloom  :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stone :  And  if  you  are  detained  a  full  hour  in  the  yard, 
initial  terminal  delay,  you  would  be  paid  for  the  hour? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  For  tifty-nine  minutes  you  would  not  be  paid 
anything? 

Mr.  Bloom:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  there  been  any  change  in  your  schedule 
etfective  July  20,  1910,  relative  to  your  preparatory  time  rulef 

Mr.  Bloom :  Yes,  sir.  By  request  of  the  general  manager, 
"vVe  have  made  a  special  agreement  on  this  rule,  and  I  have  the 
agreement,  if  you  would  like  it. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  have  it  in  the  record, 
the  special  agreement  that  has  been  made — you  need  not  bothef 
to  read  it  unless  the  other  side  wishes  it. 

Mr.  Bloom:     Shall  I  read  it? 

Mr.  Stone:  No;  just  hand  it  to  the  reporter  to  be  i)ut  in 
the  record. 

(Paper  handed  to  Mr.  Sheean.) 

Mr.  Stone :  Are  you  held  responsible  for  your  engine  from 
the  time  you  report  to  work,  before  your  compensation  begins"' 

Mr.  Bloom:  Yes,  sir;  and  men  have  been  disciplined  for 
accidents  that  happened  before  compensation  began? 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Stone,  I  would  like  to  hear  this  rule  read 
into  the  recox'd. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Sheean:     (Reading): 

October  28th,  1912. 
"Engineers  Committee, 

"George  S.  Jones,  Chairman, 
"Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"Gentlemen:  Referring  to  the  Bulletin,  cutting  out  the 
thirty  minutes'  preparatoiy  time,  which  was  made  in  view  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  (Commission,  and  our  agree- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  conference  held  on  October  21st,  22ild 
and  23rd,  to  change  this  Bulletin  to  read :  '  Take  engine  to  train 
as  soon  as  possible.' 

"It  is  not  the  expectation  of  the  management  that  Engi- 
neers should  move  their  engine  until  they  know  that  the  neces- 
ssirv  tools  are  on  the  engine  and  the  engine  is  in  condition  to 
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be  moved,  but  Engineers  are  not  expected  to  consume  any  more 
time  than  is  absolutely  necessary  before  moving  their  engines. 
"Engineers  should  require  their  firemen  to  assist  in  the  nec- 
essary work  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  undue  delay. 

"The  management  feels  that  much  of  the  oiling  and  other 
work  can  be  done  after  the  engine  has  reached  the  train. 

"The  Company  does  not  expect  nor  want  men  to  take  any 
undue  lisks  in  doing  tlieir  work  and  while  there  is  undoubtedly 
some  work  necessary  to  be  done  before  the  engine  is  moved  to 
the  yard  still  there  is  much  work  than  can  be  done  without  any 
risk  after  the  engine  reaches  the  train. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"(Signed)     (i.  R.  Huntington, 

"General  Manager." 

Mr.  Pai'k:  You  say,  Mr.  Bloom,  that  was  agreed  to  in  a 
conference  between  the  engineers — 

Mr.  Bloom :     By  request  of  the  management. 

Mr.  Park:     And  agreed  to  by  the  engineers! 

Mr.  Bloom:  Y^es,  sir.  That  was  just  to  try  it  out.  It  has 
worked  out  very  unsatisfactory  to  us. 

Mr.  Stone:     They  are  still  trying  it,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Bloom:     They  are  still  trying  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  that  has  been  since  October  28,  1912? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  other  words,  iip  to  the  present  time  the 
general  committee  of  the  road  has  not  succeeded  in  having  it 
changed ! 

Mr.  Bloom:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     Have  you  asked  to  have  it  changed? 

Mr.  Bloom :  Well,  I  am  not  certain  about  that,  but  I  know 
that  the  men  feel  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  go  over  on  the  train 
and  do  the  preparatory  work. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  tiiat  that  instruction  or  agree- 
ment, whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  simply  compels  the  men  to 
at  once  get  the  engine  out  and  go  over  on  the  train  and  do  their 
work  there  in  the  yard — that  is  the  result  of  it — isn't  it! 

Mr.  Bloom :  In  some  respects.  The  manager  says  we  will 
be  allowed  the  time  to  oil  all  underneath  parts  of  the  engine 
before  going  to  the  train,  as  the  l)ulletin  states  there;  they  do 
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not  want  us  to  take  any  undue  risk;  but  some  of  the  under- 
oiBeials  have  worked  it  out  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  that 
before  going  over  in  the  yard,  anyway. 

Mr.  Park :  Do  you  couple  on  under  those  circumstances  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  your  airf 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  To  give  the  inspectors  an  opportunity  to  work 
on  it  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Bloom:     At  the  same  time  we  are  oiling. 

Mr.  Park:     You  have  no  air  lines  in  those  yards? 

Mr.  Bloom :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  there  any  fault  found  with  the  engineer  if 
he  does  not  go  to  the  train  at  once ! 

Mr.  Bloom:  Why,  he  is  expected  to  give  the  reason  why, 
if  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  believe  you  stated  that  men  had  been  disci- 
plined for  accidents  that  happened  to  them  before  compensa- 
tion began? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Al)out  what  are  your  average  earnings  per 
month  ? 

Mr.  Bloom :     About  $175. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  the  cost  of  living  increased  in  your  part 
of  the  country  since  1910  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Yes,  sir.  Meals  at  the  company's  eating 
houses  have  materially  increased.  The  beds  at  the  company's 
hotels  have  not  increased  in  price  any,  but  the  living  expenses, 
foods  and  other  necessities  of  life,  have  increased.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  just  how  nnich. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  realize  it  in  your  own  individual  expenses, 
that  they  have  increased? 

Ml".  Bloom :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  almost  every  way! 

Mr.  Bloom :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  have  some  quite  cold  weather  up  in  your 
part  of  the  country  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bloom :  Yes,  sir,  it  is  frequently  the  case  the  thermom- 
eter will  range  between  25  and  35  below  zero. 

Mr.  Stone :     Is  there  any  complaint  from  your  engineers  on 
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the  road  about  lying  away  from  home  terminals  an  excessive 
nmnber  of  hours? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Yes,  sir.  Cases  are  frequently  occurring 
where  men  will  lay  at  away  from  home  terminals  twenty-four 
hours,  and  we  have  instances  of  men  being  held  fifty  and  sixty 
hours. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  a  statement  from  any  of  the  other 
men  on  your  road  from  the  other  divisions,  in  regard  to  being 
held  away  from  home  terminals "? 

Mr.  Bloom :  I  recall  the  reports  of  some  of  the  men  on  the 
Wisconsin  and  Peninsula  division. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  wish  you  would  read  it  to  the  Board  to  show 
them  what  is  going  on  on  the  other  divisions. 

Mr.  Bloom :     I  worked  on  this  division  six  years  myself. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  you  are  familiar  with  the  conditions? 

Br.  Bloom:  I  am  familiar  with  the  conditions  as  they 
existed  then,  and  I  think  they  are  the  same  now.  They  have  to 
run  out  of  Gladstone  over  two  divisions,  west ;  the  home  terminal 
being  Gladstone,  Michigan.  Westbound,  leaving  Gladstone  and 
going  to  Rhinelander,  126  miles.  That  is  one  district.  Then, 
when  the  rest  is  up,  they  are  supposed  to  go  west  to  Weyer- 
hauser,  103  miles,  the  second  district.  When  the  rest  is  up  at 
Weyerhauser,  they  again  go  east  to  Rhinelander,  103  miles,  and 
when  their  rest  is  up  there,  they  are  supposed  to  go  to  Glad- 
stone, the  home  terminal;  but  it  is  often  the  case  that  they  are 
turned  west  again,  and  they  are  sometimes  away  from  home  two 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  they  are  turned  away  from  home  when,  if 
the  crew  going  east  had  been  held  fifteen  minutes,  they  could 
have  gone  home,  to  the  home  terminal ;  but  they  would  not  hold 
the  train  this  long  for  them.  They  are  often  run  to  Rhinelander 
from  the  home  terminal  and  kept  there  an  unreasonable  length 
of  time,  for  as  high  as  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours,  causing 
them  to  pay  excessive  board  bills  and  using  up  nearly  all  the 
money  that  they  earn  in  paying  board. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  have  service  classed  as  transfer  service 
on  the  Soo  Line? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     Between  what  points  ? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
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Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  have  regular  crews  assigned  to  this 
service  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir,  regular  crews  are  assigned. 

Mr.  Stone:    What  rates  of  pay  are  allowed  for  this? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Through  rates. 

Mr.  Stone:     Have  you  any  engineers  in  mine  run  service  ? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Explain  to  the  Board  some  of  the  conditions 
under  which  those  runs  are  operated? 

Mr.  Bloom :  I  am  not  familiar  personally  with  these  mine 
runs,  but  through  the  reports  of  the  men  that  have  been  there, 
I  can  give  you  an  idea.  At  Ashland,  which  is  the  home  terminal 
of  these  men  /on  the  north  end  of  the  Soo,  the  extra  list  is  there, 
and  the  men  are  supplied  from  Ashland  for  these  runs.  The 
roundhouse  foreman  at  Ashland  will  get  an  order  to  furnish  a 
crew  to  load  ore  at  Bessemer. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  how  far? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Fifty-eight  miles.  This  crew  will  go  to  Besse- 
mer, and  for  example,  say  they  work  three  days,  when  the  fore- 
man in  charge  of  the  job  gets  an  order  something  like  this, 
"Your  job  comes  off  tonight.  Notify  engineer  and  fireman  not 
wanted  until  further  notice."  That  means  this  job  is  tied  up 
about  6  P.  M.,  and  that  is  after  the  passenger  trains  have  left 
there,  and  they  have  no  way  to  get  home  that  night;  and  under 
this  arrangement  they  do  not  rea,ch  Ashland  before  about  6:45 
P.  M.  the  following  day,  and  they  receive  no  compensation  for 
this  day  that  they  have  lost,  nor  do  they  receive  any  overtime 
or  any  deadhead  mileage.  After  they  get  to  Ashland  they  are 
again  placed  on  the  extra  list,  from  probably  seven  or  eight  to 
ten  times  out,  and  when  their  turn  out  comes  again,  why,  they 
very  often  receive  the  same  job.  I  have  got  the  monthly  earn- 
ings of  one  man  here  that  was  on  that  job,  if  you  care  to  hear 
them? 

Mr.  Stone:  I  wish  you  would  read  it  to  the  Board  to  get 
an  idea  of  what  the  men  earn  in  that  service.  I  understand 
this  man  worked  all  the  time  he  could  in  this  sei*vice  during 
that  time. 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     He  lost  no  time? 

Mr.  Bloom:     He  lost  no  time  of  his  own  violition  at  all. 
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This  .is  the  statement  of  Lawrence  H.  Grimm,  for  the  eight 
months  in  1914,  beginning  April  1st.  In  April  he  received 
$43.43;  in  May,  $133.19;  June,  $83.65;  July,  $95.60;  August, 
$141.34;  September,  $92.02;  October,  $76.83;  November,  $49,88; 
and  his  average  was  something  like  eighty-six  dollars  and  some- 
thing per  month. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  do  you  say  the  name  of  that  man  was? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Lawrence  H.  Grimm. 

Mr.  Stone:     He  is  an  engineer! 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir,  an  engineer  working  out  of  Ashland. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  you  have  got  your  examples  mixed  up. 

Mr.  Bloom:  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  Sincock,  I  should  have 
said. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  witness  would  like  to  cor- 
rect his  statement  in  regard  to  the  name  of  the  engineer. 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:     Yes,  that  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Stone:     Do  you  have  any  surprise  tests  on  your  road? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Why,  I  have  known  of  some  surprise  tests, 
though  they  never  were  practiced  on  me  personally. 

Mr.  Stone:     Then  you  have  no  personal  experience? 

Mr.  Bloom:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  know  what  the  size  of  the  pool  was, 
this  Ashland  pool,  that  Mr.  Sincock  was  w^orking  in? 

Mr.  Bloom:  No,  I  do  not.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted. 
This  is  only  reports  that  I  got  from  those  men  in  that  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Was  he  a  regular  man  or  was  he  there  as  an 
extra  man? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  an  extra 
man  or  a  regular  man.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  was  there  on  the 
extra  list,  as  they  call  it,  the  extra  board,  and  was  running  out 
of  Ashland. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Were  these  his  earnings  as  a  member  of  the 
extra  board  there,  or  extra  list? 

Mr.  Bloom:     I  take  it  they  were,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  size  of  that  extra  list  is  arranged  by 
the  local  men  with  the  local  management,  if  they  want  the  board 
cut? 
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Mr.  Bloom :  Well,  if  they  can  so  arrange  it.  As  a  rule,  tlie 
extra  list  is  arranged  by  the  roundhouse  foreman. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  Soo  schedule 
about  cutting  the  extra  list  upon  request  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Bloom:  I  think  there  is  an  article  in  there  that  cov- 
ers that,  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  just  what  it  is.  I 
have  not  been  on  the  extra  list  for  some  time  and  haven't  paid 
much  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Bloom! 

Mr.  Bloom:     38  years  old. 

Mr.  Sheean:     38  years  old? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  All  your  service  and  experience  has  been  on 
the  Soo  Line  ^ 

Mr.  Bloom:  With  the  exception  of  four  months  that  I 
worked  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  That  was  in  1899,  I  think, 
as  a  fireman. 

Mr.  Sheean:     As  a  fireman? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  then  you  went  from  the  B.  &  0.  to  the 
Soo? 

Mr.  Bloom :     I  had  done  my  first  firing  on  the  Soo. 

Mr.  Sheean :     You  had  done  your  first  firing  on  the  Soo  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  then  came  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
fired  here  a  while? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  then  went  back  to  the  Soo  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  have  remained  with  them  ever  since? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  this  division  between  Minneapolis  and 
Glenwood;  how  long  have  you  been  on  that  division? 

Mr.  Bloom :  Well,  I  have  worked  on  that  di^-ision,  off  and 
on,  ever  since  I  worked  for  the  Soo. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  your  earnings,  I  think  you  said,  were 
about  $175  a  month? 

Mr.  Bloom:     About  $175  a  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Running  back  how  far  in  time  have  youp 
earnings  averaged  about  that? 
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Mr.  Bloom :  Since  I  last  took  this  run  between  Minneapolis 
and  Glenwood.    That  was  in  1912 ;  June,  1912. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  from  June,  1912,  down  to  date,  the 
earnings  have  averaged  about  $175  a  month? 

Mr.  Bloom:     About  $175  a  month,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  before  you  had  that  run,  just  where 
were  you,  Mr.  Bloom? 

Mr.  Bloom:  I  was  working  on  tlio  division  between  Minne- 
apolis and  Superior. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  were  your  earnings  there? 

Mr.  Bloom:     About  the  same. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  the  same? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Covering  what  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Well,  for  eight  months  before  June,  1912. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Then  just  before  that,  where  were  you? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  I  went  from  a  work  train  at  Dresser 
Junction  to  this  run  between  Minneapolis  and  Superior. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  run  that  you  are  on  now  and  which  has 
paid  an  average  of  about  $175  a  month  since  1912  is  in  pool 
service  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  your  earnings  are  fairly  representa- 
tive of  all  of  the  members  in  that  pool?  That  is,  taking  it  the 
year  around,  one  might  be  higlier  one  month  than  another,  of 
course,  1  take  it? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Slieean :     How  many  men  are  there  in  that  pool? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Well,  now  there  are  four  men  in  that  pool. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  pool  is  kept  do^\m  so  as  to  keep  the 
earnings  of  the  men  in  the  pool  about  $175  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:  We  have  an  article  in  our  schedule  that 
allows  the  men  holding  regular  engines  or  in  regular  chain 
gangs,  thirty  days  or  three  thousand  miles  a  month — or,  I  beg 
your  ijardon,  it  is  twenty-six  days. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Twonty-six  days  a  month? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  in  case  the  business  drops  down,  the 
Board  is  reduced  so  as  to  give  those  who  remain  on  the  Board 
about  this  amount  per  month? 
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Mr.  Bloom :  Yes,  about  thirty  days.  I  believe  they  figure 
on  keeping  it  down  so  the  regular  men  will  make  about  thirty 
days  per  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  size  of  that  Board  is  regulated  by  the 
men  themselves? 

Mr.  Bloom:  We  are  not  on  the  Board,  understand.  We 
are  holding  regular  engines,  in  the  regular  chain  gang.  We  are 
not  on  the  Extra  Board  at  all.    We  are  regular  men. 

Mr.  Sheean :  No ;  but  a  certain  number  of  men  have  pooled 
certain  runs  there,  have  they?    There  are  four  men? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Four  men  in  a  pool,  for  those  runs  west  of 
Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  run  on  everything  there,  don 't  you,  that 
pool? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Everything,  except  the  way  freights  and  two 
assigned  merchandise  runs. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  all  the  other  freight  is  taken  care  of  by 
these  men? 

Mr.  Bloom:  All  the  other  way  freights  are  taken  care  of 
by  these  men. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  have  you  had  the  superheated  en- 
gines on  that  division  ? 

Mr.  Bloom :  Since  March  15th  of  this  year,  I  took  it ;  took 
that  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Before  that,  what  was  the  type  or  style  of 
engine  that  was  being  used  there? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  I  was  on  a  way  freight  run  and  we  had 
all  kinds  of  engines.  Anything  from  a  standard  8-wheel  engine 
up  to  what  we  called  our  F-7  's ;  they  are  a  compound  Consoli- 
dated engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Those  Consolidated  engines  weighed  about 
how  much  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Bloom:     154,500  pounds. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  8-wheel  engine,  that  was  in  use 
there  in  freight  service  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  only  as  they  wanted  to  take  an  engine 
from  one  di\ision  to  another,  they  put  it  on  the  way  freight. 
They  used  this  way  freight  as  kind  of  a  run  to  deliver  these 
engines  to  other  parts  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Sheean:     But,  in  handling  any  freight  by  the  8-wheel 
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6n^iti6,  the  8-wlieel  engine  was  loaded  up  to  its  capacity,  too, 
wasn't  it? 

.    Mr.  Bloom:     Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Slieean:  In  the  use  of  the  smaller  engine,  the  loading 
in.  each  case  went  as  near  to  the  tonnage  rating  of  that  engine 
as  it  does  with  the  larger  engine? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that.  You  understand, 
in  a  way  fieight  run,  the  object  is  not  to  haul  all  the  tonnage 
tney  can.  It  is  to  deliver  the  local  freight  that  belongs  to  the 
different  stations. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  of  course,  on  the  way  freights,  that 
train  runs  every  day  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  way  of 
cars  or  loads? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  they  had 
some  of  these  8-wheel  style  engines  in  this  pool  of  through 
freight  service? 

Mr.  Bloom:     No. 

Mi*.  Slieean:     Then  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Bloom:  No,  they  don't  have  them  in  the  through 
frfelght  pool.  I  said  in  delivering  these  8-wheel  engines  to  some 
other  division  we  would  occasionally  get  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  1910  what  were  the  engines  used  in  that 
run,  or  were  you  on  that  run  at  that  time? 

Mi*.  Bloom:     I  was  not  on  that  run  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  how  many  of  these  superheated 
Mikadbs  were  put  in,  and  what  tji)e  of  engine  did  they  displace? 

Mr.  Bloom:  They  displaced  the  Consolidated  engines 
weigiling  184,000  pounds  on  drivers,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  what  does  the  Mikado  weigh? 

Mr.  Bloom:     This  Mikado  weighs  221,000  on  her  drivers. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Can  you  tell  just  what  change  there  has  been 
in  the  tonnage  rating  on  that  division,  and  when  it  was  made? 

Mr.  Bloom :  Well,  the  rating  was  changed  from  the  intro- 
duction of  heaviei;  ])ower. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  at  what  time  was  that? 

Mr.  Bloom :  That  was  some  time  in  between  February  15 
and  the  1st  of  April.  I  do  not  recall  just  the  date  we  got  our 
Mikado  engines,  but  they  haul  about  25  per  cent  or  30  per  cent 
more  ihan  the  Consolidated  superheaters  that  we  had  there  then. 
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Mr.  Slieean:  Did  they  change  entirely  to  Mikados  in  the 
through  freight  service  there,  or  do  you  still  have  some  of  the 
Consolidations? 

Mr.  Bloom :  Sometimes,  they  put  in  one  of  the  Consolida- 
tions, but,  as  I  said,  it  was  only  to  deliver  to  another  division, 
otherwise  they  use  all  Mikados. 

Mr.  Sheean:     They  are  all  Mikados  in  the  run  you  are  on? 

Mr.  Bloom:     In  through  freight  service. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  spoke  of  a  man  being  discii)lined  before 
his  compensation  had  begun.  I  msh  you  would  give  me  the 
name  of  one  man  who  was  disciplined  at  any  time  when  he  was 
not  under  pay. 

Mr.  Bloom :  I  recall  two  instances ;  I  cannot  give  you  the 
dates,  but  in  one  case  it  was  a  man — his  name  was  Nelson.  He 
took  his  engine  off  the  roundhouse  track  at  Glenwood  to  go  to 
his  train,  and  on  his  way  out,  it  was  a  very  foggy,  bad  day,  and 
a  passenger  train  came  down  and  cornered  him,  out  of  the 
roundhouse  track,  and  it  delayed  the  passenger  train,  and  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  what,  if  any,  pay  did  he  draw  for  that 
day? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he  drew  any  pay 
for  that  day.  I  presume  he  did,  under  the  schedule,  though. 
But  he  would  not  have  been  paid  unless  his  time  had  run  into 
terminal  detention.    His  time  had  not  beg-un  yet. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Was  he  on  the  time  of  the  passenger  train? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  I  don't  know  whether — he  must  have 
been,  or  the  passenger  train  would  not  have  hit  him,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  leads  you  to  say  that  he  was  dis- 
ciplined before  his  compensation  had  begun,  if  he  was,  in  fact, 
paid  for  the  time  that  he  was  at  work  that  day? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  he  was  not  under  pay.  If  he  had  got 
to  his  train  successfully,  his  tune  would  not  have  started  unless 
the  time  that  he  left — from  the  time  he  left  the  roundhouse 
track,  until  his  train  left  town,  one  full  hour  or  more. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  there  not  any  called-and-not-used  provi- 
sion in  the  Soo  schedule? 

Mr.  Bloom:    What  is  that? 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  there  not  any  provision  in  the  Soo  sched- 
ule for  paying  a  man  if  he  is  called  and  not  used? 
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Mr.  Bloom :  Yes,  we  have  an  article  in  our  schedule  which 
covers  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  much  is  he  paid  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Bloom :  If  he  is  called  and  does  not  get  to  his  engine, 
I  think  he  receives  25  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     A  quarter  of  a  day ? 

Ml".  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  Soo  schedule 
by  which  the  Soo  Company  can  escape  paying  an  engineer  some 
amount  of  money  from  the  time  he  does  report  at  that  round- 
house? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  way  is  that! 

Mr.  Bloom:  If  his  time  does  not  run  into  terminal  time, 
from  the  time  he  leaves  the  roundhouse  track  until  his  train 
leaves,  he  receives  nothing. 

Mr.  Sheean:     He  receives  a  quarter  day,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Bloom :  No,  if  he  leaves  the  yard  he  does  not  receive 
a  quarter  day. 

Mr.  Sheean:     If  he  leaves  the  yard  he  receives  a  full  day? 

Mr.  Bloom:  If  he  leaves  the  yard  he  receives  a  full  day: 
but,  his  time  does  not  start  until  he  leaves  the  yard. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  how  in  prac- 
tical operation,  there  is  any  way  in  which  the  railroad  com- 
pany can  have  any  engineer  or  fireman  report  at  its  roundhouse 
to  begin  any  part  of  its  work  and  escape  paying  any  sum  of 
money  to  him? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Under  those  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Under  any  kind  of  condition. 

Mr.  Bloom :  Under  those  conditions  they  could  escape  pay- 
ing him  for  that  one  hour  that  he  reported  for  duty,  and  was  on 
duty  not  to  exceed  59  minutes;  he  would  not  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  did  not  want  to  debate  whether  he  was 
under  pay  at  one  particular  minute  or  any  particular  part  of 
the  day,  but  is  there  any  way,  under  the  schedule,  in  which  the 
railroad  company  can  ask  the  man  to  report  and  permit  him  to 
report,  at  its  roundhouse,  without  paying  him  some  amount  of 
money? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Well,  just  in  that  one  case. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  they  would  have  to  pay  him  a  quarter 
of  a  day  there,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Bloom:  If  he  went  out  and  got  onto  his  engine  and 
went  to  the  train,  and  his  train  left  59  minutes  after  he  reported 
his  engine,  there  would  be  one  hour  that  they  would  not  pay 
him  for. 

Mr.  Sheean:  They  would  pay  him  a  quarter  of  a  day, 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  Bloom :  No,  sir.  They  would  not  pay  him  a  cent  for 
that  hour. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  are  stopping  him  right  there  before  he 
goes  on  the  main  track? 

Mr.  Bloom :  No,  he  leaves  59  minutes  after  he  reports  on 
his  engine.    I  am  not  stopping  him. 

Mr.  Sheean:  All  right,  he  leaves  59  minutes  after  he  re- 
ports on  his  engine ;  but  at  the  end  of  61  minutes  after  he  reports, 
they  release  him;  they  pay  him  one  full  day,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Bloom :     If  they  release  him. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  Mr.  Bloom,  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at 
is,  where  there  is,  under  the  Soo  schedule  or  any  other  schedule, 
a  way  in  which  the  man  is  not  imder  pay  in  some  amount  in 
case  he  reports  for  duty  and  goes  to  work? 

Mr.  Bloom :  Well,  I  would  have  to  answer  it  the  same  way, 
in  that  one  case  he  would  not  receive  any  pay.  That  is  the  only 
way  I  can  answer. 

Mr.  Park:  There  is  a  concrete  case  here.  I  understand 
this  engine  was  disabled,  cornered  by  a  passenger  train. 

Mr.  Bloom:     I  understand  that  was  the  case,  yes. 

Mr.  Park:  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  that  engineer  go 
out,  or  was  the  engine  so  disabled  that  he  could  not  make  the 
trip? 

Mr.  Bloom :    I  don 't  think  the  man  made  the  trip. 

Mr.  Park:     Then  did  he  get  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Bloom :  He  got  paid,  yes.  The  schedule  allowed  him 
for  100  miles,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Park:     But  he  did  not  go  out  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Bloom:     He  did  not  go  out  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  was  the  one  instance  where  you  said 
the  man  was  disciplined  without  being  under  pay.    Tell  us  what 
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the  other  iustauce  was  where  a  man  was  disciplined  when  he 
was  not  under  pay? 

Mr.  Bloom :  There  was  a  man  called  for  a  switch  engine,  a 
night  yard  engine.  This  happened,  I  believe,  at  Minneapolis; 
I  would  not  say  for  certain;  but  he  went  to  his  engine  and  found 
his  headlight  would  not  burn.  He  went  back  to  the  roundhouse 
and  asked  for  a  headlight ;  they  would  not  give  him  a  headlight 
and  he  had  some  words  witli  the  roundhouse  night  foreman,  and 
he  was  out  of  service  for  some  time,  for  delaying  the  switch 
engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:    What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  his  name  was,  I  can't  think  of  his  name 
now.  I  know  him.  He  lives  there  at  Minneapolis  and  he  can 
be  brought  here  if  necessary,  if  you  doubt  my  statement. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  am  not  doubting  your  statement,  but  was 
not  that  man  paid  at  least  a  quarter  day,  even  though  he  went 
home  after  this  dispute? 

Mr.  Bloom:    In  that  case  he  was. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  spoke  of  two  instances.  Now,  then,  can 
you  tell  any  instance  in  which  a  man  was  disciplined  in  any  way 
when  he  was  not  under  pay  at  the  time? 

]\Ir.  Bloom :  Understand,  if  that  man  had  gone  out  and  had 
not  got  out  of  the  yard  in  59  minutes,  or  had  got  out  of  the  yard 
in  less  than  one  hour,  he  would  not  have  received  a  cent  of  pay. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  was  talking  about  actual  occurrences. 

Mr.  Bloom:     That  is  an  actual  occurrence. 

Mr.  Sheean :    But  he  did  not  work  just  the  59  minutes? 

Mr.  Bloom:  I  think  the  man  on  the  switch  engine  worked 
that  night. 

Mr.  Sheean:     If  he  did  he  was  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Bloom:  He  was  paid  for  the  time  from  the  time  he  left 
the  roundhouse  or  from  the  time  he  got  in  the  yard,  until  his 
return. 

Mr.  Sheean:     From  the  time  he  got  into  the  yard? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  his  time  was  running  and  he  was  paid 
during  the  time  that  he  had  this  argument  with  the. man  at  the 
roundhouse? 

Mr.  Bloom:     I  don't  understand  that  his  time  started  then. 
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You  imderstand  be  bad  to  leave  for  tbe  yard  at  6:30,  and  I 
understand  this  was  before  that. 

Tbe  Cbairman:  Will  you  please  suspend.  We  will  take  a 
recess  until  2 :30. 

(Wliereupon,  at  12 :30  o'clock  P.  M.  a  recess  was  taken  until 
2:30  o'clock  P.  M.) 

After  Recess. 

Tbe  Cbairman:  Mr.  Park  desires  to  make  a  correction  in 
tbe  record. 

Mr.  Park:  On  page  1,233,  lines  2  to  4,  in  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings, Mr.  Stone  asked:  "About  what  does  your  pay  aver- 
age for  a  month  of  thirty  days!"  And  Mr.  Finn  answered,  as 
it  appears  in  the  record,  "A  little  over  $60."  I  think  that  should 
be$]60. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  correct.    He  said  $160. 

Mr.  Park :  And  on  page  1,132,  line  28, 1  asked  tbe  question : 
"How  was  your  power,  was  it  in  good  condition?"  That  is,  I 
intended  to  say  "good  condition,"  but  it  reads  "poor  condi- 
tion. ' '    I  had  rather  have  it  the  other  way. 

The  Cbairman:  Mr.  Sheean,  I  believe  you  bad  the  witness 
when  we  took  the  recess. 

FRED  F.  BLOOM  was  recalled  for  further  examination, 
and  having  been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Bloom,  you  described,  or  spoke  of  a  mine 
run  service  on  the  Soo  Line  this  morning. 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  wish  you  would  give  us  just  a  little  more 
in  detail  just  what  is  done  in  that  work? 

Mr.  Bloom:  You  imderstand  I  am  not  personally  familiar 
with  the  conditions  up  there  myself,  but  I  understand  this  from 
men  who  are  working  in  that  district. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  you  spoke  of  going  out  from  Ashland 
to  Bessemer. 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     A  distance  of  53  miles? 

Mr.  Bloom:     58  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     58  miles? 

Mr.  Bloom:     About. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  after  arrival  at  Bessemer,  can  you  give^ 
us  some  general  description  of  what  the  work  done  there  is? 

Mr.  Bloom:     No,  sir,  I  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  As  I  got  it  this  morning,  the  men,  after  being 
at  Bessemer,  may  be  there  an  uncertain  length  of  time,  in  their 
work. 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean  And  then  i-etnrned  to  Ashland,  where  the 
headquarters  were? 

Mr.  Bloom:  They  are  notified  when  they  are  there,  the 
afternoon  before  they  get  through  with  them,  that  their  job 
comes  off  that  night,  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  Bessemer  they  may  be  there  two  or  three 
or  four  or  five  days  or  a  week  or  two  weeks  at  a  time? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir,  it  is  indefinite. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  you  have  no  knowledge  of  just  what 
their  work  there  is  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Is  it  the  handling  of  ore  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Bloom:  The  handling  of  ore,  yes,  sir,  that  is  what 
their  work  is. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  then  the  ore,  after  being  assembled  at 
some  mine  or  mines  there — 

Mr.  Bloom:     Well,  it  is  in  the  yards,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  the  yards  there? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  understand  that  this  mine  run  work 
there  is  getting  the  loaded  cars  into  the  yard? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Some  of  it,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Some  of  it? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  these  shipments  are  being  assembled, 
are  being  brought  down  to  Ashland  for  trans-shipment  by  lake? 

Mr.  Bloom:  I  could  not  say  as  to  where  they  do  go  from 
Bessemer,  but  those  are  the  conditions  of  the  men  that  are  sent 
from  Ashland  there,  that  I  stated. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  what  their  work  is  while  there,  you  don't 
know? 

Mr.  Bloom:  No,  I  haven't  any  information  at  all  as  to 
what  it  is. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii:  And  as  to  the  regularity  or  irreg-ularity  of 
the  service,  or  the  way  in  which  it  is  done,  or  any  inequalities 
that  there  are  in  that  respect,  you  have  not  taken  it  up  with 
the  officers  of  the  Soo  Line? 

Mr.  Bloom:  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  or  not.  That 
is  not  my  district  up  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  is  not  in  your  district? 

Mr.  Bloom:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  understood  you,  this  morning,  to  describe 
a  long  trip,  at  the  time  that  a  man  was  a  long  time  away  from 
his  home  terminal.  Starting  out  from  Gladstone,  I  think  you 
said. 

Mr.  Bloom :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  going  first  to  Bhinelander? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  then  from  Bhinelander  to  Weyerhauser. 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  counting  as  his  time  away  from  his  home 
terminal  until  he  got  back  to  Gladstone? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Until  he  got  back  to  Gladstone,  yes,  sir. 

How  long  is  the  run  from  Gladstone  to  Rhine- 


Mr 
lander? 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Sheean : 

Bloom: 

Sheean : 

Bloom : 

Sheean : 

of  Gladstone? 

Mr.  Bloom: 

Mr. 
hauser  ? 

Mr. 

Mr. 


One  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles. 

ToEhiuelander? 
To  Bhinelander. 

That  is  west;  Bhinelander  is  126  miles  west 

Yes,  sir. 
Sheean :     Then  how  far  west  of  Bhinelander  is  Weyer- 


Bloom : 
Sheean : 


103  miles. 
And  the  way  that  is  run,  in  fact,  is  to  run 


from  Gladstone  to  Bhinelander,  lay  up  there? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  then  go  on  west  on  the  same  line  to 
Weyerhauser? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Except  for  the  convenience  of  the  men,  the 
railroad  company  really  operates  this  in  such  a  way  that  the 
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headquarters  of  the  division  might  be  maintained  at  Weyer- 
hauser? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Do  you  mean  tlae  whole  terminal? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Bloom:  No,  I  don't  think  it  could  be  maintained  at 
Weyerbauser. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  Weyerbauser  is  right  in  the  middle  of 
this  long  westbound  run  from  Gladstone  clear  out  to  Weyer- 
bauser, which  could  be  maintained  as  the  home  terminal — or  at 
Rhinelander,  I  mean  to  say. 

Mr.  Bloom :  Well,  I  don't  think  it  could  be,  wdthout  a  great 
expense  to  the  company.  Of  course,  that  is  their  own 
business,  but  that  is  what  they  generally  look  at,  in  establishing 
a  terminal. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  understand  that  this  held-away-f rom- 
honie-tcrmiiinl  proposition  coutem])lat('s  the  application  of  a 
T)i1('  tli;i(,  for  tlic  (•(iiu-cnicncc  of  tin-  incii  living  at  (iladstone, 
there  will  he  -i  rnii  lucr  a  (jivisinn  ot'  lOI!  miles,  lay  over  there; 
and  then  go  on  west  another  103  miles,  and  lay  over  there? 
Take  it  in  two  steps  back,  and  that  you  should  count  all  of  their 
time  until  they  get  back  at  the  home  terminal,  from  their  start- 
ing 1  ;•••<-? 

Mr.  Bloom :  Just  to  give  you  an  example  of  what  the  men 
are  up  against  there,  if  you  start  out  of  Gladstone,  and  are  gone 
four  d'^'-^:  veil  would  evnect  to  gel  hack,  just  tor  the  sake  of 
cleanrn'"s-<    \\(>iil''n'l   you? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Mr.  Bloom,  has  there  been  any  objection  made 
to  half  of  these  crews  living  at  Rhinelander? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir;  strenuous  objection. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  behalf  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Bloom :     By  the  master  mechanic  at  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Do  part  of  the  men  live  at  Rhinelander? 

Mr.  Bloom :  I  lived  there  when  T  was  working  out  of  Glad- 
stone, and,  there  is  a  man  that  lives  there  who  runs  a  sAvitch 
engine  at  Jihinelander  there  now,  but  otherwise  I  do  not  under- 
stand tliere  ar(>  any  men  living  there  at  Rhinelander  and  run- 
ning on  a  through  freight  run. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Did  part  of  the  men  live  thei-e  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Bloom:  No,  sir;  I  was  the  only  num  that  worked  on 
through  freight  that  Uved  at  RhinelaTider. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii :  And  tlie  run  as  actually  arranged  is  that 
starting  from  (xladstone  you  run  to  Kliinclander  and  tie  up 
there! 

Mr.  JBlooni:  Tie  up  until  they  need  you  again,  or  your 
eight  hours  rest  is  up  under  the  federal  law. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  is  the  objection,  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  to  permitting  the  men  turning  at  that  point,  part  of 
them  running  west  from  Rhinelander  and  part  running  east! 

Mr.  Bloom :  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  what  the 
objection  was.  hut  1  know  at  the  time  some  of  us  tried  to  get  it 
changed,  that  the  master  mechanic  circulated  a  petition  among 
some  of  the  men  that  coTildn't  hold  a  regular  engine,  and  got 
signers  to  the  effect  that  they  wanted  the  division  left  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  it  was  taken  u]i  and  the  signers,  the 
men  in\olved,  determined  it  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:  No,  sir,  it  was  not  the  men  involved;  it  was 
the  men  that  could  not  be  involved;  the  men  off  the  extra  list. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  the  men  off  the  extra  list  were  run- 
ning when  their  turn  came,  were  they  not! 

Mr.  Bloom :  Well,  when  tlieir  turn  came,  which  was  not 
very  often. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  ago  was  this  discussion  up  as  to 
whether  the  crews  would,  all  of  them,  live  at  Gladstone,  or  joart 
of  them  live  at  the  intermediate  point  of  Rhinelander! 

Mr.  Bloom:  I  think  it  was  some  six  years  ago  we  took 
that  up. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  six  years  ago! 

Mr.  Bloom :     I  think  so ;  about  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Has  it  been  up  since  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:  No,  sir;  I  understand  it  has  never  been  taken 
up  since  then. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Are  you  authorized  to  say  that  if  the  Soo 
Line  transfers  half  of  these  men  to  Rhinelander,  the  interme- 
diate point,  letting  half  the  men  live  at  that  point,  and  half  at 
the  other  jjoint,  that  that  will  l)e  satisfactory  to  the  men! 

Mr.  Bloom:  1  am  not  working  there  now  and  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  say  what  they  want  down  there.  The  main  thing, 
as  I  understand  what  they  want,  is  to  get  back  home  from  this 
two  division  trip  in  a  shorter  time  than  they  do  now. 

Mr.  Sheean :   •  Well,  the  fact  about  the  operation  is  that  it 
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is  run  west  bound  from  (iladstono  as  tar  as  Khiiiclaiidpr,  where 
the  train  is  tied  up  and  the  men  rest? 

Ml'.  Bh)oui :  The  men  rest,  hut  their  train  is  not  tied  up, 
ordinarily. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Well,  what  tlo  you  mean  by  not  tied  up '! 

Mr.  Bloom  :  Thei-e  is  a  crew  there  to  relieve  this  crew  that 
comes  in.  For  instance,  a  train  starts  out  of  Gladstone  and  gets 
to  Rhinelauder,  and  gets  there  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  there  will  be  a  crew  called  at  two  o  'clock  in  the  afternoon  to 
go  to  work,  and  they  will  take  out  the  train  these  men  brought  in. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  train  goes  on  and  the  crew  is  relieved  at 
that  point  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:     The  crew  is  relieved  at  Khinelander,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  go  to  bed,  or  they  do  wliatevei-  they  see 
fit  to  do  until  their  rest  jjeriod  is  up? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  are  they  again  called  in  ()r<ler,  tirst  in 
and  first  out,  at  this  intermediate  point  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:  With  the  exception  of  the  way  freights,  they 
are,  and  in  the  passenger  runs. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  arriving  at  Rhinelandei-  you  are  re- 
lieved of  all  responsibility  as  to  your  train,  and  go  in  order  as 
to  when  you  will  go  out  again  ? 

Mr.  Bloom  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  then  comijlete  the  run  from  there  on 
west,  over  to  Weyerhauser  ? 

Mr.  Bloom  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  upon  arrival  at  AVeyerhauser,  you  again 
run  first  in  and  first  out? 

Mr.  Bloom :     East. 

Mr.  Sheean:     East! 

Mr.  Bloom :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  do  that  as  far  as  KhinelandtM-,  the  inter- 
mediate point? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  And,  when  you  arrive  at  Rhinelauder,  you  are 
released  there  and  again  take  your  place  in  fii-st  in  and  first  out, 
as  to  going  back  east? 

Mr.  Bloom:  No,  not  as  to  going  back,  e^ist;  you  may  go 
west  again. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  you  might  go  back  to  Gladstone  or 
might  not  go  back  to  Gladstone  f 

Mr.  Bloom :     You  might  go  back  to  Gladstone  and  might  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Are  you  authorized  to  say  that  if  the  com- 
pany, for  the  convenience  of  the  men,  makes  this  intermediate 
point,  Rhinelander,  the  home  terminal  for  all  the  men  on  both 
these  divisions,  that  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  them! 

Mr.  Bloom:  I  am  not  autliorized  to  make  any  statement, 
because  I  am  not  working  there  now,  and  1  don't  know  whether 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  men  or  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  the  matter  of  how  the  pools  are  run  at 
these  particular  points  is  t.iken  up  between  the  men  and  tlic 
operating  officials? 

Mr.  Bloom :     In  some  cases. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  know  of  no  discussion  as  to  this  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  case  during  the  last  six  years? 

Mr.  Bloom :     No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Six  years  ago  it  was  up? 

Mr.  Bloom :     About  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Some  of  the  men  petitioned  to  have  it  one  way 
and  some  another  way? 

Mr.  Bloom :  Yes — well,  it  was  the  master  mechanic  that 
petitioned  to  have  it  left  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  master  me- 
chanic, some  of  the  men  signed  a  ]ietition  that  it  be  ]iermitted 
to  remain  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Bloom  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  ma.iority  of  all  those  who  might  be 
called  upon  to  run  upon  this  ]3art  of  the  Soo  system  signed  the 
petition  to  have  it  remain  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  he  had  quite  a  number  of  signers;  I 
would  not  say  they  were  all,  or  a  majority  of  them,  but  he  had  a 
certain  number  of  signers,  whicli  had  an  effect  on  the  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  tlie  matter  of  changing  the  way  of  run- 
ning there  has  not  beeTi  up  with  the  management  since,  so  far 
as  you  know? 

Mr.  Bloom:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  think  vou  said  tliat  in  the  month  of   No- 
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vember,  1914,  tlu'  average  time  of  your  run,  on  the  run  where 
you  are  now,  was  nine  liours,  forty-tive  minutes! 

Mr.  Bloom:     Nine  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Have  you  the  average  time,  or  were  you  on 
this  same  run  in  November,  1910! 

Mr.  Bloom :     No,  sir,  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Can  you  tell  us — how  far  hack  have  you  been 
on  this  run! 

Mr.  Bloom:     I  have  been  on  this  run  eight  months. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Eight  months? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  does  the  average  for  November,  1910, 
as  to  hours  on  the  run  compare  with  the  other  months ! 

Mr.  Bloom :  I  think  it  is  about  the  same  since  I  have  been 
there ;  they  have  been  making  about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  is  the  traffic  on  this  division  that  you 
run,  pretty  steady  through  all  seasons  of  the  year,  or  does  it 
vary  at  different  times  in  the  year! 

Mr.  Bloom:     It  varies  during  different  times  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  are  the  l)usy  months  and  what  are  the 
light  months! 

Mr.  Bloom:  The  light  mouths  are  about  from  May  until 
the  middle  of  August  or  the  first  of  September. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  which  direction  is  the  traffic  during  that 
time? 

Mr.  Bloom:  The  traffic  is  mostly  west  during  those  sum- 
mer months. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  much  does  the  west  bound  over- 
balance the  east  bound  during  that  time! 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much  it 
does.    Trains  are  run  light,  going  east. 

Mr.  Sheean :  At  other  seasons  of  the  year  than  you  have 
described,  how  does  the  traffic  vary? 

Mr.  Bloom:  During  tlie  winter  months  or  the  fall,  the 
traffic  is  heavier  east  than  it  is  Avest. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  commodity  is  being  carried  during  that 
time,  largely! 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  from  September  imtil,  say.  March  or 
April,  stock  and  grain,  east. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  flour! 
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Mr.  Bloom:  No,  the  dour  mostly  starts  from  Minneapolis 
or  St.  Paul  and  then  proceeds  east,  and  that  is  about  the  heft 
of  their  business,  I  g'uess,  stock  and  grain,  during  the  fall 
months. 

Mr.  Sheeau :  What  do  tliey  have  west  bound  during  that 
time? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  it  runs  ])retty  heavy  to  mereliandise.  T 
believe. 

Mr.  Hlieean:  Is  it  heavier  in  one  direction  than  in  the 
otlier  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Yes ;  it  is  heavier  east  than  it  is  west. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  given  the  change  in  tonnage  rat- 
ings on  the  particular  division  where  you  are,  since  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Mikado  engines.  Do  you  know  what  the  changes 
have  been  upon  the  other  divisions  on  tlie  Soo  Line  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  not  from  my  personal  experience,  hut  F 
have  a  statement  from  the  men  on  other  divisions. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  all  of  the  other  divisions? 

Mr.  Bloom:  No,  not  on  all  of  them.  The  divisions  south 
out  of  Minnea])olis — some  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  the  tonnage  I'ating  on  the  division  wliere 
you  are  now,  as  high  as  the  highest  rating  on  any  part  of  the 
Soo  System  in  191  Of 

Mr.  Bloom:     1  don't  understand  your  (piestion. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  gotten  up,  on  the  division  where 
you  are  now,  to  as  high  a  tonnage  lating  as  the  Soo  had  on  its 
best  district,  in  1910? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  in  the  districts  that  I  am  familiar  with, 
it  is  higher  than  the  rating  was  in  1910. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  were  you  familial'  with  all  of  the  ratings, 
tlie  Soo  Line  ratings,  in  1910! 

Mr.  Bloom:     Well,  pi'etty  mucii. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  is  your  rating  higher  than  the  rating  on 
some  of  the  divisions  that  you  are  familiar  with,  now? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  think  it  is  feasible  and  jiracticahle  to 
mak»  any  distinction  between  the  ]rdy  of  the  men  on  different 
divfeions  of  the  Soo  Line,  based  upon  the  ratings,  tonnage  rat- 
ing.*! on  the  different  divisions  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:     No,  sir.     They  miuht  have  conditions  to  con- 
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[larticiUar  division,  and  it  niinlit  1)('  worse  than  anything?  we 
have  g()t. 

Mr.  iSheean:  Vou  are  not  able  to  state  just  what  the  hiftii- 
est  tonnage  rating  on  any  part  oi'  tlic  Soo  System  was,  in  1910? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Not  on  all  parts  of  tlie  Soo  System. 

Mr.  Sheean :  They  (hd  ha\c,  or  did  they  have  Mikado 
engines  ot  the  tyjie  and  style  now  on  your  division,  on  some 
other  i)arts  ot  that  system,  in  1910  and  1911? 

Mr.  Pdoom:  No,  sii-.  Tlie  Mikado  engines  eame  between 
the  15th  of  February  and  tlie  1st  of  April,  some  time,  in  1912. 

Ml.  Sliccan:      And  what  division  were  they  put  on! 

Ml-,  niooiti:  They  were  first  ))ut  on  the  First  Minnesota 
l)i\isioii,  west  of  Minneapolis. 

Mr.   Sheean:     Thai    is  the  division  yon  were  working  on? 

Mi-,  lilooni :      ^'('s,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean :  But  a  different  division  from  where  you  are 
now  running? 

Mr.  Bloom:  That  is  the  same  division  that  I  am  now  run- 
ning on. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  was  the  first  division  on  which  the 
Mikado  engines  were  used? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Do  not  understand  me  to  say — I  was  not  on 
that  division  at  that  time.  It  was  in  June,  1912.  that  I  went  on 
this  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXA -Mi NATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  am  particularly  interested  in  that  circular 
that  the  mastei-  m(»chanic  circidat(Ml,  because  I  have  seen  a  few 
of  them  circulated  in  my  time.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  when  an 
official  of  the  oomi)any  circulates  a  petition,  that  he  can  always 
find  signers? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  isn't  it  a  fact  that  somebody  had  better 
sign  it,  if  they  want  to  stay  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  1  would  not  put  it  that  strong.  [  don't 
know  of  any  case. 

Mr.  Stone:  Isn't  there  a  (luiet  coercion  back  of  it  all,  that 
the  men  feel  obliged  to  sig-n  a  petition  that  an  official  circulates"? 
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Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  never  felt  oblige<l  to 
aign  a  petition.     Some  men  may. 

]\Ir.  Stone:  AVitli  regard  to  the  establishment  of  headquar- 
ters, does  the  company  always  consult  the  convenience  of  the 
men  in  establishing  these  heachpuirters :' 

Mr.  Bloom  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Soo  has  been  noted 
for  changing  the  ditferent  terminals,  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  the  menf 

Mr.  Bloom:  I  don't  believe  they  have  ever  consulted  their 
men,  in  changing  the  terminals. 

Mr.  Stone:  Are  you  familiar  with  the  time  when,  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  they  changed  the  headquarters  from  Chippewa 
Falls  to  Abbotsford,  and  the  men  had  to  sell  their  property 
at  40  cents  on  the  dollar  and  move  to  Abbotsford! 

Mr.  Bloom:  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  I  have  heard  of 
the  incident. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  they  established  a  new  headquarters  up  in 
the  pine  woods  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  the  men  were  required 
to  sleep  in  box  cars  at  Abbotsford? 

Mr.  Bloom  :     I  believe  such  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Stone:  And,  after  the  men  had  built  up  their  homes 
and  Imilt  up  schools,  and  had  in  electric  works,  by  another  stroke 
of  the  pen,  they  abolished  Abbotsford  and  moved  the  headquar- 
ters back  to  Chippewa  Falls"? 

Mr.  Bloom:     I  have  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Stone :  So  it  is  not  a  question  of  establishing  the  head- 
quarters to  suit  the  men? 

Mr.  Bloom:     No,  I  don't  believe  so. 

Mr.  Stone :  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  men  on  this  partic- 
ular division  you  describe,  between  Rhinelander  and  Weyer- 
hauser  and  Gladstone,  are  often  away  frimi  home  a  week  or  ten 
days  at  a  time,  or  two  weeks? 

Mr.  Bloom:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  the  men  do  not  believe  it  is  either  neces- 
sary or  called  for  by  the  service  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Bloom :     No,  sir.    I  think  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  many  times,  since  you  have  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Soo  Railwaj^,  have  you  been  called  and  released, 
not  used? 
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]\Ii'.  IJIoimi:  I  cMiinot  iccall  any  instance  when  I  was  calleil 
ami  released,  not  used. 

Mr.  JStouo:  Kegardiug  those  two  nieu  that  you  spoke  of, 
who  were  disciplined,  I  think  the  question  was  asked  of  you 
wliether  they  went  out  or  not — it  is  a  fact  that  they  went  out 
of  a  job,  isn't  it .' 

Mr.  Bloom:  1  helieve  that  one  of  them  was  taken  out  of 
service — I  might  have  stated  that  he  was  dismissed,  but  I  won't 
be  certain  on  that  point.  It  is  a  fact  he  lost  some  time — (piite 
a  lot  of  it. 

Mr.  Stone :  Kegarding  this  man  who  was  taking  his  engine 
from  the  engine  track  to  the  train  yard,  and  was  cornered  on 
the  track  by  the  passenger  train;  had  he  any  way  of  knowing 
whether  that  passenger  train  had  arrived  or  not ;' 

Mr.  Bloom :  Not,  unless  he  left  hi.s  engine  and  went  down 
to  the  depot  and  checked  the  register. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  that  would  have  been  how  far? 

Mr.  Bloom:  That  would  have  been  a  distance  of  about 
fortj'  car  lengths,  I  think. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  it  might  have  been  that  this  jjassenger 
train  was  delayed  and  not  on  time? 

Mr.  Bloom  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  sup])osed  to  get 
on  their  engines  and  move  down  to  this  yard,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Without  any  jirotection  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  I  don't  know  that  the  company  ui)holds 
the  men  in  it,  but  it  has  been  the  practice  to  do  that,  and  in  this 
case,  why,  he  was  disciplined  because  he  was  cornered. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  think,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Sheean — 
he  asktd  you  if  there  was  no  work  for  a  way  freight,  if  they 
would  run  the  train  on  that  day  anyAvay,  and  you  replied  yes. 
Did  you  ever  know  them  to  run  a  local  train  when  there  w^as  no 
work  to  do? 

Mr.  Sheean:  No  tonnage,  I  meant  to  say.  I  don't  remem- 
ber just  what  I  said,  but  I  attempted  to  ask  the  question  wdn^ther 
they  held  up  local  way  freights  until  they  got  the  tonnage  rating 
of  the  engine. 

Mr.   Stone:     I  have  a  notation  here  that   if  there  was  no 
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work  for  a  way  fi'eiiilit  train  tlu^y  would  have  run  the  train 
on  that  day  anyway. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  I  intended  to  ask  was,  whether  they 
held  locals  until  they  got  the  tonnage  rating. 

Mr.  Bloom:  I  answered  Mr.  Sheean's  question  the  way  I 
understood  that  he  meant  it,  that  they  would  run  the  way  freight 
if  they  did  not  have  the  full  rating  for  the  way  freight. 

Mr.  Stone:  But,  if  there  was  no  work  of  any  kind  at  all 
along  tlie  division,  they  would  not  run  the  way  freight  just  for 
the  sake  of  running  the  train,  would  they? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Stone:  Coming  down  to  the  question  of  the  Mikado 
engines,  I  believe  you  said  there  were  four  men  on  this  pool 
at  the  present  timef 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  these  men  are  assigned  to  regular  en- 
gines ? 

Mr.  Bloom  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Although  the  engines  ai'e  run  first  in  and 
first  outf 

Mr.  Bloom :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  company  wants  to  keep 
regular  men  on  their  engines? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     Why  do  they  do  this  ? 

Mr.  Bloom :  Well,  I  believe  that  they  have  found,  in  their 
experience,  that  an  engine  will  make  more  mileage  between 
shopping,  with  a  regular  man  on  it,  than  she  will  in  the  pool. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  other  words,  it  is  cheaper;  the  upkeep  of 
the  engine  is  cheaper  with  a  regiilar  man  than  it  is  in  ])ool 
service  ? 

Mr.  Bloom :     I  believe  that  is  the  way  they  figure  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  Would  it  be  jiossible  if  you  four  men  wanted 
to  throw  another  man  into  the  pool  and  have  five  on  the  four 
engines,  that  the  company  would  be  willing  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Bloom :  I  think  that  they  would  make  strenuous  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  Stone:  They  are  very  anxious  to  keej)  the  regular  men 
on  the  regular  engines? 


Mr.  Bloom  :      Vcs,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:      I  tliiiik  that  is  ail,  Mr.  C'liairman. 

H K-( 'KM )SS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sliceau:  Tlicrc  arc  ditferences  of  opinion  and  differ- 
ences of  [)ractice  altout  jiooling  of  engines,  as  well  as  having 
the  men  run  in  a  i)ool,  on  different  roads! 

Mr.  Bloom:  T  liclicvc  between  different  managements 
there  are. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Some  i)reter  to  l<ee]i  the  man  and  the  engine 
together? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  others  pool  the  engines  as  well  as  the 
menf 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  you  told  Mr.  Stone  you  never  knew  of 
a  freight  train  going  out,  a  local  freight  train  going  out,  with- 
out there  being  anything  to  take  out — did  you  ever  know  of  a 
case  where  the  local  had  nothing  whatever  to  take  out,  or  where 
there  was  no  merchandise  to  distrihutef 

Mr.  Bloom:  If  I  made  that. statement  I  do  not  remember 
it.  As  I  answered  Mr.  Stone,  I  believe  he  said  they  went  out 
when  there  was  no  work  for  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  way  freights  are,  ordinarily,  regu- 
larly scheduled  trains? 

Mr.   Bloom:     Y"es,   sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  ago  -was  this  history  that  Mr. 
Stone  referred  to  about  Abbotsford  and  Chippewa  Falls,  and 
changes  of  terminals'?  How  many  years  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  I  won't  say  for  certain,  but  I  think  it 
was  about  three  or  four  years  ago;  three  years  ago,  I  think. 
About  that.  I  won't  say  for  certain;  I  am  not  on  that  division, 
and  not  familiar  enough  with  it  to  know  just  exactly,  but  I 
heard  of  the  ca.se  from  the  men  tliat  were  working  into  Min- 
nea])olis. 

Mr.  Slieean:     Where  is  Abbotsford? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Abbotsford  is  situated  at — well,  I  think  it 
is  something  less  than  200  miles  from  Minneapolis,  east. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  is  on  the  Soo  line,  proper? 

Mr.  Bloom:     It  is  on  tlie  Chicago  Division  of  the  Soo  Line. 
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Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  the  Wisconsin  Central! 

Mr.  Bloom:     That  was  the  Wisconsin  Central. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Until  how  long  ago! 

Mr.  Bloom:     Well,  I  don't  know  just  exactly  the  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Was  this  change  of  terminals  while  this  was 
the  Wisconsin  Central,  or  was  it  after  the  Soo  Line  acquired  the 
old  Wisconsin  Central? 

Mr.  Bloom:  It  was  after  tlie  Soo  Ijine  acquired  tlie  Wis- 
consin Central. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  made  it  a  part  of  a  larger  system? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,   .sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Chippewa  Falls  was  a  division  point  upon 
the  old  Wisconsin  Central? 

Mr.  Bloom:  I  won't  sa\'  for  a  certainty  whether  it  was 
or  not.     I  believe  it  was,  though;  a  local  terminal. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  say  that  you  don't  re,call  any  time,  being 
paid  when  you  were  called  and  not  used.  Are  you  able  to  recall 
or  give  the  number  of  times  when  you  have  been  paid  for  100 
miles,  or  for  ten  hours,  wliero  you  did  not  work  either  10  hours 
or  run  100  miles? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Yes,  sir,  I  can  recall  instances  of  that  kind 
in  work  train  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:     A  good  many  of  them? 

Mr.  Bloom:  No,  not  a  good  many  of  them.  It  is  occasion- 
ally they  get  that.  For  instance,  a  man  working  in  the  pit  on 
a  gravel  train,  he  might  be  called  on  Sunday  to  help  wash  out 
the  steam  sliovel,  which  would  take  liim  anywhere  from  three 
to  five,  or  seven  hours;  lie  would  get  a  himdred  miles  for  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  in  any  of  these  instances  that  were 
referred  to  this  morning,  when  we  were  talking  about  the  59 
minutes  in  case  you  got  out  on  the  road  any  distance,  whether 
it  was  two  miles,  five  miles  or  ten  miles,  and  your  engine  broke 
down,  or  anything  else  happened,  so  that  your  service  ter- 
minated at  the  end  of  two  or  three  or  four  hours,  and  your  miles 
at  the  end  of  eight,  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  you  were  paid  a  hun- 
dred miles  for  it? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Our  schedule  saj's  that  100  miles  or  less,  10 
hours  or  less,  constitutes  a  day's  work,  and  we  would  get  one 
day's  work,  providing  we  had  no  other  service  to  perform  that 
dav. 
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Mr.  Slieoan:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Nagel:  You  si)oko  of  the  iii,convonience  and  discom- 
fort wliicli  you  suffer  wiiou  detained  away  from  home  for  a 
long:  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  ^U)ont  Imw  long  have  you  been  ke])t  away 
from  home  at  a  time! 

Mr.  Bloom:     Just   what  inslaiice  do  you  refer  to/ 

Mr.  Nagel :     Any  instance. 

Mr.  Bloom :  When  I  was  working  out  of  (xladstone  there, 
I  lived  at  Rhinelander,  and  I  was  in  the  middle  of  these  two 
divisions,  so  I  never  suffered  the  discomforts  that  the  men  did 
that  lived  at  Gladstone;  but  I  knew  of  cases,  although  I  haven't 
the  dates,  where  men  that  lived  at  (iladstone  were  kept  away 
from  home  ten  days,  just  turning;  go  up  to  Rhinelander,  and 
then  go  west  to  Rhinelander  and  turn  on  that  one  division,  until 
they  would  not  get  back  liome  foi'  anywhere  from  a  week  to  ten 
days. 

Mr.  Nagel :  It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  you  just 
where  the  terminal  is  fixed,  and  also  how  possible  it  is  for  you 
to  make  the  runs  which  are  assigned  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Isn't  it  of  great  importance  to  you  also,  to 
have  your  home  station  so  fixed,  that  j^ou  can  live  there  advan- 
tageously! 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Didn't  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  in  a  case 
referred  to,  a  number  of  engineers  had  been  compelled  to  sell 
their  homes,  because  of  a  sudden  change  in  the  station  ! 

Mr.  Bloom :     That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Is  it  customary  for  engineers  to  own  their  own 
homes  f 

Mr.  Bloom :  Well,  an  engineer  is  a  human  being,  and  most 
every  human  being,  as  well  as  animals,  likes  to  have  a  home,  I 
think,  and  to  own  it. 

Mr.  Nagel :  I  am  very  glad  to  admit  the  humanity,  but  1 
want  to  know  whether  he  was  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bloom  :  Under  some  of  the  existing  circumstances  he  is 
not  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Nagel :     In  this  particular  instance,  you  gave  the  im- 
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pression  that  the  engineers  did  own  their  own  homes  and  were 
compelled,  by  reason  of  the  sudden  change,  to  sacrifice  them  f 

Mr.  Bloom :     That  is  the  way  I  understand  it,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:     That  presupposes  ownership,  does  it  notf 

Mr.  Bloom :     Yes,  that  is  what  it  does. 

Mr.  Nagel :  You  don 't  know  how  common  it  is  to  have 
engineers  own  their  own  homes! 

Mr.  Bloom:  In  Minneajjolis,  where  I  am  working  out  of 
now,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  75  per  cent  of  them  own 
their  own  homes. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Do  you  think  that  this  change,  to  which  you 
referred,  was  wantonly  made,  or  did  it  have  a  purpose  in  mind 
at  the  time"? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  I  understand  that  the  Soo  made  grade 
revisions  and  built  a  new  line,  what  they  call  the  Spencer  cut-off, 
I  believe,  and,  in  order  to  work  the  trains  over  this  cut-olf  to  an 
advantage,  they  had  to  change  the  terminal,  that  is,  the  through 
freight  terminals.  I  understand  the  way  freights  are  working 
out  of  Abbotsford  yet. 

Mr.  Nagel :     Afterwards  it  was  changed  back  again  ? 

Mr.  Bloom:  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  ever  changed 
back  again  on  through  freights  or  not.  I  don't  believe  it  was. 
I  think  all  the  through  freights  run  now  from  Abbotsford  to 
Stephens  Point. 

Mr.  Nagel:  You  think,  then,  that  was  a  change  brought 
about  by  the  enlargem-ent  of  the  road,  or  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  line? 

Mr.  Bloom :  It  was  a  new  line  they  built,  I  believe,  that 
brought  that  change  about. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Would  you  have  i;s  to  understand  that  superin- 
tendents are  guilty  of  making  changes  of  that  kind,  wantonly, 
without  considering  your  comfort! 

Mr.  Bloom:  I  don't  know  as  they  would  do  it  wantonly, 
but  I  certainly  don't  know  of  any  instance  where  they  consulted 
the  men  in  making  these  changes. 

Mr.  Nagel:  You  do  think  that  it  is  frequently  done,  with- 
out sufficient  consideration  for  your  position,  and  your  comfort? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Well,  we  feel  that  way  about  it. 

Mr.  Nagel:     Is  it  a  mere  feeling,  or  it  is  an  opinion? 

Mr.   BlodHi:     A\'e]l,  it  is  onr  opinion. 
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Mr.  Nagel:     Basscd  upon  experii'uce  ? 

Mr.  Bloom :  AVcU,  1  cannot  say  from  experionco,  because 
they  never  moved  me  out  of  my  home  that  way. 

Mr.  Xagel:  It  is  an  imi)ortant  matter,  to  my  mind,  and  1 
will  tell  you  directly  why  I  think  so.  You  stated  also  that  you 
had  never  signed  a  ])aper  because  tlie  su])erintendent  asked 
it  to  be  sigiied. 

Mr.  Bloom:  I  said  i  never  felt  that  1  had  to,  and  I  never 
have,  either ;  I  will  make  that  statement,  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Xagel :     You  exercised  your  own  judgment .' 

Mr.  Bloom :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Is  it  not  safe  to  assume  that  by  this  time  the 
representation  on  both  sides  is  sufficiently  strong  to  have  each 
respect  the  other? 

Mr.  Bloom:  Well,  1  (U)n't  know.  Tliere  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  managers,  all  right, 
but  whether  they  consider  the  representation  there  or  not,  I 
don't  know. 

Mr.  Nagel:  1  am  anxious  to  know,  and  so  far  I  have 
gathered  the  impression  that  your  representation  is  probably 
quite  sti'ong.  It  is  important  in  my  mind,  because  no  contract 
is  worth  much,  no  agreement  is  worth  much,  unless  both  parties 
propose  to  co-operate  in  the  carrying  out  of  tliat  agreement. 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :  If  we  are  to  make  new  rules  here,  and  estab- 
lish new  standards — 

Mr.  Bloom:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel  (Continuing)  :  — it  would  be  important  on  my 
part  to  know  whether  we  may  count  upon  a  harmonious  co-oper- 
ation, or  whether  we  have  to  deal  to  any  large  extent  Avith  some 
of  the  motives  that  have  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Bloom :  Well,  in  answ.ering  that  question,  I  think  that 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned  here,  the  best  we  can  get  from  this 
Board  of  Arbitration,  we  will  be  willing  to  al)ide  by  it  or  fol- 
low it. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Have  you  any  I'eason  to  believe  that  the  othe^ 
side  will  not  meet  you  in  the  same  spirit? 

Mr.  Bloom:  From  our  experience  with  the  general  man- 
agers, I  should  say  that  anything  we  get  from  them  will  have 
to  be  drilled  out  of  tliem;  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Nagel:     You  think  that  is  true,  after  the  Award? 

Mr.  Bloom:     Well,  that  is  my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Nag-el:  And  you  tliink  that  is  the  common  imjires- 
sion  ? 

Mr.  Bloom :     1  lielieve  it,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Bloom,  have  you  any  knowledge  as  to 
whether  the  company  reimbursed  the  engineers  for  their  homes 
when  they  removed  the  terminals? 

Mr.  Bloom:  No,  I  have  not.  I  said  I  am  not  jiersonally 
familiar  with  all  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Park:  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  is  that  on 
the  Union  Pacific  and  in  other  localities  that  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with,  when  those  changes  were  made,  the  men  were 
all  paid  for  their  homes. 

Mr.  Bloom:  They  may  lia\e  l)een  in  this  case,  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Park  :     You  do  not  know  but  what  they  were  ! 

Mr.  Bloom :     I  do  not  know  l)ut  what  they  were. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  would  like  to  say,  for  the  information  of 
the  Board,  if  I  may  be  allowed,  that  in  this  particular  case  these 
men  were  not  paid  a  dollar.  When  tliey  moved  from  Chippewa 
Falls  to  Abbotsford,  tliey  sacrificed  their  homes  for  about  40 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  when  the  division  was  moved  back  from 
Abbotsford  to  Chippewa  Falls  again,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  that  property  left  up  there  is  not  worth  ten  cents  on  the 
dollar.  There  are  about  t(Hty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  claims 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Committee,  and  which  we  are  still 
trying  to  have  tlie  company  ])ay,  lint  it  is  not  settled  yet. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Ts  that  the  common  ]iractiee,  or  is  that  an  ex- 
ceptional casef 

Mr.  Stone:  I  only  know  of  about  three  cases  where  the 
men  have  been  ))aid  for  the  loss  to  their  jiroperty  by  change  of 
divisions. 

Mr.  Nagel :     And  do  you  know  of  any  cases  to  the  contrary? 
Mr.  Stone :     Yes,  sir,  a  great  many  cases. 
'Mr.  Burgess :     "UHien  the  engineers  and  firemen  go  on  these 
long  trips  of  two  weeks'  duration,  how  do  they  arrange  for 
change  of  clothing? 
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Mr.  Bloom :  They  wear  tho  sanic  elothes  they  leave  home 
in  until  they  get  back  again. 

Mr.  Burgess:     In  summer? 

Mr.  Bloom :     Tn  summer  and  winter,  alike. 
(Witness  excused.) 

B.  P.  YOUNG  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

DIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  is  engineer  B.  P.  Young,  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  of  the  Western  District  of  the  Kansas  Division 
running  between  Ellis  and  Salina,  Kansas,  a  distance  of  117 
miles. 

Y''ou  are  at  present  em]iloyed  in  the  service  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway! 

Mr.  Young:     Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     AVliat  class  of  service  are  you  in? 

Mr.  Young:       Freight  service. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  class  of 
service  ? 

Mr.  Young:     About  thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Stone:  AVhat  class  of  engine  are  you  running  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Y'oung:  Ten  wheel  tyi^e,  120  liy  28  inch  cylinder,  134,000 
pounds  on  drivers.  a 

Mr.  Stone :  Has  the  tonnage  rating  increased  in  your  dis- 
trict since  1910! 

Ml'.  Y'oung:     Y"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     To  what  extent  has  it  increased? 

Mr.  Young:  Between  Junction  City  and  Salina  the  actual 
tonnage  handled  by  one  crew  from  June  Kith  to  September  22d, 
1912  and  1914,  as  shown  by  records,  is  as  follows ; 

The  average  tonnage  for  westbound  trains  for  this  period  in 
1912,  was  1,275  tons ;  eastbound  1,605  tons. 

For  the  same  period  in  1914,  the  average  tonnage  westbound 
was  1,415  tons  and  eastliound  1,888  tons. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  that  a  fair  summary  of  the  increased  tonnage 
of  the  Kansas  Di^^sion? 

^fr.  Young:     Yes.  a  fair  sample. 
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Mr.  Stone :  What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  increased  ton- 
nage?  Have  you  the  same  power  I 

Mr.  Young:     Tlie  same  power.    Heavier  loading  of  trains. 

Mr.  Stone :  By  this  heavier  loading  of  trains  in  drag  freight 
service,  have  the  number  of  hours  on  the  road  been  increased? 

Mr.  Young :  Yes,  sir.  On  the  district  where  I  am  worldng 
engineers  have  been  tied  up  twice  under  the  law  in  making  a 
trip  between  Ellis  and  Salina,  a  distance  of  117  miles. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  wish  you  would  relate  to  the  Board  in  your 
own  way,  if  you  can,  without  referring  to  your  notes,  this  par- 
ticular trip  which  you  speak  of,  where  a  man  was  three  days  get- 
ting over  a  117  mile  division. 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  I  cannot  relate  it  without  the  dates  of 
the  trip,  but  a  man  left  Ellis,  an  engineer,  at  2 :15  on  one  day, 
I  think  it  was  September  11th,  and  he  worked  thirteen  hours  and 
twenty  minutes,  or  forty  minutes  before  he  tied  up,  and  he  had 
made  fourteen  miles. 

Mr.  Stone :    Where  did  he  tie  up  ? 

Mr.  Young :  At  Hayes,  fourteen  miles  distant  from  the  ter- 
minal where  he  started.  Then  he  proceeded,  after  his  legal 
period  for  rest,  a  distance  of  forty-three  miles  more. 

Mr.  Stone:     Where  did  he  tie  up  then? 

Mr.  Young:  At  Dorrance.  He  had  been  on  the  road  this 
time  thirteen  hours,  forty  minutes.  After  the  legal  period  of 
rest  at  Dorrance,  he  proceeded  again  on  his  journey  and  reached 
the  terminal  at  Salina,  a  distance  of  117  miles  all  told,  but  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles  from  the  second  tie-up.  He  had  been  thir- 
teen hours  and  fifteen  minutes  on  this  trip,  making  a  total  of 
forty  hours  and  thirty  minutes  for  117  miles  between  terminals, 
Ellis  to  Salina. 

Mr.  Stone:     Being  three  days  enroute? 

Mr.  Young:     Three  days  running. 

Mr.  Stone:  Are  tie-ups  under  the  law  quite  common  an 
your  division? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  quite  common. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  you  any  fast  freight  service  in  your  dis- 
trict? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  we  have  some  fast  freight  service. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  make  much  better  time  with  these,-  of 
course,  than  you  do  with  the  drag  freight? 
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Mr.  Young:  Considerably  better  time.  Tbey  must  reach 
the  terminal  on  time,  some  of  them,  regardless  of  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  time  are  you  required  to  report  for 
•duty? 

Mr.  Young:     Thirty  minutes  before  time  to  start. 

Mr.  Stone:     How  long  are  you  called  before  leaving  time? 

Mr.  Young:  About  one  hour  and  tliirty  miniites,  as  near 
as  practicable. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  have  the  usual  preparatory  work  of  get- 
ting re;idy  and  checking  bulletins  and  so  forth,  as  described  by 
the  others? 

Mr.  Young :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  receive  any  compensation  for  this 
work? 

Mr.  Young:     No,  sir. 
:         Mr.  Stone:     Do  you  consider  that  you  are  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  this  work? 

Mr.  Young:  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  it  is  work  outside  of 
the  road  time,  which  we  are  paid  on  a  mileage  basis,  and  the 
compensation  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  miles  rnn. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  other  words,  you  think  it  should  be  sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  and  should  be  an  arbitrary  allowance? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Why  do  you  think  it  should  be  ])aid  for  with- 
out respect  to  the  time  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Young:  Because  we  are  paid  on  a  mileage  basis,  and 
the  allowance  or  .compensation  is  based  on  the  miles  run. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  in  the  cost 
of  living  out  in  your  country  since  1910? 

Mr.  Young:  Some  change,  some  increase  in  the  prices  of 
what  we  have  to  pay  for  what  we  eat. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  ever  been  pestered  liy  any  of  these 
.so-called  surprise  tests  or  efficiency  tests? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  ever  had  any  switch  lights  turned 
red  in  your  face? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the  Board  how  it 
•bappened. 

Mr.  Young:     The  light  was  not  turned  red  in  my  face,  but 
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it  was  left  red.  One  night  at  New  Cambria,  I  was  on  a  fast 
passenger  train,  it  was  about  some  time  in  March,  1913,  and 
another  one  at  Salina,  this  same  spring,  a  red  switch  was 
turned. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  one  at  New  Cambria  that  you  speak  of, 
was  the  light  turned  completely  around  there,  tui-ned  red? 

Mr.  Young:  No,  it  was  turned  a  little  bit  crossways,  so 
it  could  not  be  seen  as  far  as  it  should  have  been,  due  to  having 
been  hung-  on  one  socket,  by  one  fork  of  the  stand,  which  would 
allow  the  wind  or  the  weight  of  the  lamp  to  swing  it  around 
perhaps  a  little  bit,  or  enough  to  get  it  out  of  focus. 

Mr.  Stone:  These  switch  lights  are  held  up  by  two  prongs 
or  forks  on  the  top  of  the  stand? 

Mr.  Young:     Y^es,  sir,  fitted  into  sockets. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  they  lifted  it  out  of  one  and  let  it  hang 
on  the  other  one,  so  that  it  would  swing  with  the  wind'? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  hung  on  one  so  it  would  kind  of  balance. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  it  might  swing  around  clear,  so  you  could 
catch  it  just  right,  and  the  next  instant  it  might  swing  around 
and  show  partially  red? 

Mr.  Young:  Yes,  or  you  could  not  see  any  light  to  it  at 
all,  if  you  were  quite  a  little  distance  from  it,  and  perhaps 
would  not  be  able  to  see  it  imtil  you  got  right  onto  it. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  do  you  do  in  these  cases? 

Mr.  Young:  Stop,  whistle  out  a  flag-  and  ascertain  what 
the  trouble  is. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  make  an  easy  stop,  or  go  around  in  the 
big  notch? 

Mr.  Young:     Full  service. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  were  only  sorry  you  could  not  stop 
quicker? 

Mr.  Young:  I  would  like  to  stop  quicker  in  such  an  in- 
stance. It  puts  a  man  in  a  peculiar  situation,  when  he  is  goin^ 
across  the  country  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles  per  hour  and  looking 
for  switch  lights  and  things  which  he  knows  must  be  there, 
and  the  first  he  knows  of  it  is  the  red  light,  and  he  would  like 
to  be  stopped  right  there,  and  it  could  not  be  too  quick;  if  it 
was  150  yards  from  the  switch,  it  would  not  be  too  quick. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  sav  150  vards.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
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you  go  by  those  switches  turned  red,  that  they  say  that  you 
have  run  by  the  signal? 

Mr.  Young:  If  you  go  by  the  switch  and  stop  within  a 
reasonable  distance,  I  believe  there  is  not  much  action  taken; 
but  if  you  run  the  switch  and  don't  stop  at  all,  j-ou  are  imme- 
diately taken  from  the  sorA-ice. 

Mr.  Stone:  At  the  time  these  tests  were  made,  was  the 
Kansas  law  prohibiting  their  use,  in  effect? 

Mr.  Young:  The  law  Avas  drafted  and  I  think  in  effect. 
I  think  it  went  into  effect  the  1st  of  March,  1913.  I  am  not 
positive. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  cases  where  other 
engineers  have  been  tested  by  turning  switch  lights? 

Mr.  Young:  Yes,  one  at  Abilene,  and  another  at  Brook- 
ville,  the  same  district,  but  I  have  not  the  dates  on  those. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  did  not  get  the  second  date.  One  was  in 
March,  1913,  at  New  Cambria,  when  there  was  a  switch  light 
turned,  and  where  was  the  other? 

Mr.  Young:  The  sj^ring  of  the  same  year,  1913.  I  did 
not  give  any  month,  just  some  time  during  that  same  spring. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  where  was  the  other  point,  the  second 
point  you  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Young:     Salina. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  at  New  Cambria,  what  was  the  general 
condition  of  the  track  there,  was  it  on  a  straight  track? 

Mr.  Young :     The  track  was  straight,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     For  how  long? 

Mr.  Yoimg:     Oh,  for  perhaps  two  or  three  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  this  light,  if  displayed,  was  on  the  engi- 
neer's  side? 

Mr.  Young:  The  swdtch  stood  on  the  engineer's  side. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  if  burning,  could  be  seen  for  the  entire 
range  of  vision? 

Mr.  Young:     It  could,  if  it  had  been  parallel  with  the  track. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  the  track  was  straight  for  a  couple 
of  miles? 
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Mr.  Young :  Yes,  but  the  lens  in  the  lamp  was  not  parallel 
with  the  track,  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  Salina,  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
track  as  to  being  a  straight  track  there  ? 

Mr.  Young:     Straight. 

Mr.  Sheean:     For  how  far! 

Mr.  Young:     Four  or  five  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Four  or  five  miles'! 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  in  both  instances,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  the  light  was  turned  at  danger? 

Mr.  Young:  "Well,  as  soon  as  I  could  see  it,  the  one  at 
Salina  was  in  good  condition,  and  I  saw  it  a  long  ways ;  it  was 
a  good  light,  and  well  turned,  and  parallel  with  the  track. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  as  far  as  your  eye  could  reach  there? 

Mr.  Young :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     You  could  see  the  red  light  I 

Mr.  Young:     As  soon  as  I  got  the  location. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  the  other  instance,  the  track  itself  was 
straight  for  a  distance  of  at  least  two  miles  before  you  ap- 
proached this  place? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  how  near  to  that  light  were  you  when 
you  saw  that  that  was  turned  at  red? 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  I  did  not  measure  the  distance,  but  I 
presume  about  150  feet  or  perhaps  200  feet^maybe  not  quite 
so  far. 

Mr.  Sheean:     But  you  did  see  that  that  was  at  red  then? 

Mr.  Young :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  did  not  walk  back  then,  after  turning  the 
light  to  see,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  far  back  in  the  direction 
from  which  you  were  coming  you  could  see  the  red  light? 

Mr.  Young:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  know  the  track  was  straight  and,  at  the 
^time  j'ou  noticed  the  red  light,  you  were  within  150  or  200 
feet  of  it? 

Mr.  Young :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  are  not  able  to  state  now  how  far  back 
from  the  light,  in  the  line  of  vision,  you  could  see  that  it  was 
at  red? 
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Mr.  Young:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sliooan :     Was  any  discipline  imposed  in  either  case? 

Mr.  Young:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Those  are  the  only  two  instances  of  surprise 
tests  that  you  have  knowledge  of? 

Mr.  Y^oung:     That  I  had  myself. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Personal  knowledge  of  1' 

Mr.  Y''oung:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  how  many  years'  service? 

Mr.  Young:     Thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Are  you  a  jn-omotcd  man,  Mr.  Young,  on  the 
Union  Pacific? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  long  did  you  fire? 

Mr.  Young:     About  three  years. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Have  you  been  on  this  same  part  of  the  Union 
Pacific  all  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Y''oung:     On  the  Kansas  Division  all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  tonnage  rat- 
ings of  your  engines  since  1910? 

Mr.  Young :  Not  in  the  rating,  except  in  what  they  have  to 
haul;  no  time  card  change. 

Mr.  Sheean :     No  time  card  change  ? 

Mr.  Young :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  They  are  considerably  nearer  their  tonoaage 
rating  now,  in  the  traffic  that  they  actually  haul  on  your  division, 
than  they  were  in  1910? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  the  rating  at  the  time  the  last  rating  was 
fixed  on  the  Union  Pacific,  by  the  -  concerted  movement  of  1910, 
the  same  engines  were  on  these  divisions  and  had  the  same 
tonnage  rating  at  that  time  as  they  have  now? 

Mr.  Young:  I  think  they  had  the  same  rating  on  the  time 
card. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  the 
claims,  from  which  the  increase  resulted,  it  was  the  tonnage 
rating  that  was  talked  of  at  that  time,  was  it  not,  Mr.  Young,  or 
were  you  present  in  any  of  those  negotiations? 

Mr.  Young :     I  was  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Now,  the  tonnage  rating  on  this  particular 
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division  is  not  now  as  high  as  the  rating  on  some  other  divisions 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  is  it? 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  I  don't  know;  but  the  engines  pull  more 
than  the  rating  as  per  time  card. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Young :  The  engines  pull  more  than  the  rating  as  per 
timetable  rating;  they  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  the  rating  of  the  engine  itself  has  not 
been  changed  since  1910? 

Mr.  Young:  It  lias  not  ])een  changed  in  the  timetable,  no, 
sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  this  run  between  Ellis  and  Salina,  do  all 
the  men  work  in  a  pool  there  ? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  you  get  both  the  fast  freights  and 
slow  freights — it  is  all  pooled,  is  it! 

Mr.  Young:  All  in  the  same  pool,  with  the  exception  of 
one  train,  which  is  only  a  short  run. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  a  local? 

Mr.  Young:     A  local  freight  run,  from  Salina  to  Elsworth. 

Mr.  Sheean:     So  all  the  freight  is  pooled? 

Mr.  Young:     Local  and  all,  except  this  one  run. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  only  assigned  runs  outside  of  that  one 
run  is  the  passenger  service  there? 

Mr.  Young :     That  is  all,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  this  long  trip  in  which  the  man  was  all 
this  leng-th  of  time  making  the  117  miles,  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  he  was  out  just  fourteen  miles  from  where  he  started 
when  he  first  tied  up  at  the  end  of  thirteen  hours  and  forty 
minutes  ? 

Mr.  Yoimg:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  caused  that,  engine  failure? 

Mr.  Young:  Work.  Switching,  spotting  cars.  Way 
freight.  There  was  one  station  which  he  had  to  work  before  he 
arrived  at  this  station.  This  made  the  second  station  out  where 
there  was  work  to  do.  There  was  a  mill  there  and  elevators 
and  business  tracks  and  team  tracks — considerable  work.  Just 
work. 

Mr.  Sheean:     This  was  on  a  local  freight,  then,  was  it? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheeau:     A  local  freights 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Ml".  Slieean:  And  lie  ticid  up  at  the  end  of  thirteen  hours 
and  forty  minutes? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  remained  on  continuous  time  then,  did 
he,  as  far  as  pay  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Young:  So  far  as  pay  is  concerned,  he  just  started 
out  then  on  the  hour  basis,  the  next  day,  the  hours  or  miles, 
whichever  was  the  greatest  he  made  the  next  day,  during  the 
second  day. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  after  thirteen  hours  and  forty  minutes, 
under  your  agreement,  the  company  could  not  tie  him  up  under 
the  law,  in  thirteen  hours  and  forty  minutes! 

Mr.  Young:  They  can  tie  you  up  after  twelve  hours  and  a 
half,  under  our  schedule ;  but  they  must  pay  you  fourteen  hours 
under  the  schedule,  or  140  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  he  started  a  new  day,  the  next  day, 
didn't  he? 

Mr.  Young:  No,  sir,  he  just  started  a  continuation  of  the 
same  day  that  he  first  had. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  was  the  station  at  which  this  switching 
was  dQjie? 

Mr.  Young;     Hayes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  that  station  and  Eilis— 

Mr.  Young:  They  did  some  switching  perhajjs  at  Yoce- 
mento.  There  is  an  elevator  there  and  a  cement  plant.  The 
cement  plant  does  not  run,  but  the  elevator  does,  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  wheat  is  running.  Perhaps  had  to  switch  at  the 
elevator  at  Yocemento,  and  then  proceed  to  Hayes  and  switch  all 
of  the  tracks  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  long  was  he  tied  up  there  after  being  out 
fourteen  miles  on  this  run? 

Mr.  Young :     Eight  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     The  crew  was  relieved  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:    Were  you  a  member  of  that  crew? 

Mr.  Young:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  eight  hours 
and  thirty  minutes  they  continued  on  the  run? 
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Mr.  Young :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Have  you  a  memorandum  of  how  much  money 
was  paid  for  that  run  of  117  miles,  to  the  engineer? 

Mr.  Young :  On  the  117  miles  he  was  paid  for  forty  hours 
— ilO  miles,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean :     At  what  rate  1 

Mr.  Young :     At  53  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Sheean:    410  miles? 

Mr.  Young:  I  think  that  would  be  right — 100  miles  for 
each  10  hours. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  would  be  405  miles,  would  it  not — thirty 
minutes  ? 

Mr.  Young :     Thirty  minutes  would  give  him  an  hour. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  on  that  trip,  as  thus  described,  the 
pay  to  the  engineer  on  that  run,  for  that  117  miles,  done  under 
the  peculiar  hardships  you  have  described,  the  company  paid 
him  something  over  $21  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     For  that  single  trip  ? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   Sheean:     Now,  there  were  some  unusual  conditions 
with  reference  to  switching  thei-e,  in  the  first  fourteen  miles,  and 
again  occurring  at  different  parts  of  that  trip,  that  made  this , 
a  very  unusual  trip  1 

Mr.  Young :  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  hear  of  any  de- 
railments or  any  cause,  or  anything  else  but  just  work.  They 
have  a  few  cars  stored  there,  of  wheat,  and  on  account  of  short 
trackage  room  there,  it  is  nearly  always  full  and  of  course  there 
is  a  kind  of  congested  condition  at  this  one  station,  Hayes,  which 
makes  the  time  longer  than  it  would  be,  provided  the  yard  room 
was  sufficient. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  was  due  to  the  yard  room  not  being  suffi- 
cient there? 

Mr.  Young :  And  the  work  that  they  had  to  do ;  tracks  and 
elevators  and  mills,  and  things  that  they  had  to  spot. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  you  said  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have 
detentions  beyond  the  hours  of  service,  on  this  division — how 
many  cases  have  there  been  in  your  observation,  within  the  last 
year,  and  the  total  number  of  trains  operated  there? 

Mr.  Young:     Oh,  I  haven't  checked  it  for  a  year.    Most  of 
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the  time  the  tie-ups  on  our  districts  occur  at  the  time  when  the 
business  is  greatest.  At  a  slack  time  of  the  year  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  tie  up,  because  we  haven't  the  tonnage  moving,  there- 
fore, we  can  get  over  the  road  in  a  shorter  space  of  time ;  but,  if 
the  tonnage  was  there  to  go  all  the  time,  we  would  have  tie-ups 
each  trip  and  each  day,  if  the  same  amount  of  tonnage  was  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Of  course,  the  railroad  is  built  and  operated 
to  take  care  of  the  business  that  is  there '! 

Mr.  Young :     It  sure  is. 

Mr.  Slu>eau:  I  was  trying  to  get  at  what  your  observation 
was  as  to  how  frequently,  on  the  total  number  of  trains  run, — 
about  in  what  percentage  of  the  cases,  you  did  find  that  the 
tonnage  was  up  to  where  they  could  not  get  that  tonnage  for  that 
day  or  for  that  particular  period,  over,  in  the  sixteen  liours? 

Mr.  Yoimg:  I  haven't  any  statistics  for  a  year,  or  any- 
thing, but  I  have  a  few  for  two  or  three  months  more. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Young:  I  have  eight  or  ten  more  tie-ups  in  perhaps 
the  last  three  months;  but  I  haven't  any  further  back. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Eight  or  ten  tie-ups,  all  told,  in  the  last  two 
or  three  mouths? 

Mr.  Young:  That  is  all  I  have  a  record  of.  I  haven't  got 
them  all,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Two  or  three  months  is  during  the  movenient 
of  the  wheat  down  there,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Young:     During  the  heavy  season  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Outside  of  those  particular  months  you  have 
in  mind,  ordinarily,  there  would  not  be  any  tie-ups  at  all? 

Mr.  Young:     Not  so  very  many. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  covering  the  period  in  which  tie-ups, 
if  they  occur,  usually  occur,  you  have  knowledge  of  some  eight 
or  ten  occurring? 

Mr.  Young:  Yes.  There  were  fifteen,  ]ierhaps,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Out  of  a  total  number  of  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  trains? 

Mr.  Young:  We  had  twelve  engines  assigned  on  this  dis- 
trict in  the  past  sixty  days  or  ninety  days,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Young:     In  the  last  sixty  or  ninety  days,  perhaps — 
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three  months — we  had  twelve  engines  assigned  for  this  partic- 
ular i^art  of  this  district. 

Mr.  Sheeau:     How  many  trains  a  day? 

Mr.  Young:     Well,  they  run  six  or  seven  trains  a  day. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  both  directions,  that  is? 

Mr.  Young:  No,  .they  run  about,  some  days,  nine  trains; 
five  one  way  and  four  the  other,  and  they  double-head,  so  they 
generally  figure  on  working  about  the  whole  twelve  engines, 
using  them  in  helper  service  and  other  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  during  these  three  months,  counting 
trains  both  ways,  about  how  many  trains  would  you  say  was  a 
fair  average,  seven  or  eight  or  nine  altogether? 

Mr.  Young:  Perhaps  about  seven,  taking  it  for  three 
months. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Counting  thirty  days  in  the  month,  210  trains 
a  month? 

Mr.  Young:     210. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Out  of  a  total  of  600  trains,  then,  these  de- 
tentions you  speak  of,  do  they  run  for  the  same  period  of  time, 
back  through  the  last  three  mouths? 

Mr.  Young:  I  guess  that  is  about  as  far  back  as  they  will 
run. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  So  that  the  detentions  of  which  you  have 
kuowledge,  when  the  Sixteen  Hour  Law  operated,  covered  about 
three  months? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Have  you  kept  any  record  as  to  what  the 
average  length  of  time  of  the  man  is  in  that  pool,  where  he 
catches  part  of  the  time,  the  fast  freight,  and  a  part  of  the  time, 
the  slow  freight? 

Mr.  Young :  No,  I  have  not  checked  that  up  to  see  what  the 
average  time  would  be  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  it  usually  works  out  during  a  year,  that 
the  men  have  about  the  same  oi)i)ortunity  to  earn,  in  the  pool? 

Mr.  Young:  They  are  all  in  the  same  pool,  and  they  all 
have  the  same  chance  as  to  which  run  they  catch. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  a  little  good  luck  might  bring  one  man 
the  shorter  runs? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Several  times  in  succession? 
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Mr.  Young:     Yes. 

]\Ir.  Sliocau :  But,  taking  it  during  a  period,  they  average 
up  pretty  well  ? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  on  the  fast  freight  runs  you  spoke  of 
there,  what  time  does  it  take  on  those  carded  trains  between 
those  points? 

Mr.  Young:  The  fastest  train  we  have  is  seven  hours  and 
fifty  minutes,  I  believe  and  it  is  117  miles  distance;  and  the 
train  that  makes  the  best  time  is  carded  at  nine  hours  and  fifty 
minutes.    That  is  west  bound. 

Mr.  Sheean :  xVnd  the  seven  hours  and  fifty  minutes,  is  that 
the  train  that  connects  with  some — 

Mr.  Young:     That  is  the  east  bound. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  east  bound? 

Yes,  that  hauls  the  stock  and  manifest,  east- 


Mr. 

Young : 

ward. 

Mr. 

Sheean 

Mr. 

Young : 

That,  ordinarily,  makes  the  run  on  time? 
Sometimes  it  does  but  they  are  not  a:*  pas- 
ticular  about  that,  as  they  are  the  west  bound. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  west  boimd  runs  on  time! 

Mr.  Y''oung :  They  figure  on  its  reaching  its  destination  on 
the  Kansas  division  on  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  is  seven  hours  and  forty  minutes, 
did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Y'oung:     Nine  hours  and  fifty  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Nine  hours  and  fifty  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Young:     Y^'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean :  During  all  the  time  that  you  have  worked  on 
the  Union  Pacific,  it  has  been  an  incident  to  the  engineer's  work 
with  his  engine,  that  he  should  inspect  his  engine,  and  see  that 
it  was  in  condition,  before  the  run! 

Mr.  Y'oung:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  there  never  has  been  any  time  in  which 
the  road  part  of  the  trip  has  been  separated  from  the  other  part 
of  his  regular  day's  task? 

Mr.  Young:     Not  j'et. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  the  operation  of  trains,  do  you  think  it 
a  proper  practice,  that  the  engineer  should  look  his  engine  over, 
to  see  that  it  is  in  condition,  before  starting  out  on  the  run? 
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Mr.  Young :  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  that  is  part  of  his  business 
as  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  to  know  that  he  has  been  supplied  with 
the  signals,  and  the  tools,  and  other  supplies  that  are  necessary, 
or  may  become  necessaiy,  on  the  trip? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  physical  work  of  putting  those  supplies 
on  the  train,  the  heavier  supplies,  is  done  by  someone  else,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Young :  All  of  the  supplies  are  supposed  to  be  placed 
on  at  division  terminals,  on  request. 

Mr.  Sheean :  l^'es,  so  that  the  responsibility  of  the  engineer 
is.  simply  to  know,  or  to  be  sure,  that  this  work,  done  by  some- 
body else,  has  been  done  on  his  engine? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  in  order  to  properly  do  his  work  on 
the  road,  you  think  it  is  an  incident  to  the  day's  work,  to  know 
that  the  supplies  have  been  placed  on  there,  and  that  the  engine 
is  in  proper  condition'? 

Mr.  Young:  I  don't  think  it  is  an  incident  to  the  day's 
work,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  paid  for  the  time  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  am  not  talking  about  whether  you  are  to  be 
paid  separately  for  that  from  any  other  time,  but  whether  or 
not  you  think  on  the  task  which  the  engineer  does  from  the 
time  he  gets  on  the  premises  of  the  railroad  company,  until  he 
leaves  the  premises  at  night,  that  is  a  part  of  his  work? 

Mr.  Y^'oimg :  To  inspect  and  see  that  the  engine  is  in  proper 
condition,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  To  inspect  and  be  sure  he  has  these  supplies, 
and  be  sure  he  has  the  signals,  and  to  be  sure  that  the  engine 
and  machine  itself  is  in  shape  to  do  its  work? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  the  work  that  you  have  done  on  the  Union 
Pacific  during  all  these  years,  there  never  has  been  any  separa- 
tion or  splitting  up  of  a  part  of  the  task  of  the  engineer  into 
different  sections,  has  there,  paying  for  it  separately? 

Mr.  Young:     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  Union  Pacific  is  the  only  road  on  which 
you  have  worked  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Young:      Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Slieeaii:  In  the  fixing  of  the  rates  that  have  been 
fixed  through  all  these  years,  when  the  employes  of  the  Union 
Pacific  had  its  rates  increased,  those  rates  have  at  all  times  in- 
cluded tlie  work  from  tho  timo  the  man  wont  to  work  until  he 
got  through f 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieoan:  And  when  your  rate  was  negotiated,  and 
when  it  was  fixed,  a  part  of  the  engineer's  task  was,  and  always 
has  been  the  preparation  and  the  final  delivery  of  his  engine,  as 
well  as  the  road  trip? 

Mr.  Young:  There  was  considerable  work  that  we  got  re- 
moved from  doing,  that  we  used  to  have  to  do  before. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes  1 

Mr.  Young:  Filling  grease  cups,  taking  care  of  headlights 
and  other  work  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  the  rates  were  fixed,  back  in  the  older 
days,  the  rate  which  was  fixed  on  the  mile  or  hour  basis,  covered 
and  included  the  filling  of  grease  cups,  the  cleaning  of  head- 
lights, and  all  of  these  other  things  that  were  preparatory  to 
the  making  of  the  run! 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  As  the  engine  has  gotten  larger  in  size,  part 
of  that  work  has  been  taken  from  you  I 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  cleaning  of  the  headlights  has  been  re- 
moved ? 

Mr.  Young:     Y'^es,  sir. 

Mr.Sheean:     The  filling  of  grease  cups  has  been  removed? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  setting  up  of  wedges  has  been  removed? 

Mr.  Young :     Yes,  they  shall  be  set  up  on  request. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Wliat  is  it? 

Mr.  Young:     They  shall  be  set  up  on  request. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I'hat  is,  whenever  the  engineer  requests  it? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  roundhouse  force  does  it? 

Mr.  Young:     That  is  the  idea  exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  used  to  have  to  do  that,  did  you  not,  in 
the  old  days? 

Mr.  Y^'oung:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheeau :  During  all  the  time  that  these  i-ates  were  fixed 
on  this  basis  of  pay,  miles  converted  into  hours,  all  of  those 
things  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  day's  work,  about  which 
the  engineer  was  negotiating? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  it  has  always  been  so  considered  and 
treated,  in  all  of  the  fixing  of  the  rates  of  pay  on  the  Union  Pa- 
cific? 

Mr.  Young :     So  far  it  has,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

REDIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  On  that  single  trip,  Mr.  Young,  for  which  that 
man  received  the  magnificent  sum  of  twenty-one  dollars  and 
something,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  was  also  about  three  days 
in  doing  it? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  slept  out  in  the  open  somewhere  for  two 
nights,  probably? 

Mr.  Young:  Yes,  sir.  He  either  did  that  or  had  to  take  a 
bed  in  Salina  and  pay  for  a  bed  at  each  place  that  he  tied  up, 
if  he  could  hire  a  bed.  Perhaps  he  could  and  perhaps  he  could 
not. 

Mr.  Stone :  This  question  of  these  engines  being  rated  the 
same  in  1910  as  they  ai-e  now,  as  to  that,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
system  of  handling  tonnage  now  is  in  the  hands  of  the  despatch- 
er,  and  he  gives  you  whatever  rating  he  thinks  you  ought  to  pull? 

Mr.  Young :     Yes,  sir,  tliat  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Stone :  The  time  card  rating  does  not  have  any  bear- 
ing on  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Young:     Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Stone:  But.  the  fact  remains  that  you  are  pulling 
every  ton  the  engine  will  handle,  are  you  not.  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Young :     Yes,  sir,  whenever  the  tonnage  is  there  to  go. 

Mr.  Stone :  On  the  question  of  tliat  switch  light  at  Salina, 
suppose  there  had  been  a  fog  there,  would  you  have  been  able 
to  see  that  switch  light  two  or  three  miles? 

Mr.  Young:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  in  this  other  case  over  at — 
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Mr.  Young:     New  Cumbria. 

Mr.  Stone:  New  Cambria,  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  only  saw  that  switch  light  about  150  feet  away,  when  it 
s^v^lng•  around,  and  you  could  see  there  was  something  wrong 
with  it! 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir,  a  short  distance. 

Mr.  Stone:  About  two  of  those  red  lights  swung  in  a 
man's  face  at  about  150  feet  is  about  enough  for  an  ordinary 
lifetime,  isn't  it! 

Mr.  Young :  Well,  it  is  more  than  I  want  to  see  at  any  time 
I  am  going  at  any  speed. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  turning  of  a  switch 
light  right  in  a  man's  face,  or  its  swinging  right  in  his  face,  150 
feet  away,  is  a  good  deal  like  some  fool  hollering  "fire"  in  a 
crowded  theatre,  it  has  about  the  same  effect  on  a  man? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir,  it  works  on  the  nerves  quite  a  bit. 

Mr.  Stone :  His  heart  action  had  better  be  about  right, 
had  it  not? 

Mr.  Young:     It  wouldn't  do  for  it  to  be  very  weak. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Young,  where  do  you  run,  between  SalLna 
and  Junction  City  or  between  Salina  and  Ellis? 

Mr.  Young:     Between  Salina  and  Ellis,  genex-ally. 

Mr.  Park:  Shortly  after  the  Sixteen  Hour  Law  went  into 
effect,  was  the  terminal  from  Junction  City  to  Ellis  split  at 
Salina? 

Mr.  Young :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  The  railroad  company  put  up  a  roundhouse 
and  coal  chutes,  and  made  a  terminal  there,  did  they  not '? 

Mr.  Young :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  They  also  cut  the  division  west  of  there  at 
Sharon  Springs,  and  Hugo? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Spent  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
at  each  terminal  to  make  them  about  one  hundred  miles  long? 

Mr.  Young:  I  don't  know  what  they  spent,  but  they  short- 
ened the  distance. 

Mr.  Park :  They  put  in  complete  roundhouses  and  yards  at 
those  localities,  where  there  was  nothing  previous  to  that? 

Mr.  Young:    Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Park:  Did  tkey  pay  their  engineers  if  any  of  them 
moved  their  homes,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Young:     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Park :  How  do  tlie  engineers  i-un  between  Junction 
City  and  Salina,  is  it  a  turn-around? 

Mr.  Young:  They  have  a  constructive  mileage  basis  there 
which  tliey  work  on.  Turn-around  from  Junction  City  to  Salina 
and  return  to  Junction  City. 

Mr.  Park :     AVhat  do  you  get  for  that  run  ? 

Mr.  Young:  We  get  sixty  miles  for  forty-seven  miles, 
provided  it  is  made  in  six  hours  or  less. 

Mr.  Park:  And  if  it  takes  a  longer  time  than  that,  then 
what  are  you  paid? 

Mr.  Young:  If  it  is  seven  hours,  or  six  hours  and  thirty 
minutes,  we  get  seventy  miles  for  one  way. 

Mr.  Park :  Do  you  think  you  are  having  more  tie-ups  since 
they  have  shortened  the  division  than  you  had  before? 

Mr.  Young:  About  the  same,  I  think,  during  the  heavy 
business,  about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  during  the  fall  rush? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  red 
lights  were  displayed  on  facing  point  switches? 

Mr.  Young:     No.  sir 

Mr.  Park :     They  were  on  trailing  point  switches  ? 

Mr.  Young:     Both  of  them. 

Mr.  Park :  As  soon  as  you  saw  the  red  light  you  knew  they 
were  on  trailing  point  switches'? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  And  you  knew  the  locality,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  your  engine  to  be  derailed  at  a  trailing  point 
switch  ? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :  Do  you  know  of  any  investigation  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  made  of  an  accident  on  the 
Union  Pacific? 

Mr.  Young:     I  do  not. 

Mr.  Park :  You  do  not  have  any  perstnuil  knowledge  of 
that? 

Mr.  Young:     No,  sir. 
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Ml.  Park:  Do  you  know  of  tlu'  Interstate  Conmu'rce  Coin- 
mission  censuring  any  railroads  for  not  taking  any  precautions 
to  see  that  their  men  understood  and  obeyed  the  rules,  by  peri- 
odical checks? 

Mr.  Young:  1  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  it,  I  don't  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  Park:  From  your  experience,  do  you  think  that  the 
efficiency  tests  tend  to  keep  the  men  on  the  alert! 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  makes  any  dif- 
ference or  not,  in  particular. 

Mr.  Park :  Do  you  think  you  have  had  any  more  accidents 
since  the  inaugiiration  of  the  efficiency  tests  than  before?    - 

Mr.  Young :     I  don 't  know. 

Mr.  Park:     You  don't  know  as  to  that' 

Mr. -Young:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :  Do  you  know  whether  these  efficiency  tests  origi- 
nated on  the  so-called  Harriman  Lines? 

Mr.  Young:  I  have  heard  that  they  originated  on  the 
Southern  Pacific,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  know  whether  the  Southei'n  Pacific  re- 
ceived last  year  the  medal  for  having  fewer  accidents  ? 

Mr.  Young:     I  do  not. 

Mr.  Park:     You  don't  know  anytliing  about  that? 

Mr.  Young:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park  :     I  think  that  is  all. 

RE-DIKECT  EXAMINATION. 

Ml-.  Stone :  Mr.  Young,  do  you  know  anytliing  alxnit  any  of 
the  engineers  on  the  Southern  Pacific  or  Union  Pacific  receiving 
any  medals  for  superior  service  ? 

Mr.  Young:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  roumlhouse  that  Mr. 
Park  spoke  of  was  put  in  at  Sharon  Springs  and  not  Salina  ? 

Mr.  Young:     There  was  a  roundhouse  placed  at  both  ])laces. 

Mr.  Stone:     A  roundhouse  ])lace<l  at  both  i)laces  ? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  They  cut  the  district  of  164  miles,  so  you  could 
handle  the  full  tonnage? 

Mr.  Young :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stone :  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  tliat  this  divi- 
sion was  shortened  up,  was  it? 

Mr.  Young:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Young :  Because  we  were  just  as  nianj'  hours  after  we 
moved  to  the  shorter  division,  as  we  were  making  the  longer 
division. 

Mr.  Park:  You  thought  that  was  the  case,  hut  you  liaven't 
the  tigTires  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Young:  I  haven't  the  figures  to  show  it?  When  we 
tied  up  on  this  district,  the  same  as  we  used  to  on  the  otlier  dis- 
trict, of  course  I  haven't  the  figures,  but  it  would  indicate  to  me 
that  the  idea  was  to  move  the  tonnage  over  that  disti-ict  without 
being  caused  to  tie  up. 

Mr.  Park:  The  reason  I  asked  tluit  ijuestion  was,  because 
I  personally  asked  the  authorities  to  spend  a  million  dollars  to 
shorten  those  divisions,  so  that  the  men  could  get  over  the  road 
inside  of  sixteen  hours;  and  there  was  built,  a  vei}'  modern 
and  up  to  date  roundhouse  at  Salina,  and  coal  chutes,  and  also 
at  tlie  two  other  terminals;  and  the  terminals  that  had  been 
previously  used  were  abandoned;  and  further,  if  there  were  any 
engineers  moved  at  that  time  from  one  locality  to  another,  they 
were  paid  every  dollar  that  their  property  had  cost  them. 

Mr.  Young:  T  never  heard  of  anybody  being  paid  for  any 
property,  or  having  asked  for  any  ])ay  for  any  property,  at 
either  place.  It  did  not  affect  us  on  our  district,  because  we  live 
up  there  either  at  Ellis  or  Junction  City,  and  now  we  live  at 
either  Salina,  Ellis  or  Junction  City,  and  either  one  of  the  places 
is  a  very  fair  place  to  live;  there  isn't  much  dit^'erence  in  the 
three  places  in  living. 

Mr.  Park:  Yoi;  get  along  pretty  well  with  your  superin- 
tendents and  officials  there? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     They  conunend  you  when  you  do  good  woik? 

Mr.  Young:     I  iievei'  have  had  any  so  far. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  reply  to  Mr.  Sheean,  I  understood  you  to 
admit  to  Mr.  Sheean,  that  in  making  out  rates  for  engineers  in 
years  past,  we  always  recognized  the  matter  of  filling  grease 
cujis,  cleaning  headlights  and  so  on,  as  a  i)art  of  the  woi-k,  and  a 
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part  of  the  .coiniiensation,  in  iixinjy  the  rate.  Is  that  your  idea 
of  the  way  the  rate  was  fixed  in  times  past? 

Mr.  Young:  Why,  as  I  understand,  it  was  a  rate  fixed  to 
cover  the  whole  of  what  we  did,  up  to  the  last  fixing  of  rates, 
when  i^art  of  this  work  was  taken  from  us.  It  was  fixed  again 
without  it,  and  if  it  would  be  fixed  again  without  this  prepar- 
atory time,  it  would  be  another  condition  that  would  be  that 
much  added  to  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  But,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  been  trying 
to  have  this  work  taken  off  for  years,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir,  always. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  have  not  succeeded? 

Mr.  Young:  Always,  but  never  have  succeeded,  only  a 
little  each  time,  and  sometimes  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  the  requirements 
of  the  sei'vice  increase,  and  it  becomes  a  little  more  strenuous, 
the  men  feel  that  the  burden  has  got  beyond  the  limit  of  human 
endurance  ? 

Mr.  Young:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

GILBERT  HODGES  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  is  Mr.  Gilbert  Hodges,  an  engineer  on 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  running  between 
Minneapolis  and  Montevideo,  a  distance  of  132  miles. 

You  are  at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  Milwaukee  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Hodges? 

Mr.  Hodges:     I  didn't  catch  that. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  are  at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Company? 

Mr.  Hodges:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     As  a  freight  engineer? 

Mr.  Hodges:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  class  of  serv- 
ice? 

Mr.  Hodires:     Twelve  vears. 
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Mr.  Stone:     Are  yon  a  proiuotoi!  uiunl 

Mr.  Hodges :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  class  of  engine  do  you  run  ? 

Mr.  Hodges :  Mikado  type.  26  by  30,  216,500  pounds  on  the 
drivers. 

Mr.  Stone  :  Have  you  noticed  any  material  increase  in  your 
tonnage  rating  since  1910  ? 

Mr.  Hodges :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     About  how  much ? 

Mr.  Hodges:  It  is  a  thousand  tons  to  a  train,  that  is,  in 
and  out  of  both  terminals.  We  have  a  variance  of  tonnage  on 
the  division. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  i('mcml)ci-  what  your  rating  was  in 
1910,  westbound  t 

Mr.  Hodges:     1,800  tons. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Hodges:     2,800. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  was  your  rating  eastbound  in  IIMO'' 

Mr.  Hodges:     1,900. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Hodges:     2,900. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  increased 
tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Hodges :     The  instahation  of  larger  power. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  your  hours  of  service  on  the  road  in- 
creased on  account  of  handling  this  heavier  tonnage? 

Mr.  Hodges :     Not  materially,  a  little,  but  not  noticeably. 

Mr.  Stone :  How  do  you  account  for  there  being  no  increase 
in  the  hours  on  the  road? 

-  Mr.  ?Iodges :  On  a'^count  of  the  larger  power  making 
fewer  trains,  and  a  small  decrease  in  business,  and  portions  of 
the  road  being  double-tracked  in  congested  districts. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  avoids  the  delay  of  meeting  trains  in 
the  congested  territory  ? 

Mr.  Hodges:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Do  you  considei-  that  your  responsibilities. have 
been  increased  by  the  handling  of  heavier  trains'? 
Mr.  Hodges:     Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Stone:     In  what  way? 
Mr.  Hodges:     Well,  it  takes  a  great  deal   more  i'ai-(>  and 
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ju(l,i;iiiciit  ill  liaiKlliiii;-  ;i  .'!,(MI()  ton  train  nv  a  l',!*""  t""  train,  than 
it  (lid  an  l,S(l(l  or  1, !»(!()  ton  (rain,  in  order  to  keep  tlie  trains  to- 
gether, and  to  keep  t'lcnn  dainai''ii),!i:  tlie  ecpiipment,  draw  bars 
Hud  so  forth. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  heconiing  a  big 
jirobleni  to  keep  these  heavy  tonnage  trains  togetiier  ? 

'Sir.   Hodges  :      ^'es,  sir. 

Afr.  Stone:  I  nnti(c  on  all  of  our  roads  that  many  men  are 
lieinu  disiiplined  in  repaid  to  breaking  them  in  two.  What,  in 
your  o|  in-on,  is  the  cansc  of  these  heavy  trains  lireaking  in  two 
and  stopping,  esiK'cially  with  the  air? 

Mr.  i  lodges:  Von  would  hax'e  to  go  into  a  long  detailed 
talk  to  cvphiin  that.  They  are  eaused,  of  course,  by  the  exces- 
sive leuL'tli  of  the  train,  for  one  thing,  leaky  train  lines,  for 
anotiiei-;  lots  ol  *iiii(s  imrry-up  movements  tliat  an  engineer  is 
compell'd  to  make  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  some  fast 
train,  not  giving  him  sufficient  time  to  recharge. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  there  not  another  reason,  <ion't  you  have 
different  kinds  of  e(|uii)raent :' 

Mr.    Hodges:     Oh,  yes,  that,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Stone:  Von  will  proliably  have  three  or  four  kinds  of 
triples  in  one  train,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Flodges:     Yes,  two  or  three  kinds,  three  kinds. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  that  causes  some  of  the  trouble? 

.Mv      Hodees-       V-:.s 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  the  general  opinion 
of  our  men  in  road  sei^dce  tliat  a  whole  lot  of  this  breakage,  and 
especially  of  draft  rigging,  lias  lieen  done  in  the  terminal  yards 
before  they  started  out? 

Mr.  Hodges:     No  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  when  they  get  out  on  the  road  with  these 
liejivy  trains,  it  will  not  stand  the  strain? 

]\Ir.  Hodges:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Has  the  cost  of  living  increased  in  your  part 
of  the  countrj'  since  1910? 

Mr.  Hodges:  Along  the  railroad  where  we  eat,  it  has  in- 
ci-eased  forty  per  cent,  that  is,  forty  cents  a  day;  we  pay  ten 
cents  more  for  each  meal  and  ten  cents  more  for  a  bed. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  that  at  the  same  places  where  you  used  to 
eat ;' 
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Mr.  Hodges:  The  same  ])la('es,  the  only  phices  where  we 
can  stop. 

Mr.  Stone:     How  about  the  home  expenses! 

Mr.  Hodges:  I  couldn't  really  say  how  much  they  have  in- 
creased in  percentage,  but  I  know  they  have  increased. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  you  any  helpers  or  pushers  in  mine  run 
service  on  your  road  I 

Mr.  Hodges:  Yes,  we  liavc  lieli)ers  only,  not  any  mine 
runs.    Helpers  and  pushers. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  rate  of  i)ay  is  allowed  for  this  service? 

Mr.  Hodges:  Through  freight  rate,  according  to  the  classi- 
fication of  engine. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  any  ti-ansfer  service  in  your  dis- 
trict .' 

Mr.  Hodges :     Yes,  sir,  between  Minneaj^olis  and  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  rate  of  pay  do  you  get  in  this  transfer 
service ! 

Mr.  Hodges :     Switch  engine  rate,  first  class  yard  rate. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  $4.25? 

Mr.  Hodges :  Well,  according  to  the  classification  of  the 
engine.  There  are  some  engines  in  there  that  carry  a  little 
higher  rate;  there  are  some  B-'2's  and  B-3's,  and  K-l's  that  carry 
25  cents  higher. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  know  any  railroad  that  pays  through 
freight  rates  for  transfer  service  between  Minneapolis  and  St 
Paul? 

Mr.  Hodges :  1  know  the  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific 
and  Soo  Line. 

Mr.  Stone :  They  pay  a  through  freight  I'ate  for  the  same 
class  of  service  that  you  men  are  performing  for  the  switching 
rate? 

Mr.  Hodges:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Shcean:  Now,  Mr.  Hodges,  in  the  case  of  rough  hand- 
ling of  ecjuipment  in  yards,  there  is  not  any  particular  differ- 
ence in  that  respect  between  now  and  1910,  or  is  there?  Do  you 
think  the  yard  work  is  getting  rougher  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Hodge :     Well,  I  don 't  know  as  there  is  so  much  mate- 
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rial  diflciciicc  in  it.  'I'hc  oiilx'  (liUVi-ciicc  I  can  sec  is  tliat  previous 
to  lino  llic  ii<;litcr  cai's  were  really  licini;-  hi-okcii  in  two  in  the 
yani,  and  tlic  heavier  <'ars  will  (h'\'el()]i  a  (h't'ect  which  shows 
on  the  road. 

Mr.  Siieean:  In  other  words,  in  1!<1(),  wlien  they  used  the 
lighter  car,  the  same  kiml  of  treatment  that  they  are  gettinj?  in 
the  yards  now  on  the  heaviei'  cars  would  yiut  them  out  of  com- 
mission entirely ;' 

Mr.  Hodges:  Would  put  them  i>ut  of  commission  (uitirely. 
no  (piestion  ahout  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  increase  in  tonnage  has  also  gone  on 
liand  in  liand  with  tlie  increase  in  the  size  of  tlie  cars,  has  it  not! 

Mr.  TTodges :  Well,  not  so  very  much  on  our  division.  We 
use  (|uite  a  few  40,000  i)onnd  capacity  cars  in  there  yet. 

Mr.  iSlieean:  Bnt,  at  the  same  time,  there  has  been  the  in- 
crease in  the  locomotive,  there  has  been  a  tendenc>-,  with  the 
])urc]iase  of  new  e(|uii)u:ent,  1  mean,  to  get  larger  and  larger 
ca])acity  cars? 

Ml'.  Hodges:     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  with  the  increase  in  the  siz(>  of  the 
power,  per]ia]ts  not  running  along  at  the  same  ratio  all  the  time, 
the  newer  eqnipment  for  the  handling  of  freight  is  put  into 
larger  units  than  it  was  before  ? 

Mr.  Hodges:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that,  i  su])i)ose,  is  marked  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  least,  on  yonr  division  ? 

Mr.  Hodges:     Certainly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  the 
Milwaukee  Road? 

Mr.  Hodges:     Nineteen  years,  twelve  as  an  engineer. 

Ml'.  Sheean:     Twelve  as  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Hodges  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  how  long  were  you  tiring? 

Mr.  Hodges:     Abont  seven  years. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     On  this  same  division? 

Mr.  Hodges :     On  this  same  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Were  yon  employed  by  the  company  before 
you  went  to  tiring? 

Mr.  Hodges  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Never  worked  around  the  shoi)s  at  all. 
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Mr.  Hodges:     Not  with  the  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Had  you,  for  some  other  railroad f 

Mr.  Hodges :  I  worked  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  West 
Farnliam,  in  the  shops. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  then  went  to  fire  on  the  Milwaukee! 

Mr.  Hodges :     ( )n  the  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Sheean:  With  the  installation  of  tliis  larger  power 
on  your  division,  there  has  not  been  any  noticeable  increase 
in  the  length  of  time  on  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Hodges :     No,  not  that  is  really  noticeable,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  has  been  a  lieavier  loading  witli  the 
heavier  power? 

Mr.  Hodges :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  ever  run  on  this  transfer  between 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  ? 

Mr.  Hodges:  One  day  was  all,  quite  a  little  while  ago. 
%  was  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  Milwaukee  has  one  yard  at  Minneapolis 
and  another  yard  at  St.  Paul? 

Mr.  Hodges :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  this  is  taking  the  transfer  work,  so  far 
as  that  road  is  concerned,  from  one  yard  to  the  other? 

Mr.  Hodges :  From  one  yard  to  the  other.  It  is  a  place, 
going  west  bound,  where  the  trains  are  reduced  on  account  of 
the  hills.  This  transfer  picks  up  some  of  these  cars  and  takes 
them  with  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Over  to  another  yard,  and  they  are  assembled 
there? 

Mr.  Hodges :     To  Minneapolis,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  is  either  one  of  these  yards  right  in  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul? 

Mr.  Hodges:  They  use  the  main  line  outside  of  the  yard 
limits,  8.3  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Outside  of  the  yard  limits? 

Mr.  Hodges:  Outside  of  the  yard  limits,  yes,  sir;  after 
they  leave  the  yard  limits  they  go  8.3  miles  before  they  get 
into  another  yard  limit. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  as  to  where  they  shall  leave  this  trans- 
fer in  either  one  of  these  yards  is  determined  after  they  get 
into  the  yard,  by  the  yardmaster  there? 
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Mi-.  Hodges:     Vcs,  sir. 

Mr.  Slioeaii :  And  ilic  yard  crews  in  the  difTereiit  yards 
sonietinu's  ti-anst'er  from  one  over  to  the  other? 

Mr.  I  lodges:      I  don't  exactly  understand  you. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  they  iiave  crews  assigned  partienhirly  to 
the  Iranst'ei'  work  ? 

Mr.  Hodiies:  Tlie  crews  are  in  translci-  work  all  the  time, 
except  in  cases  of  emeri^ency,  and  tiien  they  will  use  a  yard  crew. 

Mr.  Siieean:     Wliere  is  tlie  lielper  and  pusher  service? 

Ml',  llodsi'es:  P>etween  Farniin.i;ton  and  ('oloinie.  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Slieean:     What  is  the  distance? 

Mr.  Hodges:     Thirty-seven  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     TTow  many  helpers  ai-e  used  on  that  district? 

Mr.  Hodges:     Two. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Have  you  woi-ked  on  a  helper? 

Mr.  Hodges:  I  have,  only  foi-  a  trij)  or  two.  T  liave  even 
had  them  douhle-head  me. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  has  heen  maintained  there  for  quite  a 
long  time  ? 

Mr.  Hodges:  Since  1!)1(),  when  they  built  what  they  call 
the  cut-off;  1909,  was  really  when  they  started. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  hel])er,  or  pusher  service,  do  they  run 
into  miles  there,  or  are  they  i)aid  a  mileage  rate? 

Ml-.  Hodges:  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  for  two  or  three 
months,  when  the  stock  season  is  on,  they  run  into  miles;  the 
rest  of  the  time  it  is  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  case  they  should,  through  any  busy  season, 
make  more  than  1 00  actual  miles  in  the  pusher  service,  they  are 
l)aid  their  miles f 

Mr.  Hodges:     The  same  as  a  road  eng-ine. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  ordinarily,  they  are  on  a  strictly  hourly 
basis  and  are  jiaid  ten  hours  each  day  ? 

Mr.  Hodges:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  1  sujjpose  they  do  not  fiml  continuous 
work  during  tlie  ten  hours  there? 

Mr.  Hodges:     Not  in  the  slack  season,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Huniiiiig  down  to  about  how  low  in  the  slack 
season? 

Mr.  Hodges:      In  tlie  slack  season  they  will  jiossibly  double 
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two  tiiuiis,  wliicli  will  liiiiis;  tlicm  ii))  around  seven  or  ciji'lit 
hours. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  it'  at  any  time  they  were  called  upon  and 
do  actually  make  more  than  11)0  miles,  then  they  are  ])aid  for 
the  actual  miles? 

Mr.   Hodges:     If  t!ie  miles  exceed  the  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  hotel  accommodations  and  meals  and  bed 
that  you  sjjcak  of,  are  those  railroad  eating  houses? 

^Ir.  Hodges:  Just  one  spot,  at  Monte\'ideo.  I  don't  know 
as  1  should  say  they  are  railroad;  they  are  the  Interstate  News 
Agency.  I  understand  they  have  contracts  for  eating  houses  on 
a  good  many  railroads;  1  have  heard,  thirty-seven;  I  don't  know 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :     But  the  others  you  speak  of  are — 

Mr.  Hodges:     Private  hotels. 

;\rr.  Sheean:  Private  hotels,  and  uniformly  where  the 
charge  in  1910  was  25  cents  for  a  meal  and  25  cents  for  a  bed  it 
is  now  made  35  cents? 

Mr.  Hodges :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  all  those  places? 

Mr.   Hodges:     At  all  those  places. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  when  was  that  change  made? 

Air.  Hodges:  Well,  sir,  it  was  made  soon  after  we  got  the 
raise  in  1910.  To  tell  you,  to  be  a  little  comical,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to,  we  thought  when  we  left,  that  we  had  got  something,  and 
when  we  got  up  at  Montevideo  at  night  we  found  we  had  not  got 
anj'ihing,  because  Farmington  raised  ten  cents  and  both  hotels 
at  Glencoe,  and  the  Glenn  House,  the  only  place  at  Montevideo 
where  we  can  practically  sleep,  tliey  put  on  ten  cents  a  meal  and 
ten  cents  for  a  bed,  and  we  could  not  find  the  fort.v  cents  when 
we  got  back  in,  which  we  got  in  1910.  That  is  why  I  rememl)er 
when  they  raised  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  increase  in  1910,  then,  was  not  in  antici- 
pation of  this  forty  cent  raise,  or  based  on  the  increased  cost  of 
living  ? 

Mr.  Hodges:  No.  1  don't  tliink  so.  1  think  if  it  had  we 
would  have  had  to  double  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  change  was  made,  then,  early  in  the  year 
1911,  as  you  remember  it? 

Mr.  Hodges:     Yes,  sir,  earlv  in  the  vear  1911. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  You  do  not  remcmbor  auy  change  in  these 
rates  from  25  cents  to  35  cents  prior  to  December,  1910? 

Mr.  Hodges:     I  do  not,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  least,  not  in  your  neighborhood  there,  on 
that  part  of  tlie  line? 

Mr.  Hodges :  They  have  tacked  on  five  cents  more  at  Glen- 
coe  since  the  European  war,  but  I  suppose  that  is  on  account  of 
the  war  there. 

Mr.  Stone:     War  tax. 

Mr.  Hodges:     AVar  tax. 

Mr.  Sheean :  On  that  run  between  Minneapolis  and  Monte- 
video, the  run  that  you  are  on  now,  about  what  are  the  average 
hours  which  you  make  there  ? 

Mr.  Hodges :  The  average  hours  run,  about — I  have  got  it 
here  if  you  wish  it.  (Referring  to  paper.)  They  run  a  little 
different,  about  eleven  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  in  January 
last.  Eleven  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes  in  February.  Eleven 
hours  and  ten  minutes  in  March.  Eleven  hours  and  nine  minutes 
in  April.  May,  I  was  left  off  some  and  only  made  sixteen  trips ; 
they  averaged  nine  hours  and  ten  minutes  in  May.  June,  eleven 
hours  and  twenty-five  minutes.  July,  eleven  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes.  August,  most  of  the  time  on  passenger.  September, 
ten  hours  and  ten  minutes.  October,  eleven  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  that  is  a  distance  of  what? 

Mr.  Hodges  :     132  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  those  are  fairly  representative  of  about 
the  time  that  is  taken  on  that  run? 

Mr.  Hodges :     That  is  the  average. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  average  through  the  month? 

Mr.  Hodges  :  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  time  freight  run  that  is 
always  short  hours,  and  the  drag  freight  is  longer. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  included  the  time  freight  in  that 
average? 

Mr.  Hodges:  I  took  the  entire  hours  on  duty  and  divided 
it  by  the  number  of  trips. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you,  in  that  particular  pool  there,  take 
time  freights? 

Mr.  Hodges:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  the  drags? 
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Mr.  Hodges :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     They  are  all  pooled  ? 

Mr.  Hodges :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  tjiis  is  the  average  of  all  the  runs  that 
you  made  during  the  month? 

Mr.  Hodges :  Yes,  sir.  We  have  one  time  freight  of  seven 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  and  a  hea\y  drag  run,  what  they  call 
65,  out  of  there,  which  always  gets  up  pretty  close  to  sixteen 
hours,  and  I  took  them  all  and  divided  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  the  computation  of  the  time  there,  the 
average  time  is  something  less  than  twelve  hours  ? 

Mr.  Hodges:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  pay  is  something  over  thirteen  times 
the  hourly  rate  on  that  particulai'  run  ? 

Mr.  Hodges :     132  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone :  If  business  conditions  were  normal  on  your 
division,  would  you  be  able  to  get  over  the  road  in  tlie  number 
of  hours- that  you  are  getting  over  it  now! 

Mr.  Hodges:  No,  we  would  be  longer.  In  1912,  when  we 
had  some  work  trains,  it  would  bring  about  the  conditions  you 
possibly  speak  of ;  we  were  delayed  on  account  of  meeting  those. 
We  very  often  got  up  against  the  Sixteen-Hour  Law. 

(Witness  excused.) 

EGBERT  HART  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  is  Engineer  Robert  Hart,  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  AVestern  Railway,  between  Belle  Plaine  and  Mason  City, 
a  distance  of  108  miles. 

You  are  at  [)resent  in  the  employ  of  the  North  Western 
Railway? 

Mr.  Hart:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     How  long  have  you  been  an  engineer! 

Mr.  Hart:     About  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  t-itone:     In  what  service  are  you  now? 

Mr.  Hart:     Running  a  freight  engine,  round  service. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  what  class  of  engine  do  you  run? 

Mr.  Hart :     At  present  I  am  running  what  is  known  with  us 
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as  the  I'lass  K-1  {'iiiiinc,  I'l  liy  I'O  inch  cNliiKlcrs,  liUO  pounds 
steam  saturated. 

Mr.  Stone:      ilow  nuieli  wciiihl  on  di'ixci's? 

Mr.  Hart:     :!(),,'30()  pounds. 

Mr.  Stone:  Tliat  is  the  traetixc  power.  I  low  inudi  \vci:;iit 
on  drivers? 

Mr.  Hart:  I  will  make  sure  that  that  is  correct  { Ket'errin<^ 
to  paper).  IJli.OOO  pounds. 

Mr.  Stone:  1"J6,000  jioundv  on  dri\ers.  .\re  there  any  mine 
runs  on  your  district? 

Mr.  Hart:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  e\ cr  worked  in  the  mine  I'un  serv- 
ice on  your  district? 

Mr.  Hart:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  in  those  mine 
runs.  1  wish  you  would  explain  it  to  the  Board,  if  you  will, 
please  ? 

Mr.  Hart:  I  served  a  part  of  last  month  in  this  particular 
mine  run  service,  on  one  of  those  particular  runs,  and  I  will 
give  you  my  own  experience  in  doing  this  work.  Those  mines 
are  located  at  the  southern  end  of  our  division,  at  a  place  called 
Miami.  The  mining  camp  is  located  at  a  place  called  Buxton. 
This  mining  camp  is  a  mile  from  Miami,  where  our  roimdhouse 
is  located.  In  the  evening,  when  I  was  on  the  job, — I  was  work- 
ing nights — I  left  Miami,  after  getting  my  engine  ready,  and 
went  to  Buxton,  a  distance  of  one  mile. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  time  did  you  leave  Miami? 

Mr.  Park:  Left  Miami  at  (i:15.  At  Buxton  I  picked  up 
tho.se  night  miners  and  proceeded  to  number  18  mine,  a  distance 
of  16  miles  from  Buxton  and  17  miles  from  my  starting  point. 
On  arriving  at  the  mine  I  put  the  mine  coaches  away,  turned 
the  engine  on  the  "Y"  and  got  hold  of  a  coal  ti'ain.  This  coal 
train  was  an  accumulation  from  the  mine,  and  on  this  jiarticular 
niglit,  consisted  of  twenty-four  cars  of  coal.  1  coupled  uj)  the 
air  hose  and  tried  the  air,  ]nilled  out  on  the  main  line,  and  the 
erew  dropped  the  caboose  onto  the  rear  end  of  the  train,  and  I 
left.  1  was  at  the  mine  from  7:15  to  7:35.  I  proceeded  with 
those  twenty-foiu"  cars  of  coal  about  seven  miles  from  there,  to 
a  place  called  Laehart  siding.  The  country  right  there  is  prac- 
tically level,  but  at  Laehart  Siding  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  a 
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steep  grade.  It  is  necessary  to  double  with  this  number  of  cars 
from  Laehart  Siding  to  Miami,  the  end  of  my  journey.  So,  I 
put  the  head  end  of  the  train  on  tlie  side  track  at  Laehart,  and 
took  the  rear  end  on  to  Miami ;  put  them  away  and  went  back  to 
Laeliart  and  got  the  cars  that  I  left  there  and  proceeded  to 
Miami  and  put  them  away;  got  coal  and  water  and  turned  on 
the  "Y"  and  had  an  hour  for  supper.  After  the  supper  hour 
we  got  a  train  of  mine  empties,  got  ready  and  went  back  to  the 
mine. 

Mr.  Stone:     The  same  mine,  No.  IS  again? 

Mr.  Hart :  Same  mine.  Placed  them  on  the  proper  track 
to  be  used  at  the  mine,  turned  out  engine  again,  got  those  miners ' 
coaches  and  left  with  those  miners  at  4:15  in  the  morning  for 
Buxton;  disposed  of  those  miners  at  the  camp  at  Buxton  at 
4:55  and  retraced  our  steps  this  mile  to  Miami  and  wound  up 
the  day. 

Mr.  Stone:     Wound  up  tlic  night,  rather? 

Mr.  Hart:     Wound  up  the  night. 

Mr.  Stone:  Are  there  any  other  crews  engaged  in  this 
class  of  service  at  this  point! 

Mr.  Hart :     There  are  two  more  crews. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  their  work  practically  the  same  as  yours, 
or  a  little  different  ? 

Mr.  Hart:  There  is  one  crew  tliat  is  doing  this  work,  days, 
practically  on  the  same  territory.  The  other  crew  does  practi- 
cally the  same  work,  but  travels  in  the  other  direction  from 
Miami,  taking  care  of  private  mines. 

Mr.  Stone:  Are  these  movements  out  of  Miami  made 
under   train   orders   from   the   train   despatcher? 

Mr.  Hart:  Those  passenger  movements  are  made  under 
a  time  card  schedule,  and  those  freight  movements  are  all  made 
under  the  train  despatchers'  orders. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  rate  of  pay  do  you  receive  for  this  ser- 
vice, on  the  North  Western? 

Mr.  Hart:  We  receive  for  doing  this  service — for  handling 
those  passenger  trains,  Ave  receive  standard  passenger  rates 
for  Avhatever  class  of  engine  we  have  on  there.  For  making 
those  freight  movements,  we  received  second  class  yai-d  I'ates 
for  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  would  be  fortv  cents  an  hour? 
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Mr.  Hart :     Forty  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  for  the  night's  work,  you  are  paid 
thirty-four  miles  for  the  passenger  movements,  and  the  rest  of 
the  night  you  work  at  an  hourly  rate  of  forty  cents! 

Mr.  Hart:  Night  or  day,  whatever  it  may  be,  we  work  the 
balance  of  the  time  at  forty  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Hart,  you  did  not  give  just  what  time 
you  were  released — you  came  back  on  that  second  trip — I  tliink 
you  left  the  mines  at  4 :30  -with  the  miners. 

Mr.  Hart:  4:15  and  deposited  the  miners  in  their  camp 
at  4:55,  and  we  left  the  camp  on  the  schedule  of  a  first  class 
passenger  train  and  proceeded  to  Miami  at  5:05,  and  we  are 
through  for  the  morning. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  5:05? 

Mr.  Hart :     5 :05  in  tlie  morning. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  work,  now,  is  continuous  from  ():15  in 
the  evening  until  5:05  the  next  morning! 

Mr.  Hart:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Under  the  proposal  here  you  would  be  auto- 
matically released  and  the  day  ended,  in  through  freight  serv- 
ice, at  your  lunch  hour  there,  wouldn't  you — when  you  get  back 
at  about  midniglit.  for  your  sujiper,  under  the  proposal  now 
made — or,  are  you  familiar  witii  the  pro]>()sal  tiiat  has  been 
submitted  here? 

Mr.  Hart:     Not  the  way  you  have  explained  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :     What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Hart:     Not  the  way  you  (■xi)iain  it,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  you  arrived  at  your  home  terminal, 
where  you  dined  that  niglit,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Hart:     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Well,  trains  arriving  at  their  terminals,  the 
end  of  their  run,  are  automatically  released,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Hart:     Under  all  circumstances ? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Under  this  proposal  that  is  submitted  here. 

Mr.  Hart:  Is  thei-e  any  iirojwsal  submitted  here  that  you 
automatically  release  a  man  after  he  has  four  hours  on  duty? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Oh.  yes;  two  hours  on  duty — ten  hours  or 
less  on  duty,  arriviiiii  at  home  terminal,  he  is  automatically  re- 
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leased,  as  proposed.  There  is  no  exception,  now,  in  the  proposal, 
on  mine  runs. 

Mr.  Hart:  On  this  particular  instance  of  ours,  we  are  not 
automatically  released,  under  the  present  methods  that  we  are 
working-  under  now. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  I  know  you  are  not.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
make  myself  clear.  My  questious  were  intended  to  cover  the 
submission  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locoomtive  Engineers. 

Mr.  Hart:     Requests. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Their  requests  for  an  automatic  release  rule, 
which  applied  to  mine  runs,  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  or 
not  it  was  your  understanding  that  if  the  automatic  release  rule 
was  applied  on  this  run  which  you  have  described  here,  the  day 
would  end  at  the  time  that  you  take  your  supper,  and  a  new  day 
begin,  in  case  you  started  out  again? 

Mr.  Hart:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  is  not  your  understanding'? 

Mr.  Hart:     It  is  not  my  interpretation  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  did  you  intend  it  to  apply  to  mine  runs 
at  all?  "  , 

Mr.  Hart:     The  article? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes,  the  automatic  release. 

Mr.  Hart:  In  the  mine  run  service  that  we  have  just  now, 
the  imposition  of  long  hours  with  us  is  not  under  controversy. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Hart:  With  us,  just  now,  in  mine  run  service,  the  im- 
position of  long  hours  is  not  in  the  controversy. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  simply  the  rate  that  should  be  applied 
to  it? 

Mr.  Hart:  Simply  the  fact  that  where  we  are  going  out 
there  and  doing  this  work,  just  the  saine  as  any  other  through 
freight  man,  or  way  freight  man,  rather, — way  freight  man,  that 
is  the  idea — and  when  liis  day's  work  is  done  we  consider  that 
we  should  have  more  than  40  cents  an  hour  for  doing  this  piece 
of  labor,  which,  under  the  other  circumstances,  is  paid  for  at  the 
way  freight  pay. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  there  is  no  particular  claim  or  insist- 
ance  then  on  the  mine  run  that  you  are  familiar  with,  that  there 
should  be  an  automatic  release  every  time  the  ,crew  got  back  to 
the  terminal? 
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Mr.  Hart:  We  are  not  asking  to  be  relieved  at  this  supper 
,  hour. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  you  arrive  at  your  terminal,  that  your 
day  should  not  l)e  through — it  was  not  your  intention  to  ask 
.for. that  here? 

Mr.  Hart:  We  arrive  at  this  terminal  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  are  not  expecting  to  get  three  or 
four  days  for  it,  simply  because  you  do  arrive  at  the  terminal? 

Mr.  Hart:     That  is  not  my  mission  here,  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  on  a  mine  run  which  went  into  and 
out  of  a  terminal  a  good  many  times  during  the  day,  you  do 
not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  rule- 
Mr.  Hart:     If  he  was  moving  in  the  one  direction. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Hart:     If  he  is  still  moving  in  the  one  direction. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Suppose  business  fell  off  with  those  mines  at 
Miami,  that  you  speak  of,  so  you  went  out  and  made  this  first 
trip  out  in  the  direction  you  speak  of,  and  then,  after  your 
lunch  at  midnight,  you  went  out  to  another  mine  in  the  other 
direction,  from  Miami,  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  two  days 
for  that? 

Mr.  Hart :     No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  what  did  you  mean  by  going  out  in  the 
same  direction  from  the  terminal? 

Mr.  Hart :  I  might  work  in  this  south  direction  and  make 
these  thirty-four  miles  and  the  day  would  be  pretty  well  spent, 
and  about  thV  time  the  day  or  night  was  pretty  well  spent,  I 
might  head  out  in  the  other  direction,  and  be  comx^elled  to  work 
out  the  balance  of  the  sixteen  hours  in  that  direction.  That  would 
^not  be  consistent,  with  me. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  am  simply  trying  to  ascertain,  Mr.  Hart, 
whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  just  what  should  or  should  not  be 
done  on  any  of  these  mine  runs,  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
local  situation  there,  how  far  the  mines  are  from  where  the  en- 
gines are,  how  many  mines  there  are,  what  the  output  of  those 
niines  may  be,  and  what  the  work  in  the  particular  place  may  lie? 

Mr.  Hart:     It  depends  somewhat  on  the  situation. 

Mr.  Sheean :     It  depends  entirely  upon  that. 

Mr.  Hart :     It  depends  somewhat  on  the  situation. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  You  are  describing  simply  the  situatiou  at 
Miami? 

Mr.  Hart :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     As  it  exists  there  now? 

Mr.  Hart :    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     These  are  coal  mines  ? 

Mr.  Hart :     Coal  mines. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  at  aU  ra 
lead  or  zinc  mines? 

Mr.  Hart:  I  don't  know  anything  about  any  other  mines 
than  just  these  coal  mines. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Just  these  particular  mines? 

Mr.  Hart :  I  don 't  know  anything  about  any  other  railroad 
company  except  the  North  Western  system. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Have  you  worked  on  the  North  Western  at 
any  time  when  there  were  any  other  mine  runs  than  the  series  of 
runs  you  have  described  here? 

Mr.  Hart:  A  good  many  years  ago  I  spent  two  summers 
in  the  ore  regions  as  a  fireman,  where  there  were  mine  runs 
handled,  but  it  is  so  long  ago  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about 
it.    It  is  24  years  ago  since  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Hart. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  aU. 

The  Chairman :     Call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Stone :     Mr.  Lindquist. 

C.  E.  LINDQUIST  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  This  is  Mr.  C.  E.  Lindquist,  an  engineer  of  the 
St.  Louis  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis.  (Address- 
ing the  witness.)  At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Lindquist,  you  are 
in  the  employ  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis 
as  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  what  class  of  service? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yard  switching  service. 

Mr.  Stone :     How  long  have  you  been  in  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Lindquist :     I  have  been  an  engineer  for  this  company 
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sixteen  years.  I  have  been  in  the  switching  service  about  five 
years. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  class  of  engine  do  you  run? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  We  have  three  classes  of  engines  that  we 
use  in  that  particular  run  that  I  have  got.  My  regular  engine 
is  now  in  the  shop.  She  weighs  138,000  pounds.  The  engine  I 
have  got  now,  I  believe,  weighs  143,100  pounds. 

Mr.  Stone :  What  is  the  character  of  your  work  in  switch- 
ing in  this  yard? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  I  am  assigned  to  what  is  known  as  the 
north  end  of  the  Bremen  Avenue  yard.  We  make  up  and  break 
up  trains,  and  if  we  run  out  of  work  before  night  or  any  time 
during  the  day,  we  make  a  trip  on  transfer. 

Mr.  Stone:     About  how  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Twelve. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  time  do  you  report  for  work? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Five  forty-five  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Stone:     "W^iat  time  are  you  required  to  start  work? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Six  o'clock. 

Mr.  Stone:     Are  you  called  or  do  you  call  yourselves? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Call  ourselves. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  time  do  you  get  up? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     I  get  up  about  a  quarter  to  five — 4:45. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  say  you  are  required  to  report  at  5 :45  and 
go  to  work  at  6:00? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  time  does  your  pay  begin? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Six  o'clock. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  get  any  pay  for  the  fifteen  minutes  be- 
tween 5:45  and  6:00  o'clock? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  are  you  required  to  do  in  that  fifteen 
minutes  ? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  Our  jobs  are  relief  jobs,  and  we  have  a 
certain  district  where  we  work  out  of,  and  we  are  supposed  to 
consult  a  list  that  is  prepared  to  tell  you  where  your  engine  is 
and  then  to  walk  a  certain  distance  to  get  your  engine.  That 
distance  is  south  about  a  mile  and  north  almost  the  same  dis- 
tance, and  if  the  engine  is  within  those  points,  we  are  supposed 
to  be  on  it  at  6  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Stone :  That  means,  after  you  report  on  the  railroad 
property,  that  you  are  supposed  to  use  that  fifteen  minutes  in 
locating  your  engine? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  probably  necessary  to  walk  a  mile  in  one 
direction  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     Down  through  the  yards. 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Isn't  that  a  dangerous  practice,  walking  down 
through  a  yard,  locating  an  engine,  at  night  ? 

Mr.  Lindquist :     It  is. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  rate  of  pay  do  you  receive  for  this? 

Mr.  Lindquist :     45  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  Stone :     When  did  you  last  have  an  increase  of  pay? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     January  1,  1911. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  you  any  service  on  your  road  known  as 
a  transfer  service? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  Yes,  sir,  we  have  some  thirty-six  of  those 
runs,  day  and  night ;  that  is,  I  believe  it  is,  double  crews. 

Mr.  Stone:     "What  rate  of  pay  do  those  engineers  receive? 

Mr.  Lindquist :     45  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then  the  road  pays  the  engineer  the  same 
rate  of  pay  in  switching  as  in  transfer  service? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  wish  you  would  describe  one  of  these  trans- 
fer runs  for  the  Board,  if  you  will? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  Well,  I  will  take  the  Madison-Dupo  run. 
We  assemble  a  train  from  two  or  more  tracks  in  the  Madison 
yards,  charge  the  train,  pump  the  air,  test  the  brakes,  and  then 
start  for  Dupo,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  and  sometimes 
set  out  cars  for  different  connections  between  those  points.  Get- 
ting to  Dupo  we  set  out  our  train,  pick  up  another  train  and 
come  back.  About  that  time  it  is  lunch  time,  we  go  to  lunch  and, 
in  the  afternoon,  make  a  similar  trip;  and  if  we  get  back  before 
six  o'clock,  or  the  time  of  our  relief,  we  possibly  make  another 
short  trip  of  some  kind,  to  utilize  the  full  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  engineers 
have  worked  more  than  twelve  hours  on  these  transfer  runs? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  an  engineer 
Has  been  released  in  less  than  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  Not  unless  the  engine  broke  down,  and 
they  do  not  have  an  engine  to  give  you  in  its  place.  I  know,  in  a 
case  of  that  kind,  they  hold  you,  if  some  man  calls  for  relief, 
where  they  will  i)ut  yon  in  his  place.  I  do  not  remember  myself 
being  released  within  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  under.stood  you  to  say  you  were  in  the  switch- 
ing service? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  one  of  these  transfer  runs  was  open  and 
your  seniority  entitled  you  to  the  run,  would  you  take  it? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  No,  sir.  My  seniority  entitles  me  to  a 
transfer  run  now,  if  I  want  it. 

Mr.  Stone:     Why  do  you  not  want  a  transfer  run! 

Mr.  Lindquist:  Well,  the  increased  responsibility  and  the 
conditions  tiiat  are  connected  with  the  transfer  runs  make  them 
harder  runs,  poorer  runs,  worse  runs. 

Mr.  Stone :  More  likelihood  for  a  man  to  get  in  trouble  on 
a  transfer  run.? 

Mr.  Lindquist :  Oh,  yes.  W  have  heavier  trains  to  haul  on 
those  transfer  runs ;  hills  to  go  up  and  down,  interlocking  plants 
to  go  through,  crossings  to  stop  for  and  various  other  unsatis- 
factory conditions  that  are  not  connected  with  the  s^vitching  job. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  have  a  timnel  you  pull  through  on  some 
of  your  trips,  haven 't  you  ? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     Wliat  is  the  length  of  that  tunnel? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  Well,  I  don't  know  the  exact  length  in  feet, 
but  I  should  say  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  a  mile,  nearer  half 
a  mile,  I  should  judge,  than  arhything  else. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  making  these  transfer  rims,  a  great  many 
of  them  go  through  that,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Lindquist :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  that  is  a  main  line  movement,  with  a  great 
many  passenger  trains  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  About  how  many  passenger  trains  a  day  come 
in  over  that  piece  of  track,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Lindquist :     Well,  I  don't  know  just  exactly.    We  have 
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a  time  card  from  the  east  and  west,  and  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing over  three  hundred  passenger  trains  that  come  into  thp. 
Union  Station,  which  all  go  over  the  terminal,  either  one  wa^ 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  the  man  in  making  these  transfer  runs, 
has  these  trains  to  look  out  for,  and  contend  with? 

Mr.  Lindquist :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  noticed  any  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  your  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  Well,  I  notice  an  increase,  yes;  but  just 
how  much  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  I  have  noticed  the 
grocery  bills  are  higher. 

Mr.  Stone :     Living  expenses  in  general  you  find  are  higher? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Lindquist,  have  you  had  any  railr(|)ad 
experience  except  with  this  terminal  company? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  have  been  an  engineer  Avith  them 
for  sixteen  years? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  did  your  firing  there? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  your  first  employment  by  them  was  as 
a  fireman? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  the  wages  of  the  engineers  on  this 
Terminal  Railroad  Association  are  on  an  hourly  basis? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     All  engineers  are  on  an  hourly  basis  ? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  in  these  twelve  hours  you  speak  of,  from 
six  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening,  in  case  you  are  not 
given  relief  for  lunch  previous  to  one  minute  after  twelve,  they 
then  pay  continuous  time,  do  they  not,  and  give  you  half  an . 
hour  for  your  lunch? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  They  pay  us  continuous  time,  whether  we 
get  lunch  before  twelve  or  not,  provided  we  get  it  in  the  fieJ4i 
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If , we  are  sent  to  tlu^  louiidliouse  or  any  point  where  a  hostler 
takes'  thfe  6n_i^ine  and  roliovos  us  jirior  to  12  o'clock,  we  deduct 
thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  case  you  are  actually  relieved  of  all  res- 
ponsibility for  the  ens^ne,  and  that  is  done  before  one  minute 
after  twelve,  the  company  then  only  i)ays  you  eleven  hours  and 
thirty  minutes? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     But  in  case  it  runs  one  minute  after  twelve? 

Mr.  Lindquist :     We  get  straight  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  are  paid  the  straight  time,  fiom  six  to 
six? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  are  paid  twelve  forty -five  cents  each 
day? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  do  you  work  the  six  or  seven  days  a 
week? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  Well,  my  run  works  seven  days  a  week, 
but  I  usually  lay  off  on  Sundays. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  do  the  same  Jiumlter  of  crews  work  there 
on  Sundays  as  week  days  ? 

Mr.  Lindquist :  Well,  not  quite.  They  work  a  little  lighter 
force  on  Simdays  than  on  week  days  in  periods  of  light  business, 
such  as  it  is  now;  but  during  periods  of  normal  heavy  business 
they  work  usually  as  many  on  Sundays  as  other  days. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  is  the  mileage  of  this  Terminal  Rail- 
road Association? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  Well,  they  have  so  many  different 
branches  and  belts  that  I  don 't  know  that  anybody  really  knows 
the  mileage,  unless  it  is  the  civil  engineer. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  what  is  the  longest  of  these  through 
freight  runs  which  you  make  on  their  rails  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Lindquist :  This  Dupo  run  is  a  long  run ;  it  is  about 
twelve  miles.  They  have  another  one  from  Bremen  avenue  out 
t®  the  Central  Belt,  that  possibly  is  about  nine  miles,  I  should 
judge. 

•     Mr.  Sheean :    As  a  matter  of  fact  on  one  of  those  nine  mile 
rtinsin'  that  transfer  service  it  sometimes  takes  more  than  the 
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ten  hours  to  make  a  single  one  of  those  runs,  does  it  not,  out 
and  back? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  Well,  that  is  according  to  what  conditions 
you  make  it  under. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  what  I  mean,  the  conditions  in  the 
terminal  there  may  be  such,  with  the  yardmaster  letting  a  trans- 
fer crew  go  out  for  a  total  run  of  twelve  miles,  that  that  ci'ew 
will  not  get  back  in  ten  or  twelve  hours? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     You  mean  a  single  trip? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lindquist:  Not  unless  there  is  a  derailment,  or  they 
hold  him  some  place  for  switch  service,  or  there  is  a  wreck  ahead 
of  him,  I  don't  know  that  it  would. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  does  it  ordinarily  take  there  in  St. 
Louis  to  make  this  longest  transfer  trip,  this  twelve  mile  trip? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  I  think  the  time  is  about  an  hour  and 
thirty  minutes  each  way,  schedule  time.  We  have  a  schedule 
there  of  fifteen  miles  per  hoiir  out  on  the  main  line,  with  freight 
trains. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  in  doing  it  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  I 
assume  you  can  get  over  all  cross-overs,  and  not  in  anybody's 
way  at  all? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  and  make  all  crossing  stops. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  length  of  time  that  a  crew  is  out  on  any 
transfer  job  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  conditions  that  he 
encounters  on  the  way? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  those  vary,  of  course,  very  greatly  in  a 
place  like  St.  Louis?  i 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  this  Terminal  Railroad  Association  is 
an  association  which  switches  between  the  different  railroads 
there? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Practically  a  transfer  line? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Relieving,  so  far  as  it  can,  the  congestion 
which  arises  from  dilYerent  roads  centering  there? 
'     Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir.  ' 
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Mr.  Sheean:  The  longest  run  that  you  would  have  in  trans- 
fer service  there  is  about  twelve  miles  long? 

Mr.  Lindquist :     The  longest  individual  run,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean;  As  to  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  so 
assign  these  transfer  runs  that  may  take  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
two  hours,  so  as  to  keep  one  continuously  in  that  service  through- 
out all  the  day  or  for  any  particular  number  of  hours,  is  a  prob- 
lem which  shifts  with  the  changes  of  traffic,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lindquist :     Well,  I  should  say  it  would  be,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean ;  You,  in  your  own  work,  at  times  make  a  trans- 
fer or  a  couple  of  transfer  runs  a  day,  in  case  you  clean  up  your 
yard  switching? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  is  the  way  this  switching  association 
has  at  all  times  operated  through  the  sixteen  years  there,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Lindquist :  Yes,  sir.  We  have,  understand,  now,  regu- 
lar crews  assigned  to  yard  runs  and  regular  crews  assigned  to 
transfer  runs. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  in  the  actual  performance  of  that  work 
you  are  assigned  to  the  yard  work  t 

Mr.  Lindquist :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  fill  out  in  the  transfer  work,  in  case  you 
clean  up  your  yard? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  crews  assigned  to  the  transfer  work,  if 
thej'  get  through  with  the  transfer  work  and  you  need  their 
assistance  in  the  yard,  go  in  and  assist  in  the  switching? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  whole  payment  there  in  this  association 
being  now  and  at  all  times  on  an  hourly  basis? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  on  these  transfer  runs  do  you  think 
it  is  feasible  at  all  to  have  any  automatic  rules  applicable  to 
transfer  service,  so  that  a  man  gets  a  day  whenever  he  gets  back 
to  his  terminal  from  one  of  these  runs? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  The  automatic  rule  ought  to  be  as  it  is; 
it  is  fi  o'clock,  if  you  get  in,  but  you  don't  always  get  in  at  6 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Then  the  automatic  rule  applicable  to  this 
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kind  of  service  is  fixing  an  honr  to  go  to  work  and  an  hour  to 
quit! 

Mr.  Lindquiat:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  paying  him  for  the  number  of  hours  he 
works  f 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  is  about  the  only  fair  and  feasible 
way  to  pay  for  this  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  To  pay  him  from  the  time  he  comes  to  work 
until  he  is  released? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  an  hourly  basis'? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

RE-DIEECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  know  any  other  class  of  service  that 
donates  any  of  their  time  in  order  to  get  ready  to  do  a  good 
day's  work? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stone:  These  crews  that  handle  these  300  passenger 
trains  in  and  out  over  the  Terminal,  are  they  handled  by  trans- 
fer men  or  by  the  different  roads"? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  Some  of  them  are  handled  by  the  transfer 
men  and  some  of  them  are  handled  by  the  different  roads. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  fact  remains  that  the  man  who  handles 
them  has  just  the  same  responsibility  as  the  passenger  engi- 
neer who  comes  in  on  one  of  the  other  runs  and  who  handles 
his  own  train  to  the  depot,  hasn't  he? 

Mr.  Lindquist :     Yes,  identically. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  is,  they  come  in  and  couple  onto  one  of 
those  fast  passenger  trains  and  take  it  into  the  Terminal  station 
or  out  of  the  Tenninal  station  and  deliver  it  to  one  of  the  many 
lines  using  the  Terminal  tracks? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  then  you  will  probably  handle  a  string  of 
freight  cars  the  next  movement? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  then  perhaps  another  passenger  train 
again? 
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Mr.  Lindquist:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  there  is  a  distinct  difference  in  the  work, 
between  transfer  work  and  the  regular  assigned  switcli  work 
of  the  Terminal? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Still,  Mr.  Lindquist,  when  you  are  handling 
any  of  those  passenger  trains  on  this  45  cent  rate  you  are  get- 
ting a  higher  rate  than  the  passenger  engineer  does  when  he  is 
handling  the  train.    His  is  a  $4.25  rate,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     The  passenger  man? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lindquist:  Usually  $4.40,  I  think,  in  that  section  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  if  it  is  $4.40,  it  is  still  less  than  the 
$4.50  or  the  $4.45  you  are  getting? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  not  a  feasible  and  a  practicable  opera- 
tion, the  way  this  Terminal  Association  has  been  operated,  to 
try  and  adjust  the  shifting  rates  as  between  handling  a  passen- 
ger train  part  of  the  day  and  handling  a  freight  train  or  part  of 
a  freight  train  another  part  of  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  It  could  be  so  arranged  that  there  would 
be  a  ditferential  between  transfer  and  yard  work  and  have  cer- 
tain kinds  of  crews  assigned  to  yard  work  and  certain  kinds  of 
crews  assigned  to  transfer  work.  They  do  have  it  that  way  as 
far  as  they  can  practically  make  it,  and  the  instructions  are  that 
certain  crews  shall  be  assigned  and  kept  on  transfer  work  and 
certain  crews  shall  be  assigned  and  kept  on  yard  work  and  the 
preferable  runs  to  the  greatest  extent  are  the  yard  runs. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  in  that  diffex'entiation,  as  far  as  they  can 
make  it  so,  as  I  understand  you,  in  actual  practice  the  one  sup- 
plements the  other;  that  is,  if  you  finish  your  switching  and 
there  is  no  more  work  in  your  yard  you  can  go  out  on  a  short 
transfer  ? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  if  the  transfer  man  conpletes  the  trans- 
fer work  there  is  for  that  day,  and  there  is  work  for  him  to  do  in 
the  yard,  he  will  assist  in  the  work  in  the  yard? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     He  does  occasionally. 
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Mr.  Stone:  That  is  the  exception,  though,  and  not  the 
rule,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     That  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  regard  to  this  passenger  ujan,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  passenger  man  is  a  piece  worker,  working  at  4.41  cents 
per  mile  ? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  also  true  that  when  he  goes  out  on 
his  limited  train  he  will  probably  reel  off  fifty  or  sixty  of  those 
per  hour  instead  of  the  45  cent  rate  you  are  getting? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  There  would  not  be  any  trouble  in  applying 
the  freight  rate  to  the  transfer  run,  would  there? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Nagel :  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  in  the  morning  you 
have  to  give  fifteen  minutes  or  more,  or  walk  a  mile  north  or 
south,  to  find  your  engine. 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:     You  stated  that  that  involved  some  risk? 

Mr.  Lindquist:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Is  there  any  practical  way  of  meeting  that 
situation? 

Mr.  Lindquist :  Yes,  sir,  the  practical  way  would  be  that 
we  report  at  6  o'clock  and  wait  until  our  engines  come  to  that 
designated  point. 

Mr.  Nagel :     Who  would  take  them  there  ? 

Mr.  Lindquist :  The  man  that  we  relieved  could  bring  the 
engine  there. 

Mr.  Nagel :    Why  isn  't  that  done  ? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  Well,  that  is  a  rule  of  the  company's;  we 
have  designated  a  certain  zone  as  a  relief  zone.  We  have  differ- 
ent relief  zones  all  over  the  system. 

Some  men  work  out  of  St.  Louis  and  relieve  there;  some 
men  work  out  of  Bremen  and  relieve  there ;  and  some  men  work 
out  of  Grand  Avenue  yard  and  relieve  there ;  and  some  men  work 
out  of  Second  Street;  some  out  of  Madison  yard  and  some  in 
East  St.  Louis.  Those  are  the  relief  zones,  and  you  have  a,  cer- 
tain district  to  get  your  engine  if  she  is  within  that  zone,  and 
you  must  be  on  duty  at  6  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Nagel :  And  when  you  report  you  are  told  where  your 
engine  is  within  that  zone? 

Mr.  Lindquist:  You  find  out  wliere  she  is.  Now,  the  en- 
gines that  work  out  of,  or  those  men  that  report  at  Eleventh 
Street,  or  Fourteenth  Street,  must  report  even  earlier  than  that. 

The  caboose  run  leaves  there  at  5 :18,  and  they  must  be  down 
there  in  time  to  get  the  caboose  i-un,  which  takes  the  men  all 
around  the  system. 

Mr.  Nagel :     That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

E.  L.  GANNON  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  This  is  Engineer  E.  L.  Gannon  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  Chicago  terminal. 

What  class  of  service  are  you  in? 

Mr.  Gannon:     Transfer  service  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Stone:     How  long  have  you  been  in  this  service? 

Mr.  Gannon:     Thirteen  years,  transfer  and  switch  service. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  class  of  engine  are  you  running  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Gannon:     G-3. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  the  weight  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Gannon:     122,500. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  rate  of  pay  do  you  receive  ? 

Mr.  Gannon:     $4.25  for  ten  hours,  the  switching  rate. 

Mr.  Stone:     At  what  time  does  your  day's  work  begin? 

Mr.  Gannon:     Usually  at  6:15  A.  M. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  wish  you  would  describe  your  day's  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Board,  if  you  will? 

Mr.  Gannon:  We  leave  the  roundhouse  in  the  morning  at 
6:15  A.  M.  and  go  to  Hawthorne.  Couple  onto  a  train  assigned 
to  the  Lake  Shore  Transfer,  pump  up  the  air  and  are  ready  to 
leave. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  the  distance  to  Hawthorne? 

Mr.  Gannon :     About  three  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:     Where  do  you  get  your  engine  in  the  morning t 

Mr.  Gannon:     Roundhouse,  Western  Avenue. 
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Mr.  Stone:  Now,  you  are  ready  to  leave  Hawthorne;  where 
do  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Gannon:  To  63rd  Street  and  the  Lake  Shore  yard,  a 
distance  of  ahout  eleven  miles. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  is  about  eleven  miles  from  Western  Ave- 
nue ;  it  is  only  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Hawthorne,  is 
it  not,  seven  and  a  half  or  eiglit  miles? 

Mr.  Gannon:  It  is  about  five  miles  from  Hawthorne  to 
Canal  Street,  and  I  guess  it  figures  about  six  miles  from  Canal 
and  16tli  streets  to  63rd  street  and  the  Lake  Shore  yard. 

Mr.  Stone:    All  right.    You  go  to  the  Lake  Shore  yard? 

Mr.  Gannon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  "What  is  your  first  movement  when  you  arrive 
there? 

Mr.  Gannon:  When  we  arrive  at  63rd  and  the  Lake  Shore 
yard  we  run  around  this  train,  push  it  into  the  Lake  Shore  yard. 
Then  we  go  to  another  track  there  and  couple  up.  Sometimes 
eat  dinner,  and  after  we  eat  dinner,  take  the  train  back  to  Haw- 
thorne, westbound.  Then  we  run  around  our  train  there,  couple 
onto  the  .caboose,  go  to  another  track,  couple  up,  go  to  another 
one,  and  take  it  over  to  the  eastbound  yard,  a  distance  of  about 
a  mile;  I  should  judge,  about  a  mile. 

Mr.  Stone:     Then  what  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Gannon:  Then  we  take  water,  generally  get  another 
car  of  jjerishable  or  two,  start  back  to  the  Lake  Shore  again, 
63rd  street  or  some  other  foreign  yard,  Ft.  Wayne,  stock  yards, 
or  sometimes  to  the  I.  C,  the  Illinois  Central. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then  you  return  back  to  the  Western  Avenue 
yard  again? 

Mr.  Gannon :  Yes,  sir,  and  place  the  way  car  on  the  caboose 
track  and  take  the  engine  to  the  roundhouse  and  report  defects 
and  engine  inspection. 

Mr.  Stone :  About  how  many  cars  do  you  haul  to  the  Lake 
Shore  transfer  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Gannon :  About  35  is  a  train,  that  is  what  we  usually 
have. 

Mr.  Stone :  About  how  many  actual  miles  do  you  average 
in  your  day's  work? 

Mr.  Gannon:  Well,  we  average  probably  40,  35  to  40, 
sometimes  more. 
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Mr.  Stone:  In  doing  this  work  tliat  you  have  described, 
about  how  many  hours  is  the  usual  day's  work? 

Mr.  Gannon:  I  usually  work  about  twelve  hours,  eleven 
and  three-quarters  to  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Stone :     Do  you  ever  make  a  day  in  less  than  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Gannon:  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  generally  work  twelve 
hours. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  use  the  main  line  in  making  the  move- 
ments you  have  just  described? 

Mr.  Gannon :     I  do,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  When  you  were  in  the  switching  service  did 
you  ever  use  a  road  engine? 

Mr.  Gannon:  I  did.  I  used  a  D-4  switching  engine,  both 
right  and  left  hand. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  thinlc  you  had  better  explain  that  to  the 
Board.  That  is  a  new  one,  that  has  not  come  up  yet.  Wlien 
you  say  both  right  and  left  hand  engine  what  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Gannon :  Well,  the  difference  between  a  right  handed 
and  a  left  handed  engine  is  that  the  engineer  is  on  the  left  hand 
side,  and  it  is  more  inconvenient  to  handle,  the  way  she  is  con- 
structed inside.  The  brake  valve  works  just  the  opposite  to  a 
right  hand  engine ;  you  pull  it  back,  in  place  of  pushing  it  ahead. 

And  there  is  very  little  room  in  the  cab  of  the  engine  in 
order  to  perform  the  necessary  duties  required,  and  there  is  a 
very  high  coping  on  the  tank,  which  makes  it  very  hard  to  ob- 
serve signals  and  see  semaphores ;  and  on  the  right  hand  engine 
it  is  about  the  same  in  that  regard  when  you  are  backing  up, 
you  have  got  to  sit  up  on  the  windowsill  in  order  to  see  over 
the  coping  of  the  tank,  otherwise  you  are  liable  to  run  by  signals 
and  get  into  trouble. 

Mr.  Stone:  On  that  left  liaud  engine,  that  brings  you  over 
on  the  further  side,  away  from  the  signals  I 

Mr.  Gannon :  Yes,  the  throttle  is  on  one  side  and  the  gauge 
cocks  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  many  of  those  engines  are  there  in 
service  1 

Mr.  Gannon :  There  are  three  left  handed  engines  in  serv- 
ice. Some  of  them  are  built  special,  for  different  jobs  we  have 
there.    But  sometimes  they  are  not  on  those  jobs,  but  they  are 
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handed  to  fellows  that  are  on  traiist'er.  1  nui  a  D-4  left  handed 
engine  on  transfer  myself  and  on  short  switching  runs. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  it  makes  it  awkward  not  only  for  you  but 
for  the  yard  men  as  well  who  ai'e  used  to  getting  signals  over  on 
the  other  side? 

Mr.  Gannon :  Yes,  and  that  is  especially  so  where  you  go 
on  foreign  roads,  and  they  expect  to  find  the  engineer  over  on 
tlie  right  hand  side,  and  the  fireman  is  over  there,  and  very  often 
he  is  putting  in  the  fire  and  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It  is  very 
inconvenient. 

Mr.  Stone:  About  how  many  transfer  runs  has  tlie  Bur- 
lington, similai-  to  yours  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Gannon:     I  guess  there  must  be  five  or  six  there. 

Mr.  Stone:  These  are  practically  the  same  class  of  runs 
as  some  of  these  other  roads  are  paying  the  road  rate  for,  or 
pajing  a  higher  rate  for? 

Mr.  Gannon :  I  don't  know  what  the  other  roads  pay,  I  am 
sure,  but  about  the  same  as  the  other  roads. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  only  get  the  switching  rate? 

Mr.  Gannon:  $4.25,  yes,  or  4'2i'o  cents  an  hour,  regardless 
of  what  engine  it  is. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  take  a  road  engine  and  go  around  there, 
one  of  those  big — 

Mr.  Gannon:     D-4-A. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  D-4  Consolidated  and  get  the  same  rate 
of  $4.2.5? 

Mr.  Gannon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  consider  it  worth  much  more  to  run  a 
road  engine  in  yard  ser\'ice  than  an  engine  designed  for  that 
service,  do  }■  ou  not  ? 

Mr.  Gannon:  I  certainly  do,  because  of  the  inconvenience 
of  it,  and  the  way  she  is  constructed,  and  the  air,  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  signals,  more  so  than  it  is  in  an  engine  especially  designed 
for  that  class  of  work. 

Ml-.  Stone:     T  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Gannon,  is  it  your  judgment  that  in  tiais 
transfer  service  in  and  about  Cliicago,  that  in  the  jiroper  opera- 
tion of  it.  thev  should  use  a  road  engine  or  a  switch  engine? 
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Mr.  Gaunoii:     1  would  prefer  ix  switt'li  eugiiie. 
Mr.  Slieean:     For  transfer  work? 
Mr.  (lauiioii :     For  any  class  of  work. 

Mr.  Hlieeau:     Speaking-  jiarticiilarly  of  the  transfer  work 
that  you  have  (lesc'ril)ed  here,  you  think  that  on  that  work,  the 
eng'ine  best  adapted  for  that  transfer  work  is  the  switoli  engine^ 
Mr.  Gannon:     I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  8heean :     The  engine  which  you  have  described  liere  is 
a  road  engine,  which  lias  been  converted  to  switch  usef 
Mr.  Gannon:     Yes,  sir. 
The  D-4? 
D-4-A,  yes,  sir. 

How  long  has  that  been  in  service  there? 
The  D-4-A  switch  engines " 
Yes. 
Oh,  they  liave  lieen  there,  I  guess  five  years. 


Mr.  Sheean : 
Mr.  (Jannon: 
Mr.  vSheean: 
Mr.  Gannon  : 
Mr.  Sheean : 
Mr.  (Jannon: 
four  or  five  years. 
Mr.  Sheean : 
Mr.  Gannon : 
Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Gannon: 
Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Gannon : 
Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Gannon : 
Mr.  Sheean  : 


They  were  there  prior  to  IGIO  ? 
I  think  they  were  there  prior  to  1910,  yes. 
Have  you  run  on  the  road? 
Have  I  run  on  the  road! 
Yes. 

No,  sir,  I   have  always  been  a  yard  man. 
You  have  ahvavs  been  a  yard  man? 
Yes. 

In  this  transfer  work  at  ('hicago  you  work 
wdth  the  same  engine  crew,  do  you? 

Mr.  Gannon:     Witli  tlie  same  engine  crew? 
Yes. 

Or  the  same  switch  crew. 
I  meant  to  say  with  the  same  switch  crew. 
I  work  with  the  same  switch  crew,  yes,  sir. 
Foreman  and  two  switchmen! 
Foreman  and  two  switchmen,  yes,  sir. 
Ts  tliere  a  calioose  taken    on    anv    of    these 


Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Gannon : 
Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Gannon : 
Mr.  Sheean : 
Mr.  Gannon : 
Mr.  Slieean : 

trips ! 

Mr.  Gannon  : 

train  I  am  on. 
Mr.  Sheean  : 
Mr.  (Jannon: 


Oh,  yes,   thei'e  is  always  a  caboose  on  this 

On  the  transfer! 
Yes.  ■     ' 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Those  inns,  all  the  transfer  runs  are  made 
from  day  to  day.  with  the  same  switchmg;  crew,  that  is,  you  and 
the  same  foreman  and  the  two  switchmen,  and  yonr  firemen 
work,  from  day  to  day,  together  ? 

Mr.  Gannon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  nnder  the  award 
to  the  switchmen  in  Chicago,  that  in  this  switching  service  no 
new  work  shall  be  assigned  after  the  ex})iration  of  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Gannon:  Well,  I  guess  that  is  the  Award,  but  I  don't 
think  liardly  that  they  live  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Xo,  that  was  not  the  Award ;  the  Award  was 
that:  "Xo  work  shall  be  assigned  after  the  expiration  of  ten 
hours,  nor,  excepting  in  cases  of  emergency  shall  any  new  work 
be  assigned  shortly  before  the  expiration  of  ten  hours  if  such 
assignment  shall  caiise  the  men  to  work  overtime." 

But  the  men,  by  agreement,  had  it  changed  in  the  other  way, 
so  that  in  the  Chicago  switching  district  no  new  work  is  assigned 
after  the  expiration  of  ten  hours. 

Xow,  is  your  entire  crew  on  overtime  pretty  generally? 

Mr.  Gannon :     Yes,  sii 

Mr.  Sheean:     Pretty  gei.erally? 

Mr.  Gannon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  at  no  time  is  tliere  any  new  run  assigned 
to  you — 

Mr.  Gannon:     Any  new  work,  you  mean! 

Mr.  Sheean:  Any  new  work,  yes,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  ten  hours  ? 

Mr.  Gannon :  AVliy,  I  liave  had  trips  to  the  Lake  Shore  and 
63d  Street,  at  5:30  o'clock  to  6:00. 

Mr.  Sheean :     At  5 :30  o'clock  or  6 :00  o'clock! 

Mr.  Gannon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  your  switch  crew  has  gone  out  with  you 
there  f 

Mr.  Gannon :     ^[y  same  crew  that  I  work  with  all  day. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     In  order  to  draw  the  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Gannon:  I  don't  know  whether  they  wanted  the  over- 
time or  not ;  I  am  sure  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  there  is  no  obligation  under  the  schedule 
after  the  expiration  of  the  ten  hours,  for  any  of  the  switehnaen 
who  are  members  of  your  crew  to  take  up  any  new  work? 
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"Mr.  (Ijiiinon :     I  couldn't  toll  you  ;il)out  that,  I  am  sur<!. 

Mr.  Slicpan:  Tlicy  do  liave  niijlit  traiisf(>r  runs  as  woU  as 
tlic  day  transfer  runs,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  (fannon:  ^'ci'v  few.  I  don't  lliink  tlieic  arc  any  [ 
know  of.  Tlicrc  nii.i^lil  ))c  f^omc;  I  won't  say  for  sure.  Tiicn; 
mi.niit   lie  siinie. 

Mr.  Shccan:  (hdinarih,  llicn,  all  of  tlic  work  of  all  of  the 
transfer  crews  is  completed  by  (i  o'clock  in  the  eveuinj?^ 

Mr.  Gannon:  No,  not  ordinarily  by  6  o'clock.  I  get  down 
there  sometimes  at  6  o'clock  or  7  o'clock,  7:80  or  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Gannon:  Yes,  it  deju'iids  on  how  i!,ood  luck  I  have  in 
setting  back. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Getting  out  and  geltiug  back? 

Mr.  (Jannon:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Particularly  getting  back,  isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Gannon:  Sometimes  it  is  iiretty  hard  in  getting  out, 
too. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  ordinarily  the  great  trouble  in  the  trans- 
fer service  here  in  Cliieago  is  in  getting  back  on  the  last  trip  of 
the  day,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gannon:     Why,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  and  a))out  the  terminals  of  Chicago,  the 
yardmaster  who  lets  you  go  out  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
has  no  way  of  predicting  whether  you  will  be  back  at  5  o'clock 
or  back  at  S  or  9  o'clock? 

Mr.  Gannon:  I  don't  get  out  at  .">  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
I  usually  get  out  kite. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  late? 

Mr.  Gannon:     5:30. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Those  are  the  very  late  ones,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gannon  :     Yes,  and  I  generally  get  them  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  hap])en  to  di-aw  the  late  ones? 

Mr.  Gannon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  now,  on  this  last  return  to  the  place 
from  which  you  start  from — 

Mr.  Gannon:     From  Hawthorne? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Gannon:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  When  do  you  get  back  on  that  second  trip  to 
the  Lake  Shore,  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Gannon :  Well,  I  sometimes  get  back  at  6 :30,  7  o  'clock 
to  Western  Avenue,  and  place  the  way  car  on  the  caboose  track 
there. 

Mr.  Sheean:     No,  I  mean  on  your  second  trip. 

Mr.  Gannon:     On  tlie  first  trip,  you  mean. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes. 

Mr.  Gannon:     On  the  first  trip? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes,  your  first  trip. 

The  Chairman:  How  much  longer  will  this  take,  Mr. 
Sheean  ? 

Mr.  Sheean :  Just  a  moment  or  two  and  then  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  recall  Mr.  Gannon. 

Mr.  Gannon:  Anywheres  from  about  2  o'clock  or  2:15, 
sometimes  3  o  'clock.  It  all  depends  on  how  early  you  get  way 
from  there  in  the  morning,  how  early  you  get  away  from  Haw- 
thorne. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  is  the  trip  from  Englewood  after 
you  have  had  your  lunch  and  get  back  about  2 :15  ? 

Mr.  Gannon :  Yes,  about  2  o  'clock ;  anywhere  from  1 :45  to 
around  2 :15,  around  there. 

Mr.  SJieean:     Well,  starting  out  any  time  after  2:15t 

Mr.  Gannon:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  cannot  predict,  yourself,  mthin  an  hour 
or  two  hours,  as  to  how  long  it  is  going  to  take  you  to  go  to  the 
Illinois  Central  yard  and  get  back  again? 

Mr.  Gannon :  We  take  another  train  from  this  westbound 
yard  over  to  the  eastbound. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  after  that  is  done,  what? 

Mr.  (Tannon:     Then  wo  take  water. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  starting  at  2  o'clock,  I  don't  care  par- 
ticularly what  hour  it  is,  but  starting  out  at  2  o'clock,  or  3 
o'clock,  or  4  o'clock,  and  whether  you  go  to  the  Illinois  Central 
yard,  or  to  the  Lake  Shore  yard — 

Mr.  Gannon:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Or  to  the  Pan  Handle  yard,  is  there  any  way 
by  which  you  can  tell  then,  within  an  hour  or  two,  as  to  how  soon 
you  are  going  to  get  back  to  Hawthorne? 

Mr.  Gannon :     No,  sir,  there  is  not. 
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Mr.  JSliccaii :     That  depends  entirely  upon  the  conditions 
that  will  confront  you,  after  you  get  ont  on  that  transfer  run? 
M*'.  Gannon :     Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  8heean:-    1  think  that  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:     Just  two  (piestions  and  I  am  through,  Judge, 
please  (addressing  the  witness).    That  switching  crew  that  you 
pull- 
Mr.  Ganuou :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  get  a  higher  rate  than 
men  in  road  service,  freight  service? 

Mr.  Gannon:     The  switching  crewT 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes. 

Mr.  Gannon:     Tliat  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  night  men  get  a  higher 
rate  than  the  day  men? 

Mr.  Gannon:     Y'es,  they  do. 

Mr.  Stone:     How  much,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Gannon:  I  thinlf  about  two  cents  an  hour.  I  tMnk 
about  two  cents  an  hour  for  the  switching  crew,  biit  not  the 
engine  crew. 

Mr.  Stone:  "With  your  transfer  run  isn't  there  more  dan- 
ger of  getting  i^to  trouble  on  these  foreign  lines  than  where  a 
man  is  s'witching  in  his  own  yard  ? 

Mr.  Gannon:  There  is,  if  yon  don't  keep  a  close  lookout 
all  the  time  with  these  interlockers ;  there  are  orders  about 
dropping  sand  on  the  interlocker,  and  you  have  to  keep  a  watch- 
out  for  torpedoes,  and  then  they  sometimes  work  the  signal 
tests  on  you.  I  have  had  the  signals  raised  on  me  once  or  twice. 
So  taking  it  all  into  consideration,  you  have  got  to  keep  a  pretty 
close  lookout  if  you  don't  want  to  get  into  trouble. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman :  We  will  take  an  adjourmnent  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  December  16,  1914,  an  ad- 
journment was  taken  until  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  December  17,  1914.) 
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IN   THE  MATTER  OF  THE 

ARBITRATION 

between  the 

WESTERN  RAILWAYS 

and 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 

ENGINEERS 

and 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIRE-I 

MEN  AND  ENGINEMEN 

under  the  Act  apiiroved  July  15,  1913,  by  ayree- 

nient  dated  Auyust  3,  1914. 


Chicago,  niinois,   Dccciiihcr  17,  1914. 

Met  pursuant  to  atljournnient  at  KJ  o'clock  A.  M. 
Present :     Arbitrators  and  parties  as  before. 

The  Chairman:     We  will  proceed,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Park:  I  ask  to  correct  the  record.  On  page  1352,  line 
28,  Mr.  Stone  asked  "What  time  did  you  leave  Miami?"  The 
answer  is  shown  as  being  made  by  Mr.  Park.  It  should  be  by 
Mr.  Hart. 

JOHN  HANLEY  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  liaving  lieen 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  is  Engineer  John  Hanley,  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railway,  employed  in  the  suburban  service,  and  I  might 
add,  for  the  relief  of  the  Board,  that  this  is  our  last  witness 
in  direct  testimony. 

The  Chairman :     AVe  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Stone:     Thank  you.     (Addressing  witness.) 
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You  are  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Haiiley,  in  the  employ  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railway! 

Mr.  Hanley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     In  what  class  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Hanley:     Suburban  passenger. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  suburban 
passenger  service '? 

Mr.  Hanley :     About  six  years,  regulal•lJ^ 

Mr.  Stone :  About  how  many  engineers  at  the  present  time 
are  employed  by  the  Illinois  Central  in  suburban  service? 

Mr.  Hanley :     "We  luive  thirty-nine  regular  engineers. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  about  how  many  extra  men? 

Mr.  Hanley  :  "Well,  that  varies,  I  could  not  say ;  sometimes 
^\'e  have  all  the  way  from  one  to  probably  ten  or  twelve. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  all  of  these  men  have  the  same  hours  and 
the  same  conditions  of  service? 

Mr.  Hanley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Each  man  has  his  own  combination  of  runs? 

Mr.  Hanley :  Each  man  has  got  his  own  combination,  and 
they  are  mad(^  up  of  different  trips  and  runs. 

Mr.  Stone :  About  how  many  different  combinations  of 
runs  are  there  on  the  Illinois  Centi'al.' 

Mr.  Hanley :     AVe  have  thirty-nine  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Stone:  About  what  is  the  spread  in  hours  and  the 
mileage  of  these  combinations;'  Can  you  give  the  Board  a  fair 
estimate? 

Mr.  Hiinley  :  Well,  the  s))read  in  hours  ranges  from  about 
eleven  hours  ami  twentj'  minutes  to  eighteen  hours  and  seventeen 
minutes.  The  mileage  would  run  f  I'om  about  eighty-eight  miles 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-two  miles,  would  be  the  spread. 

Mr.  Stone :  Rather  than  take  up  the  time,  with  your  per- 
mission, gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  have  this  in  the  record,  show- 
ing the  time  from  going  on  duty  until  tinal  release  of  the  different 
combinations. 

The  Chairman  :     Very  well. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 
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FKOM  TIME  OF  GOING  ON  DUTY  UNTIL  FINAL  KELEASE. 


Hours.      Minutes.      Miles. 


Comb. 


1 

13 

50 

138 

2 

14 

20 

129 

3 

13 

50 

134 

4 

14 

— 

138 

5 

11 

30 

100 

6 

11 

20 

142 

r 

12 

20 

114 

8 

12 

09 

99 

9 

11 

32 

106 

10 

11 

40 

113 

11 

11 

35 

99 

12 

11 

47 

113 

13 

11 

31 

103 

14 

12 

09 

99 

15 

11 

47 

99 

16 

11 

32 

99 

17 

12 

— 

88 

18 

11 

52 

103 

19 

12 

12 

99 

20 

16 

24 

113 

Hours.      Minutes.      Miles. 


21 

16 

40 

109 

22 

17 

42 

131 

23 

12 

50 

100 

24 

12 

15 

100 

25 

11 

55 

100 

26 

12 

05 

100 

27 

17 

35 

100 

28 

18 

17 

100 

29 

18 

15 

100 

30 

13 

22 

90 

31 

13 

25 

104 

32 

16 

52 

135 

33 

17 

40 

114 

34 

14 

05 

122 

35 

14 

18 

125 

36 

12 

20 

126 

.•!7 

17 

50 

126 

38 

11 

45 

57 

(plus  8 

hours  heatiug 

cars) 

39 

12 

28 

25 

(Plus  9  hours  irregular  service) 


Mr.  Stone :  I  wish  you  would  describe  some  of  these  com- 
binations to  the  Board,  and  show  how  they  are  made  up. 

Mr.  Hanley :  I  will  describe  combination  No.  1.  The  com- 
bination, as  I  answered  here  before,  is  made  up  of  different  trips, 
consisting  of  from  one  to  four  trips  in  a  combination. 

Combination  No.  1 :  The  engineer  is  required  to  be  on  duty 
at  4 :40  A.  M. ;  leave  the  roundhouse  at  4 :50  A.  M. ;  leave  Chicago, 
that  is,  Randolph  street,  at  5 :20  A.  M. ;  goes  to  Flossmore  and 
returns  to  Chicago,  and  if  on  time,  is  released  at  the  roundhouse 
at  8 :40  A.  M. 

He  again  goes  on  duty  at  12  o'clock  noon;  leaves  roundhouse 
at  12:10  P.  M.;  leaves  Chicago  at  12:40  P.  M.;  goes  to  Blue 
Island  and  returns  to  Chicago  at  3:30  P.  M. ;  takes  coal  and 
water  and  leaves  Chicago  again  at  3 :55  P.  M.  Makes  trip  to 
Harvey  and  return,  arriving  at  Chicago  at  6:10  P.  M.,  released 
at  the  roundhouse  at  6 :30  P.  M. 

Total  miles  run,  138  miles ;  144  regular  stops,  from  the  time 
of  going  on  duty  to  release  on  completion  of  final  trip,  thirteen 
hours,  fifty  minutes.  The  time  actually  on  duty  and  performing 
service  is  ten  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Stone :     In  that  com])ination,  Mr.  Hanley,  you  say  you 
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are  required  to  be  on  duty  at  4:40.  At  wliat  time  would  you 
have  to  get  up  in  order  to  be  there? 

Mr.  Hiink^y :  If  I  get  anything  to  eat,  I  wouhl  have  to  be 
up  one  hour  before  that,  at  least. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  would  be  3:40  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Hanley :  It  would  depend  on  where  I  lived  in  the  city. 
If  I  lived  far  out  I  would  have  to  get  up  much  earlier ;  if  I  lived 
close  to  the  27th  street  roundhouse,  I  would  have  to  get  up  at 
least  one  hour  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Stone :  Take  another  combination,  a  combination  like 
No.  32,  and  explain  that  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Hanley:  On  combination  No.  32  the  engineer  is  re- 
quired to  go  on  duty  at  6:28  A.  M.,  leaves  Blue  Island  at  6:58 
A.  M.,  arrives  at  Chicago  at  7  :46  A.  M.,  and,  if  on  time,  is  re- 
leased at  the  roundhouse  at  8 :16  A.  M.  He  goes  on  duty  again 
at  3 :05  P.  M.,  leaves  roundhouse  at  3 :15  P.  M.,  leaves  Chicago, 
Bandolph  street,  at  3  :45  P.  M.,  for  Madison,  and  returns  to 
Chicago  at  6 :35  P.  M. ;  takes  coal  and  water  and  leaves  Chicago 
at  6 :45  P.  M.  for  Blue  Island ;  returns  to  Chicago  at  9 :15  P.  M., 
again  takes  coal  and  water,  cleans  his  fire  if  necessaiy,  and  leaves 
for  Blue  Island  at  10  P.  M.,  arriving  at  Blue  Island  11 :05  P.  M., 
is  released  at  11 :20  P.  M.  Total  miles  run,  135  miles ;  regular 
stops  made,  140 ;  time  from  going  on  duty  until  final  release,  16 
hours,  52  minutes;  time  actually  on  duty  and  performing  service, 
10  hours  and  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  the  broken  doses,  in  the  way  that  is  made 
up,  when  does  this  man  get  any  rest? 

Mr.  Hanley :  AVell,  he  has  two  oE  periods  in  the  24  hours, 
and  he  would  have  to  go  to  bed  twice,  once  in  Chicago  and  once 
in  Blue  Island. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  mean  at  Blue  Island  he  is  released  at 
11 :20  P.  M.  and  goes  on  duty  again  6 :28,  probably  having  to  get 
up  at  5  o'clock,  so  he  gets  about  four  hours  and  a  half  sleep 
there,  if  he  went  right  to  sleep? 

Mr.  Hanley:  Yes,  if  he  went  to  bed  and  did  not  get  any 
lunch. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  one  is  released  at  Chicago  at  8  :16  in  the 
morning  and  returns  at  3 :05  in  the  afternoon,  and  with  the  time 
to  get  something  to  eat,  he  could  go  to  bed  and  sleep  three  or 
four  hours? 
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Mr.  Hanley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  The  only  way  this  man  can  get  his  rest  is  by 
going  to  bed  twice  in  24  hours'? 

Mr.  Hanley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  He  does  not  get  eight  hours'  uninterrupted 
rest  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Hanley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  that  a  fair  average  of  the  runs,  Mr.  Hanley 
— about  the  general  time  on  duty? 

Mr.  Hanley:  I  think  that  would  bo  about  a  fair  average 
of  the  good  and  bad  ones. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  now,  you  have  been  in  this  service  for 
sis  years;  you  are  probably  getting  along  towards  one  of  the 
better  combinations;  about  how  much  money  do  you  average 
per  month"? 

.  Ml-.  Hanley :     If  I  work  every   day  I  make  $141.70  per 
month. 

Mr.  Stone :  Would  it  be  safe  to  say  it  was  a  fair  average 
for  suburban  men  that  they  would  run  around  $140  to  $145? 

Mr.  Hanley:     Yes,  sir,  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Stone :  There  are  some  one  or  two  combinations  with 
the  longer  Iiours,  that  run  a  little  higher,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Hanley:  Well,  we  have  one  run  that  I  remember  of, 
that  has  pretty  fair  hours,  that  runs  higher. 

Mr.  Stone :     But  he  makes  it  in  mileage,  longer  miles  ? 

Mr.  Hanley :     Yes,  he  makes  more  miles  than  what  I  make. 

Mr.  Stone :  But,  it  is  really  a  fact  that  a  man,  in  order  to 
earn  this  money,  must  take  up  most  of  his  day  and  most  of  the 
night,  in  order  to  get  it  ?    It  means  long  hours  ? 

Mr.  Hanley:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  a  man  in 
this  suburlian  passenger  service  should  work  these  longer  hours 
than  the  man  in  road  service,  for  the  same  money? 

Mr.  Hanley :     No. 

Mr.  Stone:     Or  in  order  to  make  a  day's  woi'k? 

Mr.  Hanley :     No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Hanley,  the  run  on  which  you  would  get, 
if  you  worked  every  day,  $140.70,  just  what  is  that  run? 
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Mr.  Hanley :     That  is  combination  14. 

Mr.  Slieean:     I  wish  you  would  give  us  just  what  that  is. 

Mr.  Hanley:     The  work  done? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes ;  the  hours  and  miles,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hanley:     Would  you  want  the  time? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Stone :     Just  read  it  if  j'ou  have  it. 

Mr.  Hanley:  I  go  on  duty  at  Burnside  at  6:40  A.  M. 
I  leave  Burnside  at  7 :10  A.  M.  Arrive  at  Chicago  at  7 :45  A.  M. 
H  I  don't  get  blocked  going  to  the  roundhouse,  I  would  be 
released  at  8 :05  A.  M. 

I  again  go  on  duty  at  10 :55  A.  M.  Leave  Randolph  Street 
at  11:25  A.  M.  Arrive  at  67th  Street  at  11:55  A.  M.  Leave 
67th  Street  at  12:05  P.  M.  Arrive  at  Randolph  Street  at  12:35 
P.  M.  Take  coal  and  water,  clean  our  ash  pan,  tend  to  the  fire 
if  necessary,  and  leave  Randolph  Street  again  at  1 :25  P.  M. 

67th  Street  at  1 :55  P.  M.  Leave  67th  Street  for  Chicago, 
Randolph  Street,  at  2:05  P.  M.  Arrive  Randolph  Street  at 
2 :35  P.  M. 

Again  take  coal  and  water,  tend  to  our  ash  pan  and  fire  if 
necessary,  we  have  to  dump  the  pan  anyway,  and  leave  for  Blue 
Island  at  3 :20  P.  M.  Arrive  at  Blue  Island  at  4 :15  P.  M.  Leave 
Blue  Island  at  4:30  P.  M.  Arrive  at  Randolph  Street  at  5:30 
P.M. 

We  take  water  there,  sometimes  coal.  Dump  our  pan  and 
leave  again  at  5 :50  P.  M.  Arrive  at  Burnside,  our  tie-up  point, 
at  6:34  P.  M.  If  we  don't  get  any  delays  I  would  be  released 
about  6:50  P.  M. ;  put  our  train  away  and  the  engine  on  the 
cinder  pit. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  on  this  particular  run  of  yours,  the 
spread  there  is  from  6:40  A.  M.  until  about  6:50  P.  M.? 

Mr.  Hanley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  average  earnings  of  the  men  in  the 
suburban  service  are  something  about  the  same  as  yours,  $140 
to  $145  a  month? 

Mr.  Hanley :    I  think  that  would  be  a  fair  average  to  strike. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Are  those  trips  that  you  make  to  67th  Street, 
local  or  express? 

Mr.  Hanley:     They  are  local. 

Mr.  Sheean :     All  local  runs  ? 
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Mr.  Hanley :     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieean:  All  of  the  suburban  service  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  under  the  present  schedule,  is  covered  by  payments 
per  trip,  is  it  not,  between  designated  points? 

Mr.  Hanley :  That  is  the  way  we  figure  it,  and  I  believe 
that  is  the  way  it  was  figured  in  making  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  schedule  itself  provides  for  so  much 
per  trip,  doesn't  it! 

Mr.  Hanley :     For  so  much  per  trip ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Between  designated  points'? 

Mr.  Hanley :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Between  67th  Street  and  Chicago;  between 
South  Chicago  and  return;  Grand  Crossing  and  return;  Ken- 
sington and  return;  Harvey  and  return,  and  so  on,  as  to  all  of 
these  designated  trips? 

Mr.  Hanley:     Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Hanley,  were  you  in  road  service  outside 
of  the  suburban  service,  before  you  went  into  the  suburban, 
service  ? 

Mr.  Hanley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  road  men  retain  seniority  rights  in  sub- 
urban service? 

Mr.  Hanley :     Well,  they  have  to  go  in  on  a  vacancy. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes ;  but  if  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  sub- 
urban service,  they  can  select  suburban  service  in  the  exercise 
of  their  seniority  rights  ? 

Mr.  Planley :     l^es,  if  there  seniority  will  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Sheoan :  Yes.  How  long  ha\'o  you  lieen  an  engineer 
altogether,  Mr.  Hanley? 

Mr.  Hanley :  I  was  examined  in  1896,  January,  1896,  and 
I  have  run  pretty  nearly  continuously  since  that  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  went  back,  firing  for  a  short  period  the  first  year.. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  on  what  division  did  you  run  ? 

Mr.  Hanley:  I  was  made  on  the  Illinois  division,  did  my 
firing  therfe,  and  was  promoted  there,  though  I  have  run  between 
Memphis  and  Vicksburg  on  the  Y.  &  M.  V. ;  I  ran  out  of  Water 
Valley  to  Canton,  and  Water  Valley  to  Jackson,  Tennessee;: 
and  I  ran  out  of  McComb  City  to  New  Orleans ;  and  McComb 
City  to  Canton;  and  I  ran  out  of  East  St.  Louis.  That  was 
temporary  service;   sent  down  there  to  relieve. 
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Mr.  Sliccan:  This  suhmhaii  iiiu  that  yoii  are  in  now,  you 
tooi<,  in  tho  ('X('rcis(>  of  seniority  rights? 

Mr.  Ilanley:     Yes. 

Mr.  Siieean :     Some  six  years  ago? 

Mr.  ITanley  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  this  service  now  you  live  ]iere  in 
Chicago,  and  yon  are  lionie  every  night,  so  far  as  your  work  is 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Hanley:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  these  runs  tliat  you  have  are  all  I'egu- 
larly  sclieduled  runs? 

Mr.  ITanley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  suburl)an  tracks  are  separate  from  the 
through  tracks? 

Mr.  Hanley:     Ves,  to  a  certain  ])oint. 

Mr.  Slieean :     Well,  how  far  out.' 

Mr.  llanley:  They  would  be  to  Kensington,  generally 
s])eaking,  and  from  Kensington  south. 

Mr.  Slieean:     To  Randoliih  Street? 

Mr.  Hanley:  Fi'oni  l\andol])h  street  to  Kensington.  That 
is,  now,  tlie  locals. 

M)'.  Shei'MM-     Pardon  nu- .' 

Mr.  Hanley:  The  local  sulnnhan  tracks  would  be,  and,  of 
course,  the  express  tracks  reach  from  Chicago  to  67tli  Street. 
Then  they  would  (li\crge  there  over  onto  the  local  suburban 
tracks,  or  ex])i'ess  suburbans. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  from  ()7th  Street,  on  south,  the  suburban 
tracks  on  which  both  the  locals  and  exjiresses  run  are  se]iai'ate 
from  the  through  tracks? 

Mr.  Hanley :     Tliat  is,  to  Kensington. 

Mr.  Sheean:     As  far  as  Kensington? 

^Ir.  Hanley:  Or  Blue  Island  Junction,  we  call  it.  That 
is  the  Western  Indiana  crossing  there. 

]\Ir.  Sheean:  From  67tli  Street  noiih  to  Bandolph  Street 
the  sul)urban  tracks  are  again  divided  between  the  through  and 
local  tracks? 

Mr.  Hanley:     Between  express  and  local. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes,  between  express  and  local  tracks. 

Mr.  Hanley:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  two  of  those  tracks  are  devoted  exchi- 
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sively   to   t-uburbau  servicL';  no  through  trains  o}><'rate  ou  the 
same  tracks? 

Mr.  Hanley:  There  are  four  of  those  tracks,  two  for  locals 
and  two  for  express. 

Mr.  Slieean:     P'rom  67tli  street  north  to  Randolph? 

Mr.  Hanley:  Well,  not  all  the  way  north.  You  see,  from 
43rd  street  down  we  have  not  as  many  tracks  as  we  have  from 
43rd  street  south.    Do  you  understand  ? 

Mr.  Sheeau :     In  the  suburban  service  ! 

Mr.  Hanley:  We  have  as  many  tracks,  but  tliey  would  not 
be  the  same  number.  We  have  six  tracks.  Two  of  those  tracks 
are  for  express  subui'bau,  and  two  for  local,  but  they  only  have 
two  from  43rd  street  down  for  tlie  freight  and  throu.siii  passen- 
ger. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  but  in  the  suburban  service,  the  foni' 
tracks  devoted  exclusively  to  suburban  service,  two  for  local 
and  two  for  express,  run  all  the  way  from  67th  street  to  Ran- 
dolph? 

Mr.  Hanley:     Run  all  the  way  from  67th  street  to  Harrison. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Oh,  yes,  to  Harrison  street,  and  then  all  the 
suburban  trains  come  in  on  the  same  tracks  at  Harrison  street? 

Mr.  Hanley:     From  Harrison  to  Randolph. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  the  operation  of  this  suburban  service 
there,  the  only  trains  that  run  on  these  tracks  are  reg'ularly 
scheduled  suburban  trains? 

Mr.  Hanley:  Well,  they  liave  the  right  to  use  the  tracks 
for  anything  they  feel  like,  to  diverge  any  trains  over  there  that 
they  might  have  to  run  there  for  any  cause. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  in  case  of  any  derailment  or  obstruction 
on  the  other  ti'acks  there  may  be  a  detour  to  those  tracks? 

Mr.  Hanley:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  in  the  regular  operation,  if  things  are 
designed  as  they  are  to  run,  you,  on  the  local  tracks  from  67tli 
street  to  Randolph,  have  nothing  to  look  out  for  except  the 
su])urban  trains  ? 

Mr.  Hanley:  That  would  be  all,  witlK>ut  they  divert 
something.  Of  course,  they  would  not  give  me  any  notice  of 
diverting  otlier  trains  over  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:     This  is  on  automatic  block,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hanley:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Slieean:     The  entire  distance  tliat  you  run  over! 

Mr.  Hanley:  Yes,  sir.  There  are  no  blo.cks  from  Blue 
Island  Junction  to  Blue  Island  and  return. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  what  is  that  distance? 

Mr.  Ilanley:  I  should  judge  al)out  between  five,  six  or 
seven  miles,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  These  engines  that  are  used  in  suburban 
service,  are  very  light  engines,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Hanley:     I  have  got  a  light  one. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Aren't  all  the  suburban  engines,  those  in 
suburban  service,  light,  rigid  frame  engines? 

Mr.  Hanley:  They  are  all  rigid  frame  engines.  Some  of 
them,  of  course,  we  call — some  of  them  are  big  suburban  engines, 
and  some,  like  I  am  running,  are  little  suburban  engines.  If  you 
compare  them  with  the  Mikado  road  engines,  or  the  big  pas- 
senger engines,  why,  thej'  would  be  lighter. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  do  these  engines  weigh  on  drivers,  do 
you  know — these  suburbans? 

Mr.  Hanley:  I  could  not  tell  you  that  now.  I  did  know, 
but  I  could  not  give  you  the  figures  now,  because  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:  The  arrangements  of  your  runs,  are  they  ar- 
ranged by  the  engineers,  or  by  the  master  mechanic? 

Mr.  Hanley:     The  combinations? 

Mr.  Park:     Yes. 

Mr.  Hanley:  Why,  the  trainmaster,  I  believe,  has  charge 
of  it,  and  he  calls  in  the  traveling  engineers  to  help  him  out. 

Mr.  Park:  The  engineers  have  a  choice  in  that  arrange- 
ment; do  the  oldest  men  have  the  preferred  runs? 

Mr.  Hanley:  Yes,  you  pick  apeording  to  your  seniority 
there. 

Mr.  Park:  On  the  Blue  Island  run,  there  are  no  other 
trains  on  that  branch,  except  the  suburban  trains  and  an  occa- 
sional switch  engine. 

Mr.  Hanley:  They  send  switch  engines  over  there  and 
siich  as  that. 

Mr.  Park:     The  traffic  is  very  light  there? 

Mr.  Hanley:  I  would  call  it  so,  yes,  compared  with  our 
main  line. 
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Mr.  Park:  You  operate  the  suburban  service  very  free 
from  accidents,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Hanley:     I  didn't  get  your  question. 
Mr.  Park:     You  operate  the  suburban  trains  very  free  from 
accidents? 

Mr.  Hanley:     Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Mr.  Park:  You  handle  about  45,000  people  a  day  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Hanley:  Well,  I  heard  that  they  were  credited  at  one 
time  with  handling  48,000.  I  don't  know  exactly  now  what  they 
do  handle. 

Mr.  Park:  That  is  done  very  successfully;  that  is,  you 
have  no  accidents  that  you  know  of — fatalities  or  serious 
injuries  ? 

Mr.  Hanley :  I  don't  remember  of  any  with  the  passengers 
in  a  long  time.  Of  course,  once  in  a  while  a  passenger  might 
step  off — make  up  his  mind  that  he  wants  to  get  off  after  you 
start,  or  step  off  before  you  stop,  or  something  like  that,  and  he 
might  fall  dovni  and  hurt  himself. 

Mr.  Park:     The  trains  usually  keep  on  the  track? 
Mr.  Hanley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :  That  is  on  account  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
tracks  for  the  trains  exclusively,  and  the  automatic  sigTials.  You 
had  several  accidents  during  the  strike  in  the  suburban  service, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hanley:     I  don't  remember  anything  serious. 
Mr.  Park :     Some  accidents  occurred  on  the  South  Chicago 
line;  did  you  know  of  those? 

Mr.  Hanley:  "Where  there  was  personal  injury  connected 
with  it? 

Mr.  Park :  No,  where  the  trains  were  derailed  at  switches 
on  account  of  the  switches  being  tampered  with? 

Mr.  Hanley:  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  several  cases  of  that 
happening. 

Mr.  Park :     I  think  that  is  all. 

BE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  Mr.  Hanley,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  these 
suburban  trains  use  the  through  passenger  train  tracks? 

Mr.  Hanley :     They  do  from  Blue  Island  Junction  south  to 
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Plossniore,  or  Madison  or  Harvey,  or  any  point  that  they  might 
go  to,  south  of  Bhio  Island  Junction,  and  we  might  use  the 
through  passenger  tracks  right  out  of  12th  street,  providing 
our  tracks  were  obstructed,  from  any  cause. 

Mr.  Stone :  Eegardless  of  whether  they  are  obstructed  or 
not,  you  do  use  the  through  passenger  tracks  the  other  side  of 
Bluelsland? 

Mr.  Hanley :  Oh,  yes.  That  is  the  other  side  of  Blue 
Island  Junction.  Blue  Island  Junction,  you  should  remember, 
is  on  the  main  line  where  the  Blue  Island  branch  branches  off 
from  the  main  line — that  is  what  we  call  Blue  Island  Junction, 
which  is  just  south  of  Kensington  aliout  half  a  mile. 

Mr.  Stone  :  Take  a  morning  like  we  have  had  the  last  few 
mornings,  where  the  fog  is  very  thick  along  the  lake  front, 
doesn't  it  make  it  very  hard  picking  up  these  signals! 

Mr.  Hanley :     On  the  exjjress  tracks  it  does. 

Mr.  Stone :  Don't  they  have  a  business  men's  special  from 
Gary,  and  doesn't  that  use  the  main  through  passenger  tracks' 

Mr.  Hanley:  Yes.  Tlie  business  men's  special  from  Blue 
Island  uses  it,  and  the  business  men's  special  from  South  Chi- 
cago uses  it,  and  also  in  the  evening  they  use  it. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burgess  :  Mr.  Hanley,  isn't  this  suburban  service  very 
exacting?  in  regard  to  making  black  smoke? 

Mr.  Hanley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burgess:  And  they  do  run  a  great  number  of  subur- 
ban trains,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Hanley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Mr.  Park  asked  you  the  question  if  you  did 
not  have  several  accidents  during  the  strike,  and  you  answered 
yes.     "What  strike  do  you  allude  to? 

Mr.  Hanlej':  I  was  alluding  to  the  shop  strike,  about 
three  years  ago  this  winter.  The  shop  organizations  went  on  a 
strike  on  the  Illinois  Central  about  three  years  ago,  and  that 
is  what  I  understood  he  was  alluding  to. 

Mr.  Burgess:  There  has  been  no  strike  of  the  men  in  tlie 
train  service,  has  there? 

Mr.  Hanley:     No,  not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Burgess :     Mr.  Hanley,  the  purpose  of  your  testimony 
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is  to  tell  the  facts,  is  it  not,  in  regard  to  the  suburban  service? 

Mr.  Hanley:     That  is  what  I  am. 

Mr.  Burgess :  And  if  you  exercised  your  seniority  rights 
and  took  another  run,  some  engineer  would  have  to  be  in  the 
suburban  service,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Hanley:     That  is,  if  I  went  on  the  roadf 

Mr.  Burgess:     Yes. 

Mr.  Hanley:     Yes,  sure. 

Mr.  Park:  1  wanted  to  draw  out  from  the  witness  the 
exemption  from  risk  of  accident  in  the  suburban  service,  and  to 
intensify  that  by  illustrating  that  they  had  had  no  accidents  in 
the  service,  except  those  that  were  caused  by  some  outsider 
tampering  with  the  switches — ordinarily  they  operate  almost 
with  immunity  from  accidents. 

Mr.  Burgess:     You  alluded  to  the  shop  men's  strike! 

Mr.  Park:     Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess :     That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all,  Mr.  Hanley;  you  are  excused. 
(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  Stone :  Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  tlie  number'  of 
witnesses  we  desire  to  put  on  the  stand  in  direct  testimony,  or 
evidence.  Before  Mr.  Carter  starts  to  put  his  direct  testimony 
in,  I  should  like  to  submit  tliree  exhiltits.  Tlie  first  is  exhiliit 
No.  17. 

(The  document  so  otfered  and  identified  was  received  in 
evidence  and  thereupon  marked  "Employes'  Exhibit  No.  17, 
received  in  evidence  December  17,  1914.") 

Mr.  Stone:  This  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  a  question  under  discussion  the  other  day,  the  Brown  System 
of  I)isci])line.  I  want  to  show  to  you  how  the  system  of  disci- 
pline works  out,  and  while  this  ])articular  case  is  taken  fi-om  the 
Stockton  Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  tlie  same  ])lan  is  ]>racticed  throughout  the  country. 

It  shows  very  conclusively  to  us  how  the  man's  responsi- 
bility increases  with  these  long  trains,  and  it  also  shows  the 
further  fact  that  a  man  never  can  clear  his  record ;  that  it 
always  stands  against  him.  Take,  for  example,  this  case  of 
Engineer  James  Hallisey,  you  will  note  that  in  the  fourth  month 
and  twenty-ninth  day  of  1901  he  was  employed  on  the  lines  in 
Oregon.    On  April  1,  1904,  ho  was  transferred  to  the  Sacramento 
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dmsion,  uo  doubt  as  a  fireman.  You  will  note  in  the  transcript 
of  discipline  record,  that  on  August  fi,  1905,  he  had  sixtj'  days' 
discipline  record  for  causing-  accident.  Undoubtedly  at  that 
time  he  was  a  fireman.  This  was  cancelled  on  August  6,  1906, 
and  should  have  given  him  a  clear  record;  yet  it  still  stood. 
Again,  on  September  30,  1909,  he  was  given  fifteen  days  for 
responsibility  for  an  accident,  and  this  was  cancelled  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1909,  no  doubt  having  a  clear  record  of  several  months. 
Again,  further  down,  you  will  see  where  he  was,  on  September 
28,  1914,  given  ten  days  for  responsibility  for  a  break-in-two. 
Again,  on  October  14,  1914,  he  was  given  twenty  days'  respon- 
sibility for  a  break-in-two. 

It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  with  the  most  careful  handling 
of  these  long,  heavy  tonnage  trains,  they  occasionally  break 
their  trains  in  txvo,  in  stopping.  It  is  also  true  that  our  road 
foremen  of  engines  out  riding  on  the  road,  handling  these  same 
trains,  occasionally  break  trains  in  two,  in  stopping,  due  to  the 
different  kinds  of  brake  equipment,  and  due  to  the  different 
length  of  piston  travel  on  the  various  brakes,  and  also  due  to 
the  excessively  long  trains  with  so  much  slack. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  particularly  impress  upon  you,  is 
the  fact  that  though  a  man  may  clear  his  record  and  the  demerit 
mai-ks  against  him,  or  the  discipline  record  is  cancelled,  it  still 
remains,  and  they  have  the  right  to  refer  clear  back  to  it  and 
review  it  at  any  time. 

If  I  owed  a  man  a  debt  of  $1,000  and  paid  it,  I  would  con- 
sider the  debt  was  cancelled;  and  if  you  asked  for  my  record 
ten  years  afterwards,  I  would  not  expect  you  to  say,  "Well,  he 
does  not  owe  me  any  tiling  now.  but  ten  years  ago  he  did  owe 
me  a  thousand  dollars." 

Mr.  Park:  Would  not  the  fact  that  you  had  l)orrowed  that 
money  ten  years  ago  still  exist? 

Mr.  Stone:  If  I  paid  it,  it  is  cancelled,  it  is  done,  it  does 
not  stand  against  me  or  against  my  record. 

Mr.  Park:  Does  not  the  employe  pay  this  debt?  Is  not 
this  record  the  same,  to  illustrate,  as  driving  a  nail  into  a 
post? — if  you  pull  the  nail  out,  the  hole  is  there  yet?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  record  may  be  clear,  but  the  things  that 
occur  to  make  that  record,  of  course,  are  there  in  existence; 
they  cannot  be  absolutely  wiped  out.  because  they  did  occur. 
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Mr.  Stone:  But,  Mr.  Park,  if  that  is  true,  it  is  still  there; 
this  question  of  cancellation  and  clear  record  is  a  theory  and 
does  not  exist;  it  is  onlj^  a  theory. 

Mr.  Park:  I  think  you  niisunderstood  me.  The  man  may 
have  what  the  management  would  call  an  absolutely  clear  rec- 
ord, and  lie  would  be  commended  for  having  a  clear  record,  and 
an  annual  pass  given  him  for  himself  and  his  family  over  the 
entire  system,  because  he  did  have  a  clear  record;  but  still, 
he  may  have  had  reprimands  and  suspensions,  by  record  in  pre- 
vious years,  which  are  still  on  the  books  and  could  not  be  wiped 
out  without  destroying  the  books. 

Mr.  Stone :     Well- 
Mr.  Nagel:     Using  your  comparison,  Mr.  Stone,  if  a  man 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  lialiituai  borrower,  he  is  not  so 
apt  to  get  new  money,  is  he? 

Mr.  Stone :  If  he  has  always  paid  liis  debts  promptly,  yes, 
a  splendid  record. 

Mr.  Park :  But,  if  he  did  not  pay  them  promptly,  his  credit 
would  not  be  as  good. 

Mr.  Stone :  But  this  uum  did  jiay  his  debts  ;  and,  speaking 
of  the  re))rimand,  you  will  notice  on  May  8th,  1913,  he  was  repri- 
manded for  having  his  watch  compared  but  once.  That  would 
deprive  him  of  his  annual  pass  for  the  next  year,  if  ho  did  not 
get  that  reprimand  cl(>ar,  and  that  is  not  the  liad  feature  of  the 
whole  structure. 

It  does  not  end  there  with  tliat  road,  but  it  f()IU)\vs  him  to 
the  next  road.  He  will  go  over  and  get  service  on  some  otlier 
road,  and  when  tliey  write  back  for  his  record — 

The  Chairman:  Just  at  that  i^oint,  one  moment,  Mr.  Stone. 
Sup])ose  he  gets  into  trouble  there  on  the  road  on  which  he  is 
emjjloyed,  or  on  another  road  to  which  he  goes.  Is  the  fact  that 
he  had  a  record  which  was  bad,  but  had  been  cancelled,  used 
against  him? 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:     In  any  investi.s^ation  that  may  arise? 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes,  sir. 

On  a  foreign  road ''. 
Yes,  sir. 
That  is,  thev  call   \'ov  this  I'ecord  on  another 
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Mr.  IStoiic:  Tlicy  send  back  tlic  ictujid.  He  will  |i)()l)ably 
come  there  and  work  for  tliem  tliree  mouths  or  six  months  or 
eis^lit  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  he  is  called  in  and 
told  "Yonr  I'eference  is  not  satisfactory.  We  have  your  refer- 
ence from  a  foi-eii^ii  road,  and  it  is  not  satisfactory.  You  are 
out." 

Mr.  Park:  I  do  not  think  that  this  personal  record  is  ever 
exchanged  between  railroads. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  I  don't  think  anythin"-  about  it,  Mr. 
Chairman;  I  know  that  it  is  exchanged  between  railroads. 

Mr.  Park:     Between  some  railroads. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  you  will  excuse  the  term,  it  is  legitimate 
blackmail  or  blacklisting. 

The  Chairman:  Supjjose  he  is  given  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
by  cancellation,  by  the  road  em))loying  him,  and  then  he  gets 
into  trouble  again.  Is  the  fact  that  he  had  a  bad  record  prior 
thereto  used  against  him,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was 
cancelled  f 

Mr.  Stone:  Yes,  they  review  clear  back  to  the  beginning, 
and  bring  it  down  again,  and  I  think  either  Mr.  Park  or  Mr. 
Byram  will  say  that  that  is  done  on  their  road. 

Mr.  Park:  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Stone,  that  Mr.  Belnap, 
representing  the  Interstate  Commerce,  when  he  investigates  an 
accident,  investigates  the  records  of  those  who  may  be  im]ili- 
cated? 

Mr.  Stone:  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  true;  and  I  also  know 
it  is  true  that  a  great  many  sins  of  omission  and  commission  are 
charged  to  Mr.  Belnap,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of.  The  fear  that 
Mr.  Belnap  may,  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
come  along  and  investigate  some  man's  record,  has  made  many 
a  good  man  walk  the  plank. 

Mr.  Park:  The  railroads  are  censured  if  they  have  in  their 
employ  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  a  serious  violation  of  the 
rules;  the  managers  are  censui'ed  l)y  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  that  event,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Stone:     Are  you  asking  me  that  (piestion  ? 

Mr.   Park:     Yes,  as  taken  from  the  reports. 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes,  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Park:  And  in  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  investiga- 
tion bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  management 
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were  very  severely  censured  by  the  Interstate  Commerce!  Com- 
missiou  for  their  i)ractices  in  regard  to  discii)line,  were  tliey  not? 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  is  neither  the  time  or  pla,ce 
to  wasli  the  New  York  &  New  Haven's  dirty  linen;  but,  of 
course,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  go  into  it,  if  j^ou  like,  because 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  on  record  with  a 
signed  letter,  notifying  the  management,  eighteen  months  before 
it  happened,  that  that  very  identical  thing  would  hapi)en  unless 
they  took  some  precautions;  and  when  that  was  put  out  in  the 
investigation,  this  organization  was  censured  for  trying  to  "])ut 
the  company  in  bad." 

The  ])oint  T  want  to  make  is  this:  Take,  for  example,  the 
last  charge  there  that  caused  him  to  leave  his  job,  on  September 
14th,  1914,  he  was  given  twenty  da>s  for  the  resjionsibility  of  a 
break-in-two.  1  understand  from  in(iuiry  that  on  this  break- 
in-two  he  was  stop])ing  for  a  switch  to  head  in  for  a  passenger 
train,  and  caused  a  delay  to  the  ])assenger  train  on  account  of 
pulling  out  some  draft  rigging,  and  he  was  given  twenty  days 
for  it.  1  don't  know  whether  any  other  air  brake  expert  (-ould 
have  kept  that  ti'ain  from  breaking  in  two  or  not,  but  that  sim- 
\A\  goes  to  show  that  every  time  something  does  happen  to  cause 
a  delay,  some  man  has  got  to  take  the  blame  for  it,  and  the  road 
that  put  that  heavy  tonnage  cm  the  man  is  not  going  to  take  the 
blame,  but  the  delay  is  charged  to  Ihis  fellow  that  is  lugging 
away,  trying  to  inill  that  train. 

Mr.  .\agel:  I  seems  to  nw  to  be  the  more  .serious  i)oii]t, 
as  to  whether  these  discredits  are  reasonable  in  themselves,  or 
is  there  a  dis|)osition  to  put  upon  the  wrong  man  the  blame  for 
a  general  condition? 

Mr.  Stone:  f  think  we  will  be  alilc  to  prove  by  the  state- 
ment of  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  operating 
officials  in  the  Western  territory,  that  this  system  goes  clear 
down  through  railroading,  of  trying  to  shoulder  the  blame  on 
somebody  else,  clear  down  until  they  get  to  the  smallest  man. 

Mr.  Nagel:  If  that  is  so,  then  your  other  argument  that 
these  discretlits  are  kept  alive,  of  course,  becomes  very  serious. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  think  I  can  produce  a  statement  from  Mr. 
Park  to  that  eff(K't.  I  think  Mr.  Park  is  on  record  to  that  effect, 
that  that  is  the  serious  problem  of  railroading,  this  shifting  of 
responsibility. 
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Mi-.  I'urk :  Mr.  Stone,  this  is  what  tlic  uiaiiager  seems  to  be 
up  against.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  last 
report,  1918.  on  the  subjort  of  tlio  invostif>-ation  of  accidents,  say 
that : 

"During  the  year  ending  June  .'>0,  1913,  a  total  of  76  train 
accidents  were  investigated  by  the  Commission.  These  acci- 
dents comprised  51  collisions  and  25  derailments,  and  caused  the 
death  of  283  persons  and  the  injury  of  1,880  persons.  The  col- 
lisions investigated  were  responsible  for  221  deaths  and  1,174 
injuries,  and  the  derailments  caused  (52  deatlis  and  706  injuries. 

"The  Commission  again  is  comijelled  to  note  the  exceed- 
ingly large  projiortion  of  train  accidents  due  to  dereliction  of 
duty  on  tlie  part  of  employes.  Fifty-six  of  tlie  accidents,  inves- 
tigated during  the  year,  or  ne;irly  74  ])er  cent  of  the  whole 
number,  were  directly  caused  by  mistakes  of  employes.  These 
mistakes  w'ere  of  the  same  nature  as  those  noted  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  its  last  annual  rejjort,  namely,  disregard  of  fixed  signals; 
improper  flagging;  failure  to  obey  train  orders;  improper  check- 
ing of  train  register ;  misunderstanding  of  orders ;  occupying 
main  track  on  time  of  superior  train;  block  operator  allowed 
train  to  enter  occupied  block ;  dispatcher  gave  lap  order  or  used 
improper  form  of  order ;  o])erator  made  mistake  in  copying 
order;  switch  left  open  in  face  of  approaching  train;  excessive 
si)eed  ;  failure  to  identify  train  that  was  met." 

Now,  the  managers  are  trying  to  improve  that  condition  by 
these  efficiency  tests,  and  a  proper  discipline  record. 

You  refer  to  "this  lost  twenty  days,  for  responsibility  for 
break-in-two. "  Tliere  are  a  great  many  break-in-twos  which 
occur,  for  which  the  engineer  is  not  responsible;  but  if  he  comes 
u])  to  a  switcli  witli  a  long  train  and  attempts  to  start  before 
he  comes  to  a  stop,  or  undertakes  a  certain  manipulation  of  the 
brake  at  that  switcli  which  is  contrary  to  the  rules,  he  may  break 
the  train  in  two  and  cause  a  great  delay  to  a  passenger  train,  or 
a  mail  train,  tliat  is  ()uite  serious  to  the  railroad,  and  they  would 
1)e  fined  by  tlie  government  for  tlie  delay  lo  the  mail  train  under 
those  conditions. 

But,  T  do  not  undeistaiid,  that  every  engineer  is  held  re- 
sjionsible,  foi-  every  break-iii-lwo.     It  is  only  those  that,  after 
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investigation,  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  the  engineer  in 
violating  the  rules  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  believe  it  is  a  safe  statement  to  say  that  every 
time  something  happens  you  can  always  find  a  rule  that  is  vio- 
lated. It  is  also  true,  that  when  you  send  your  expert  road 
foreman  of  engines  out  on  the  road,  to  show  our  rnen,  many  of 
whom  have  been  in  tlie  service  for  years,  how  to  handle  these 
long  trains,  that  they  break  them  in  two  more  often  than  our 
men  do. 

I  wish  you  had  read  ahead  further  in  the  recommendation 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  shown  what  they 
recommend  as  the  thing  to  do  to  stop  all  this.  I  believe,  if  I 
recall  it, — it  has  been  quite  a  time  since  I  read  it,  but  I  believe, 
if  I,  recall  it  correctly,  that  they  recommended  the  installation 
of  automatic  block  signals  on  all  these  roads;  to  stop  all  of 
this. 

Mr.  Park :  I  think  the  railroads  are  agreed  as  to  that,  but 
the  question  is  where  to  get  the  money  to  put  in  the  automatic 
signals.  We  put  them  in  just  as  fast  as  we  can,  but  it  may  be 
a  question  of  a  better  bridge,  or  a  steel  bridge  instead  of  a 
wooden  one  that  is  liable  to  burn  out ;  or  it  may  be  a  question 
of  heavier  rails,  that  must  come  ahead  of  the  automatic  signal. 
But,  the  general  disposition  is  to  put  in  every  safeguard  that 
will  protect  the  lives  of  the  employes  and  of  the  passengers,  just 
as  qiiickly  as  the  money  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Stone  :  I  think,  Mi-.  Chairnuui,  a  little  later  on  we  will 
be  able  to  show  you  that  they  have  plenty  of  money  to  do  all 
these  things  with,  if  they  reaUy  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Park:     Well,  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  show  you.  Just  one 
more  thing,  Mr.  Chairm;\n,  and  I  am  through — 

Mr.  Burgess:  I  understand  you  are  going  to  some  other 
subject? 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess:  One  member  of  the  Board,  at  least,  would 
like  to  have  you  explain  what  is  necessary  to  cancel  a  discipline. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  first  discipline  recorded  on  your  exhibit 
here:  sixty  days  for  causing  accident.     I  note  it  is  cancelled 
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8/0/()(i.  W'luit  was  necessary  for  tliat  eu,«:iiiet'r  to  do,  to  cancel 
that  sixty  days? 

Mr.  Stone :  I  take  it  for  granted,  perhaps  a  year  or  two 
years'  perfect  record.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  nile  is  on 
the  Southern  Pacific.    Mr.  Campbell,  no  doubt,  can  explain. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Then,  are  we  to  understand  that,  in  order 
to  cancel  all  the  days  assessed  against  the  engineer  for  some 
accident,  or  some  alleged  offense,  that  there  must  bo  a  given 
period  of  perfect  record  ? 

Mr.  Stone:  Two  years'  perfect  service  would  cancel  sixty 
days,  so  the  chainnan  from  that  road  says. 

Mr.  Burgess:    Two  years? 

Mr.  Stone:     Perfect  service. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Two  years'  perfect  service  would  be  re- 
quired to  cancel  sixty  days'  discipline  record. 

Mr.  Stone:  Discipline  r(>oord,  not  actual  suspension,  but 
discipline  record. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  top  of  it  seems  to  show  that  this  is 
cancelled  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  the  date  which  was  given  me. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Imposed  8/6/05,  and  cancelled  8/6  06,  on 
the  top  line. 

Mr.  Burgess:  1  noticed  that,  Mr.  Sheean,  and  that  was 
one  of  the  reasons  for  asking  Mr.  Stone  the  question.  Now,  Mr. 
Stone,  are  we  to  understand  that  after  two  years'  perfect  serv- 
ice, and  after  probably  receiving  notification  that  this  offense 
was  cancelled,  that  the  offense  is  then  on  record  against  him, 
and  is  used  later  on  in  the  event  he  is  charged  with  some  other 
ol¥ensef 

Mr.  Stone  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burgess:     And  in  the  event  he  leaves  the  service? 

Mr.  Stone :  That  is  the  transcript  given  him  when  he 
leaves  the  service;  that  is  a  copy  of  what  is  given  him  when  he 
is  discharged  from  the  service. 

Mr.  Burgess :  In  the  event  he  leaves  the  service  and  goes 
to  another  railroad,  it  is  then  used  against  him? 

Mr.  Stone:  They  would  send  for  his  record,  and  they 
would  send  them  that  transcript. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Then,  can  you  give  us  any  reason  that 
would   furnisli  an  incentive  for  an  engineer  to  try  to  make  a 
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perfect  record,  if  this  cancellation  was  in  name,  rather  than  in 
fact? 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  if  his  rec- 
ord was  clear,  he  would  be  given  an  annual  pass  for  that  year. 
If  there  was  a  reprimand  standing  against  him,  or  his  record 
was  not  clear,  he  would  not  get  it.  That  is  about  the  only 
incentive  I  see. 

Mr.  Burgess :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:  There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  engineer, 
ordinarily,  to  have  a  clear  record,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Stone :  Absolutely,  every  man  takes  a  pride  in  his 
record. 

Mr.  Park :  He  feels  better  if  he  has  a  clear  record,  than 
if  he  has  something  hanging  over  his  head,  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Stone :  Very  much  so,  but  after  he  gets  a  dose  like 
that  for  three  years,  it  will  break  the  spirit  of  any  man  who  ever 
ran  an  engine. 

Mr.  Park :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the  engineers 
have  a  clear  record  right  along? 

Mr.  Stone:     Not  on  this  particular  road. 

Mr.  Park:  Is  not  this  an  exceptionally  bad  record  that 
you  are  submitting? 

Mr.  Stone:     No,  1  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Park:     It  looks  bad  to  me. 

Mr.  Stone :     There  is  a  lot  of  it,  but  it  is  not  bad. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Mr.  Stone,  which  is  the  better  record,  a  record 
which  shows  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  successful  service 
by  way  of  cancellation,  or  one  which  has  a  number  of  discipline 
records  which  have  been  cancelled? 

Mr.  Stone :  Every  man  would  nuich  prefer  to  have  a  clean 
record. 

Mr.  Nagel:     It  is  a  better  record,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stone :  Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  better  record  if  he  can  keep 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  Nagel:  How  can  the  management  close  its  eyes  to  the 
fact,  com])aring  tliese  two  records,  that  one  is  better  than  the 
other? 

Mr.  Stone:  AVe  do  not  ask  the  management  to  close  their 
eyes  to  a  man's  record,  but  we  often  think  that  a  man  has  a 
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record  ('liai',i;t'd  a.yaiiist  him  when  it  is  not  necessary  and  wlien  it 
is  not  deserved. 

Mr.  Naji^el:     That  is  the  other  point  to  which — 

Mr.  Stone :  AVe  have  never  been  able  to  agree  with  them  on 
that,  however. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Tiiat  is  a  separate  point,  as  to  which,  of  course, 
we  will  be  glad  to  hear;  but  assuming  that  the  record  is  true, 
it  seems  to  me  you  cannot  get  away  from  the  conclusion  that  the 
one  record  is  better  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  is  perhaps  true,  and  if  that  is  to  be  the 
system  of  discipline  for  men  on  railroads,  it  is  all  the  more 
reason  a  man  should  have  higher  pay  for  the  little  time  he  can 
keep  his  service  clear,  because  the  men  in  every  other  trade 
are  not  bothered  with  that  at  all.  "When  they  go  from  one  job 
to  another,  they  do  not  have  to  bring  a  record  with  them. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Of  course,  it  is  an  employment  of  great  re- 
sponsibility, and  those  things  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  Park:  I  think  the  Southern  Pacific  have  taken  a  spe- 
cial pride  in  their  exemption  from  accidents.  I  have  here  a 
memorandum  which  I  would  like  to  read  in  connection  with  this 
discipline : 

"The  Safety  First  movement  of  railroads  was  started  the 
year  1909  and  1910,  and  until  the  present  time  extends  over  the 
railroads  in  the  North  American  countries,  Japan  and  some  of 
the  South  American  countries. 

"The  late  E.  H.  Harriman  provided  a  fuud  for  medals  to  be 
awarded  to  thfe  American  steam  railroads  making  the  best  rec- 
ord in  accident  prevention  and  industrial  hygiene  affecting  the 
public  and  its  own  personnel  during  each  current  year. 

"The  first  award  of  this  medal  was  made  in  November, 
1913,  and  was  on  a  locomotive  mile  rim  basis.  There  were  forty- 
two  railroads  competing  for  the  prize,  making  mileage  of  812,- 
577,339. 

"The  first  prize — a  gold  medal — was  awarded  the  Southern 
Pacific  System.  A  replica  in  silver  to  the  member  of  the  Oper- 
ating Department  of  that  road  instrumental  in  bringing  these 
conditions  about  was  awarded  to  William  A.  Sproul,  president 
of  tlie  Southern  Pacific. 
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"The  replica  in  bronze  to  Mr.  William  Schwab,  conductor, 
Sacramento  Division,  Southern  Pacific. 

"The  award  of  medals  is  handled  by  the  American  Museum 
of  Safety  in  New  York,  who  at  the  time  these  awards  were  made 
to  railroads,  awarded  the  Scientific  American  medal  for  any 
defective  device  of  utility  which  best  serves  the  human  life  and 
limb;  the  Travellers'  Insurance  Medal  which  has  achieved  the 
most  safety  of  its  employes ;  the  LeAvis  Livingston  Seamen  medal 
for  prevention  of  occupational  diseases ;  the  Rathneu  Gold  Medal 
presented  by  an  Electrical  Company  in  Berlin  for  safety  in 
electrical  work ;  the  Anthony  N.  Brady  memorial  medals  to  the 
American  Street  Railroad  making  the  best  record  in  accident 
prevention  and  industrial  hygiene. 

"These  medals  consist  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze,  practically 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  E.  H.  Harriman  Medals." 

Now,  the  Southern  Pacific,  in  adopting  these  discipline 
methods  and  efficiency  tests,  seem  to  be  trying  to  do  that  which 
the  public  demand,  the  elimination  of  accidents  and  the  nearer 
approach  to  safety,  as  compared  with  the  European  railroads. 
They  accuse  us  of  not  having  the  methods  of  discipline  and  not 
having  those  things  that  prevent  tliese  accidents,  that  they  have 
in  the  older  countries;  and  I  do  not  tliink  there  is  any  object 
or  any  intention  to  be  harsh  with  the  emjiloyes.  It  is  simply  to 
have  them  drilled  properly  and  to  operate  their  trains  so  that 
they  will  go  over  the  road  in  safety. 

Mr.  Stone :  At  the  present  time  we  have  an  engineer  out 
of  duty  on  the  Atlantic  System.  Southern  Pacific  Lines  East, 
where  we  were  trying  to  straighten  up  his  record,  and  they 
never  said  a  word  about  the  demerit  marks  against  the  man 
until  we  have  destroyed  the  other  charges  against  him  and 
proved  him  innocent,  and  then  they  shoved  up  one  hundred 
and  thirty  demerit  marks  against  him,  and  he  is  out  of  employ- 
ment now. 

This  "Safety  First,"  leaving  all  sentiment  out  of  it,  and 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  we  are  all  interested  in  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  save  human  life— the  engineers  and  firemen  are 
all  vitally  interested  in  "Safety  First,"  because  they  are  the 
first  men  into  these  accidents,  and  we  are  not  anxious  to  pay 
their  insurance — but  this  "Safetv  First"  on  manv  of  our  rail- 
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roads,  yoii  know,  is  simply  a  .joivc.  1  do  not  mean  to  !)(•  sar- 
castic, Imt  if  you  wake  up  the  average  railroad  official  in  the 
middle  ot'tiu'  iiiijiit  and  siiake  him,  he  would  say  "Safety  First." 
And  yet  we  bring-  out,  and  here  is  the  testimony  of  different 
witnesses,  tliat  a  nuni  goes  out  in  a  cloud  of  steam  and  has  to 
slint  off  his  engine  in  ordei-  to  see  these  signals.  Take  the 
Burlington,  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  "Safety  First" 
in  tlie  West,  yot  it  was  stated  to  yon  by  tlie  last  witness  that 
the\  iiave  a  left-handed  engine  running  around  in  these  foi'eign 
yards  here,  where  tlie  man  is  on  the  opi)osite  side  of  the  signals, 
and  where  everybody  seeks  to  flag-  him.  There  is  not  any 
"Safety  First"  about  anything  of  that  kind.  We  are  as  strong- 
advocates  of  "Safety  First"  as  aiiybody  possibly  can  be. 

Another  thing,  and  I  am  done.  I  do  not  desire  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  Board  furtlier.  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
tlii'sc  labor  unions  ain]  their  executives  are  fighting  onh'  for 
more  money  and  less  hours.  But,  back  of  all  that  we  are  inter- 
ested in  tlie  uplift  and  upl)uilding-  of  our  organizations.  In 
other  words,  we  are  trying  to  lift  the  members  of  these  organi- 
zations to  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship.  And  I  say  it  witl:- 
out  fear  of  successful  (-(mtradiction,  that  these  railroad  organi- 
zations stand  second  to  none  in  the  standard  of  their  mem- 
bers who  make  u])  the  citizenship  of  this  country.  We  have 
alwa>  s  tried  to  have  every  man  take  a  civic  pride,  take  a  pride 
in  the  city  and  town  where  lie  lives,  and  take  an  interest  in  all 
kinds  of  work  going  on  in  the  community.  We  have  men  on 
school  boards  and  on  the  councils  of  different  towns,  trying  to 
improve  the  personnel  of  the  country  and  trying  to  liave  oni- 
men  lie  citizens  of  the  highest  type. 

1  want  to  file  another  exhibit  with  you,  to  show  you  wliat 
we  go  up  against.    This  is  exhibit  No.  18. 

(The  document  so  off'ered  and  identified  was  received  in 
evidence  and  thereui)on  marked  "Em]>loyes'  Exhibit  No.  18, 
received  in  evidence  December  17,  1914.") 

Mr.  Stone:  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  or  at  least  it  is  common 
rumor,  if  it  is  not  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  owned  the  state  of  California  for  years,  and  controlled 
it  politically;  and  so  long  as  things  went  along  all  right,  and 
our  men  followed  blindly  in  tlie  lead,  that  was  all  right;  but 
when  men  commenced  to  think  for  themselves,  it  was  all  wrong. 
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This  is  a  letter  from  a  conductor.  He  simply  aimouneed 
himself  in  a  card  in  the  paper  as  a  candidate,  subject  to  the 
Republican  primaries,  for  nomination  for  the  office  of  sheriff. 
Tliis  is  dated  Tucson,  Arizona,  July  4,  1914. 

Mr.  J.  (t.  C'omptou, 

( 'onductor — Tucson. 

Dear  Sir:  For  your  personal  information,  it  is  the  policy 
of  this  company  that  its  employees  be  not  permitted  to  enter  a 
political  race  for  a  municipal  or  state  office.  It  is  considered 
advisable  to  attend  strictly  to  the  business  of  railrnadinc:  and  let 
politics  alone. 

In  expressing  this  oi)inion,  it  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
this  comi)any  does  not  attempt  to  deny  any  man  his  i)olitical 
convictions,  but  this  should  not  be  understood  as  indicating  that 
our  em})loyees  should  take  a  prominent  part  in  ])olitical  line-ups 
or  run  for  office. 

I  have  noted  in  the  Tucson  papers  a  card  from  you  announc- 
ing your  candidacy  for  sheriff,  Pima  County,  and  if  you  desire 
to  run  for  that  office  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  resign  your 
position  with  this  company. 

(Signed)     T.  H.WILLIAMS, 

Superintendent. 

He  couhl  not  even  be  a  candidate  for  an  office  without  re- 
signing his  position,  to  say  nothing  about  election.  There  would 
have  been  time  enough  to  have  said  to  him  that  he  should  resign, 
if  he  was  elected ;  but  he  could  not  even  be  a  candidate. 

The  same  liolds  good  if  a  man  wants  to  run  for  a  member  of 
the  school  board,  or  councilman  in  his  ward.  And  I  believe  it 
is  only  one  ste])  further  to  issue  a  bulletin  next  year  and  say 
"You  must  all  join  the  Methodist  Cliurch."  It  is  along  the 
same  line. 

Mr.  Park:  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Stone,  that  to  liave  an 
official  or  employe  running  for  i)olitical  office  comjiromises  the 
company  1'  They  are  not  unwilling,  if  he  wants  to  lay  oft"  and 
take  a  leave  of  absence,  and  enter  the  race  for  some  office,  and 
leave  the  service,  if  he  gets  it;  they  are  not  imwilling  he  should 
do  that. 

Mr.  Stone:     This  does  not  say  so.     It  says,  if  you  desire  to 
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run  for  that  olHcc,  it  will  be  uecossary  foj-  you  to  ressi^ii,  not  lay 
off,  from  the  service  of  this  company. 

Mr.  Park:  Does  that  apply  to  all  employes  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific"? 

Mr.  Stone:  In  road  service,  yes.  I  have  another  one  here 
!iK)n,<>-  the  same  line. 

I  also  wish  to  file  Exhibit  No.  19,  on  the  same  subject. 

(The  document  so  offered  and  identified  was  received  in 
evidence  and  thereupon  marked  "Employes'  Exhibit  No.  19, 
received  in  evidence  December  17,  19] 4.") 

Mr.  Stone  (reading): 

"Office  of  R.  J.  Clancy, 
Assistant  to  General  Manager. 
Southern  Pacific  Company. 

June  26,  1914. 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Ingram, 

Box  11,  Sparks,  Nevada. 
Dear  Sir:    I  have  yours  of  June  20,  from  which  I  infer  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Robert  F.  Cole  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
legislature  from  that  district. 

I  know"  Mr.  Cole  very  well  and  favorably,  and  if  I  did  not, 
your  endorsement  of  him  would  be  sufficient.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  because  of 
the  numerous  instances  arising  at  various  points  on  the  line 
where  employes  are  being  encouraged  to  engage  in  politics  and 
run  for  office,  about  two  months  ago  issued  a  ruling  prohibiting 
employes  from  doing  so.  For  this  reason  an  employe  cannot 
engage  actively  in  politics  without  leaving  the  service. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  that  would  come  from 
having  men  in  the  legislature  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
railroad  hiisiness,  but  in  the  light  of  instructions  issued  by  the 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  employes  of  the  Company 
in  any  branch  of  the  service  cannot  aspire  to  office  without  first 
resigning  from  the  service. 

Tiiank  >ou  for  bringing  this  to  my  attention'  and  hoping 
that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  when  I  am  out  on  the 
line  in  your  territory,  I  am, 

Verv  truly  vours, 

"(Signed)     R.J.CLANCY." 
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Mr.  Park:     Who  was  Mr.  Ingram? 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Ingram  is  our  local  Secretary-Treasurer 
at  Sparks,  Nevada. 

Mr.  Park:     He  is  an  engineer! 

Mr.  Stone :  Yes,  sir,  and  this  man  Cole,  who  wanted  to  run 
for  the  legislature,  is  a  fireman  in  the  employ  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  at  Sparks,  Nevada.  I  simply  bring  this  out 
to  show  that  while  they  do  not  exactly  disfranchise  a  man,  it  has 
that  effect.  It  is  all  right  to  say  that  if  a  man  does  not  like 
these  regulations  he  can  quit,  but  the  average  man  cannot  quit ; 
he  is  compelled  to  work  and  make  a  livelihood. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  about  this 
Exhibit  17.  Apparently  the  rules  of  most  of  the  roads  on  which 
they  have  this  BrowTi  system- — I  haven't  the  Southern  Pacific 
before  me — but  isn  't  there  a  provision  generally  in  the  schedules, 
that  no  engineer  shall  be  disciplined  or  discharged  and  no 
demerit  marks  entered  in  his  record  without  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Stone:  I  think  that  is  true,  but  it  is  not  always  fol- 
lowed out.  For  example,  we  have  here  a  ten  day  demerit  mark 
entered  against  an  engineer  on  the  Atlantic  System  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  for  a  drawhead  accident  that  he  never  knew 
anything  about  until  after  he  had  been  notified  that  the  demerits 
had  been  given  him. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  that  is  the  case,  some  local  superintendent 
has  violated  the  specific  provisions  of  the  schedule  of  the  SoiTth- 
ern  Pacific. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  reply  to  that,  I  would  like  to  say  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  work  of  myself  and  my  associates  and  the  com- 
mittee work  of  this  organization  is  because  of  some  local  official 
violating  some  particular  article  of  an  agreement.  If  they  all 
lived  up  to  the  provisions,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  six 
men  in  the  field  and  have  all  of  these  general  committees. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  the  imposition  of  the  demerit  marks, 
as  I  understand  one  of  the  questions  asked,  some  complaint  was 
made  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  certain  demerit 
marks  imposed,  and  I  want  some  light  on  the  question  whether 
the  schedules  do  not  ordinarily  make  provision  that  no  demerit 
mark  shall  be  charged  against  the  engineer's  record  until  after 
the  company  has  made  a  proper  investigation  or  unless  he  has 
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ill  writhii;-  waived  the  iiivesti,natiou  ami  agreed  to  the  charges 
against  his  I'ecord — some  similar  provision. 
Mr.  Stone :     Something  along  tliat  line. 
Mr.  Slieean:     And  the  same  riglit  of  appeal  is  to  apply 
here  that  is  given  in  the  case  of  actual  discipline  on  some  roads, 
that  ordinarily  obtains  with  reference  to  the  paper  discipline. 

Mr.  Stone:  Yes.  For  example,  if  a  man  is  given  ten  de- 
merits, it  would  probably  cost  the  organization  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  committee  work  to  appeal  on  up  to  the  different  officials 
to  get  that  removed,  and  a  great  many  times  the  man  will  say 
that  he  will  let  it  go,  that  he  had  rather  accept  it  than  to  put  the 
organization  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a]jpealing  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  keeps  building  up  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Your  com])laint,  then,  is  against  the  iionesty 
of  purpose  of  certain  jiarticular  individuals,  on  different  roads, 
rather  than  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  rules  and  regTilations 
which  the  management  of  these  roads  promulgate  as  between 
their  employes  and  themselves  t 

Mr.  Stone :  My  complaint  is  against  the  rotten  system  of 
tliscipline  where  a  man  can  never  get  his  record  clear,  and  it 
follows  him  over  onto  the  next  two  or  three  roads  where  he  may 
get  jobs. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  that  is  a  truthful  record,  nuule  after  a  full 
hearing,  do  you  think  it  is  improper  that  railroads  should  keep 
records,  in  accoi-dance  with  the  actual  facts,  so  that  in  case  they 
have  to  meet  any  charge  that  they  contiime  in  their  emj^loy  peo- 
ple known  to  be  habitually  careless  or  negligent,  that  they  shall 
falsify  their  records? 

Mr.  Stone :  No,  sir,  we  do  not  ask  the  railroads  to  falsify 
their  records;  neither  do  we  want  the  railroads  to  put  a  record 
on  an  innocent  man  to  relieve  some  operating  official,  as  they 
sometimes  do. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then  the  complaint  is  not  as  to  the  record 
but  as  to  the  way  in  which  some  officials  make  that  record? 

Mr.  Stone:  The  principal  complaint  of  the  record  is  that 
a  man  can  never  get  his  record  clear.  Even  when  he  is  dis- 
charged and  has  i^aid  the  full  penalty  of  his  crime,  it  follows 
him  onto  some  other  road  and  then  meets  him  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  I  understand  that  the  complaint  is  that 
if  a  man  has,  at  some  time,  failed,  but  that  has  been  cancelled 
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by  subsequent  good  behavior,  that  it  is  the  position  of  the  organ- 
ization which  you  represent  that  his  record  should  be  precisely 
the  same  as  a  man  who  had  never  failed  and  who  had  not  had 
to  have  it  wiped  out  by  a  subsequent  good  record  t 

Mr.  Stone :  For  example,  it  takes  95  demerit  marks  on  this 
particular  i-oad  to  discharge  a  man.  When  you  have  received 
95  you  are  discharged — 90,  they  say.  What  I  mean  to  say  is 
this,  if  I  had  50  demerit  marks  and  I  had  cleared  that  record,  if, 
for  some  offense  I  get  30  more,  after  my  record  has  been  cleared, 
I  do  not  want  them  to  go  back  and  add  the  60  that  I  had  cleared 
•with  30  given  me  now,  and  to  say  "Your  page  is  full,"  and  I 
am  discharged ;  and  that  is  what  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  record  does  now  show  that,  does  it  ?  This 
shows  95  as  to  which  there  had  been  no  cancellation  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  thiiLk  any  of  these  operating  ofticials  will  say 
to  you  that  they  reserve  the  right  to  refer  clear  back  to  the 
beginning  and  review  your  record  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  asks 
that  we  be  furnished  with  a  case  in  which  cancelled  demerit 
marks  were  used  as  the  basis  for  discharging  a  man.  I  under- 
stood from  this  that  there  were  at  this  time  95  uncancelled,  and 
if  the  practice  is  to  actually  make  use  of  cancelled  demerit 
marks  in  discharging  any  individual,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
case. 

Mr.  Stone :  All  right,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  some. 
This  last  assessment  of  twenty, — you  will  notice  he  got  twenty 
days,  while  before  that  they  had  never  given  him  but  ten. 

Mr.  Park:  Oh,  yes,  he  got  sixty  in  one  case  and  thirty  in 
another. 

Mr.  Stone :  For  breaking  a  train  in  two  he  only  got  ten. 
The  price  went  up  after  they  got  ready  to  discharge  him. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Mr.  Stone,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  strike 
on  the  Southern  Pacific;  the  recent  trouble  there,  I  mean,  with 
the  trainmen,  including  of  course  the  engineers  and  firemen — 
was  that  not  due  to  discipline,  to  a  very  large  extent? 

Mr.  Stone:  I  think  the  trouble  was  they  had  a  lot  of  disci- 
pline cases  that  they  were  xmable  to  adjust. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Which  led  to  a  stoppage  of  that  line  for 
three  days? 
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Mr.  Stone:  Yes,  sir,  the  four  organizations  went  in  the 
strike.  It  became  so  ranlc  that  they  finally  decided  that  for- 
bearance had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  they  struck  because 
they  could  not  adjust  these  cases. 

Mr.  Burgess:  There  were  no  demands  for  increased  com- 
pensation or  better  working  conditions? 

Mr.  Stone:  No,  the  only  thing  in  God's  world  they  wanted 
was  a  square  deal  and  they  didn't  get  it. 

Mr.  Park:  Didn't  they  want  the  records  adjusted  after 
they  were  made;  each  time  ten  demerits  Avere  given,  that  they 
would  come  in  and  make  an  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Stone:  I  will  be  very  glad  to  file  T\dth  the  Board,  if  it 
is  germane  to  the  subject,  the  entire  ease  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
in  all  four  organizations,  and  what  they  struck  over. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  I 
will  read  from  page  683  of  the  proceedings  of  December  9th: 

"Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  then,  under  3  (b),  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  you  did  obtain  information  as  to  what  part  of  the 
3.44  years  Avas  put  in  at  firing  and  what  part  as  an  engineer. 

"Mr.  Carter:  I  did  not;  but  if  the  Board  will  permit  it, 
we  will  recall  the  exhibits  or  volumes,  and  I  will  have  that  state- 
ment for  you  witlun  a  very  short  time. 

"Mr.  Sheean:  I  understand  that  the  basic  fig-ures  are  sim- 
ply here  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  Board  or  to  either  of  the 
parties,  for  such  purposes  as  they  may  be  needed. 

"Mr.  Carter:  My  reply  was  predicated  upon  the  under- 
standing that  you  wanted  that  information.  I  will  prepare  it  for 
you. 

"Mr.  Sheean:  If  that  can  be  readily  prepared,  Mr.  Carter, 
I  should  like  very  much  to  have  it." 

By  referring  to  Exhibit  8,  the  matter  under  discussion  was 
tliat  which  apjiears  in  the  first  paragraph  beneath  the  table.  I 
will  rcail : 

"It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  average  age  as  engineer 
of  each  of  these  firemen  was  3.44  years." 

The  table  referred  to  is  found  on  pages  32  and  33.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  request,  the  information  has  been  prejiared,  and 
I  shall  ask  that  it  be  read  into  the  record,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
have  a  sufficient  number  printed  for  exhibits. 
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I  may  say  that  in  the  prejiaration  of  this  specific  inforiua- 
tion,  we  find  that  there  are  some  inconsistencies  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  in  Form  15.  For  instance,  they  may  give  the 
date  of  the  promotion  of  the  fireman,  as  liis  first  date,  and  then 
show  how  many  years  of  service,  and  so  forth,  as  fireman  or 
engineer,  and  the  two  combined  may  not  be  qnite  as  much.  The 
conflicts,  however,  are  not  of  great  importance ;  l)ut  they  are 
such  as  to  mali;e  this  statement  slightly  different.  You  will  note 
by  referring  to  the  table  on  pages  32  and  33,  Table  6  of  Ex- 
hibit 8,  that  there  is  no  average  at  the  foot  of  that  table ;  but  in 
the  paragraph  quoted,  I  say,  "It  appears  in  this  table  tliat  the 
average  age  as  engineer  of  each  of  these  firemen  was  3.44  years." 
We  find  that  by  taking  each  individual  report  and  ignoring 
some  of  the  contradictions  we  liad  found,  it  has  increased  to  four 
years  and  two  days,  which  is  somewliat  longer  than  we  had  first 
reported.  We  find  that  the  total  number  of  seniority  districts 
reported  is  312,  and  the  average  seniority  of  the  oldest  engineer 
then  firing  on  each  district  was  four  years  and  two  days.  The 
average  time  worked  as  engineer  was  two  years,  two  months 
and  eleven  days.  The  average  time  worked  as  fireman  was 
one  year,  six  months  and  eleven  days.  The  average  time  not 
accoimted  for  was  three  months  and  ten  days.  It  is  that  average 
time  not  accounted  for  that  makes  the  discrepancy  between  3.44 
years,  as  it  appears  in  Exhibit  8,  and  4  years  and  2  days,  as  it 
appears  in  this  table,  wliich  I  shall  ask,  with  your  ]iermission, 
to  have  placed  in  the  record  of  today's  proceedings. 

The  tables  showing  "Engineers  Longest  in  Service  (As 
.Such)  Firing  Locomotives  on  February  1st,  1914,"  are  as 
follows : 

Enoinkkrs  Longest  in  Service  (As  Such)  Firinc  Locomotives 
ON  February  L  1914. 

Seniority  as     Wuikfcl  as      Worked  aa 
Railroads  and  District  Name  of  Engineer  Kirlns         EnKlneer         EnKlneer         Fireman 

The  Atcliison,  Topeks  &  Santa  .  .  «  .  I"  .  .  ?> 

Fe     Railway     Company  y-  J'  «  f-  g  ^  '■'  2  Q 

(Eastern    I.ines) —  >-:Q  S^^D^^-Q 

Illinois    District    Kipp.    Otto    G .'!  9  2.".  ..  26  lr>  ..  3  10 

Missouri   District    Tletge.    Homer    r.  ."i  24  ..  .'U  7  6  4 

Eastern  District    Spaulding,     C.     W r.  ]!l  .  .  S  10  .  .  1  15 

.Southern   Kansas  District ...  .  Peckham,     R.     D r>  0  4  ..  2  ..  ..  62  .. 

Middle    District    .Tohnson,     Charles     :i  2  !l  ..  2S  ..  ..  U  .. 

Oklahoma    District    Haynes.    Clir.ton    r 4  II  10  1"  ..  ..  411 
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District     ., 

The  Hallli 

re   &   Ohio, 

ChUa- 

CO   Ter 

ni 

nal  Railroad  Com- 

Iian.v— 

aham.     r.     ,7. 


adlan    Northern    Railv 


W3r 


■® 
Canadian     Pacillc     R  i 

(Western  Lines)- 
Manltoba  District  . 
Saskatchewan  Distr 
Alberta  District  .  . 
British    Columbia    O 


ilpeB      *      rncIHe 


•l,iinn..n.      .Fcihr 


Hlin.ok.     li.     F.. 


•BlMckhall.    W, 


Western     Kail- 


Ka.stcrn    Division    sl.Mk  u  •■II.    K. 

Western   Division 'Kc-d,   H.   I..     . 

Northern  Division    •Steuckert.  E. 

Northern  Branch   Hill.  C.  F 

Southern    Division    'Donley.    A.       . 

ChiesKo   «    .VWon    Riiilrnad — 

.Northern   &   Southern   Disis    .  •.\iuler.soii.    V. 
Western    Division     -Blsh..)!.    .1,    l'.. 


4 

1 

in 

1 

10 

11      12      . 

ir,     .. 
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{ailroails  and  District 
Chlcaeo    &    Western    Indi 


Kn 


Railroad  d 
The     Kelt     Hallway     ("m- 
pany  «f  ChieaKO^ 

©     •\VIlki.>,    rharle 

<'hivag:o  tluiiction   Railway  @ 

The  Colorado  &  Southern  Kail- 
way — 

Wyoming  District    KralVzlli.  T.  .1  . 

Ft.  Collins  District .Smltli.    K 

near   Creek    District Williamson.    G. 

Pueblo    District    Scneder.  F.®   . 

Denver   Yard    District .Tohnson,   C.    .  . 

Platte   Canon   District Nlcholls.  .T.   P. 

Leadville-Gunnison   District..  Conroy.  M.  .1.. 

Southern    District     Slaughter.    W. 


a     ^      ^     o 


■    ■'  ■ 

1     . 

.      34 
lit      . 
l!l      . 
1 .'. 

.    140 

:i:i     . 

Eastern    Division    

Northern    Division    

M.  &  I.   East   Division 

.\I.  &  I.  West  DlvLsion 

Nebraska    Division    

ThiraKo  &  North  Western  KaU- 
way — 

Wisconsin    District     

Northern    Wisconsin   District. 

Galena   District    

East    Iowa    District 

West    Iowa   District 

Iowa  &  Minnesota  District.. 

North    Iowa    District 

Sioux    City    District 

MadLson   District    

Lake    Shore    District 

Ashland    District    

Peninsula    District    

Minnesota    District    

Dakota     District     


Koppen.    R.    F.@ 

...     :s 

4     : 

Borst.   M.   Whitney®. 

...      H 

7    -2 

Brown,  C.  A,® 

...     :( 

S       1 

English.   E.   E.@ 

:i 

s 

Buck.    Earl    O.Si 

. .     :i 

7      1 

I  An 


Wi 


Distr 


Berrell.  G.  K 

WTleeier.    A.    H 

Fletcher.   A.    B 

Blrdsell.    C.    C 

Chilton.    C.    B 

Deshois.    A 

La    Blond.    C 

Carpenter,    F.    L 

Eldrldge.    D 

•M.vnilelkr.,    C 

:i     2(1 

■2      IK 


ii;     . 
i.-i 

.     nil     . . 

.      ,"|S      . . 

41!      . 

.     nti    . . 

4 

:> 

in 

74      .  . 

.       J-J       . 

n.'     . . 

.     :w 

17      .  . 

.     :(i 

nil 

.     211 

.       2S 

.     ."in 

12       . 

.">7 

.     :i7     . 

I'.    K 


.V.    W.    Rv 


tvoming      &      North      Weste 
Kailwa.i  — 

Wyoming    &    North    Weste 
District    


Aurora  Division    

Galesburg   Division    

La  Crosse   Division 

Burlington   Division    

East  Ottumwa  Seniority  Dist. 
W.  Ottumwa  Seniority  DIst .  . 

Creston    Division    

(:;entervllle   Division    

Hannibal    Division    

Brookfield  Seniority  District. 
.St.  Joseph  Seniority  District. 
Beardstown  Seniority  Dist .  .  . 

Omaha  District    

Lincoln   Dlslricl    


Kimble,    O.    J 

Koebel,  C.   G 

Chrlstenen.    W.    C. 

Sheridan.   Wm 

Stump.    .1.    .T 

McDowell.   V.    I 

Huss,   H.    H.@ 

.Morgan.    M.    .1 

.«torkan.    M 

1      11 

12 

X      11 
H 

n 

1          .-! 
.'1       11 

4      2.''i 
111      14 
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Kallruads  and  IJlstilc 


•HiBSins.  W.  B 
•Nelson,  G.  E.  . 
•Leonanl.  W.  S 
•Brandeckp,  W. 
•Williams,   C.  F 


Wymore  District    •Rleti'l,  C,  A  .  .  .  . 

MeCook   District    'Smith.    C.    M... 

Denver   District    •Stewart.    W.    W 

Alliance    District •Johnston.   E.   A. 

Sherlilan    District    'Rauilolph.  .J.  B. 

Sterling    District    •Cooper.    W.    I,.. 

ChieuKo.  .Milwuiiker  &  .St.  raiil 
KBilHU.v~Llnes       East       of 
.MohrklKe— 
Chicago  &  Milwaukee   Dist 
C.   &  C.   B..   III.   District.  .. 
C.  &  C.   B..   Iowa  District., 
(^'hippewa    Valley    District. 

Blaik    Hills    District 

Dubuque    District     •Coon.    F.    W. 

Hastings  &  Dakota  District . 'Young.  A.  D 
Iowa  &  Dakota  District .... 'Kirch.  E.  .. 
Inwa  &  Minnesota  District .. 'Hale.  A... 
W.  Hastings  &  Dakota  Dist . 'Burlock.    F. 

Kan.sas  City  District 'Holsclaw.    \V 

La    Crosse    District 'Beattie.  t;eo. 

Mineral    Point    District 'Webli.   C.  .S. . 

Northern   District    'Baker.  J.   F. 

Prairie  du  Chlen  District ...  •Fahringer.  .1, 
Racine  &  Simthwestern  DIst.Mackin.   D.    R 

River    District    •Rogowski,  E. 

Sioux  City  &  Dakota  District. 'Ogaw,  W.    .. 

So.    Minnesota    District •Lorenz.  J.  W 

Superior  District    'Ford.  Henry 

VVi.sconsln    Valley    District ...  *Streeler.    W. 

(  liieago,  Milwaukee  &  ^«t.  Paul 

Kailwn.v — Paget   Soumi 

Lines— 

Trans-Mlssourl   District   

Mussqishell   District    Beaver.   .1.   O... 

Rocky  Mountain  District....    Armey.  Ira   .... 

Missoula  District   Burns.   .1.    K.... 

Columbia  District    Peck.  H.  C 

Coast   District Berg.  .lohn    .  .  .  . 

W.    .1  . 


4        X      -M 
3      11        11 


Illinois  Division — First  Dist..' 

East    Iowa    District ' 

West    Iowa    District ' 

Rock  Island  to  Eldon  Dists..' 
EIrton— Mo.    River    &    St.    Joe 

— Horton    Districts    ■ 

Cedar   Rapids   Division ' 

Minnesota  Division    ■ 

Dakota    Division ' 

D.   M.  Valley   Division ' 

St.  I.ouls — Second  District...' 

Kansas    District     ' 

East    El    Paso    District ' 

West  EI   Paso  District ' 


Maloney.  M. 
Bateman,  H. 
Shepard.  Ed. 
Walker,    W.    ( 

Stuart.  W.  A 
Relf.  O.  H.® 
Sund.  Chas. 
Skinner,  H.  ] 
Bergen.  C.  C 
Sllsby,  J.  C, 
Singleton.  L. 
Roach.  T.  P. 
Hawkins.   V. 
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Railroads  and  DIstr 


Nebraska    District    

Colorado    District    

Arkansas — Third  District   .  . . 

Louisiana    District    ., 

I.  T.  &  Panhandle  Districts. 

Oklahoma  District    

Southern    District    


'Chase,    Fred   C 

Gregory.    C,    W.®. 

Daniels,    J.    B 

Elam.  Ben    

Barnes.    Roy  S 

'Wilks,  Oscar  . , . . 
'Whetley.   H.    C.  ..  . 


1st  Div. — 1st  Seniority  Dist.. 
1st  Div. — 2nd  and  3rd  Senior- 
ity  Districts    

2nd  Div. — 1st  Seniority  Dist. 
2nd  Div. — 2nd  Seniority  Dist. 
3rd  Div. — 1st  Seniority  Dist. 
3rd  Div. — 2nd  Seniority  Dist. 

Fourth    Division    

Green  River  Division 

Salt  Lake  Division 


Williams,  D.  C. .. 

Hartman.    Henry 

Shine.   J.   S 

Sisk,  J.   W J.. 

Fitzsimmons,    F. 
Freeman.  C.  D.  . . 
Wellington.    F.    B 
Addison,    C.    O... 
Weeter,    R.    O 


Dolutli,    South    Shore    and    At- 
lantic Ky 

®    , 'Gospar.    P.    M. 

Mineral   Range  Railroad — 

(D    •Bernard.   W.    . 

El   Paso    &    Southwestern    Sys- 
tem— 

Eastern    District    'Andrews.  G.   C 

Fort     Worth     &     Denver     City 
Railway  Co. —  ® 

The    Wicliita     Valley     Railway 
Company —  0 

Great   Northern  Railway — 

First   District    

Second    District    

Third    District    

Fourth    District     

Fifth  District    

Sixth    District    

Seventh    District    

Eighth    District    

Ninth    District    

Tenth  District    


Illinois   Central   Railroad — 

Chicag..    District    

B.  P.   &  T.   District 

Champaign    District    

Cenlralia   District    

St.    Louis   District 

Peoria  &  Mattoon  Districts. 

Indianapolis   Districts    

Springfield  District    

Clinton  District    

Havana    District     

Bantoul    District    

Freeport   District    

Amboy   District    

Dubuque    District    

Waterloo   District    

Omaha    District    


•Standfleld.    W, 

•Doer.    R 

•Corvln,  D.  S 
•Jestln,  T.  .  .. 
•Melsness,    C.    P.® 

•Pratt,   B.   L 

♦Jockline,   S 

•Palmer,  Henry  . 
•Bancroft.  W.  F. 
•Keelor.    N.    L.®  ^ 

•Sandakcr.  G.  A 


•Lohman.  S.  1 
•Schilling.  J. 
•Hancock,  N. 
•Gano,  J.  H.  . 
•Burner,  O.  . 
•Elck,  G.  F.  . 
•Hessman.  H. 
•Simpson.  G. 
•Ives,  Gratton 
•Naples.  A 
•Blemaster 
•Trumbauer.  J. 
•Koch.  W. 
•Carroll.   T 


. .   60   . .   . 
.  .   33   .  .   . 

.  .   5S   .  .   . 
. .   47   . .   . 
. .   42   . .   . 
..   25   ..   . 

. .   28   . .   . 

2  ., 
.   21   .. 

7   .. 

7  .. 
.  20  .. 
.   23   .. 

3  .. 

20      .  .       .  .        4      .  . 


26   15 

.   27   15 

41   .. 

.  38  .. 

23   .. 

.    5   .. 

5   .. 

,   47   .. 

2   .  . 

1   .  . 

5   .  . 

11   ., 

4   .  . 

11   .. 

IS   .  . 

1   .. 

43   .. 

1   .. 

30 

70   .  . 

7 

8   .. 

26 

.   08   .. 

7 

.   13   .. 

12   .  . 

8   .. 

8   .  . 

0  .. 
ft   .  . 

33   .  . 

.  :a 

22   .  . 

17  . . 

3 

10 

(i   .  . 

60   .  . 

M 

IB  .  . 
4   .  . 

44 

40   .  . 

20 

(13   .  . 

22   .  . 

.   7(i   .  . 
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Name  of  Engineer  Flrln 


Cherokee  District    'Hull.   S.   M 

Evnn.svllle  District    •Jelltrles.  H.   D... 

Louisville    District    'Peterson,   J.   O.® 

I-'uiluciih    District    'Rdson.   F 

Fulton  District •Ivie.   J.    A 

Cairo  District    'Pomeroy.  C.  L. . . 

ElrmliiKliam   District    'Pearce,  L.  H 

Jackson  &  Water  Val.  Dlsts. 'Storms.    Frank    . 

Grenada  District    'Ferriday,    W.    L. 

Canton  &  McComb  Districts. 'Hafen.    C.    H 


Tlie   Yazoo   &    MIhsInnIppI    Val- 
ley   Kailroad  (T) 


Ft.    Wc 


til   District. 


Ballanc.-.   0.   A.@. 
.\lltn.  .7.   L 


clllld.  H.  W. 


The  KansaH  City  Southern  RaU- 
way,  InoUidinK  Texarkana 
&  Ft.  Smith  Ky.— 

K.    C.    Terminal    District 

1st  and  2nd  Seniority  Dlsts.. 

3rd   Seniority    District WrigJit,  F.  E.  .  . 

■4th    Seniority   District Stockard,   S.  H. 

5th  and  6th  Seniority  Dlsts..    Pyncs,    H.    D... 
Kansae  City  Terminal  Railway 


® 


.VrkanNas  Railv 


MinneapoliN,    St.    I*aul    &    Sault 
Ste.  iMarle  Railnay — 

Soo   Division    'Steicher,    Frank 

Xorth    District    'Turnrose,   E.   A .  . 

South    District    'Smllh.    D.    D.... 

MiKsouri.     Oklahoma     dt     fiulf 
Railnay  Q) 

Orei^on,    \Va.«ihingion    Raltr<iad 
&  Naviealion — 

First    Division — First    Dist ... 'Robinson.    W.    E. 
First    Division — Second    Dlst. 'Lockead.    R.    C.  . 

3rd  and  4th  Div. — 1st  Dlst . . 'Lowden,   R 

3rd  and  4th  Div.— 2nd  Dlst.. 'Shank,  H.  P 

MlHsouri,  Kansas  St  Texas  Rail- 


Third  Seniority  District. ... 'Spendlrt.  F.  A 
Fourth  Seniority  District. ... 'Mack,  John  .. 
Fifth    Seniority   District 'Warren,    O.    W 

Sllssoufi,   Kansas  &  Te.\as  R.v. 
Co.  of  Texas — 

Tenth    Seniority    District.  ... 'Kelly,    E.    C... 
Eleventh    Seniority    District . 'Patterson.    B. 
Twelfth    Seniority    District.  . 'Standley.    N.    . 

Bennmont    &    Great    Northern 
Railivay — 

Beaumont   &  Great  Northern •W.cins.   Geo.   .1 
Texas   Central   Railroad — 

Texas    Central    Clark,    W.    H. 

Wichita  Falls  &  North  Western 
Railway — 

Wichita    Falls    &    Northwest- 


10     10      16 


UVc 


Railroads  and  District 


Name  of  Eng 


Missouri    Paciflc    Railway     (St. 

Louis  Terminal  Division)  ® 
I  Eastern    Division) 

St.    Louis    

Sedalla    

(Kansas  City  Term.   Div.)® 
(Central  Kansas  Division) 

Kansas  City  Council  Grove' 

Council    Grove    Hoisington 
(Colorado  Division) 

Hoisington      

Horace     , . . . . 

(Omaha  Division)® 
(Joplin   Division) 

Joplln  Division   

(Soutiiern    Kansas    Division) 

Coffeyville    

Conway    Springs    

(Wichita  Division) 

"Wichita  Division 

(Northern  Kansas  Division) 

Northern   Kansas  Division. 
St.    Louis,    Iron    Mountain    & 

Southern  Ry. 
(Illinois  Division) 

Illinois    Division    

(Missouri  Division) 

Missouri    Division    ' 

(White   River   Division) 

White    River   Division > 

(Arkansa.s    Division) 

Arkansas  Division   • 

(Central   Division) 

Van   Buren    District > 

Wagoner   District    ' 

(Louisiana    Division)  ® 
(Valley  Division)  ® 

Northern   Paoiflc   Railway — 

L.v  Superior  District.  . 

St.  Paul   District 

Minnesota   District    .  . 

Fargo   District    

Dakota  District    

Yellowstone    District 

Montana  Dl-strlct 

Rocky   Mountain    .... 

Idaho   District    

Pasco   District    

Seattle   District    

Tacoma    District    


O      >«      3      « 


Tobln,    F.    P. 
Speldel.    E.    . 


Ryan,    J.    J 

Dinsmore.   C.   M. 


Woodburn.    J.    C. 
Sands,    H.    H.  .  .  . 


C      10      17 

li        4        0 


Reedy,   Thos 4 


Ryan,     J.     J.. 
Probst.    J.     W. 


'Carpenter.     E.    B.. 
'Cushing.   J.    n 

'Mellon,   B.   J 

'Coats.    Wm.(i)    .  .  .  . 

Mc.Vabb.  M.   F 

Mitchner.   J.    W.®. 

Bogleman.   F 

Jones,    W.    O 


1  ..13 

T  6     24 

4  3      18 

1  2      10 


3 


Coopei',    D.    .1 

Leonard.  J.    E 

Black,  J.  A.  .:  .  .. 
Brenden,  O.  L... 
Schroer,  Richard 

Stevens,  W.   L 

Lulloff,    Geo 

Berthoud,  W.  B.  . 

Dachs,    John    

Griffith,  Thos,    .  ,  . 

Dray,  R.  H 

Peters.  F.  S 


4     10 


.   12   . 
.   71 
.   82   . 
.   44   . 
.   42   . 
.   38   . 
.   52   . 
.   3«   . 
.   52   . 
.   44   . 
40 

14 
.   10   . 
.   41   . 
.   11   . 
.   15   . 
.   18   . 

8   . 

1   . 

8   . 

6   . 

Oreg:on   Short   Line  Railroad  ® 


St.   Lou 


Yard . 


on 


Rolla  District   Cale,  E. 

Lebanon  District   Morton, 

Out   of  Munett Binney,  1 

High  Line   District Blake,    J 

Salem  District    Bangert, 

Ft.    Smith   District    Jenkins, 
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Railroads  and  Dlatrlct 


Seniority  as    Worked  as     Worked 
•  FlrlnK         RiiKlneei-        BnBlr  " 


SI.     lunula     &     8iin     FraDcihio 

Railroad  (Cnntlnucrt)  — 

Muskogee    District    Irby.   J.   L, 

Sapulpa  to  Oklahnma  City..  Atkins.    F.    H. 

Oklahoma   City   to  Quanah..  Lloyd,    F.   W. . 

.\ri3more  District McClelland,  A. 

Entire    Western    Division....  Dorcmus,   A.  C 

Kansas  City  to  Ft.   Scott lohnson.  T.  B. 

Afton-Parsons     Conrad,    .lohn 

Carthage    Sub Blnney,  B.  S.. 

Wichita    Sub Kent.  Thos.    .. 

Joplln   Sub Barber,  B.  B. . 

Memphis  Sub Huddleston,  V. 

Willow   Springs    Huntress.    C.   Tl 

Current  River Ballard,  Ray   . 

Birmingham  Sub Lewis,  C.  H... 

Tupelo  Sub Stamper,  W.  A 

St.    Louis    Sub Wilson,   B.  J.. 

Chaltee  Sub Ewlng,    H.    M . 

Hoxie  Sub Tines,  J.  E 

Leachvllle   Sub H.   F.   Hill 

St.  I.ouis.  San  rrancUco  *  Tex- 
as Kv.  Co.,  Includine  Ft. 
Worth  &   Kio  <irande  Kail- 


Ft.    Worth 


Di.s 


Now    Orleans,    Texas    *    Mexico 

Lines  ® 
St,   Louis.  Brownsville  &   :Mex- 

ioo  R.  R.® 
St.   I>ouis   Southwestern   Ry   Co. 

A.  &  M.® 
St.   Louis  Southwestern   Ry.  Co. 
of  Texas 
® 
San    Antonio    &    -Vransas    I'ass 
Railway 
© 
St.  Pedro.   Los  Angeles  &   Salt 
Lake  R.  B.  Co. — 

I,os    Angeles    Wilhoit.  B.  J 

Salt    Lake    Dist Langenbacker.  J.   P.( 

Spokane,     Portland    &     Seattle 
Railway — 

Vancouver  Div.  &  O.  T.  Ry. .  "McDougall,   J 

•Ystatl,    O 


Terminal    Railrtmd 
lion   of  St.    l.on 

&    .\ssoeia- 
is 

St.     Louis     .Mer<hnr 
Terminal   Ry. 

® 

ts     Bridge- 

Wiggins  Ferry 

® 

The  Texas  *    IMiill 

® 

Itailwa.^ 

Drnison     *     I'aiilli 
Railnav 

® 

Sulinrbun 

The  Weallierforil,  .tlineral 
Wells  *  Northwostern  Ry. 
Co. — 

gl    , WIcklun.l,  A.   . 

Trinity  &  Brn»,os  Valley  Rail- 
wa.v — 

(D     -Hagler,    W,    G. 
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Railroads  and  District 


Southern   raciflc — (Pacific  Sys- 
Cnast   Division    • 

^'estern    Division    * 

Stockton   Division    • 

Sacramento   Division 

Ogden-Carlin     • 

Shasta   Division    • 

San    Joaquin    Division * 

Portland    Division    ■ 

.Southern    Pacilie    (Sunset    Cen- 


Orellman.   Fred.   M.  L. 

Engr.@    (!  lu  24 

Morris.   M.,   M.  L.    Engr.  .      1  II  17 

Stine.  J.  J..  M.  L.  Engr..  1  4  23 
Hickman,  F.  S..  M.  L. 

Engr.®    3  7  29 

Roudebeush.  W.  F.,  M.  L. 

Engr 7  .-,  4 

Dean.  F.  G..  11.  L.  Engr.  4  7  1 
Sullivan.  J.  L..  M.  1,. 

Engr.®     4  24 

Mc-cum,    L.   .1 c,  27 


tral    Lil 


ubb. 


Chr 


New    Orleans    District 

Houston  District    

San    Antonio    District 

Victoria    District 

El   Paso   District 

Houston   &   Texas  Central... 
Houston,  East  &  West  Texas. 
I'nlon  Pacifle  Railroad — 

Kansas    Eastern    District.... 

Kansas    Western , . .  .  . 

Leav.    Western    (Kansas).... 

Colorado — Northern    

Colorado — Julesburg     

Colorado — Denver    

Colorado — Hugo      

Colorado — Ellis     

"Wyoming — 5th    and    0th...,. 

Wyoming — 7th    

Wyoming — 8th    and    nth 

Nebraska — 1st     

Nebraska — 2nd   

Nebraska — 3rd    

Nebraska — 4th 

Nebraska — O.    R.    V l^ipf,     .1. 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of 
Omaha,   Ltd.  ® 

Wabash  Railroad — 

Detroit-Montpelier — 3rd   Dist. 
Montpelier-Chicago — 1th  Dis- 
trict     , 

Penn.    Division     

Chicago-Decatur — 6-7-8     .... 
Danville-St.  Louis — 9  and  13, 

Springfield   

Moberly     

We-stem   Pacific   Railway — 

^'estern    Division    

Eastern   Division   

Total  number  of  men. . 


D.    A. 


Hanson.  John 
Ryan.  John  T, 
McFarland.  E. 
Rugg5',  R.  M. . 
Herman,  F.  C, 
Dawson,  Chas. 
Bennett,  R.  T.  , 
Peterson,  D.  L. 
Reason, 
Westphal,  R, 
Connelly,  N. 
r^hamon,    B. 


M. 


Mcellan,    E.    R. 


Clark.    C.    s 

Johnson,  A.  L.. 
McDonald,  H.  . 
'Kendall,    J.    K., 

Hill,    G.    C 

Schlotterbuck,   S. 


Haskell,      G.     M. 
MiKenna,      Dan. 


. .   20   .  .   .  .    4   . . 
10      . .   s   .  . 

.  .   7i)   .  .   .  .   14   .  . 
. .   38   .  .   . .   10   . . 

4   

7   1.-...    .15 

3 

.   ..    1   .  .   .  . 

1 

10 

11 

3 
.-! 
3 
3 
4 
3 

I 
10 
4 
1 
3 
S 

(i   .  .   .  . 

.   .  .   1!)   .  .   .  . 
.   .  .   11   . .   .  . 

.   ..   14   .  .   .  . 
.   .  .    3   .  ,   .  . 

.   . .   10   . .   .  . 
.   .  .   17   .  .   .  . 
.   .  .   16   .  .   .  . 
.   .,   11   ..   .. 
.   . .   IS   . .   . . 
.   ..   16   .,   .. 
.   .  .   24   .  .   .  . 
.   .  .    4   .  ,   .  . 

1 

12   . 

■      20   . .   . . 

1 

5   . 

.   19   .  ,   .  . 

1 

13   . 

.   IS   .  .   . . 

3 

12   . 

.   21   .  . 

1 

25      . 

.   16   .  .   .  . 
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©Following  subsidiary  Lines  are  included  in  this  file:  .Southern  Kansas  Ry,  Co,  of  Texas  Pecos 
&  Northern  Texas  Railway  Co.,  Rio  Grande  &  El  Paso  Railroad  Co. 

©Information  opposite  paragraphs  1  to  6,  inclusive,  for  Albuquerque  3rd  Seniority  District 
Includes  also  data  for  the  Grand  Canyon  Ry. 
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®  on  J  moiulie 

®  No  promoted  Engllu-iTs  on  list. 

®  No  Seniority  District  elvcn. 

®  Seniority  cxlfnils  over  system  west  of  IJr.at  Lak.s. 

©Included  In  A.  T.  &  S.   F.    (roast    Lines). 

®  Did  not  wiivk  aa  Fireman. 

®  Promoted  to  Engineer.   Sept.  -J".   llllS.   iiml  rtdiiied  Ki   Flrinuin    l-Vlj.   'J.   lilH. 

®  No  road  .^iervice. 

®Used  him  in  emerKeney  e.isi-s  only. 

@  One  montli  leave  of  ab.-^enn-. 

®  Ott  duty  one  month. 

@  OfC  duty  3  months. 

@  ore  duly  o  months. 

@  Did  not  work  as  engineer. 

Ii|)  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Gulf  Ry.  included. 

®  Balance  of  time  on  leave  of  absence 

©Prefers  firing  m  Knglnocrs'  Extra  List. 

@Oft  4  months. 

@  Records  Incompietf. 

@  lU  months  out  of  service  account  of  injury. 

©Records  destroyed,   unable   to  furnish  intornuition. 

@  Portion  of  I!  months  as  Engineer  reported. 

©Time  comnuted   from  dates  given. 

]\lr.  (a Iter:  ^1 1'.  ('haiiiiiaii  and  geutloineii  of  the  Board, 
the  tirst  witnesses  jiresented  will  be  hostlers.  We  will  then 
follow  U))  the  matter  with  a  few  firemen.  Mr.  HoUoway,  will 
yon  take  the  stand. 

FRANK  HOLLO  WAY  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having 
l)een  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

1)  1 KECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  farter:  Now,  yon  state,  in  a  distinct  voice,  yonr  name 
and  place  of  residence. 

Mr.  Holloway:     Frank  HoUoway,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Carter:     Where  is  Downers  Grove f 

Mr.  Holloway:  It  is  situated  seventeen  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  AVestern  Avenne  roundhouse  and  twenty-one  miles  from 
Chicago  proper. 

Mr.  Carter:     AVhat  is  yonr  present  occupation? 

Mr.  Holloway :     Hostler. 

Mr.  Park:     What  road? 

Mr.  Carter:      1  will  ask  that. 

Mr.  Holloway :     Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 

Mr.  Charter:     |->y  what  road  are  you  employed? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 

Mr.  Carter:     Von  are  em])loyed  in  Chicago,  are  you? 

Mr.  Holloway  :     Yes,  sir ;   at  AVestern  Avenue. 

^fr.  Carter:     Whv  do  von  reside  at  Downers  Grove? 
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^[r.  HoUoway :  Because  in  the  vicinity  of  Western  Avenue 
round! lOuse  there  is  no  tit  condition  for  a  man  to  bring  his  family 
up  in  the  way  they  should  be  brought  up,  the  neighl)orhood  not 
being  a  desirable  neighborliood  for  an  American  citizen  to 
live  in. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  other  of  your  fellow  employes  live  out  on 
the  line? 

Mr.  Holloway :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  tind  it  very  inconvenient  to  live  at 
Downers  Grove! 

Mr.  Holloway:  No,  sir;  about  the  same  time  is  taken  up 
in  going  to  and  from  work  that  the  average  street  car  ride  in 
Chicago  would  take,  with  less  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  think  you  have  no  loss  of  time  by  the  fact 
that  you  do  live  at  Downers  Grove? 

Mr.  Holloway:  All  the  year  around,  I  think  I  gain  a  little 
time,  for  the  reason  that  the  Burlingion  lias  good  suburban 
service,  and  we  are  on  time  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Carter:     Yon  tind  it  is  better  for  you  and  your  work 
to  live  on  the  Chicago,  Burlingion  &  Quincy  and  use  their  sub- 
urban trains  than  to  attempt  to  ride  on  the  Chicago  street  cars? 
Mr. Holloway:     Much  better. 

Mr.  Carter:     I  understand,  also,  the  company  by  which  you 
are  employed  kindly  furnishes  you  with  your  transportation? 
Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  say  you  ai-e  a  locomotive  hostler? 
Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Will  you  describe  Ihe  duties  of  yourself,  as  a 
locomotive  hostler  f 

Mr.  Holloway:  Yes,  sir.  My  duties  are  to  icport  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  but  on  account  of  the  iirst  train  arriv- 
ing at  Western  avenue  I  report  at  6:15.  Then,  it  is  my  place 
to  go  to  the  offi,ce  and  see  what  switch  engines  are  left  in  the 
bouse  to  go  out  and  work  for  the  day  crews.  Then,  watch  tlie 
board  and  see  if  there  are  any  extra  engines  or  anything  per- 
taining to  my  business  that  is  to  go  out'  and  see  that  that  is  done. 
Then  go  around  the  house  and  tind  out  what  engines  are  to  be 
put  in  the  shop,  find  out  what  engines  are  tired  up,  see  that  they 
are  in  proper  condition.  Then,  all  during  the  day,  it  is  my 
place  to  be  engine  despatcher,  taking  all  engines  out,  that  is, 
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wlit'tlicr  passi'iiKor  or  extra  lime  t'reiglit  and  .switch  engines,  or 
whatever  tlie  case  may  he.  In  the  morning  I  bring  tlie  engines 
off  tlie  north  pit  and  help  on  the  switch  engine.s  on  the  sonth  pit 
in  the  afternoon,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  while  I  am  not  tak- 
ing in  and  out  engines  I  have  to  move  the  engines  for  the 
machinists  whether  they  be  under  steam  or  not.  If  those  engines 
should  be  happen  to  be  dead,  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  live  engine 
■and  go  on  the  table  and  put  it  behind  them  and  spot  them;  what 
they  call  slotting,  for  the  machinists,  which  is  putting  them  in 
a  position  that  the  work  can  be  got  at,  which  means  that  I  must 
not  be  out  of  sight  all  the  time.  I  must  be  on  hand  where  I  can 
be  called  at  any  minute  that  I  am  wanted.  Then,  again,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  out  on  the  main  line,  up  in  the  yard'  any  place, 
any  time,  to  get  hold  of  a  road  engine,  where  the  road  crew's  six- 
teen hours  are  up. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  say  you  go  out  on  the  main  line  some- 
times? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  long  Jiave  you  been  employed  in  tliis 
capacity  ? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Twelve  yeai-s  and  two  months. 

Mr.  Carter:     In  this  same  position? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Same  position. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  other  hostlers  employed  with  you? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Explain  the  duties  of  each  of  these  iiostlers 
so  employed,  so  as  to  show  the  Board  what  the  hostlers'  duties 
are? 

Mr.  Holloway:  We  have  what  we  call  the  •'diamond  hos- 
tler," the  coal  chute  hostler.  His  duties  are  to  take  the  engine 
from  the  engine  crew,  from  the  road  crew  or  switch  engine  crew, 
on  arrival  at  the  coal  chutes;  see  that  they  are  in  proper  condi- 
tion and  keep  them  in  proper  condition  until  such  time  as  he 
hands  these  engines  over  to  the  man  on  the  pit  for  the  tire  to 
be  knocked. 

Ill  the  meantime,  he  must  blow  out  all  engines,  that  is,  blow 
a  certain  per  cent  of  the  water  out  for  various  reasons,  get  the 
mud  out  of  the  boiler.  Then  he  takes  sand  and  water,  and 
takes  them  on  whichever  ])it  would  be  most  convenient  to  put 
the  engine  over. 
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Theu  we  have  another  hostler  that  helps  bring  engines  in 
in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  morning,  and  all  day  for  that  mat- 
ter, he  knocks  fires  on  what  we  call  the  North  Pit.  We  have  two 
pits,  the  North  and  South  Pit.  He  knocks  fires  all  day,  and  in 
the  afternoon  he  helps  to  bring  in  engines  off  that  pit. 

Then  we  have  another  hostler,  what  we  call  the  South  Pit 
hostler.  He  knocks  fires  in  the  morning  on  the  South  Pit;  in 
the  afternoon  he  takes  one  section  of  the  roundhouse  to  fire  up, 
that  is,  fires  up  the  engine  in  the  third  section  of  the  round- 
house. That  concludes  the  work,  as  far  as  I  know,  with  the 
exception  that  the  coal  chute  hostler  is  invariably  called  to 
switch  sand  cars,  or  coal  cars,  or  whatever  little  necessary  de- 
tails may  be  wanted  done  around  the  yards. 

Mr.   Carter:     He  does  the   roundhouse  switching? 

Mr.  HoUoway :     I  do,  or  the  man  at  the  coal  chutes. 

Mr.  Carter:  No,  I  say  he  does  the  roundhouse  switch- 
ing ? 

Mr.  Holloway :     Sometimes. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  goes  out  in 
the  yard  and  performs  regular  services  as  a  switch  engine? 

Mr.  Holloway:  He  goes  out  and  does  the  same  work  as  a 
bad  order  engine  does. 

Mr.  Carter :     Does  he  liave  a  switchman  with  him .' 

Mr.  Holloway:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  Mr.  Hollow  ay,  you  say  you  reach  your 
work  at  6:15  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Are  you  relieved  at  6:15  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  Holloway :     6 :15  P.  M.,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Then  you  work  twelve  hours  ? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter :  And  there  must  be  a  night  man  that  works 
there? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  these  night  men  perform  service  similar  to 
that  which  you  perform? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Carter :     What  time  do  you  get  up  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Holloway:     5:45. 

Mr.  Carter:     Are  von  not  mistaken? 
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Mr.  Hollowly:     Oli,  yes,  4:45  1  should  say.    Yes,  sir,  1  am 
iiiistakoii. 

Ml',  ('alter:     You  got  up  at  4:45"? 

Mr.  ITolloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   Carter:     I  suppose  you  have  someone  prepare  your 
breakfast  for  you! 

Mr.  Holloway:     No,  sir,  I  prepare  my  own. 

Mr.  Carter :     And  after  yon  have  eaten  your  breakfast  you 
catch  a  train  for  Chicago? 

Mr.  HoUoway:     For  Chicago,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ('arter :     How  long  are  you  euroute? 

Mr.  Holloway:     From  5::3o  to  (5:14. 

Mr.  Carter:     Then,  when  yon  arrive,  you  release  the  night 
hostler? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     In  the  evening  tlie  night  hostler  releases  you 
at  6:15"? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 
•  Mr.  Carter:     What  time  do  y(ni  get  home? 

Mr.  Holloway  :     7  :05,  if  the  train  is  on  time,  Avhich  it  invari- 
ably is. 

Mr.  Carter:     Al)ont  how  many  hours  are  you  away  from 
home  ? 

Mr.  Holloway :     Fourteen  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  about. 

Mr.  Carter :     Is  your  family  up  when  you  leave? 

Mr.  Holloway:     No,  sir,  never. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  any  children? 

Mr.  Holloway :     Two,  a  boy  and  girl. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  ever  see  them  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Hollowav :     Never,  not  in  the  morning.    I  see  them  in 
bed. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  time  do  you  get  home  at  night? 

Mr.  Holloway:     7:05  or  7:10,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Carter :     Do  you  see  much  of  your  family  in  the  even- 
ing? 

Mr.  Holloway :     About  one  hour,  of  the  children. 

Mr.   Carter:     How  long  have  you  worked   there   in  this 
way? 

Mr.  Hollowav:     I  worked  continuous  time,  eleven  hours 
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until  a  year  ago,  and  then  about  this  time  tliey  went  up  to 
twelve  hours ;  we  were  put  on  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  up  to  say  sometime  ago,  you  worked 
only  eleven  hours? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir.' 

Mr.  Carter:  And  now  your  hours  have  been  increased  to 
twelve  f 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Your  wages  were  increased  at  the  same  time, 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  Holloway:     The  one  hour  Avas  added,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Then  you  are  paid  by  the  hour? 

Mr.  Holloway:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  are  you  paid  by  the  hour? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Twenty-five  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Carter:  Therefore,  for  this  service  that  requires  you 
to  be  away  from  home  upwards  of  fourteen  hours  each  day,  you 
receive  three  dollars? 

Mr.  Holloway:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  you  worked  but  eight  hours  at  this  same 
rate  you  would  only  receive— 

Mr.  Holloway :     Two  dollars. 

Mr.  Carter:     Two  dollars? 

Mr.  Holloway:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Would  you  x)refer  to  work  eight  hours  rather 
than  twelve  hours? 

Mr.  Holloway:  Well,  1  would  prefer  to  woi-k  the  eight 
hours,  but  I  couldn't  live  on  the  salary. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  couldn't  live  on  eight  hours'  pay  at  25 
cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Hardly. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  believe  it  is  almost  necessary  for  the 
support  of  your  family  that  you  do  work  twelve  hours? 

Mr.  Holloway :     Yes,  sir,  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  lay  oft"  very  often? 

Mr.  Holloway :  In  1913  I  worked  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  days  out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

Mr.  Carter:     Did  you  work  every  Sunday? 

Mr.  Holloway:     I  had  three  Sundays  off  during  th<!  year. 

Mr.  Carter:     Did  von  woik  all  holidavs? 
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Mr.  Holloway:  Every  holiday  continuously,  T  think, 
through  the  year. 

Mr.  Carter:     Did  you  work  Clhristmas  Day? 

Mr.  Holloway :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :    Why  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Holloway:  Because  conditions  existed  so  that  they 
could  not  let  me  otf. 

Mr.  Carter :     How  much  have  you  laid  oft'  in  the  year  1914? 

Mr.  Holloway :  I  think  thirteen  days  up  until  last  Satur- 
day, not  including  this  time  that  I  am  off  now. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  laid  off  tliis  year  more  than  you  did  last 
year! 

Mr.  Holloway:  It  was  necessary;  under  the  twelve  hours 
you  can't  keep  the  game  going. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  felt  you  had  to  lay  off? 

Mr.  Holloway :     Yes,  sir,  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Carter :  And  when  you  showed  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  you  should  lay  off,  the  Company  permitted  you 
to  do  so? 

Mr.  Holloway:     As  far  as  they  could,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Yes,  as  far  as  they  could? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  There  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  lay-off 
or  leave  of  absence  to  come  here  as  a  witness? 

Mr.  Holloway:     No,  they  cheerfully  assented. 

Mr.  Carter :  As  soon  as  you  advised  the  proper  ofScers 
that  you  were  requested  to  come  here  as  a  witness,  they  made 
arrangements  for  you  to  come,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Holloway :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  about  these  hostlers  working  outside, 
how  much  money  do  they  get? 

Mr.  Holloway:  Wliat  they  are  getting  now  compared  to 
what  they  were  getting — 

Mr.  Carter:  I  didn't  ask  you  that.  How  much  are  they 
getting  now? 

Mr.  Holloway :  The  coal  chute  hostler  is  now  gelimg 
twenty-one  cents  an  hour.  The  North  Pit  hostler  is  getting 
twenty-five  cents  an  hour,  the  same  as  myself.  The  South  Pit 
hostler  is  itettins:  twentv-one  cents  an  hour. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Did  the  "Diamond"  hostler  and  the  South 
Pit  hostler  always  receive  twenty-one  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Holloway:  Up  to  a  year  ago  this  time,  they  received 
twenty-four  cents  an  hour,  also  the  South  Pit  hostler. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  suppose  their  wages  were  reduced  because 
their  hours  were  reduced;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Holloway :  No,  sir,  they  were  working  eleven  hours  at 
twenty-four  cents  an  hour;  and  they  were  put  on  twelve  hours 
and  their  wages  cut  to  twenty-one  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Carter:  Were  their  wages  cut  because  their  hours 
wer.e  reduced,  or  their  work  was  reduced! 

Mr.  Holloway:  No,  their  work  has  been  increased  fifteen 
or  twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  you  don't  know  why  their  wages  have 
been  reduced? 

Mr.  Holloway:  No,  except  they  changed  the  title  of  the 
men  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  you  think  perhaps  it  was  because  of 
that  change  of  title  that  they  reduced  the  wages? 

Mr.  Holloway:  Probably  so,  but  they  did  not  change  the 
work. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  was  their  foiincr  title? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Hostler. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  is  their  present  title? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Assistant  hostler. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  say  they  do  the  same  work? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Carter:     Except  you  say  there  is  more  of  it? 

Mr.  Holloway:     There  is  more  of  it,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  find  that  hostlers  have  helpers  pro- 
vided for  their  assistants  in  handling  engines,  cleaning  fires  and 
putting  sand  in  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Holloway:  Yes,  sir,  at  cadi  pit  tiiere  are  three  men,  a 
hostler  and  two  helpers. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  find  that  the  hazard  of  your  employ- 
ment is  increased  by  the  ineom))etency  of  these  helpers? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Oh,  yes,  sir,  quite  a  bit. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  find  also  that  ])erlia])s  in('<)nii)etent 
men  are  employed  as  hostlers? 

Mr.  Hollowav:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Caiti'i-:  Do  you  KclicNc  that  it'  iiicii  cxix'riciHH'd  as 
eii^-iiioers  oi-  tircincn  wei-c  eiiiploycd  as  hostlers,  that  this  liazard 
to  the  interests  of  the  C'OTni)any,  and  to  tlie  safety  of  tlie  men,  and 
to  tiie  eonveiiicnce  of  the  hosth-rs  would  be  reduced? 

Mr.  HoHoway:     To  a  great  extent,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  .Carter:  You  at  least  think  they  ought  to  si)eak 
Knglish,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  HoUoway:     Yes,  sir,  J  do. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  that  "Safety  First"  could  be 
preserved  if  you  were  to  caution  a  man  against  some  accident 
and  he  could  not  understand  what  you  said? 

Mr.  Holloway:  Tiiere  have  been  times  when  it  has  been 
necessary — 

Mr.  Carter:     No,  just  answer  tiie  (|uestion  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes. 

The  Chairman:  Is  one  required  to  have  had  cxiuM-ience  as 
an  engineer  before  he  can  be  a  hostler? 

Mr.  Holloway:  On  some  roads,  but  on  the  Burlington  you 
are  supposed  to  be  an  exjiericnc^'d  man  around  an  engine  before 
you  can  handle  one. 

The  Chairman:  1  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  an 
experienced  man  around  an  engine.  What  do  you  mean  by  an 
experienced  man  around  an  engine? 

Mr.  Holloway:  A  man  that  lias  handled  engines.  Take, 
for  instance,  you  were  in  sonic  positioTi  aroimd  a  roundhouse; 
before  I  was  a  hostler  1  was  a  tire-up  man.  That  gives  you  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  and  around  an  engine,  and  then  when 
they  want  to  break  you  in  as  a  hostler,  they  will  ]nit  you  in  an 
engine  with  a  hostler  three  or  four  days,  and  make  an  expert  of 
you,  because  it  re<iuires  you  to  lie  more  of  an  ex]iei-t  around  a 
ronndliouse,  because  it  is  ver\-  exacting  work  on  account  of  the 
space  being'  so  sniail.  Tlic  lound  liousc  was  built  for  engines 
thirty  years  ago,  and  it  is  quite  a  trick  now  with  these  big 
engines  to  get  an  engine  in  and  out  of  a  roundhouse  without 
knocking  down  the  house  or  tearing  the  cab  oft'. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  uiaii\'  years  experi(>iiee  liave  nou  iiadasa 
hostler? 

Mr.  Holloway:     'I'welve  years  and  three  months. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  you  have  learned  very  mucli  as 
a  hostler,  since  you  started  in  .' 
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Mr.  Holloway:     I  have  learned  a  whole  lot  since  I  started. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  question  I  asked  you  is,  now,  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  if  every 
hostler  had  some  experience  in  the  handling  of  engines  before 
he  was  installed  in  that  position? 

Mr.  Holloway    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  that  hostlers  who  are  required 
to  make  main  line  movements  should  be  paid  a  higher  rate  than 
men  who  are  not  required  to  perform  this  responsible  service? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Naturally  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  its  increase,  if  there  be  an  increase? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir- 1  know  there  has  been  an  increase. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  haven't  been  home  enough  to  know,  have 
you, 

Mr.  Holloway:  No,  but  my  wife  can  tell  me,  and  I  believe 
her. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  pay  the  bills? 

Mr.  Holloway:     She  pays  them. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  know  there  has  been  an  increase? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Within  very  recent  years? 

Mr.  Holloway:     About  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Carter:     Maybe  you  are  referring  to  the  war  prices! 

Mr.  Holloway :     No,  sir,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Carter:     Before-the-war  prices? 

Mr.  Holloway :  Before  the  war.  Generally,  coming  up  and 
keep  coming. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Holloway,  when  was  it  you  started  to 
work  for  the  Burlingion,  about? 

Mr.  Holloway:     August  2,  1901. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  was  at  Western  Avenue? 

Mr.  Holloway :     At  Western  Avenue ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Just  what  was  your  work  when  you  first  went 
to  work  there  ? 

Mr.  Holloway :  When  I  went  to  work  there  I  started  as  a 
wiper.    I  stayed  at  that  a  couple  of  months,  and  then  I  went  to 
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work  as  a  boiler  maker's  helper.  Then  they  put  me  on  as  a 
boiler  washer,  and  then  I  went  to  firincf-ni),  and  from  tlie  firing- 
up  I  went  to  hostler. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  long  was  it  that  you  worked  there 
about  the  shops  and  yards  before  you  got  to  be  a  hostler? 

Mr.  Holloway :  A  little  over  a  year ;  altout  a  year  and  two 
months,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean :     A  little  over  a  year? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  your  observation  had  been  that  one 
familiar  with  the  shop  and  the  requirements  there,  and  going 
through  the  stages  of  knocking  tires  and  heljiing  the  hostler, 
finally  becomes  competent  to  act  as  hostler  about  the  yard? 

Mr.  Holloway :  Not  until  he  has  been  put  on  an  engine  and 
learns  how  to  run  one. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes,  I  say  gradually,  and  in  time. 

Mr.  Holloway:  He  cannot  handle  an  engine,  no  matter 
if  he  has  worked  in  the  roundhouse  for  forty  years,  he  cannot 
handle  the  throttle  of  an  engine  until  he  has  had  the  experience 
and  been  actually  on  an  engine  with  a  man  that  knows  how  to 
learn  him.  He  is  not  entrusted  with  an  engine,  otherwise,  \inder 
any  consideration. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Xo;  and  the  Burlinglon  hasn't  done  that. 
They  did  just  as  they  did  with  you;  after  you  have  had  a  cer- 
tain experience  round  and  about  there,  as  a  fire  cleaner,  and 
the  other  steps  you  have  mentioned,  then  you  are  put  on  with  a 
hostler  who  shows  you  the  way  to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Holloway:     They  did  me,  but  they  didn't  the  rest. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  you  were  never  a  road  fireman  or  a 
road  engineer? 

Mr.  Holloway :     No,  sir ;  I  did  my  firing  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  experience  that  you  obtained  at 
Western  Avenue  has  qualified  you  to  perform  all  the  duties  you 
perform  there  in  the  moving  of  engines? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  are  thoroughly  competent  to  do  that 
work? 

Mr.  Holloway :     Otherwise  I  would  not  be  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  are  a  great  variety  of  duties,  different 
kinda  of  work,  in  and  about  the  taking  of  an  engine  after  it  has 
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'DQiade  its  road  trip,  and  getting  it  prepared  for  the  next  road 
trip,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Holloway:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Some  of  the  men  that  you  say  are  now  called 
hostlers  over  there,  knock  fires  on  engines  that  come  in? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  build  fires  on  those  that  go  out? 

Mr.  Holloway:     No,  sir;  that  is  the  fire-up  man's  position. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  the  fire-up  man's  duty? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  thought  you  said,  in  one  of  the  yards  there, 
they  did. 

Mr.  Holloway:  They  knock  fires,  not  build  fires.  Knock 
fires. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Knock  fires  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Holloway :     Yes,  and  then  he  fires  up  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Sheean :     He  fires  up  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Holloway:  To  help  out  in  the  afternoon  rush,  for 
merchandise  and  passenger  trains. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  the  morning  he  is  knocking  fires? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 
'  ■;     Mr.  Sheean:     And  in  the  afternoon  he  is  building  fires? 
I  •  ■ '   Mr.  Holloway :     Building  fires ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  draw  the  distinction  as  to  whether  he  is 
doing  hostler's  work  part  of  that  time,  and  at  another  part  of  it 
he  is  not  doing  it ! 

Mr.  Holloway:     In  the  morning  he  is  doing  hostler's  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is,  fire-knocking  is  hostler's  work? 

Mr.  Holloway:  Clinkers;  they  are  termed  assistant  hos- 
tlers now,  but  he  is  a  hostler  because  he  handles  an  engine.  He 
is  a  hostler. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  building  fires, 
he  is  not  a  hostler? 

Mr.  Holloway :  He  is  not  a  hostler  for  the  time  being,  but 
}x^  is  only  getting  hostler's  pay. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Are  any  of  the  grease  cups  on  engines  filled 
over  there? 

Mr-  Holloway :  On  the  Burlington,  on  all  freights  aud  paq^- 
i^engers.  ,',■■,.  ,  .^. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  And  is  that  done  by  the  hostlers  or  assistant 
hostlers? 

Mr.  Holloway:  No,  sir,  it  is  done  by  what  they  call  the 
grease  cup  man. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  grease  cup  man? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Does  the  grease  cup  man,  at  any  time,  make 
any  movement  of  the  engine  at  all? 

Mr.  Holloway:  No  one  on  the  Burlington,  outside  of  the 
hostler,  has  authority  to  move  an  engine  in  the  roundhouse. 
That  is  absolute. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  the  roundhouse? 

Mr.  Holloway :  In  and  around  the  yards,  without  the  com- 
pany's  permission.  If  anyone  moved  them  without  the  com- 
pany's permission,  why,  if  anything  happened,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  any  of  these  assistant  hostlers  move  the 
engines  ? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  assistant  hostlers  do  move  the  engines? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  they  move  in  all  parts  of  the  yard,  the 
assistant  hostlers,  the  same  as  the  hostlers,  or  are  they  limited 
to  particular  parts  ? 

Mr.  Holloway:  No,  just  wherever  the  occasion  may  arise 
that  they  need  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  the  greater  part  of  their  work  is  put 
in  at  duties  other  than  the  moving  of  the  engine? 

Mr.  Holloway :  Yes.  Of  course,  the  coal  chute  hostler  does 
nothing  but  move  engines. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  coal  chute  hostler  does  nothing  but  move 
engines  ? 

Mr.  Holloway :  Just  move  engines,  blow  them  out  and  put 
them  to  the  sand  or  water  crane. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  coal  chute  hostler  is  about  the  only  one 
at  Western  avenue,  who  puts  in  all  of  his  time  moving  engines? 

Mr.  Holloway:  He  doesn't  put  in  all  his  time  moving  en- 
gines. In  the  morning,  or  probably  up  to  2  or  3  o  'clock ;  when 
we  sidetrack  switch  engines,  ready  for  the  night  engineers,  then 
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it  is  his  duty  to  drop  those  jobs  and  go  down  on  the  side  track 
and  take  care  of  those  engines. 

Mr.  Sheean :    What  does  he  do? 

Mr.  HoUoway:  Keep  up  the  steam  and  water,  keep  them 
from  freezing  up,  or  anything  that  arises  there  that  he  is  needed 
for. 

Mr.  Sheean:     He  watches  all  of  the  engines  there? 

Mr.  HoUoway:  Just  whatever  happens  to  be  on  the  side 
track,  it  may  be  one  or  two  or  ten. 

Mr.  Sheean:  He  don't  have  to  make  any  movement  with 
those  engines  there? 

Mr.  HoUoway :  He  don 't  have  to  make  any  movement  with 
those  engines  there.  No,  sir;  if  they  have  to  be  moved,  it  is 
my  duty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  believe  you  spoke  of  your  position  there 
being  that  of  engine  despatcher? 

Mr.  HoUoway :     Despatcher,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  the  present  time? 

Mr.  HoUoway:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  ever  worked  at  any  other  place 
other  than  at  Western  Avenue? 

Mr.  HoUoway:  I  worked  at  Downers  Grove  roundhouse 
for  about  one  year  and  four  months.  I  was  sent  up  there  at 
night. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  many  engines  are  hostled  at  Downers 
Grove? 

Mr.  HoUoway:  There  were,  at  that  time,  seven  regular 
engines,  but  you  usually  had,  about  five  nights  out  of  the  week, 
in  the  winter  time,  you  had  a  sixteen  hour  tie-up,  and  sometimes 
a  Construction  along  with  you  to  help  keep  you  company  during 
the  winter  nights. 

Mr.  Sheean :  On  the  engines  that  were  ordinarily  handled 
there,  what  was  the  force  at  Downers  Grove? 

Mr.  HoUoway :  You  were  supposed  to  have  three  men,  but 
I  was  usually  alone. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  you  did  have  the  three  men  as  sup- 
posed, what  work  did  they  do  and  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  HoUoway :  One  man  would  wipe,  and  the  other  man 
would  help  me  on  the  engine. 
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Mr.  Sbeean:  Aud  what  would  he  do  in  the  way  of  helping) 
you  on  the  engine? 

Mr.  Holloway:  Fire  up,  take  care  of  the  engines,  an^ 
after  the  engines  are  put  down  onto  the  cars  in  the  yard,  after 
we  switched  the  trains,  put  them  over  to  the  different  points  and 
different  i)laces,  then  it  would  be  his  duty  to  take  care  of  those 
engines. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Would  he  move  any  of  those  down  there? 

Mr.  Holloway  1  He  wasn't  allowed  to.  He  wasn't  a  hos- 
tler. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  would  you  call  him? 

Mr.  Holloway :     Second  man,  we  call  him  the  fire-up  man. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  outside  of  the  knocking  of  fires  and  the 
firing  up  of  the  engines,  do  they  have  other  men  to  clean  out 
the  ash  pans? 

Mr.  Holloway :  That  is  amongst  the  duties  of  the  two  that 
I  have  just  mentioned,  the  hostler  helpers  on  the  pit.  One  man 
helps  to  shake  the  grates,  and  the  other  man  cleans  the  ash  pan, 
and  the  other  one,  besides  shaking  the  grates,  he  cleans  out  the 
front  end. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  who  places  the  engine  on  the  pit! 

Mr.  Holloway:     The  hostler. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  case,  after  placing  it  on  the  pit,  does 
he  remain  on  the  engine  while  the  fire  knockers  and  cleaners  do 
their  work? 

Mr.  Holloway:  He  is  the  man  who  does  the  original 
punching. 

Mr.  Sbeean:     The  hostler? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Who  attends  to  putting  on  or  taking  off  the 
supplies  at  Western  avenue? 

Mr.  Holloway :     The  supply  man. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Neither  the  assistant  hostler  nor  the  fire 
knocker  or  cleaner  does  that? 

Mr.  Holloway :  The  supply  man  does  that.  That  is  a  sep- 
arate position. 

Mr.  Sheean :     He  has  nothing  to  do  there  except  to  put  on 
and  take  off  the  supplies? 
,     Mr.  Holloway:     That  is  enough. 

Mr.  Sbeean:     And  be  is  a  different  mail  from  those  who 
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attend  to  the  filling  of  the  grease  cups? 

Mr.  Holloway:     That  is  a  separate  job  entirely. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  a  separate  job  entirely! 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir,  they  are  both  separate  jobs. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  I  am  getting  at  is  whether  the  man  who 
fills  the  grease  cups  does  anything  else"? 

Mr.  Holloway :  That  is  all  he  does,  is  clean  the  grease  cups, 
and  the  man  who  attends  to  the  supplies,  all  he  does  is  take  off 
and  put  on  supplies. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  there  a  turn-table  at  the  Western  avenue 
yard? 

Mr.  Holloway:  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  90  per  cent  of  the 
engines  are  turned. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Are  turned  there? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Who  attends  to  the  turning  of  the  engines 
there? 

Mr.  Holloway:     A  turn-table  man. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  is  it  the  hostler  or  assistant  hostler  who 
places  the  engine  on  the  turn-table? 

Mr.  Holloway :     The  hostler. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  hostler? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  assistant  hostler  does  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Holloway:  In  the  morning  after  ten  o'clock,  provid- 
ing he  should  have  a  road  engine  come  in,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  be  somewhere  else,  it  is  up  to  him  to  come  in  with  that 
engine  and  place  it  on  the  table  and  put  it  in  the  house,  the  same 
as  I  would. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Any  one  of  the  assistant  hostlers? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Any  one  of  the  other  three  men,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  in  case  you  were  there,  you  usually  do 
the  actual  placing  of  the  engine  on  the  turn-table,  do  you? 

Mr.  Holloway:  I  do,  about  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  all 
the  work,  over  the  turn-table. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  turn-table  man  does  nothing  except- 
to  operate  the  turn-table? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Just  run  the  gasoline  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  there  any  one  there  except  you  who,  at  any 
time'  makes  anv  main  line  movement  from  Western  avenue?       ■' 
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Mr.  Holloway:     I  am  the  only  hostler  tliat  does  tliat. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  about  how  often  do  you  make  any  main 
line  movement? 

Mr.  HoUoway:  That  would  just  depend  on  weather  con- 
ditions. In  the  summer  time,  maybe  one  in  two  months,  maybe 
not  one  in  four  or  five  months,  in  the  winter  time,  and  I  may  be 
out  three  or  four  or  five  times  a  week,  and  may  be  five  times  in 
one  day. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is,  to  relieve  crews? 

Mr.  Holloway:  That  is  where  the  crews  have  abandoned 
the  engine — not  abandoned  it,  but  where  they  are  told  to  stop. 

Mr.  Sheean:  They  have  gotten  in  close  to  the  Western  ave- 
nue terminal  and  cannot  get  in  within  the — 

Mr.  Holloway:     Without  violating  the  sixteen  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  those  cases  you  have  been  sent  out  to 
relieve  that  crew"? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  to  bring  in  the  train? 

Mr.  Holloway:  And  bring  in  the  engine.  Sometimes  they 
hook  a  couple  of  cars  on  and  you  push  them  away  for  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:.    But  usually  just  to  bring  in  the  engine? 

Mr.  Holloway:     The  light  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Leaving  the  train  of  cars  until  some  other 
engine  is  sent  out? 

Mr.  Holloway    For  some  other  engine  to  get  hold  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  shop  switching  which  you  spoke  of  at 
Western  avenue,  is  that  ordinarily  done  by  you? 

Mr.  Holloway:  It  is  now.  It  always  has  been  the  hostler's 
duties,  but  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  with  the  reduction 
of  the  force,  and  there  being  no  men  left,  that  is  added  on  to 
the  hostler.  Take,  for  instance,  an  engine  is  coming  in  with  a 
hot  driving  box,  to  fill  the  cellars,  it  has  always  been  necessary 
to  jack  the  engine  up,  where  they  use  the  Franklin  cellar,  and 
take  out  the  cellar  in  the  proper  manner  and  put  it  back  in  again 
with  its  full  cake  of  grease.  Now,  with  the  reduction  in  force 
you  have  to  hurry  up  everybody  as  much  as  you  can,  and  they 
have  a  way  of  what  they  call  pulling  that  driver  up  on  the  block; 
if  you  have  steam  up  you  do  it  with  your  own  steam;  if  you  have 
not,  you  get  another  engine;  and  that  is  one  of  the  hardest  things 
to  do  in  the  hostling  department.     That  is  taken  from  the 
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■machinists'  men  and  put  on  the  hostlers',  and  it  is  about  the 
hardest  piece  of  hostler  work  there  is  around  the  roundhouse. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  switching  of  supplies  in  and  about  the 
shop  there — 

Mr.  Holloway:  We  don't  mean  switching  of  supplies,  we 
mean  the  pulling  back  and  pushing  up  or  spotting  of  dead  en- 
gines that  cannot  be  moved  in  any  other  way  but  by  using  a  live 
•engine  behind  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  work  is  usually  done  by  you  rather  than 
by  one  of  the  assistants? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Naturally  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  any  of  the  assistant  hostlers  done  this 
shop  switching  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Holloway:  They  have.  There  may  be,  the  same  as  I 
say,  I  do  about  90  per  cent  of  it,  but  should  I  happen  to  be  on 
the  turn-table  at  the  time,  and  somebody  wants  an  engine  taken 
away,  if  the  shop  does  not  take  them  away  from  the  pit,  they 
will  hook  onto  it,  and  if  it  is  a  trip  which  will  take  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  they  will  let  it  go,  until  I  can  get  some  engine 
behind  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  this  Western  Avenue  yard  are  there  any 
•of  the  hostlers  or  assistant  hostlers  who  have  had  any  road  ex- 
perience as  an  engineer  or  fireman? 

Mr.  Holloway:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  have  they  at  any  time,  that  you  have 
been  employed  out  there,  had  employed  as  hostlers  or  assistant 
hostlers  there  a  road  engineer  or  road  fireman? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  spoke  of  hazards  there.  During  all  the 
time  you  have  been  employed  there,  have  there  been  any  acci- 
■dents  or  personal  injuries  there  to  the  hostlers  or  assistant  hos- 
tlers? 

Mr.  Holloway :  Why,  yes ;  accidents  or  personal  injuries  to 
a  hostler  or  assistant  hostler? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Holloway:  I  had  one  about  ten  weeks  ago.  One  of 
the  assistant  hostlers  was  in  the  house  firing  up  and  went  to 
step  off  the  engine  after  spreading  the  fire,  and  he  got  caught 
between  the  engine  and  the  door  and  that  laid  him  up  for  ten 
weeks. 
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Mr.  Shecan:     Between  whatf 

Mr.  Ilolloway:  Between  the  engine  door  and  the  cab  col- 
umn coming  out. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Was  he  mo%TJig  the  engine  ? 

Mr.  Holloway:  No,  he  had  just  been  spreading  the  fire 
prepai'atory  to  the  main  line  crew  getting  the  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:     "Was  the  engine  moving? 

Mr.  Holloway :     It  was  backing  out  of  the  roundhouse. 

Mr.  Sheean :     It  was  backing  out  of  the  roundhouse  ? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Onto  the  turn-table,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Who  was  backing  it  out? 

Mr.  Holloway:     I  was. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Questions  were  asked  here  about  there  being 
certain  hazards  about  that — 

Mr.  Holloway:     That  is  a  hazard. 

Mr.  Sheean:  (Continuing) — because  of  incompetency  of 
employes. 

Mr.  Holloway:  Oh,  well,  we  have  had  so  many  of  them, 
I  don't  think  I  ever  took  count  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  was  not  due  to  the  incompetency  of  any- 
one handling  the  engine  there. 

Mr.  Holloway:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Can  you  tell  me  any  time  where,  from  the 
handling  of  an  engine,  by  an  incompetent  person,  there  was  any 
injury  caused  there? 

Mr.  Holloway :  Oh,  a  few,  I  think.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years  there  have  been  three  or  four  switch  engines  run 
away,  and  we  finally  caught  one  in  1911,  it  ran  away  one  morning 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  after  we — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Was  that  due  to  some  incompetent  person 
being  on  the  engine? 

Mr.  Holloway:  A  hostler  opened  the  throttle  and  forgot 
to  shut  it  off,  and  when  he  found  the  engine  was  moving  he  ran 
home  and  he  is  not  back  yet.  That  engine  smashed  through  four 
cars  over  in  the  North  Western  yard.  That  was  just  about  the 
time  they  were  leaving  the  tracks  at  Western  avenue. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Who  was  this  hostler? 

Mr.  Holloway :  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  their  names, 
not  if  I  work  there  another  forty  years,  I  could  never  get  their 
names,  because  they  are  all  Polish,  and  we  only  know  them  as' 
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Mike  or  Felix,  and  their  name,  of  course,  we  don't  know  any- 
thing about. 

Mr.  Sheeau :  How  many  hostlers  or  assistant  hostlers  are 
there  at  Western  avenue! 

Mr.  HoUoway:     Three  besides  myself. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Three  besides  yourself? 

Mr.  Holloway:     In  the  day  time,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  just  what  part  of  these  yards  are 
the  three  employed! 

Mr.  Holloway :  The  same  as  I  described  this  morning,  one 
at  the  coal  chutes,  one  at  the  south  pit  and  one  on  the  north  pit. 
The  coal  chute  man  takes  care  of  engines  outside  the  roundhouse 
in  the  afternoon,  engines  that  are  side  tracked,  to  go  to  work 
at  night.  The  man  at  the  south  pit  goes  into  the  roundhouse  and 
fires  up  engines  after  dinner. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Has  the  number  of  employes  always  been  the 
same  there,  the  number  of  hostlers  at  Western  avenue,  all  the 
time  you  have  worked  there? 

Mr.  Holloway :  No.  On  account  of  the  increase  in  business, 
of  course,  they  have  had  to  put  on  more.  When  I  started  there 
was  only  just  one  and  what  you  would  call  a  helper  outside. 
Now,  there  are  four  hostlers,  or,  rather  we  figure  it  three  and 
a  half  on  account  of  one  being  taken  aAvay  in  the  afternoon.  That 
is  with  the  increase  of  business  as  the  years  go  along. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  don't  quite  follow  you  on  that  three  and  a 
haK.  In  the  morning  there  are  four  at  work  hostling,  and  then 
one  in  the  afternoon  becomes  a  fire  builder? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  in  the  morning  there  are  four  working  as 
hostlers  and  in  the  afternoon  three  working  as  hostlers? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  think  that  is  all. 

EE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:     Mr.  Holloway,  did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  these  outside  hostlers  never  did  any  switching? 
Mr.  Holloway:     Never  did  any  switching? 
Mr.  Carter:     Yes. 
Mr.  Holloway :     No.    They  do. 
Mr.  Carter :     They  do  switching? 
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Mr.  HoUoway :  If  the  occasion  arises,  that  they  want  some 
sand  cars  switched  or  coal  cars  switched,  they  get  hold  of  either 
one  of  them  and  get  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  they  put  coal  on  this  incline? 

Mr.  Holloway:  No;  they  have  done  away  with  the  coal 
chute ;  they  use  a  clam  shell. 

Mr.  Carter :  They  did  put  coal  up  on  an  incline  when  they 
had  it? 

Mr.  Holloway:  Not  in  the  last  seven  years.  The  hostler 
used  to  do  it  every  once  in  a  while,  and  now  the  bad  order  crew 
does  that. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  know  of  the  fact  that  if  an  engine  is 
placed  in  the  keeping  of  an  incompetent  hostler,  that  the  water 
becomes  low  and  the  crown  sheets  may  be  scorched? 

Mr.  Holloway :     Yes ;  I  have  seen  four  scorched  up — 

Mr.  Carter :  I  did  not  ask  that,  but  if  it  might  be  done,  do 
you  know  that? 

Mr.  Holloway:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Does  not  this  put  the  lives  of  the  engineer 
and  firemen  in  jeopardy,  if  the  engine  has  been  touched  up  a 
little  bit  and  then  goes  out  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Holloway:  Well,  yes,  so  far  as  my  observation  has 
been. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  does  it  not  put  their  jobs  in  jeopardy, 
if  it  is  later  discovered  that  the  crown  sheet  has  been  scorched 
and  it  is  not  discovered  until  they  reach  the  other  end  of  the 
road,  and  would  not  the  engineer  and  fireman  be  blamed  for  it? 

Mr.  Holloway:  Well,  they  would  have  a  hard  time  getting 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  Carter:  From  that  point  of  view,  don't  you  think  all 
engineers  and  firemen  have  a  right  to  insist  that  nothing  but 
competent  hostlers  should  handle  these  engines  when  they  are 
out  of  their  keeping? 

Mr.  Holloway :     For  their  own  good,  of  course. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  am  not  asking  how  many  engines  were 
burned,  I  will  let  counsel  for  the  railroads  ask  that ;  but  I  want 
to  ask  you  what  other  many  accidents  have  occurred  there  by 
incompetent  help.  Don't  you  tell  me,  but  if  he  asks  you,  you 
tell  him.  Are  the  relations  between  yourself  and  the  subordi- 
nate officials  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  friendly? 
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Mr.  HoUoway:     Yes,  sir;  always. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  they  treated  you  fairly  in  every  re- 
Bpect? 

Mr.  Holloway :     In  every  way  and  shape. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  have  not  a  grievance  against  any  of 
them? 

Mr.  Holloway:     No,  sir. 

("Witness  excused.) 

P.  J.  McCLORY  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter :  In  a  distanct  voice,  state  your  name  and  place 
of  residence. 

Mr.  McClory:     P.  J.  McClory,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Carter:    What  is  your  present  employment? 

Mr.  McClory :     Hostler. 

Mr.  Carter :     By  what  road  are  you  employed  ? 

Mr.  McClory :  The  Chicago  River  &  Indiana  Railway  Com- 
pany and  the  Chicago  Junction  Railway  Company. 

Mr.  Carter :  Known  as  the  Chicago  Junction  and  the  Chi- 
cago River  &  Indiana  Railways? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  heard  the  witness  who  just  testified  de- 
scribe the  duties  of  hostler? 

Mr.  McClory :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Are  they  in  keeping  with  the  work  you  per- 
form? 

Mr.  McClory :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  do  switching  like  he  said  he  did? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     More  of  it? 

Mr.  McClory :  Well,  I  switch  through  the  yard  in  the  after- 
noon and  take  out  sand  cars  and  take  out  the  empties  to  load  and 
unload  sand  and  cinders  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Carter:     Wlien  do  you  go  to  work? 

Mr.  McClory:     I  go  to  work  at  6  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Carter:     When  do  you  quit? 

Mr.  McClory:     Six  in  the  evening. 
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Mr.  Carter:     Twelve  hours' work? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     When  do  you  leave  home?  :;; 

Mr.  MeCIory :     Five  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  time  do  you  get  back  home? 

Mr.  McClory :     Seven  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  much  do  you  get  for  this  fourteen  hours' 
work? 

Mr,  McClory :     I  get  16%  cents  an  hour. 
''       Mr.  Carter:     That  is,  you  are  paid  $2  for  twelve  hours 
work  as  a  hostler  and  switch  engineer,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  know  why  they  pay  you  these  wages? 

Mr.  McClory :  Well,  it  has  been  an  accumulated  fact  there 
that  those  wages  has  been.  From  time  to  time  some  fellow 
would  come  along  and  work  a  week  and  then  he  would  get  out 
as  soon  as  he  got  a  week's  pay. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  long  have  you  been  there? 

Mr.  McClory:  I  have  been  hostling  there  almost  two 
years,  but  I  have  been  in  the  service  almost  three,  as  far  as  my 
best  recollection. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  have  done  firing,  have  you! 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Have  you  done  a  lot  of  shop  work,  too  ? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Explain  what  you  have  done  in  the  way  of 
shop  work? 

Mr.  McClory:  I  worked  on  an  engine  in  all  departments 
of  it ;  I  calked  flues  and  expanded  flues — 

Mr.  Carter:     Boiler  maker's  helper,  like? 

Mr.  McClory:     Boiler  maker's  helper. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  ever  worked  in  any  other  capacity? 

Mr.  McClory:     I  worked  as  a  machinist's  helper. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  have  a  general  knowledge  of  a  locomo- 
tive, then,  have  you? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir;  from  the  ground  up. 

Mr.  Carter :  And  you  fired  before  you  got  this  job  of  host- 
ling? 

Mr.  McClory :  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  working  on  the  engine,  look- 
ing after  the  fire-up  man  to  see  that  the  engine  was  kept  in 
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proper  repair  and  see  that  the  proper  steam  and  water  was 
on  her. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  were  working  under  the  supervision  of 
a  man  more  competent  than  yourself,  were  you! 

Mr.  McClory:  No,  my  experience  give  me  a  better  com- 
petency than  he. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  you  find  out  that  you  have  associates 
that  are  incompetent,  do  you? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  When  you  are  cleaning  locomotive  flues  and 
crown  sheets  and  doing  boiler  maker's  helper's  work,  do  you 
believe  that  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  the  records  of 
engineers  and  firemen,  locomotives  should  only  be  placed  in  the 
keeping  of  competent  men? 

Mr.  McClory:  I  consider  that  the  hostler's  duty  is  a  great 
competency,  for  the  reason  that  when  he  reaches  an  engine  and 
gets  on  her  his  first  duty  is  to  find  out  what  water  there  is  in 
her,  and  if  necessary  water  her,  and  also  that  the  fire  is  all 
right;  and  in  leaving  her  at  destination  on  the  outside  track, 
to  use  care  that  he  doesn't  bump  into  another  engine  or  the 
crew  that  is  working  on  it,  because  he  is  liable  to  take  a  finger 
oflF  of  them,  if  he  isn't  careful  or  other  injuries. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  have  a  family,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  size  family  have  you? 

Mr.  McClory:     Six  children. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  many? 

Mr.  McClory:     Six. 

Mr.  Carter :  Have  you  managed  to  support  those  six  chil- 
dren and  your  wife  on  two  dollars  a  day  1 

Mr.  McClory:     I  get  assistance  from  some  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  is  that? 

Mr.  McClory:  I  get  assistance  from  some  of  the  family 
iijrho  are  working. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tlie  children  have  to  help  you  suj^port  the 
family,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  noticed,  or  has  your  wife  noticed; 
any  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  recently? 
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Mr.  MeClory:     Yos,  sir. 
Mr.  Cartor:"    That  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Slioean:  Mr.  McCIory,  what  railroad  or  railroads  did 
you  work  for  before  you  went  to  this  Chicago  River  job? 

Mr.  McClory:     The  North  Western. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Wlien  did  you  first  enter  railroad  service? 

Mr.  McClory:  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection^ 
about  twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Twelve  years  ago? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     As  a  shop  man? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Up  to  twelve  years  ago  what  line  of  work 
had  you  followed? 

Mr.  McClory:     Well,  practically  all  railroad  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  other  road  than  the  North  Western? 

Mr.  McClory:     Chicago  &  Alton. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  long  ago? 

Mr.  McClory:  I  think  it  is  about  three  years  ago  since  I 
left  their  service? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  going  back  prior  to  twelve  years  ago, 
when  you  went  to  the  North  Western,  what  had  you  done  prior 
to  the  time  you  went  to  the  North  Western? 

Mr.  McClory:  I  was  a  sidewalk  contractor.  I  had  to  give- 
up  the  business  on  account  of  competition. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  were  a  skilled  carpenter  then? 

No,  sir,  a  cement  contractor,  cenient  side- 

Oh,  cement  contractor. 

Yes,  sir. 
That  Avas  here  in  Chicago  ? 
Yes,  sir. 
Twelve  years  ago  you  went  into   railroad 

Y^'es,  sir. 
And  went  into  the  shops  of  the  Chicago  &. 
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Mr.  JSheeaii:     Which  .shop  was  that? 

Mr.  MeCIory:     Out  at  40th  street. 

Mr.  Sheeaii:     And  worked  as  a  shop  mau  about  how  loug? 

Mr.  McClory:  I  think  I  was  there  about  six  years,  six  or 
nine. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  then  slioji  man  for  the  Alton  here  in 
Chicago :' 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  I  was  liandy  man  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  wliat  did  you  do  as  a  liandy  man  on 
the  Alton? 

Mr.  McClory:  I  put  trucks  in  and  lirake  shoes  and  brake 
rods  and  brake  rigging.  1  did  cal)  work,  putting  in  glass  in  the 
cabs,  and  such  work  as  that,  anything  necessary,  only  I  was  not 
permitted  by  the  machinists'  organization  to  do  any  machinists' 
work,  outside  of  the  driving  wheels. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  the  work  in  the  shops  here  before,  for 
the  North  Western,  you  had  done  machinists'  work  there  for 
some  six  years? 

Mr.  McClory:     I  was  iieli)ing  machinist. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Machinist's  liel])er? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  while  with  the  Alton,  nou  could  not 
touch  any  ])art  of  the  machinist's  work? 

Mr.  McClory:  W^ell,  I  was  hired  to  do  this  handy  man's 
Avork,  which  included  the  tank  work  and  cab  work;  that  was  my 
work.  Whatever  was  reported,  I  went  and  got  the  slij)  and  read 
the  slip  repoi'ts  of  the  engineer  and  <lid  the  necessary  work  on 
the  tank  and  cab. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Ts  it  the  Ciiicago  .Junction  you  say  you  are 
working  for  ? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  shoi)s  are  you  working  in  ? 

Mr.  McClory:     At  the  stock  yards. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  the  stock  yards? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir,  42nd  and  Robey  Street. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  nuiny  hostlers  M'ork  there  at  the  same 
time  you  do? 

Mr.  McClory:  We  have  an  ex-engineer  who  helps  us  two 
hours  in  the  morning,  and  then  there  is  anotiier  man  who  works 
aloTig  with  me. 
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Mr.  Sliccaii:     An  cx-t'O^iiiccr  in  llie  Tiioiiiiug? 

Mr.  McClory :     Yes,  lie  lielps  us  lor  two  hours,  and  the  hal- 
ance  of  the  day  fills  grease  cui)s  and  cleans  the  headlights. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  say  llic  hahuicc  of  tlie  day  he  does  the 
work — 

Mr.  :\Ic('lory 
cujis. 

Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  McCIory 

Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  MoClory 

Mr.  Sheean: 
there? 

Mr.  McClory 

.Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  McClory 

Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  McClory 

Mr.  Sheean: 


< )!'  cleaning  Ilic  licndliglits  and  lilling  grease 

Do  yon  know  what  lie  is  paid? 

No,  sir. 
"What  is  his  name? 
,    His  name  is  Peter  Dunn. 
Then,  is  there  any  other  hostler  at  the  yard 


Yes,  sir. 
Who  is  that  ? 

His  name  is  Mike  Ualloway. 
Does  he  work  there  with  you? 

Yes,  sir. 
And  his  work  is  much  the  same  as  yours? 
Mr.  McClory:     Well,  he  works  in  the  ])it  in  the  afternoon, 
putting  on  sup])lies  on  the  engines  that  come  in  to  get  their  fires 
cleaned,  and  I  do  the  yard  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Does  he  do  the  fire-knocking? 
No,  sir. 
Who  does  that? 

The  men  employed  for  knocking  fires. 
They  have  men  who  do  nothing  but  knock 


Mr.  McClory: 
Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  McClory 
Mr.  Sheean : 
fires  there? 

Mr.  McClory 
Mr.  Sheean: 


Y'es,  sir. 
But  on  this   road,  Mr.  (ialloway,  who  does 
part  of  the  hostling  work,  attends  to  putting  on  tJie  supplies 
also? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Ml-.  Sheean:  And  an  e.\-t'iigineer  in  that  yard  works  for 
two  hours  in  moving  the  engines  and  the  rest  of  the  time  filling 
grease  cujis  and  -working  on  headlights? 

Mr.  McClory:     Y''es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  there  any  other  one  working  about  the 
preparatory  work  on  engines? 
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Mr.  McCloiy:  Well,  we  have  a  train  dispatcher  that  we 
take  orders  from. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  he  does  not  do  anything  about  the 
preparing-  of  the  engines,  does  he? 

Mr.  McClory:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  there  a  turn-table  there  at  the  place  where 
you  work? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  WTio  does  the  work  of  getting  on  and  off  the 
turn-table  with  the  engines? 

Mr.  McClory :  Who  has  charge  of  the  engine  on  tlie  table,, 
you  mean? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  McClory:  I  do,  with  my  partner,  as  it  occurs,  as  we 
come  in,  to  put  an  engine  in  the  house.  There  is  a  man  on  there 
for  turning  the  table  and  spotting  her  for  us  to  go  into  the 
roundhouse. 

Mr.  Sheean:  D.oes  the  man  who  does  the  turning  of  the 
table  and  spotting  to  go  into  the  house  do  any  other  work  around 
there? 

No. 
He  just  sits  at  the  turn-table  all  the  time. 

Yes. 
Who  is  your  x>'irtner  you   spoke  of  there? 

His  name  is  Mike  Galloway. 
The  same  man  you  spoke  of  a  while  ago? 

Yes,  sir. 
During  the  daytime  there  is  this  ex-engineer 
and  you  and  Galloway  who  work? 

Mr.  McClory:  Two  hours  in  the  morning  this  man  helps 
us,  when  we  are  rushed  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  he  is  at  the  same  yard  during  the  rest 
of  the  day? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  many  lire  knockers  do  they  have  there? 

Mr.  McClory :  There  are  two  fire  knockers,  and  sometimes 
there  are  two  men  hoeing  out  the  pans  and  sometimes  one  man. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  the  same  men  tliat  hoe  out  the  pans  do 
the  fire  knocking? 

Mr.  McClory:     No. 


Mr. 

McClory : 

Mr. 

Sheean : 

Mr. 

McClory : 

Mr. 

Sheean : 

Mr. 

McClory : 

Mr. 

Sheean : 

Mr. 

McCloiy : 

Mr. 

Sheean : 
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Mr.  iSlieean  :     Dil't'ereut  men,  again. 

Mr.  McClory:  One  man  does  the  fire  knocking  and  the 
other  does  the  hoeing  of  the  pans. 

Mr.  Shceau:  Do  they  do  any  other  work  than  that  during 
the  day  there? 

Mr.  McClory:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     How  many  engines  are  handled  at  this  point? 

Mr.  McClory:  Well,  the  last  day  I  worked  there  I  took 
an  itemized  account  of  what  engines  I  handled,  between  my 
partner  and  I,  besides  what  other  work  we  done,  and  we 
handled  81. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Eighty-one  engines? 

Mr.  McClory :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  Chicago  Junction  is  the  switching  line 
here? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     A\Qien  was  this  last  day  you  worked  there! 

Mr.  McClory:     On  last  Friday,  the  12th,  I  guess  it  was. 

Mr.  Sheean :     At  this  same  point  ? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Do  you  know  how  many  work  nights  there? 

Mr.  McClory:  I  think  there  are  three  hostlers  working 
nights. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Nagel :  You  have  been  in  the  service,  you  say,  about 
twelve  years? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :  And  you  have  been  hostler  on  this  particular 
road  for  two  or  three  years? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:     And  you  work  twelve  hours  a  dayf 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :     And  as  much  as  thirty  days  a  month? 

Mr.  McClory:  Well,  thirty-one  days  a  month.  I  think  I 
have  been  off  about  three  days  in  three  years ;  I  think  tliat  is 
about  it,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Nagel:  During  these  twelve  hours  are  you  constantly 
employed  ? 

^Tr.  McClory  :  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes  I  am  eating  a  piece  of 
lunch  and  liave  to  run  to  an  (Migine  wliicli  has  broke  down,  or 
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au  eugine  goes  out,  or  a  crew  comes  in  off  an  engine,  and  I  have 
to  be  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Could  yon,  in  addition  to  what  you  do,  take 
care  of  any  of  the  other  work  described  here  as  being  done  by 
others  f 

Mr.  McClory:  Well,  a  good  ]iart  of  the  time  I  have  got  to 
run;  in  order  to  make  the  destination,  I  have  got  to  run.  For 
the  reason  that  they  don't  want  to  have  any  delays  on  engines, 
and  for  the  reason  that  a  delay  on  an  engine  at  the  roundhouse 
would  be  up  to  us,  and  we  want  to  keep  our  record  as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Nagel:     Is  your  record  good  with  the  roadf 

Mr.  McClory :  Well,  Mr.  Fitz-Morris  and  I  get  along,  and 
"How  do  you  do"  every  time  he  meets  me,  and  I  think  we  get 
along  very  nicely. 

Mr.  Nagel :     Well,  is  your  record  good  1 

Mr.  McClory :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :     And  for  that  work  you  get  how  much  an  hour? 

Mr.  McClory :  16%  cents ;  in  other  words,  two  dollars  for 
twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  McClory,  had  you  ever  done  my  hostling 
work  except  for  this  switching  road,  three  years  ago? 

Mr.  McClory:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:     When  you  started  in  three  years  ago? 

Mr.  McClory:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  had  never  worked  as  a  liostler  on  any 
other  road? 

Mr.  McClory:  I  was  never  classified  as  a  hostler  on  any 
other  road. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Had  you  ever  worked  on  a  road  where  you 
moved  an  engine  ? 

Mr.  McClory:  I  did  on  the  North  Western;  if  there  was 
some  engine  and  if  the  machinist  wanted  it  spotted  for  some 
line  of  work,  I  spotted  her.  We  were  not  authorized  to  do  it, 
but  we  did  it  for  the  convenience  of  everybody  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  was  while  you  were  working  in  the 
shops  as  a  repair  man  on  the  North  Western? 

Mr.  McClory :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  were  you  paid  on  the  North  Western, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  you  were  working  there? 
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Mr.  MoClory :  AVo  got  18  cents  and  time  and  a  lialf,  and 
then  were  raised  to  21  cents  and  time  and  a  half,  and  time  and  a 
half  for  Sunday  and  overtime. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  21  cents  an  hour  at  the  time  you  left 
the  North  Western? 

Mr.  McClory:  Yes,  sir.  1  got  25  cents  for  boiler  maker's 
helper. 

Mr.  Sheean:     25  cents  for  l)oiler  maker's  helper? 

Mr.  McClory :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Wlien  was  it  you  left  this  employ  of  the 
Northwestern? 

Mr.  McClory :     I  think  it  is  about  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  at  that  time  you  were  getting  25  cents 
an  hour? 

Mr.  McClory :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  after  what  number  of  liours  were  you 
getting  time  and  a  half? 

Mr.  McClory:     Any  time  after  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean :     After  ten  hours  ? 

Mr.  McClory :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  after  leaving  the  North  AVestern  six 
years  ago,  when  yon  went  to  the  .Mton,  what  rate  per  hour  were 
you  getting  with  the  ^\lton  ? 

Mr.  McClory :     24  cents. 

Mr.  Sheean:     24  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  ^IcClory:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Twenty-four  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  time  and  a  half  after  eight  hours  there, 
also? 

Mr.  McClory:     No,  sir,  we  didn't  get  any  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:     No  difference  in  the  rate  after  ten  hours? 

Mr.  McClory:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:     It  was  a  ten  hour  day  there,  was  it? 

Mr.  McClory:  AVe  worked  sometimes  twelve  hours,  Imt  it 
was  a  ten  hour  day. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Same  rate  per  hour? 

Mr.  McClory:  Yes,  sir,  twenty-four  cents,  if  we  worked 
twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yon  did  that  work  with  the  Alton  at  twenty- 
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four  cents  an  hour,  and  worked  mdil  about  tliree  years  ago? 
Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  after  leaving  the  Alton,  the  first  work 
that  you  have  ever  done  as  a  hostler  was  out  here  on  this  switch 
linef 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Are  you  paid  by  the  month  or  by  tlie  dayt 
Mr.  McClory :     I  am  paid  by  the  hour. 
Mr.  Sheean:     How  often  do  you  get  your  check! 
Mr.  McClory :     Twice  a  month. 
Mr.  Sheean:     Twice  a  montlit 
Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  is  it  that  you  liave  been  getting  it 
twice  a  month? 

Mr.  McClory :     I  guess  it  is  nearly — ever  since  the  law  was 
passed  there,  since  the  change  of  the  law  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Sheean :     You  did  have  a  time  that  you  got  a  monthly 
check? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you,  out  there,  put  in  your  ticket,  based 
on  the  hours — have  you  drawn  any  pay  because  of  there  being 
anything  over  twelve  liours,  at  an>'  tiine,  or  aren't  you  paid  by 
the  month? 

Mr.  McClory:  No,  sir,  we  are  just  paid  by  the  hour.  If 
it  is  thirty  days  a  month,  why,  we  get  two  fifteen  dollar  checks, 
provided  I  have  put  in  full  time.  If  I  am  off  a  day  or  half  a 
day,  1  am  docked. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Off  a  day  or  half  a  day? 
Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir,  I 'am  docked. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Have  you  been  paid  any  overtime  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  McClory:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  your  )iay  has  always  been  the  thirty 
days  a  month  rate? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir,  or  thirty-one  days,  whatever  it  is. 
Mr.  Sheean:     Well,   doesn't   your  hourly  rate   differ  be- 
tAveen  the  thirty  and  thirty-one  day  month? 
Mr.  McClory:     Well,  we  have — 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  do  you  get  for  the  month  of  P'eb- 
ruary? 
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j\lr.  Mct'l(.i>  :  We  -ft  twciily-cii-ht  dolliii's — two  dollars 
for  twculy-eijulit   days. 

Mr.  Sliccai! :     Two   dolhus   a   day   foi-  twcnty-oiuht   days? 

.Mr.   AIcrior\  :      For  the  t wciity-fii^iit  days. 

Mr.   Shccaii:     That    is  all. 

Mr.  Xaii'cl :  .\ri'  yoii  relieved  at  six  o'clock  !>>■  another 
liostier .' 

Mr.    .McC'lory:      Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nasjol :  And  do  you  relie\c  him  at  six  o'clock  the 
next  inorniMi;  ? 

Mr.  MeClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nafj'el :  Jlo  works  twelve  hoius  at  iiiuht  and  >o\i  work 
t\\ei\('  hours  dui-iui;-  the  da>' ! 

Mr.  McClniy  :     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Naiicl :      What  does  be  get  per  hour? 

Mr.  M('(_Mor>  :  The  ]iigbt  man  gets  twenty-five  cents  a 
day  more  than  we  do — the  night  hostler  <>-ets  twenty-five  cents 
a  da\'  more  tluiu  we  do  in  the  day. 

Ml-.  Xagel:  Do  you  mean  ]u-ecise!y  that,  that  lie  gets 
tw'enty-five  cents  a  day  more .' 

Mr.  MeClory:  TM-enty-tive  cents  a  day  more  than  we  do. 
That  is  what  he  told  ns  he  got.  Of  course,  I  never  saw  the  pay 
roll. 

Air.  Shea:  During  this  twelve  hour  period  whieli  yon  are 
reciuiretl  to  work-,  are  yon  allowed  any  time  in  which  to  eat  your 
luiK'h  oi-  your  dinner  f 

Mr.  McClory:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shea:  Do  you  tak(>  your  lunch  with  you  in  the  morn- 
ing ; 

Air.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shea:  How  do  ycui  eat  \<iur  lunch,  if  yon  {\o  not  have 
any  timet 

Mr.  McClory:  Well,  if  we  have  a  period — for  instance, 
when  we  get  out  the  engines  for  twelve  o'clock,  the  engines  go 
out,  why,  then,  the  next  is  one  o'clock,  and  we  will  take  the  best 
opportunity  between  twelve  and  one  or  two,  or  between  ten  and 
eleven,  whatever  we  find,  1o  eat;  but  we  are  supposed  to  be  on 
the  work.  If  an  engine  comes  in  between  those  times  and  we 
are  called  on,  we  have  got  to  he  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Shea:      Do  von  ever  work  longer  than  twelve  hours? 
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Mr.  McClory:  No,  sir,  not  to  amount  to  anything.  A  man 
can  work  a  few  minutes,  if  an  engine  is  going  out,  it  will  only 
take  a  i'ow  minutes  to  i)ut  her  in  and  take  care  of  her. 

RP^-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Ml-.  Carter:  These  hostlers  that  are  there  hesides  your- 
self; is  it  a  fact  that  if  it  is  discovered  that  they  have  any  idle 
time  as  hostlers,  the  railroad  iises  them  to  do  anything? 

Mr.  McClory:     Just  read  the  (juestion  again,  please. 

Mr.  Carter:  These  hostlers  that  you  have  described  as 
being  there,  in  addition  to  yourself,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  they 
have  any  idle  time  as  a  hostler,  the  company  requires  them  to  do 
other  work,  in  order  to  put  in  full  time  ? 

Mr.  McClory:  The  conijumy  does  not  ask  them  to  do  any- 
thing else  but  to  hostle. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  thought  you  said  tiiat  they  did  otlicr  work 
around  there  besides  hostling.? 

Mr.  M.cClory:  The  man  that  licijis  in  the  morning,  he  fills 
grease  cups  and  cleans  headlights. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  is  what  I  meant.  When  you  were  work- 
ing at  twenty-five  cents  an  hour,  as  a  boiler  maker's  helper,  when 
you  worked  eight  hours,  you  had  as  much  money  as  you  now 
have  in  twelve  hours,  didn't  you — two  dollars? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And,  then,  the  hours  between  eight  hours  and 
ten  hours,  you  got  two  hours  moi'e  foi-  that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     That  was  fifty  cents  more? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  the  two  hours  >()u  worked  between  ten 
hours  and  twelve  hours,  you  get  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
or  seventy-five  cents  for  that  ? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Therefore  you  got  $.'!.25  for  twelve  hours,  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  said  to  counsel  for  the  railroads  a  while 
ago  that  you  drew  two  fifteen  dollar  checks;  you  meant  two 
thirty  dollar  checks? 

Mr.  McClorv:     Thirtv  dollars  twice  a  moiitli;   fhirtv  dol- 
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has  for  uiie  period  aud  thirty-two  dollars  for  another,  where 
there  was  a  thirty-one  day  month. 
Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  know  what  the  one  engineer,  who 
works  two  hours  there  with  you  in  the  morning,  and  then  fills 
grease  cups  and  attends  to  the  headlights,  is  paid? 

Mr.  McClory:  He  is  a  very  distant  kind  of  man,  and  I 
never  made  it  mj'  business  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  are  several  men  emploj'ed  in  this  yard 
besides  you  aud  Mr.  Galloway,  who  moves  the  engines! 

Mr.  McClory:  No,  sir,  nobody  is  allowed.  The  master 
mechanic  is  very  strict  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Are  there  only  two  of  you  there,  who  move 
engines?  , 

Mr.  McClory:     That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Does  this  (Chicago  Junction  have  other  yards 
where  they  hostle  engines? 

Mr.  McClory:     No,  suv 

Mi\  Sheean:     Well,  do  you  know  P.  Dunn? 

Mr.  McClory:  That  is  the  man  I  have  reference  to,  he  is 
the  ex-engineer. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  who  is  Rauer,  the  engine  despatcher? 

Mr.  McClory:  He  is  the  engine  despatcher  we  get  instruc- 
tions from. 

Mr.  Sheean:  He  is  paid  l)y  the  liour,  isn't  he,  or  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  M,cClory:     Well,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Dunn  is  the  other  hostler — he  is  paid  a  daily 
rate,  isn't  he,  or  is  he? 

Mr.  McClory:     Well,  I  never  made  it  my  business  to  ask. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  don't  know  about  him? 

Mr.  McClory :     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Who  is  McGuire ? 

Mr.  McClory:     He  is  the  night  foreman. 

Mr.  Sheean:  He  takes  the  same  place  as  the  engine  des- 
patcher at  night? 

Mr.  McClory:     He  is  the  same  as  Rauer. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Is  he  an  hourly  man? 
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Mr.  McClory:     Well,  that  1  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And,  then,  there  are  three  men  at  niiijht  also, 
wJio  move  engines  out  in  the  yard  there! 

Mr.  McClory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  those  men  ai'e  ])aid  $2.2o  a  dav  instead 
of  $2.00  ? 

Mr.  McClory:     That  is  my  information. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     We  will  take  a  recess  until  2:30. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:30  o'clock  P.  M.  a  recess  was  taken  un- 
til 2:30  o'clock  P.  M.) 

After  Recess. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board: 
With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  con- 
cerning hostlers. 

We  have  decided  not  to  put  any  more  hostler  witnesses  on 
the  stand.  Possibly  we  will  put  one  other  witness  on,  and  it  may 
be  that  in  the  examination  of  firemen  witnesses  we  may  refer  to 
their  experience  as  hostlers ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
matters,  we  shall  discontinue  the  examining  of  hostlers  at  this 
time. 

I  think  the  engineer  witnesses  have  explained  how  they  are 
required,  at  different  points  and,  on  different  railroads,  to  hostle 
their  own  engines.  That  is,  to  do  the  terminal  work  on  the 
engine,  and  the  preparatory  work  usually  done  by  a  hostler,  in 
addition  to  the  jjreparatory  work  done  by  an  engineer. 

It  is  intended  by  our  request  that  "at  points  where  an 
average  of  six  or  more  locomotives  are  handled  within  tw'elve 
hours,  day  or  night,  hostlers  shall  be  maintained." 

The  purpose  of  that  request  is  to  relieve  road  crews  of  doing 
hostler's  work.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  road  crews  perform 
their  own  work,  they  have  done  enough;  and  that  where  six 
engines  are  handled  by  these  road  crews,  there  should  be  a  hos- 
tler provided  for  the  express  purpose  of  relieving  engineers. 

Now,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  handling  of  one  engines  I 
will  say,  that  if  six  engineers  or  firemen  are  required,  in  a 
twelve  hour  period,  to  handle  their  engines,  there  should  be  a 
hostler  maintained.    It  is  optional  with  the  railroads  where  less 
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than  six  engines  are  hamlleil  in  a  twenty-four  hour  period,  to 
either  have  the  engineers  do  the  work,  or  provide  a  hosth'r.  As 
to  how  many  engines,  tlie  handling  of  an  engine  constitutes,  I 
will  say  tliat  if  an  engineer  should  arrive  at  a  point  that  is  a  turn- 
around point  and  hostle  his  own  engine,  and  would  leave  on  his 
own  engine,  we  would  only  count  it  one  engine.  But,  if  an  engine 
ci"ew  would  arrive  at  a  point  and  i^ut  their  engine  away,  as  a 
hostler  is  presumed  to  do,  and  then  at  a  later  period,  perhaps  in 
the  next  twelve  hours,  take  out  that  engine,  we  would  consider  it 
as  two  engines.  I  am  only  speaking  of  this  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  "At  points  where  an  average  of  six  or  more  locomo- 
tives are  handled  within  twelve  hours,  day  or  night,  hostlers 
shall  be  maintained." 

A  question  has  arisen,  evidently,  from  the  cross  examination 
this  morning,  as  to  what  a  hostler  may  do.  AVe  assume  that  if 
there  are  six  engines  being  handled  at  a  point,  that  there  is 
plenty  to  do  for  that  hostler  if  he  protects  those  engines  in 
proper  manner.  But  it  is  not  the  intent,  at  points  where  fewer 
engines  are  handled,  that  if  hostlers  are  required  to  do  other 
work  in  addition  to  hostling, — it  is  not  the  intent  to  change  what 
is  now  being  done.  We  recognize  that  if  there  were  only  one  or 
two  engines  to  hostle,  why  that  hostler  might  be  required  to  do 
other  work. 

AVe  also  recognize  that  at  some  points  a  hostler  is  called  a 
foreman;  generally  a  night  foreman,  and,  his  duty  is  hostling 
engines  and  perhaps  to  decide  whether  they  shall  call  a  machinist 
or  boiler  maker  to  do  certain  work. 

Now,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  deny  the  railroad  companies 
in  pursuing  the  practice  that  now  prevails  at  those  jooints.  "We 
would  say,  however,  that  where  regular  hostlers  are  employed,  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  the  hostler  if  this  Board  increases  his  wages,  as 
I  have  said  here,  that  the  railroads  then  load  more  work  on  him. 
I  do  not  think  that  w^ould  be  done,  but  I  made  that  statement  to 
exY)lain  the  intent  of  my  former  statement. 

Aly  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  I  said  a  twenty-four 
lioui-  ]ieriod  wlien  I  was  reading,  and  I  meant  to  say  a  twelve 
liour  period  as  it  is  written  in  the  proposition. 

The  engineer  witnesses  have  very  thoroughly  set  forth  the 
conditions  that  affect  engineers.  "Wherever  an  engineer  is 
found  in  a  locomotive  cab  on  dutv,  there  vou  will  find  a  fireman ; 
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and  therefore  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said  by  the  engineer 
witnesses,  concerning  the  conditions  with  which  they  are  con- 
fronted, a]iy)lies  also  to  firemen.  For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of 
ex]iediting  this  hearing,  we  sliall  not  attempt  to  go  through  this 
same  process  with  the  firemen. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  that  the  interests  of  the  firemen 
should  be  amply  protected,  and  it  will  l)e  our  purpose  to  jilace 
quite  a  large  number  of  firemen  on  the  witness  stand,  for  if  we 
do  not  set  forth  before  the  Board  the  jieculiarities  of  a  fireman's 
duty,  and  the  work  which  conf  I'onts  him  and  the  burdens  he  has 
to  bear,  the  Board  might  understand  tliat  these  burdens  were 
not  borne  by  firemen. 

The  first  witness  on  tlie  stand  will,  ])erha]is,  set  forth  all 
the  duties  of  a  fireman.  We  may  keep  him  on  the  stand  a  con- 
siderable time;  the  cross  examination  may  also  take  up  some 
time;  but  after  we  have  presented  the  duties  of  a  fireman  to 
you  in  a  thorough  manner,  it  will  l)e  our  purpose  thereafter  just 
to  touch  a  few  jjoints  here  and  there  with  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Carter,  before  you  call  the  witness,  in 
view  of  your  exjilanation  as  to  the  intent  of  Article  10  in  the 
proposal,  might  I  ask  just  a  question  or  two,  so  as  to  clear  up 
further  the  intent  of  the  article? 

Mr.  Carter:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  understood  you  to  say  that  where  the  ])rac- 
tice  now  obtained  of  having  a  hostler  do,  in  addition  to  the  Avork 
of  hostling  an  engine,  certain  other  work  during  the  day,  that 
it  was  not  the  intent  to  change  the  ]n'esent  practice. 

Now,  take  the  case  where  a  handy  man  is  employed,  who, 
on  a  branch  line,  we  will  say,  handles  one  or  two  engines  a  day, 
and  in  a  ten  hour  period  puts  in  one  hour  in  hostling  work  and 
the  remaining  nine  hours  in  other  work ;  under  your  ]n'oposal. 
would  it  be  necessary  to  pay  to  that  man,  althougli  his  work  as 
hostler  was  only  one  hour  out  of  the  ten,  the  full  rate  per 
day  for  a  hostler? 

Mr.  Carter:  It  is  the  intention  of  the  request  that  wher- 
ever a  man  does  hostling  work,  lie  is  a  liostler,  and  will  be  paid 
the  rates  requested. 

Mr.- Sheean:  So,  if  at  any  time  duj'ing  the  day,  whether 
it  was  a  half  hour  or  an  hour  a  day,  that  he  did  any  liostling 
work,  he  would  take  the  hostler's  ]iay  for  the  entire  ]ioriod? 
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Mr.  Carter :  Yes,  sir.  Ami  we  feel,  as  we  have  just  stated, 
that,  if  you  luive  not  enough  work  for  him  to  do  as  hostler,  and 
in  the  past  have  employed  liim  on  other  work,  that  we  would 
not  expect  to  break  up  that  practice. 

Mr.  Slieean :  No,  we  could  continue  to  use  him  a  half  hour 
or  an  hour  a  day  in  the  hostler's  work  and  the  remaining  nine 
or  nine  and  a  half  hours  in  the  other  work,  which  might  be  handy 
man  work  around  the  roundhouse,  which  took  a  lesser  rate;  but 
if,  during  any  part  of  the  day,  he  did  hostler's  work,  he  would 
have  to  take  the  full  per  diem  hostler's  pay. 

^Ir.  Carter:  Yes,  sir.  1  might  explain,  however,  that  at 
some  points  there  may  be  five  or  six  men  employed  doing  handy 
work,  all  of  whom  are  knocking  fires  or  handling  engines  and 
are  doing  chores,  if  you  might  please  to  call  it  that.  Now,  the 
railroad  would  have  the  right  to  select  two  of  those  six  and  say 
"You  are  hostlers,  and  you  will  be  required  to  do  this  hostling 
work,  and  be  held  responsible  therefor,"  and  say  to  the  other 
four,  "Y''ou  will  do  the  other  work." 

Now,  if  there  is  any  hostling  work  to  be  done,  we  contend 
that  the  fact  that  the  hostler  does  the  hostler's  work,  plus  other 
work,  entitles  him  to  more  pay  rather  than  less  pay.  The  fact 
that  he  has  served  as  hostler  establishes  his  standing,  and  the 
fact  that  you  use  him  to  do  other  work  should  not  detract  from 
the  amount  of  day's  pay,  because,  in  order  to  help  ])ay  for  him- 
self as  a  hostler,  when  yon  have  not  enough  work  for  him  to 
do,  lie  is  willing  to  do  other  work  for  the  company:  therefore, 
instead  of  detracting  from  the  amount  of  pjry,  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered at  all,  it  should  add  thereto. 

1  want  to  say  that  if  an  engineer,  as  a  switch  engineer,  is 
used  in  a  yard  for  eight  hours,  or  four  hours,  aiul  is  then  used 
as  a  liostlci-,  we  should  coiiteiid  that  he  should  liave  a  switch 
engiiicciV  pay  for  the  ciitiic  <lay.  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that 
he  was  used  as  a  JiosthM'. 

Mv.  Sheean:  To  inkv  tlic  concrete  case,  the  one  1  had  in 
mind,  taking  the  roundhouse  out  at  Galena,  on  the  North  West- 
ern. On  the  liranch  tlu're,  is  one  passenger  train  that  starts  out 
in  the  monung  and  a  half  hour  later  a  freight  train,  and  each 
train  comes  ))ack  in  tiie  e\('ning.  That  is  the  total  traffic  out 
on  that  road;  two  engines  out  in  the  morning  and  the  same  two 
engines  cominii'  liack  tliat   niylit,  and  they  have  one  man  who 
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prepares  tliose  engines  and  runs  the  pump  and  works  around 
the  roundhouse  during  the  day,  on  a  monthly  salary.  Now, 
if  1  understand  the  intent  of  this  Article  lU,  it  would  be 
that  they  might  continue  to  use  that  man,  but  they  would  liave 
to  pay  him,  beeaiise  of  his  handling  these  two  engines,  at  least 
thii'ty  times  the  daily  rate  fixed  for  hostlers.  That  is,  if  he 
works  thirty  days.  1  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  twenty-six  or 
thirty. 

Mr.  Carter :  If  i  understand  you  aright,  these  two  engines 
are  delivered  to  him  in  the  evening,  he  has  custody  of  those 
two  engines,  and  is  responsible  therefor,  and,  in  the  morning, 
he  delivers  those  two  engines  to  the  road  crews.  8o  far  as  his 
night  work  is  concerned,  ten  Iiours  or  less,  if  you  now  use  him 
for  other  jjurposes  at  night,  you  would  be  permitted  to  do  so ; 
but,  under  this  proposition,  atter  having  served  you  ten  hours 
at  night,  or  twelve  hours,  if  yoti  want  to  pay  him  overtime ; 
you  could  not  then  do  as  you  say  you  do,  have  him  ai'ound  as 
a  liandy  man  during  the  day,  because  we  feel  when  he  has  given 
you  twelve  hours  night  service,  he  should  not  be  a  handy  man 
in  the  day. 

Mr.  ISheeaii:  1  <h>  not  know  how  it  is  there  now,  but  it 
used  to  be,  when  1  was  there,  that  the  trains  would  leave  about 
7:30  in  the  morning.  The  man  would  prepare  the  engines.  I 
think  they  went  down  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  got 
the  engines  ready,  and  then  the  trains  got  in  about  4:30  or 
5:30  in  the  afternoon  again,  on  the  return  trip — a  turn-around 
on  the  branch.  Then  he  knocked  the  lirst,  or  at  least  did  what- 
ever was  necessary  about  the  roundhouse.  His  work,  ordi- 
narily, was  from  6  in  the  morning  until  (i  in  the  evening,  and 
duiing  the  day  he  worked  around  about  the  pumjihouse  and 
the  roundhouse,  and  was  paid  a  monthly  salary.  Now,  I  do  not 
mean  anything  technical  about  the  hours  at  all,  Mr.  Carter;  but, 
assuming  that  he  continiu'd  to  handle  those  two  engines,  within 
some  reasonable  spread — 

Mr.  Carter:  Two  engines  out  in  the  morning  ami  two 
engines  in  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes,  the  same  two  engines. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  say  to  you  that  he  is  a  hostler.  I  say  that 
if  you  want  to  use  him  elsewhere,  during  the  day,  that  yon 
ma\'  do  so. 
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Mr.  Sliccan:  'I'akc  tlic  otIiiT  case,  in  the  same  town,  wluM'e 
they  lia\o  hut  one  t'ligiiio,  on  the  liiirliiigtoii  stul),  three  miles 
long.  Assuiuiiig  tliat  tliey  have  a  man  to  knock  the  fires  on 
that  engine,  it"  thcN-  arc  knocked,  and  to  build  the  tires,  wlieu 
they  are  built,  to  |iuinii  the  water  at  the  pmnphonse  and  take 
care  of  that  one  engine,  lie  is  a  liandy  man  and  ]iaid  by  the 
month;  Imt  he  does,  every  day,  do  some  hostling  work  with 
that  engine;  while  you  would  not  interfere  with  his  doing  other 
work,  in  addition  to  this  halt'  houi-  of  hostling.  yet  his  monthly 
compensation  would  have  to  lie  at  least  thirty  times  this  daily 
rate  fixed  here. 

Mr.  Tarter:  1  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood.  There  is 
a  difference  between  a  hostler  and  a  watchman.  If  his  duties 
are  sinijjJy  to  watcli  the  engine  and  not  to  handle  that  engine — 

Mr.  Sheean :  No,  I  will  assume  the  case  which  I  think  is 
correct;  at  this  little  roundhouse  whicli  they  have  there,  in  the 
morning  when  tlie  day  crew  goes  on  to  work,  I  think  he  brings 
this  engine  out  of  the  roundhouse,  whicli  is  just  across  the 
bridge,  about  a  500-foot  bridge,  over  to  the  depot,  and  the  day 
crew  takes  it  there,  and  he  does  that  every  day. 

Mr.  Carter :     And  in  the  evening  ? 

Mr.  Sheean :     He  puts  the  engine  away. 

Mr.  Carter :     And  he  jiuts  it  away. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Puts  it  away. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  is  resi)onsible  for  its  custody  at  night? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter :     He  is  a  hostler. 

Mr.  Sheean :  He  is  a  hostler  twice  a  day  for  about  an  liour 
each  time.  Now,  in  that  case,  his  wages  would  have  to  be  thirty 
times  this  daily  rate  ? 

Mr.  Carter:  He  would  l.-e  receiving  the  regular  hostlers' 
pay. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  Mr.  Carter,  in  the  case  of  the  six  en- 
gines, three  in  and  three  out,  in  this  period,  would  the  hostlers 
employed  under  that  ])art  of  the  article,  that  "hostlers  shall 
be  maintained  at  points  where  an  average  of  six  or  more  locomo- 
tives are  handled  within  twelve  hours,  day  or  night,  hostlers 
shall  be  maintained." 

In  case  this  article  were  effective,  and  hostlers  were  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  that,  could  any  of  the  hostlers  pro- 
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vided  for  under  tliis   article   be  called   upon  to  knock  fires   or 
build  fires  ? 

Mr.  Carter:  If  they  are  alreaily  tloing  that  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  movement  to  change  what  they  are  doing.  I 
will  say  this  much,  if,  by  the  award  reached  in  this  arbitration, 
a  hostler  is  placed  there,  I  would  say  to  you  that  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  he  should  be  a  hostler  and  not  be  required  to  ilo  two  men's 
work  for  one  man's  pay. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  was  assuming  that  this  article  became  effec- 
tive in  the  schedules  under  the  arbitration  award,  and  assuming 
that  a  railroad  company  which  therefore  had  not  maintained  a 
hostler,  was,  by  virtue  of  this  ai'ticle,  required  to  put  on  a  hostler 
at  that  point,  and  there  were  the  three  engines  in  and  three  en- 
gines out  each  day,  and  that  hostler  was  paid  the  $3.35  called 
for  by  this  article,  could  that  railroad  company  which  put  the 
hostler  on  at  this  point,  in  accordance  with  this  article,  call  upon 
that  man  to  Ijuild  the  fires  in  the  engines  ? 

Mr.  Carter:  I  would  say  that  a  man  handling  six  engines 
would  have  a  helper,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  that  hostler 
to  see  that  the  fires  weic  linilt  in  those  engines  by  his  Jielper. 
Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  then,  where  six  engines  are  employed, 
it  is  intended  by  this  article  tiiat  they  shall  pi-ovide  a  hostler 
and  also  a  hostler's  helper? 

Mr.  Carter:  I  am  not  saying  so,  but  I  am  saying  that 
where  hostlers  are  now  in  service  on  roads  where  they  have 
recognized  the  necessitj'  of  hiring  competent  men  to  do  this 
work,  they  do  have  helpers.  1  Ikinc  in  mind  many  instances, 
but  I  won't  specify,  because  1  do  not  Itelieve  in  drawing  odious 
comparisons,  biit  some  roads  now  have  men  doing  work  which 
is  hostler's  work,  where  ])erhaps  there  are  less  than  six  engines 
handled,  and  paying  them  hostlei-'s  i)ay,  and  they  are  also  called, 
T  Ix^lieve,  night  foremen  or  something  of  that  kind. 

They  are  a  straw  boss  around  there  at  night;  they  do  the 
hostling  on  the  side.  They  should  get  hostlers'  i)ay,  l)ecaiise  we 
have  found  out  tbat  the  name  "foreman"  does  iiot  mean  tiiat  he 
is  a  foi'eman. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Carter,  T  was  trying  to  get  the  case  of  a 
railroad,  assuming  now,  if  you  can,  that  this  ])art  of  Article  10  be- 
came a  part  of  an  award,  and  witli  any  one  of  these  railroad  com- 
panies you  found  a  situation  where  there  were  three  engines  in, 
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ami  tht!  «aiiie  tliree  eugiues  out,  iu  a  twelve  hour  period.  They 
have  liad  there  a  haudy  man  doing  this  work,  calling  him  fore- 
man it'  you  please,  and  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  hostler 
at  that  point,  and  the  hostler  was  provided. 

Now,  could  the  company,  for  the  first  time  2>i'(>viding  a 
hostler  at  that  point,  ask  that  man,  or  recjuire  that  man,  as  a  part 
of  his  duty,  to  build  fires  on  the  engine .' 

Mr.  Carter:     I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Slieean:     To  knock  fires  on  any  of  them! 

Mr.  Carter:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     To  place  su])i)lies  on  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Carter:  L  should  say  that  he  should  perform  a  host- 
ler's duty. 

^Ir.  Sheean:  1  was  trying  to  find  out  what  a  hostler's  duty 
is,  Mr.  Carter,  to  see  if  we  could  find  out  about  that.  Neither  to 
build  a  fire  nor  knock  a  fire.  Could  he  be  i-equived  to  place  any  of 
the  supplies  on  the  engines  :' 

Mr.  Carter:  It  is  not  contemplated  by  this  proposition  that 
be  should.  For  instance,  we  ask  for  a  certain  rate  of  wages  for 
a  fireman. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  am  talking  about  the  hostlers. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  we  do  not  want  that  fireman  to  also  be 
used  as  a  section  hand,  in  order  to  earn  a  little  more  money  for 
the  job. 

j\Ir.  Sheean:  Then  could  he  be  recjuired  to  fill  the  grease 
cups ! 

Mr.  Carter:     1  am  not  jtrepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Could  he  be  required  to  operate  the  turn- 
table at  points  whei-e  there  is  not  a  power  turn-table,  or  to  help 
in  oj^erating  itf 

Mr.  Carter:  I  don't  think  he  could  operate  a  turn-table 
and  manage  an  engine  vciy  well,  because  a  man  should  be  on  the 
engiiu'  when  a  turn-table  is  being  turned. 

]\Ir.  Siieeau :  And  it  would  not  contemplate  tiuit  he  should 
assist  in  any  way  or  leave  his  engine  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Carter:     I  won't  say  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Tlieu,  does  this  contenqilate  that,  if  granted, 
the  hostler,  who  is  provided  for  the  first  time  under  this  article, 
shall  have  no  further  duty  than  merely  the  operation  of  the  en- 
gine, the  moving  of  the  engine? 
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Mr.  Carter:  I  am  not  pi-epared  to  say  that,  because  much 
would  depend  on  local  conditions,  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
where  you  have  hostlers  now — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  Mr.  Carter,  as  to  the  local  conditions,  I 
just  wantetl  to  get  rather  what  the  universal  a^DpIication  of  this 
would  be,  if  there  is  a  universal  application,  that  is,  apply  it  to 
the  entire  territory  in  case  this  article  were  granted. 

Mr.  Carter.  If  we  should  make  a  universal  application  and 
take  the  practice  on  many  railroads,  no  hostler  is  ever  required 
to  do  anything  else  but  hostle ;  he  is  never  required  to  knock  fires ; 
he  is  never  required  to  do  anything  of  that  character.  But,  I 
have  said,  if  you  have  places  where  these  hostlers  are  now  doing 
that  work,  there  is  nothing  in  our  proposition  which  says  he 
shall  no  longer  do  it,  but  it  does  say  that  he  shall  receive  a  host- 
ler's pay  instead  of  IByi  cents  an  hour,  as  you  have  seen  here. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  think  I  fully  understand  that,  Mr.  Carter,  or 
I  thought  I  did,  about  the  matter  of  employes  at  these  points, 
those  who  are  now  on  a  monthly  wage  doing  hostler's  work  part 
of  the  day  and  other  work  other  parts  of  the  day;  those  same 
employes  might  be  continued  but  would  have  to  be  paid  at  least 
the  hostler's  rate  of  pay. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  don't  misunderstand  me.  You  might 
have  two  employes  at  a  point,  both  of  whom  are  handy  men,  both 
of  whom  are  handling  engines,  not  sufficient  work,  perhaps,  for 
more  than  one.  This  will  not  prevent  you  from  saying  to  one  of 
them  "You  are  a  hostler;"  and  to  the  other  "You  are  not." 
The  hostler  wUl  do  the  handling  of  the  engines  and  the  hostler 
work  and  receive  the  hostler's  pay.  If  the  other  man  does  not 
do  hostler's  work  we  are  not  asking  that  he  receive  hostler's  pay. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Let  us  take  that  case,  then,  the  one  you  have 
selected,  of  these  men ;  there  have  been  two  doing  this  work  inter- 
changeably ;  but,  take  it  under  this  proposition,  and  we  will  soy 
to  one  of  them,  "You  will  do  the  hostler's  work.  Heretofore  you 
have  been  knocking  fires  part  of  the  day  and  building  fires  part 
of  the  day,  and  at  other  times  you  have  done  a  little  switching, 
and  at  other  times  you  have  moved  in  and  out  of  the  roundhouse ; 
but  we  are  going  to  divide  this  work  up  now,  and  one  of  you  is 
going  to  be  a  hostler. ' '  Now,  then,  the  one  to  whom  we  give  that 
designation  of  hostler,  will,  from  that  tune  forward,  be  relieved 
of  the  diity  of  ever  knocking  fires,  will  he? 
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Mr.  Cartor:  1  won't  say  that;  you  may  only  have  two  en- 
gines there.  I  am  saying  to  you  that,  if  in  the  past  he  has  bi'on 
required  to  do  this  character  of  work,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
pi-oposition  that  would  relieve  him  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  was  the  way  I  understood  it,  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Carter:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  we  might  use  the  same  employe  to  do  the 
same  work,  provided  that  the  pay  of  that  man  should  be  as  high 
as  the  hostler's  rate  of  pay? 

Mr.  Carter :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  as  to  men  who  are  installed  under  Ar- 
ticle 10,  where  there  have  been  no  hostlers  before,  and  the  man 
for  the  fii'st  time  is  provided  as  a  hostler,  how  will  it  be  as  to 
that? 

Mr.  Carter:  1  would  say,  sir,  that  he  is  a  hostler,  and 
should  only  be  required  to  do  hostler's  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  hostler's  work,  under  that  you  would 
exclude  anything  other  than  the  handling  of  the  engine  under 
steam? 

Mr.  Carter:     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Let's  see  what  it  would  exclude  then.  Would 
it  exclude  the  actual  cleaning  and  knocking  of  the  fire? 

Mr.  Carter:  It  would  exclude  that,  because  presumal)ly  he 
would  have  a  helper. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Would  it  exclude  the  actual  cleaning  of  the 
ash  pans? 

Mr.  Carter:  It  would,  because  that  ])resnniably  would  be 
done  by  his  helper. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Would  it  exclude  the  sui)]tlying  of  tlie  engines 
with  fuel,  sand  and  water? 

Mr.  Carter:  He  would  handle  the  engine  perhai)s  to  the 
coal  chute.  The  coal  chute  man  would  put  the  coal  on  the  ten- 
der. He  would  move  the  engine  to  the  sand  house  and  perhajis 
his  helper  would  put  the  sand  on. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Would  it  exclude  from  a  jiart  of  his  duty, 
the  physical  work  of  jntttiug  on  tlie  <'oal  or  of  jnitting  on  the 
sand? 

Mr.  Carter:  I  am  saying  to  you  that  anything  that  has 
been  usually  the  duty  of  a  hostler,  we  expect  that  man  to  do. 
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•      Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  this  is  a  new  hostler  for  the  first  time, 
we  are  talking  about  now. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  are  your  hostlers  doing  on  this  imag- 
inary road  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Well,  I  am  trying  to  take  a  road,  Mr.  Carter- 
Mr.  Carter:     Name  the  road. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  eannot  name,  offhand,  a  situation  where 
there  have  been  tliree  engines  in  and  three  out,  in  times  past. 

Mr.  Carter :     Take  it  four  in  and  four  out. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  take  it  four  in  and  four  out;  where 
they  have  had  a  man  on  a  monthly  salary  as  a  foreman. 

Mr.  Carter:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  that  man  heretofore  has  done  some  part 
or  all  of  this  work? 

Mr.  Carter:  No,  1  think  not.  I  think  you  will  tind  that 
where  you  have  this  work  done  and  there  is  a  hostler,  for  the 
purpose  of  "Safety  First"  you  would  at  least  have  some  man 
on  the  engine  when  it  is  l)eing  moved  around,  and  somebody 
to  help  him. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  assuming  that  there  was  a  helper  where 
but  one  is  now  to  be  designated  as  a  hostler.  The  man  thus 
designated  as  a  hostler,  can  you  call  upon  him  at  any  time  to 
do  any  of  the  physical  work  of  ])lacing  sand  on  the  engine? 

Mr.  Carter:  In  reply  to  that,  I  w^ill  say  that  no  employe 
with  wdiom  I  am  acquainted  would  refuse  to  do  that  character 
of  work,  if  it  w^ere  necessary.  But,  we  would  protest  against 
the  railroads,  any  one  of  them  members  to  this  movement,  if 
they  find  that  this  award  has  created  a  position  of  hostler  under 
the  provisions  herein  stated,  to  get  even  witb  us,  would  make 
a  slave  of  him.    We  would  object. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Assume  that  a  position  created  under  these 
articles  did  create  the  position  of  hostler,  could  the  hostler  cre- 
ated by  these  articles  be  called  upon  to  do  the  physical  work  of 
supplying  the  engine  with  the  necessary  supplies  1 

Mr.  Carter:  I  will  say  to  you,  if,  upon  the  road  that  you 
had  in  mind,  they  have  a  place  w^here  a  hostler  now  is  employed, 
he  may  be  doing  night  foreman's  work,  he  may  be  sending  the 
call  boy  for  a  boilermaker  to  calk  flues,  he  may  be  sending 
the  call  boy  for  a  machinist  to  do  repair  work,  he  may  be  what 
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wi-  call  at  tiie  outlyiiiy  points,  a  night  I'oremau,  and  lie  may  be 
doing  the  liostling.    AVe  do  not  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  Mr.  Carter,  that  again  gets  back  to  the 
situation  of  simply  having  that  man  i)aid  at  least  the  hostler's 
rate. 

Mr.  Carter :  We  would  prefer  that  a  hostler  should  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  hostler  and  paid  a  hostler's  rate,  than  to  have  Iiitti 
recognized  as  a  foreman  and  be  paid  a  "dago's"  rate. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  other  situation.  Mi".  Carter:  The 
position  of  hostler  created  by  this  article — I  think  you  referred 
to  that? 

Mr.  Carter:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  am  trying  to  find  just  what  the  duties  of  a 
hostler,  who  Was  created  by  this  award,  would  be. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  I  am  tiy- 
ing  to  evade  a  reply  to  these  questions.  AVe  realize  that  every- 
thing that  is  said  here  vdW  perhaps  be  used  against  us  here- 
after. If  I  should  say  that  an  engineer  would  be  permitted  to 
put  sand  in  a  sand  box,  I  fear  my  statement  would  be  used 
to  have  every  engineer  put  sand  in  his  sand  box.  AVe  dare  not 
make  statements  here,  even  though  we  recognize  this  hostler  is 
going  to  do  this  character  of  work,  many  times,  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  company,  we  dare  not  say  so  here,  because  if  we 
•lo,  everything  we  say  here,  every  hostler  would  have  to  do  it. 

If  you  ask  me  if  a  switch  engineer  or  a  road  engineer  should 
take  coal,  perhaps  I  would  have  to  say  no,  although  they  would 
do  it  any  time  that  the  interests  of  the  company  required  them 
to  do  it.  The  reason  I  have  to  say  no  here,  is  because,  if  I  said 
yes,  then  every  engineer  would  have  to  take  his  o^vn  coal,  be- 
cause we  said  so  here.  I  hope  you  will  understand  why  I  have 
to  evade  answering  these  questions  directly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  All  that  I  wanted,  Mr.  Carter  (and  I  do  not 
want  to  take  more  time  of  the  Board),  is  simply  to  ascertain 
whethei-  or  not  there  was  free  from  difficulty  the  proposition 
of  just  what  you  meant  the  railroad  company  might  properly 
do,  properly.  Assuming  now  that  a  railroad  company  wanted 
to  do  exactly  the  fair  and  equitable  thing  under  an  award  of 
a  created  hostler:  Now,  we  are  to  deal  with  this  proposition 
of  a  hostler  created  by  the  award. 

Mr.  Carter:     A  hostler  will  do  any  fair  and  equitable  thing. 
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Mr.  Slieean :  Now  then,  that  hostler  created  by  the  award : 
Assume,  if  you  can  stretch  your  imagination,  that  I  was  trying 
to  find  out  for  that  railroad  company  as  to  what  the  work  of  that 
hostler  should  be;  could  I  properly,  under  this  award,  ask  him 
to  fill  grease  cups? 

Mr.  Carter:  1  presume,  if  you  had  two  engines  at  a  point 
like  you  have  desci'ilied,  that  he  would  fill  grease  cups,  because 
you  would  have  to  give  him  sometliing  to  do.  I  will  say  to  you 
if  he  is  at  a  jioint  where  he  is  liandling  six  engines  in  or  six 
engines  out,  and  you  have  got  him  also  as  a  foreman  there, 
that  if  you  treat  him  like  you  usually  treat  the  men — not  you 
personally — he  would  perhajis  take  a  wheelbarrow  and  wheel 
cinders;  but  that  is  not  contemplated  by  our  proposition. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Assume,  now,  that  the  wheeling  of  cinders  is 
nut  contemplated,  does  your  i)roposition  contemplate  that  we 
may  ask  him  to  fill  grease  cups '! 

Mr.  Carter:     J  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Rheean:  How  am  I  to  know?  1  am  confronted  with 
the  situation  of  a  hostler  created  by  an  award,  that  I  want  to 
apply  fairly. 

Mr.  Carter:  Does  anotlicr  hostler  on  your  livpothetical 
road  fill  grease  cups?. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  is  my  first  experience,  this  is  my  first 
railroad  and  tliis  is  my  first  award,  and  I  want  to  a])ply  it 
fairly. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  will  say  to  you,  if,  on  this  road  }ou  have 
in  mind,  hostlers  now  fill  grease  cups,  under  the  situation  you 
have  stated,  they  will  fill  grease  cups.  But  if  you  want  them  to 
fill  grease  cu])s  to  piinisli  tliem  for  liaviiig  had  their  wages 
raised  here,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Let  us  assume,  on  this  liypotlietical  railroad 
of  mine,  I  have  not  any  point  except  one,  where  I  have  three 
engines  in  and  three  engines  out,  and  it  is  my  first  experience 
in  railroading,  and  there  is  the  award  here  which  says  I  must 
maintain  a  hostler  at  that  point,  and  I  want  to  be  fair  under 
the  award,  and  I  have  to  hire  a  hostler  created  by  the  award ; 
Now,  can  I  say  to  him,  "I  want  you  to  fill  the  grease  cups," 
without  violating  that  award? 

Mr.  Carter:  If  you  have  not  any  work  for  him  to  do,  and 
it  is  equitable  that  he  should   do  it,  T  will  say  yes.     But.  in 
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saying  tlial  vcs,  1  wanl  to  i|nalil'y  it,  lliat  il'  you  start  to  making 
all  hostlers  till  iii-casc  ciijis  aftci-  this  awafd,  you  iiavc  s>'ot  a 
fiyht  on  haud. 

.Mr.  Shecaii :  Then  I  am  aliaiil  \vc  cannot  ch-ar  U)i  Just 
what   this  artich'  means  now.  can  we!' 

Mr.  ("after:  .\  II  ri,i;lit.  I  think  the  I'.oai-d  lias  it  in  their 
minds,  exactlx'  what    1    mean. 

\\\-.  IJyi-.im:  One  thin.L;-  I  did  not  ([uite  understand,  Mr. 
('arter.  ^'ou  s]ioke  ol'  a  case  where  we  now  lia\H'  si.\  eni])loyes 
in  the  roundhouse,  and  you  said  we  inin-ht  desiyuatc  one  of 
tiiem,   or  two  of  them,  as   hostlei's. 

.Mr.   Carter:      Yes. 

.Mr.  !5yram:  We  wouM  not  he  aiile  to  do  that  umler  this 
aiticle,   would   we  ' 

Mr.  Carter:     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  r>ut  it  says  iiere  that  hostliui;'  positions  shall 
lie  filled  from  the  ranks  of  tii-enu'ii.  Does  not  that  exclude  the 
rouudlumse  men? 

Mr.  Carter:  In  all  rules  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Byram,  the 
prL'sent  ineumbeuts  ha\c  always  heeu  jirotected.  Neither  of 
these  orj^-anizations  have  excr  forun)late(l  a  laile  that  takes  any 
man's  job  away  from  him. 

Mr.  Byram:  But  the  rule  does  exelude  roundhouse  em- 
I'loyes  from  promotion  to  these   jiositions,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Carter:     In  the  future. 

Mr.  Byram:     In  the  future.' 

Mr.  Carter:  When  vacancies  arise,  the  rule  should  be 
applied. 

Mr.  Byram:      It  does  not  say  so  here. 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  that  is  what  it  means.  We  will  take 
this  man  we  had  here  this  morning — 

Mr.  Byram:  Ex,euse  me,  just  let  me  finish  my  (juestion. 
Forever  afterward,  the  roundhouse  employe  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  i)romotion  to  the  hostler's  position;  is  that  it? 

Ml-.  Carter:  I  will  say  no  and  yes.  Most  roundhouse  em- 
ployes would  be  glad  for  you  to  put  them  on  the  switch  engine 
as  firemen,  so  they  can  learn  how  to  handle  engines  and  learn 
how  to  kee])  water  in  the  boiler,  and  then  yon  can  promote  them 
to  hostlers. 
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Mr.  Byram:  He  would  have  to  attain  his  ])()siti()n  as  a 
hostler  by  first  taking  a  i)osition  as  fireman? 

Mi-.  Carter:  I  want  to  exjilain  why  I  say  so.  We  did  not 
bring  ont  this  morning  as  much  testimony  as  we  could  have 
brought  out  with  regard  to  the  injury  to  man  and  engine  caused 
by  incompetent  hostling.  Engineers  and  firemen  are  required  to 
take  these  locomotives  out  across  the  road,  and  many  an  engi- 
neer, I  truly  believe,  has  been  penalized,  if  not  dismissed  from 
service,  for  the  scorching  of  a  crown  sheet,  when  it  was  done  in 
the  roundhouse  by  incompetent  help.  We  want  competent  men 
to  handle  these  engines  when  they  are  out  of  our  care.  If  we 
come  in  tonight  and  put  this  $15,000  or  $20,000  piece  of  machin- 
ery in  the  hands  of  men,  and  we  have  got  to  be  responsible  for 
that  engine  tomorrow,  we  would  like  to  liave  men  in  charge  of 
that  engine  who  will  not  jeojiardize  our  lives  and  our  jobs. 
Therefore,  we  have  said  we  want  men  to  do  that  hostling,  who 
are  competent.  We  have  not  said  we  want  you  to  dismiss  either 
of  those  hostlers  who  testified  this  morning,  but  if  either  of 
them  get  enough  of  the  job  to  (]uit,  or  die,  we  would  like  you  to 
put  men  in  their  jilace  who  are  experienced  in  the  handling  of 
engines. 

Mr.  Byram:  Now,  if  you  will,  just  answer  my  iiuestion,  Mr. 
Carter.  I  asked  you  if  this  proposition  meant  that  any  employe 
of  a  roundhouse  who  wanted  to  be  promoted  to  the  better  posi- 
tion of  hostler,  would  have  to  do  it  by  the  route  of  a  fii-eman's 
sei'vice  first? 

Mr.  Carter:  We  have  requested  that,  because  we  believe 
he  should  be  drilled  in  handling  engines  before  he  hostles. 

Mr.  Byram:     That  is  the  i)ro))osition,  is  it? 

Mr.  Carter:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  Now  then,  how  could  he  get  into  the  jiosition 
of  hostler  except  in  the  rotation  of  his  seniority "! 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  is  there  anything  in  here  about  that.' 
"Hostling  i)ositions  shall  be  filled  from  the  ranks  of  firemen  and 
they  shall  be  paid,"  so  much.  No;  we  have  not  asked  that  so  far, 
but  I  will  say  this  much;  if,  on  any  railroad,  the  agreement  now 
provides  that  he  shall,  in  the  course  of  his  seniority,  I  would 
say  yes. 

Mr.  Bvram:     There  is  nothing  said  al)out  it  here,  but  as  I 
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iiiidcrslaiKl  it,  llic  seiiioiity  as  a  rogular  mciiihor  of  llio  lircmon's 
roster  will  be  applied. 

Mr.  Carter:  On  sonn;  roads  it  is.  On  other  roads  they  em- 
ploy hostlers  without  regard  to  their  seniority  as  firemen. 

Mr.  Byram :  Precisely,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find 
out.  Here  is  a  rule  that  has  a  specific  provision  about  where  the 
hostler  shall  come  from.  That  would  make  it  obligatory,  if 
granted,  on  all  railroads,  that  they  must  make  their  hostlers 
from  firemen. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  I  want  to  say  that  does  not  mean  exactly 
what  it  says.  They  could  take  a  demoted  engineer  and  he  could 
have  that  position. 

Mr.  Byram :     It  says  they  must  come  from  firemen. 

Mr.  Carter:     He  might  be  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Byram  :  But  he  woi;ld  have  to  be  on  the  firemen's  seni- 
ority list. 

Mr.  Carter :  He  would  have  to  be  placed  on  the  seniority 
list  if  he  was  an  engineer,  also. 

Mr.  Byram:  He  would  have  to  have  a  place  on  the  fire- 
men 's  list,  wouldn  't  he  ? 

Mr.  Carter:  We  contend  that  a  fireman  is  a  man  who 
<iualifies  himself  to  do  this  work.  The  reason  we  did  not  say 
"firemen  or  engineers"  perhaps  is  because  Ave  would  have  to 
ask  for  more  money  if  we  were  going  to  fill  the  jobs  with  engi- 
neers. We  felt,  Avhen  we  said  firemen,  it  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  wages  we  were  asking. 

Mr.  Byram :  I  was  not  asking  you  reasons ;  I  Avas  trjnng 
to  get  at  Avhat  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  Carter:     Those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Byram :  You  haven't  ansAvered  my  question,  as  to  hoAV 
tlu^se  roundhose  employes  are  going  to  be  hostlers. 

Mr.  Carter :  He  Avould  liaA-e  to  gain  experience  as  a  fireman 
or  engineer. 

Mr.  Byram:     How  long.' 

Mr.  Carter:     It  is  not  provided. 

Mr.  Byram :     Somebody  Avould  liaA^e  to  decide! 

Mr.  Carter :  I  should  think  if  we  secure  this  in  our  award 
and  Ave  are  conscientiously  going  to  live  up  to  that  aAvard,  that 
they  ought  to  fire  long  enough  so  that  somebody — I  Avon't  say  the 
roundhouse  force,  because  they  have  clear  ideas,  but  somebody, 
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wlio  is  unprejudiced,  will  say  that  they  are  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  those  engines. 

Mr.  Byram :  He  could  be  selected  then  whether  his  senior- 
ity gave  him  the  right  to  this  better  position  or  not? 

Mr.  Carter:  Where  there  are  no  rales  to  the  contrary. 
Understand,  this  proposition  is  not  seeking  any  rules,  except  we 
want  these  competent  firemen  to  hold  these  jobs.  If  you  have  a 
rule  on  your  road  which  says  that  the  oldest  firemen  shall  have  a 
chance  to  bid  in  the  hostlers'  jobs,  I  would  say  yes;  if  you  have 
no  rule,  I  would  say  no. 

Mr.  Byram :  Then,  the  roundhouse  employe  who  has  been 
promoted  through  the  different  jjositions  to  the  place  of  hostler, 
would  first  have  to  go  through  the  position  of  fireman  before  he 
could  become  a  hostler? 

Mr.  Carter :  We  consider  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  is  just  one  thing  suggested  by  Mr. 
Byram 's  question  I  would  like  a  little  light  on,  Mr.  Carter.  At- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  on  the  (lulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe  they  have  this  provision : 

"Firemen  shall  be  considered  in  line  for  promotion  to  the 
position  of  Hostlers  and  Engineers,  according  to  seniority  and 
ability,  and  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  vacancies  of  Hostlers' 
positions  shall  be  filled  by  promoting  Firemen.  The  company 
reserves  the  right  to  fill  fifty  per  cent  of  the  Hostlers'  positions 
from  the  ranks  of  incapacitated  Road  Engineers  or  Firemen 
from  the  service,  if  capable,  as  vacancies  may  occur,  it  being  the 
understanding  that  incapacitated  Engineers  are  eligible  to  either 
the  position  of  Switch  Engineer  and  Hostler  and  that  incapaci- 
tated Firemen  to  that  of  Hostlei-  only. " 

You  answered  Mr.  Byram  that  where  there  was  a  schedule 
]n'ovision  giving  the  fireman  tlie  right  of  promotion  into  this 
service,  that  that  would  be  retained.  Now,  what  becomes  of 
this  sort  of  situation  where  the  Santa  Fe  has  reserved  the  right 
to  itself  to  keep  away  from  seniority,  the  right  to  fill  positions 
of  this  sort  with  its  incapacitated  engineers'? 

Mr.  Carter:  I  understand  that  that  rule  is  in  effect  now 
and  will  be  in  effect  after  we  get  this  award  and  will  remain  in 
effect  until  changed  bv  the  usual  negotiations. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii:  Well,  now,  you  request  here  that  hostling 
positions  shall  be  filled  from  the  ranks  of  the  firemen.  Would 
not  that,  so  far  as  the  firemen  are  concerned,  remove  the  com- 
pany's reservation  of  the  rinlit  to  till  those  positions  irrespectivo 
of  seniority? 

Mr.  Carter:  Technically,  yes;  Imt  1  am  going  to  say  to 
yon  that  the  firemen  down  there  are  not  going  to  displace  one 
of  tliose  old  engineers  and  if  you  were  to  take  a  referendum 
vote  you  will  find — 

Mr.  Sheean :  1  am  not  asking  al)out  displacing  men  who  are 
there,  but  aliout  displacing  or  taking  away  from  the  company  the 
right  in  the  future,  irresjiective  of  the  question  of  seniority, 
to  provide  these  places  for  its  disa1)led  men.  I  am  talking  about 
the  future.  I  am  not  suggesting  disiilacing  men  who  are  there 
now.  but  the  company,  this  company,  apparently  seems  to  have 
made  provision  whereby  thej"  need  not  recognize  seniority  as 
to  half  of  these  men,  but  reserves  the  right,  themselves,  irrespec- 
tive of  seniority,  to  make  provision  for  their  disabled  road  men. 
Now,  in  tlie  future,  if  this  were  gi-anted,  what  would  be  tlie 
effect? 

^fr.  Carter:  The  uiitlerstanding  is  tiiat  in  the  futuiv  the 
liostling  jiositions  would  be  filled  by  firemen,  unless  they  are  road 
hostlers  drawing  hostlers'  pay,  when  they  would  be  filled  by 
engineers. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  this  i)articular  schedule  jjroviding  for 
the  promotion  of  those  positions  would  make  the  matter  of 
filling  future  hostler's  ]30sitions  operate  under  their  seniority 
rules,  from   the  ranks   of  the   firemen? 

Mr.  Carter:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  the  future,  that  company,  if  this  rule 
is  granted,  could  not  take  a  disabled  engineer  and  provide  him 
a  place  in  the  yard. 

Mr.  Carter:  No  more  than  he  could  take  a  disabled  road 
engineer  and  give  him  a  passenger  run,  perhaps ;  but  I  want  to 
say  this,  that  the  purjiose  of  the  ]iroposition  is  to  compel  rail- 
road companies  to  live  up  to  their  "Safety  First"  propaganda. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Now.  Mr.  Carter,  on  that — 

Mr.  Carter:  I  am  not  on  the  witness  stand.  With  your 
l)ermission,  I  will  address  the  Board. 

The  ChaiiTuan:     One  minute — 
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Mr.  Carter:  1  am  not  a  witness,  1  am  counsel  for  the  em- 
ployes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  want  to  ask  a  ({uestion. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  shut  me  off  when  I  try  to  say  something, 
and  I  am  going-  to  say  it  if  it  takes  all  clay. 

Mr.  Sheean :  All  I  wanted  to  ask  is  whether  you  wish  to  be 
understood  as  saying  that  to  take  a  road  engineer  who,  perhaps, 
after  twenty  years  of  road  experience,  had  lost  a  leg,  and  say  by 
the  Company  placing  him  in  this  service  would  run  counter  to  the 
proposition  of  ' '  Safety  First  ? ' ' 

Mr.  Carter :     How  is  that? 

Mr.  Sheean:  To  place  a  disabled  engineer  in  the  position 
of  hostler,  instead  of  providing  that  hostler's  position  under  the 
automatic  seniority  rules  for  firemen,  whether  they  would  run 
counter  to  the  proposition  of  "Safety  First  ?" 

Mr.  Carter:  I  will  say  to  you,  if  you  will  permit  me,  and 
if  the  Board  will  pennit  me  to  explain  to  you  why  we  make  this 
request  that  the  hostlers'  positions  shall  be  filled  from  the  ranks 
of  the  tiremen  and  they  shall  be  i^aid  $3.35  per  day  of  ten  hours 
or  less,  provided,  that  where  hostlers  are  required  to  make  main 
line  movements,  they  shall  be  paid  $4.75  per  day  of  ten  hours  or 
less,  overtime  in  each  case  to  be  computed  on  the  minute  basis 
and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half. 

"When  such  main  line  or  road  hostlers  are  paid  the  same 
rate  as  engineers  in  switching  sei'vice,  such  positions  shall  be 
filled  from  the  ranks  of  the  engineers." 

Now,  permit  me  to  explain.  We  made  that  request  because 
we  believed  something  of  that  kind  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  jobs  of  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men, if  not  for  the  protection  of  the  i^roperty  of  the  company. 
We  recognize  that  a  fireman,  without  ever  having  passed  an  ex- 
amination on  road  rules,  is  capable  of  doing  this  first  class  of 
hostling.  He  does  not  go  out  on  the  main  line  and  jeopardize  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  company  and  its  passengers;  therefore, 
we  are  content  to  have  the  firemen  fill  those  positions.  We  be- 
lieve it  requires  an  experienced  fireman  to  fill  those  positions. 
But  we  have  said  that  if  he  goes  oiit  on  the  main  line  then  he 
shall  be  an  engineer,  and  there  your  one-legged  man  can  come 
in. 
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Mr.  Slieoan :  Suppose  he  has  become  coh)r  blind,  Mr.  Car- 
ter? 

Mr.  Carter:  Tlien,  God  helj)  him;  with  one  leg  and  color 
blind,  there  isn't  a  railroad  in  the  country  that  would  give  him 
a  job. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Carter,  what  I  meant  to  say — and  I  did 
not  mean  it  in  any  spirit  of  levity  at  all — that  a  road  engineer 
who,  after  many  years  of  service,  is  not  permitted  to  run  upon 
the  road  and  under  the  provision  of  the  Santa  Fe  schedule  they 
reserve  the  right  to  fill  fifty  per  cent  of  those  places  by  placing 
road  engineers  in  this  hostling  service  in  the  yard,  where  they 
do  not  go  on  the  main  line — 

Mr.  Carter :  We  contemplate  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  host- 
lers on  the  Santa  Fe  do  go  on  the  main  line  and  will  have  to  go 
on  the  main  line  and  will  be  filled  by  engineers. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  Mr.  Carter,  I  am  trying  to  take  the  case 
of  an  engineer  who  is  not  by  reason  of  physical  disability  longer 
capable  of  going  on  the  main  line,  and  who,  under  the  provision 
of  this  schedule,  the  company  might  provide  a  place  for  as  an 
inside  hostler — that  privilege  would  he  taken  from  them  under 
this  proposal,  would  it  not? 

Ml-.  Carter:  I  will  agree  and  say  that,  if  you  find  a  one- 
legged  hostler,  we  will  take  care  of  him. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  am  trying  to  find  out — 

Mr.  Carter:     We  will  take  eai-e  of  him. 

Mr.  Sheean :     —  about  what  your  proposition  means. 

Mr.  Carter :  AVe  will  agree  to  let  the  railroads,  if  they  wish, 
take  care  of  him. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  it  is  a  matter  with  that  railroad  manage- 
ment who  would  desire,  in  a  case  of  that  sort — he  would  be  obliged 
to  go  to  you  and  ask  the  permission  of  the  firemen  before  that 
could  be  done? 

Mr.  Carter:  No,  that  is  rather  exaggerated.  I  am  going 
to  say  that  if  there  is  one  engineer  on  the  railroad  in  this  coun- 
try who  is  in  that  situation,  that  there  isn't  one  fireman  out  of 
a  hundred  who  would  object  to  it.  Now,  that  is  the  fact.  Now,  I 
will  confess  to  you  that  if  you  want  to  be  intensely  technical 
it  would  be  that  way.  In  fact,  it  won't  be  that  way.  Now,  I 
want  to  read  you  something  from  these  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe  rules  that  vou  did  not  read : 
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"Hostlers  are  uot  required  to  perl'onii  any  service  except 
that  pertaining  to  the  movement,  care  and  handling  of  engines 
where  employed.  At  points  where  Hostlers  are  required  to  do 
switching  they  shall  receive  Switch  Engineer's  pay  for  same, 
except  when  Foreman  or  Master  Mechanic  wants  cars  moved 
in  shoiJ  yards  or  roundhouse."  Now,  thqt  rule  will  prevail  and 
remain  after  this  award;  but  if  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Eailroad,  that  man  does  that  work,  why,  we  won't  inter- 
fere with  Mr.  Holloway  going  on  and  doing  the  work  he  has 
been  doing;  but  I  submit,  gentlemen,  fourteen  hours  away  from 
home  is  a  little  bit  too  much;  Init  we  are  not  requesting  that 
you  gentlemen  do  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Carter,  just  a  (juestion,  please.  Do  I 
understand,  then,  that  this  rule  on  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe,  because  of  the  provision  you  read  here  that  "Hostlers  are 
not  to  be  required  to  perform  any  ser\'ice  except  that  pertaining 
to  the  movement,  care  and  handling  of  engines  where  employed" 
would  remain  on  that  road,  in  connection  with  your  Article  10? 

Mr.  Carter:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  So  that  on  the  Gulf,.  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe 
all  the  men  on  that  line  who  now  work  as  foremen  or  who  do 
handle  during  part  of  their  day's  work,  who  do  any  work  of 
handling  engines,  would  take  the  hostler's  rate,  under  Article 
10? 

Mr.  Carter:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Would  also  be  protected  by  this  provision 
that  hostlei'.s  shall  not  be  required  to  do  any  other  work? 

Mr.  Carter:  I  will  say  to  you  that  whatever  the  practice 
is  on  that  road,  the  practice  will  have  to  continue  until  we 
change  it  by  future  negotiations. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  you  know  tliat  under  this,  Mr.  Carter, 
on  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  a  number  are  paid  this 
hostler's  rate  and  that  there  are  foremen  who  do  a  part  of  their 
day's  work  in  hostling  work  and  put  in  the  balance  at  some 
other  work? 

Mr.  Carter :  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  that  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  this  request  to  change  existing  conditions.  Wlierever 
those  men  are  working  under  that  rule  they  will  continue  to 
work  under  that  rule.  If  you  have  an  outlying  point  on  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  where  you  have  a  foreman 
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so  t-allctl,  and  lie  is  doiiiu  liostliiin'  woi'k  and  getting  16  ceuts  an 
hour,  why,  lie  will  continue  to  do  the  same  class  of  work  he  has 
done  before,  hut  he  will  get  the  pay  we  are  asking,  and  lie  will  be 
a  hostler. 

The  Ciiairnian:      Is  tlicre  anything  elsef 

Mr.  Carter:  When  lie  gets  thnnigli.  I  liave  got  lots  to  say 
when  he  gets  through. 

Mr.  Stone:  While  we  are  at  this  informal  discussion,  I 
sliould  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sheean  a  question  if  it  is  proper.  I  would 
like  to  know —  Mr.  Sheean,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  engineers  who  have  been  removed  from  road 
service  for  color  blindness,  who  are  now  employed  by  those  rail- 
roads as  road  hostlers,  making  main  line  movements ' 

Mr.  Sheean:  Absolutely  none,  but  I  should  be  very  glad 
indeed,  if  there  is  any  cause  of  coni))laint,  or  if  you  have  in  mind 
any  ])articular  instance  that  you  think  should  be  redressed  by 
any  officer  of  the  eomjiany,  to  ])ut  you  in  ininiediate  toucli  with 
someone  who  will  discuss  it  with  you. 

Mr.  Stone:  Don't  misunderstand  me.  1  am  not  making  a 
('oin])laint  at  all,  you  asked  me  the  question  about  a  man, 
whether  he  would  be  allowed  to  act  as  a  hostler  if  he  is  color- 
blind, and  the  fact  is  you  have  them  now,  making  main  line 
movements. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  1  understand  there  is  some  coni])laint  on 
your  jiart  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Stone:  Xo,  sir,  1  am  not  nuiking  any  coin]ilaint;  1  am 
glad  of  it,  1  am  glad  he  has  got  a  job. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  don't  ijuite  understand  the  purjjose  of  your 
([uestion  to  me  then,  ^Ir.  Stone.  If  it  was  desired  that  anything 
be  done  in  this  resi)ect  by  any  of  the  clients  whom  I  represent. 
T  shoidd  be  most  glad  to  (H)-oi)erate  in  any  way  in  doing  anything 
that  you  may  have  in  mind  as  the  ]u-oper  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Stone:  1  thought  i)erhaps  you  had  some  particular 
case  in  mind  when  you  asked  the  (juestion  about  the  Santa  Fe. 

Mr.  Sheean:  None  whatever,  but  if  you  have  in  mind  any 
case  that  yon  tliiuk  should  be  ditl^'ereutly  treated  than  it  is 
treated,  T  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  co-oiierate  with  you  in 
treating  it  on  eciuitable  lines. 

11.  ().  MARTIX  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  been 
dulv  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
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DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:     State  your  name  and  residence. 

Mr.  Martin:     H.  O.  Martin,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Carter :     What  is  your  present  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Martin:     Locomotive  tireman. 

•Mr.  Carter:     By  wliat  railroad  are  you  employed? 

Mr.  Martin:  I  am  employed  by  the  Atchinson,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  on  the  Pecos  Division. 

Mr.  Carter:     When  were  yon  employed  there  ? 

Mr.  Martin :     November  22,  1910. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  you  have  about  four  years'  seniorit>-  as 
a  fireman? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir,  a  little  over  four  years. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  Mr.  Martin,  it  will  be  our  purpose  to 
have  you,  in  progressive  manner,  explain  all  the  duties  of  a 
locomotive  fireman,  but  I  shall  first  ask  you  to  explain  the  nature 
or  the  form  of  your  application  for  emplojnnent  before  you 
entered  the  service  of  the  company  as  a  fireman. 

Mr.  Martin:  The  application  of  the  Santa  Fe  for  employ- 
ment as  a  tireman,  constitutes  about  two  ordinary  foolscap  size 
pages.  I  don't  just  remember  the  number  of  (luestions  it  con- 
tains, but  it  asks  you  your  full  name,  your  age,  and  the  name  of 
your  nearest  relatives;  what  you  have  been  doing  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  all  the  railroad  experience  that  you  have  had, 
even  though  it  extends  further  back  than  five  j^ears.  It  also 
asks  you  to  give  references  of  at  least  three  names,  of  men  who 
have  known  you  for  more  than  five  years.  And,  there  are  sev- 
eral general  questions;  I  cannot  recall  them  all  now. 

Mr.  Carter:  Evidently  the  purpose  of  this  application  is  to 
secure  the  services  of  men  above  the  average  qualifications  as 
engineers  and  firemen,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir,  I  tliink  that  is  the  intent  of  tlie  ap- 
plication. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tliere  is  nothing  w  long  about  tlu'  application, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Martin:     No,  sir;  I  consider  that  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  with  regard  to  your  physical  (examina- 
tion before  entering  the  service,  will  you  describe  that  physical 
exan)ination  ? 
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Mr.  Martin  :  W(ill,  you  arc  first  examined  on  your  eyesight 
aud  hearing.  In  the  eyesight  examination  they  give  you  the 
color  test,  and  also  make  you  read  the  card  with  graduated 
letters  on  it. 

Youi'  liearing  is  then  tested,  after  whicli  you  are  required 
to  strip  from  the  waist  up,  and  the  doctor  usually  tests  your 
lungs,  and  heart,  and  then  you  drop  your  trousers  down,  and 
underwear,  so  that  he  can  examine  your  lower  limits  for  en- 
larged veins.  Also  examines  you  for  rujiturc,  for  ])iles,  and 
for  jirivate  diseases. 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  you  ever  make  ai)i)lication  for  insurance 
in  an  J'  insurance  organization? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir,  I  carry  a  policy  in  the  Fireman's 
Organization,  that  is  the  only  insurance  I  carry. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  much  insurance  do  you  carry? 

Mr.  Martin:     Fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Carter:  Was  the  examination  for  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  insurance  as  rigid  as  that  for  the  job  of  fireman? 

Mr.  Martin:  Well,  it  was  not  in  my  case.  Probably  I 
didn't  get  hardly  as  rigid  an  examination,  however,  as  the  doc- 
tor usually  gives,  because  it  was  the  same  doctor  that  examined 
me  just  a  little  while  before  for  the  company,  and  probably  he 
did  not  examine  me  as  rigidly  as  a  different  doctor  would. 

Mr.  Carter:  After  you  were  accepted  as  a  fireman,  having 
fulfilled  all  of  the  requirements,  through  ap])Ucation  and  ex- 
amination, were  you  examined  again,  on,  we  will  say,  your  knowl- 
edge of  mechanical  matters? 

Mr.  Martin :  Yes,  sir,  but  there  was  yet  another  examina- 
tion at  the  time  T  entered  the  service. 

Mr.  Carter:     Jvist  explain  that. 

Mr.  Martin:  That  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"Book  of  Rules"  examination.  You  are  examined  on  signals, 
flagging  rules,  and  a  few  questions  on  train  rights. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  do  not  question  the  necessity  of  this  ex- 
amination, do  you? 

Mr.  Martin :     No,  sir,  1  do  not.    1  think  it  is  very  necessary. 

Mr.  Carter :  What  was  the  next  examination  you  were  re- 
quired to  pass? 

Mr.  'Martin:     At  the  end  of  one  year's  service  they  require 
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you  to  pass  what  is  known  as  the  "First  Year  Mechanical  Ex- 
amination. ' ' 

Mr.  Carter:  When  did  you  have  another  examination  on 
matters  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  Martin:  At  the  end  of  two  years  service  I  passed 
the  Second  Year  Mechanical  Examination. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  percentage  of  questions  asked  do  you 
have  to  answer  correctly,  in  order  to  pass  these  examinations? 

Mr.  Martin:  I  have  understood  that  it  was  85  per  cent, 
but  not  by  an  official  of  the  company,  and  so  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  passed? 

Mr.  Martin :  Yes,  sir,  I  got  notice  that  I  had  successfully 
passed  the  examination. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  tell  me  of  some  more  examinations  that, 
as  a  fireman,  you  are  required  to  pass? 

Mr.  ]\Iartin :  Every  three  years  in  the  service  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway  Company,  you  have  to  repass  the  eyesight  and  hear- 
ing test.  Then  at  the  end  of  four  years  service,  you  have  to  pass 
what  is  called  the  "Third  Year  Mechanical  Examination." 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  will  you  explain  about  the  number  of 
questions  that  you  have  to  answer  accurately,  in  order  to  pass 
all  of  these  examinations  on  mechanical  matters,  up  to  the  third 
examination. 

Mr.  Martin :  The  first  year  examination  contains  one  hun- 
dred questions  even,  I  believe.  It  treats  particularly  of  combus- 
tion and  boiler  appliances.  The  Second  Year  Mechanical  Exami- 
nation contains  ninety  questions  and  treats  of  boiler  appliances  a 
little  further ;  and  also  goes,  likely,  into  machinery.  That  is,  the 
engine  valve  motion  and  air  brake  appliances,  and  such  things 
as  that. 

The  Third  Year  Mechanical  Examination  is  very  exhaustive 
in  regard  to  air  brake  appliances  and  mechanical  matters.  There 
are  424  questions,  I  believe,  in  the  Third  Year  Mechanical  Ex- 
amination. When  I  was  writing  it  up,  it  took  me  five  days  to 
write  the  examination. 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  it  require  much  effort  on  your  part,  or 
much  application  during  the  time  you  were  fireman  there,  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  successfully  pass  these  ex- 
aminations? 
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Mr.  Martin :  Yes,  sir,  it  requires  quite  a  bit  of  study  to  suc- 
cessfully pass  tli(^  Santa  Fe  Mechanical  examination. 

Mr.  Carter :  Did  you  purchase  mechanical  books  in  order 
to  acquire  this  information? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir;  there  were  three  of  us  roomed  to- 
gether, and  we  purchased  quite  a  mimber  of  books  among  us; 
some  from  the  Scranton  School,  and  a  set  of  Modern  American 
Railway  Practice  Books.  We  also  had  the  instruction  papers 
that  come  in  the  Firemen's  Magazine,  and  one,  or  two,  or  three 
other  air  brake  books.  I  don't  remember  just  the  names  of  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  there  much  space  in  this  Firemen's  Maga- 
zine, to  which  you  have  referred,  devoted  to  instructions  of  loco- 
motive firemen  and  engineers  on  mechanical  matters? 

Mr.  Martin :     Yes,  sir,  quite  a  bit. 

Mr.  Carter :     It  is  devoted  largely  to  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Martin :  Yes,  sir.  I  found  it  very  helpful  to  me,  too,  in 
passing  the  examinations. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then  I  understand  you  to  say,  or  I  infer  from 
what  you  have  said,  that  it  is  believed  by  the  organization,  of 
which  you  are  a  member,  that  these  men  should  acquire  this  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  Martin :     Yes,  sir ;  it  is  their  policy. 

Mr.  Carter:  "What  other  examinations  were  you  required 
to  undergo  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  ? 

Mr.  Martin :  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  we  had  to  again 
take  the  general  physical  examination,  the  same  as  when  we 
entered  the  service  of  the  company,  and  also  a  thorough  examina- 
tion on  the  Book  of  Eules  on  train  orders. 

Mr.  Carter :  If  at  any  time  you  fail  to  pass  these  physical 
examinations,  what  will  happen  to  you? 

Mr.  Martin :  Well,  I  can  only  recall  one  man  on  our  divi- 
sion who  has  failed  to  pass,  and  he  was  taken  out  of  service. 

Mr.  Carter :     What  did  he  fail  to  pass  on? 

Mr.  Martin :     He  failed  to  pass  the  eye  examination. 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  ho  pass  the  eye  examination  in  the  be- 
ginning ? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  his  eyes  must  have  been  injured  while 
employed  as  a  fireman,  is  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  Martin :  It  would  seem  so,  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
taken  out  of  service. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  about  this  Book  of  Rules?  Is  it  quite  a 
voluminous  book? 

Mr.  Martin :  Why,  it  is  a  pretty  good  sized  little  volume.  I 
have  a  copy  of  it  here.     (Indicating.) 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  many  questions  are  there  in  that 
book  that  you  have  to  leam  the  replies  to,  the  proper  answers  to? 

Mr.  Martin :  Why,  there  are  six  hundred  and  some  odd,  I 
don't  remember  just  exactly  how  many.  I  wouldn't  be  positive 
about  that. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then,  when  you  pass  this  last  examination, 
you  are  qualified  for  an  engine,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  But  you  are  not  an  engineer,  or  you  do  not 
acquire  date,  do  you,  until  after  you  run  an  engine? 

Mr.  Martin :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Have  you  run  an  engine  yet  ? 

Mr.  Martin :     No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  Will  you  read  from  that  Book  of  Rules,  in  a 
distinct  voice,  so  the  stenographer  can  get  it,  the  rules  affecting 
locomotive  firemen? 

Mr.  Martin :  All  of  the  general  rules  apply  equally  to  fire- 
men as  well  as  other  employes.    They  ran  from  A  to  L. 

"Rule  A.  Employes  whose  duties  are  prescribed  by  these 
rules  must  provide  themselves  with  a  copy. 

"B.  Emjaloyes  must  be  conversant  with  and  obey  the  rules 
and  special  instructions.  If  in  doubt  as  to  their  meaning  they 
must  apply  to  proper  authority  for  an  explanation. 

"C.     Employes  must  pass  the  required  examinations. 

"D.  Persons  employed  in  any  service  on  trains  are  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  and  special  instructions. 

"E.  Employes  must  render  every  assistance  in  their  power 
in  carrying  out  the  rules  and  special  instructions. 

"F.  Any  violation  of  the  rules  or  special  instructions  must 
be  reported. 

"G.  The  use  of  intoxicants  by  employes  while  on  duty  is 
prohibited.  Their  use,  or  the  frequenting  of  places  where  they 
are  sold,  is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 
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"H.  The  use  of  tobacco  by  employes  while  on  duty  in  or 
about  passenger  stations,  or  on  passenger  cars,  is  prohibited. 

"J,  Employes  on  duty  must  wear  the  prescribed  badge  and 
uniform  and  be  neat  in  appearance. 

"K.  Persons  authorized  to  transact  business  at  stations  or 
on  trains  must  be  orderly  and  avoid  annoyance  to  patrons. 

"L.  In  case  of  danger  to  the  Conii)any's  property,  em- 
ployes must  unite  to  protect  it." 

Mr.  Carter:  I  understand  that  badge  does  not  apply  to 
you  nor  the  uniform? 

Mr.  Martin :     No,  sir,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  read  some  other  rules  that  apply  speci- 
fically to  locomotive  firemen. 

Mr.  Martin :  On  page  29,  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  Rule 
99,  which  is  the  flagging  rule,  reads  as  follows : 

"When  a  train  is  backing  out  of  a  siding  a  flagman  must 
go  a  sufficient  distance  to  the  rear  to  insure  protection. 

"The  front  of  a  train  must  be  protected  in  the  same  way, 
when  necessary,  by  the  fireman  unless  relieved  from  that  duty  by 
authority  of  the  conductor.  If  no  conductor,  the  directions  of 
the  engineman  will  obtain." 

On  page  33,  Rule  210-A,  reads  as  follows:  "On  receiving 
orders,  conductor  must  read  them  aloud  to  the  operator.  The 
engineman  must  read  the  orders  aloud  to  conductor  and  sign 
conductor's  copy.  Conductors  must  show  their  orders  to  rear 
brakeman,  and  the  engineman  to  the  fireman,  and  (in  case  of  a 
freight  train)  to  the  head  brakeman,  who  are  required  to  read 
them." 

Mr.  Carter :     Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Martin :     Yes,  sir.    On  page  63,  Rule  313 : 

"It  is  alike  dangerous  to  assume  that  signals  given  to  the 
Engineman  or  Fireman  have  been  seen,  and  if  seen  will  be 
obeyed — ^when  obedience  to  those  signals  on  the  part  of  the 
Enginemen  or  Firemen  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  an  employe 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty." 

Mr.  Carter :  Continue  to  read  until  you  have  given  all  the 
rules  affecting  firemen. 
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Mr.  Martin :     On  page  83,  Rule  462 : 

'  *  They  must  at  all  times  keep  a  sharp  lookout  to  see  that  no 
portion  of  the  train  becomes  detached  without  their  instantly 
observing  it.  They  will  also  require  the  Firemen  to  do  so  when 
not  necessarily  otherwise  engaged." 

Page  86,  we  find  a  chapter  devoted  entirely  to  th6  duties 
of  a  fireman,  Bules  491  to  500,  inclusive. 

"491.  Firemen,  when  on  the  road,  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Enginemen,  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Trainmas- 
ter; and  will,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment, report  to  and  receive  instructions  from  the  Master  Me- 
chanic or  his  representative. 

"492.  They  must  be  on  their  engines  at  least  thirty  min- 
utes before  time  of  starting,  and  conform  to  the  directions  they 
may  receive  from  the  Enginemen. 

"493.  They  must  always  observe  the  position  of  train  or- 
der or  other  signals,  and  it  is  a  part  of  their  duty  to  personally 
examine  all  train  orders,  and  they  are  required  to  call  upon 
enginemen  for  them  and  will  be  held  responsible  for  failure  to 
I'eport  non-compliance  with  this  rule. 

"494.  They  must  watch  the  Engineman,  and  in  case  he 
should  fail  to  promptly  obey  sigTials,  see  that  he  is  not  disabled. 
If  the  engineman  becomes  suddenly  disabled  or  cannot  be  kept 
awake,  stop  the  train  and  report  to  the  Conductor. 

"495.  They  must  assist  in  keeping  a  constant  lookout  upon 
the  track,  and  must  instantly  give  the  Engineman  notice  of  any 
obstruction  or  signal  they  may  perceive. 

"496.  They  must  make  themselves  familiar  with  train 
rules,  including  those  that  apply  to  the  protection  of  trains,  and 
must  understand  the  use  of  signals  and  be  prepared  to  use  them 
promptly. 

"497.  They  must  not  attempt  to  i-un  an  engine  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Engineman  unless  they  are  directed  to  do  so  by  the 
Conductor  or  some  officer  in  authority,  in  consequence  of  some 
special  emergency. 

' '  498.  They  must  take  charge  of  the  engine  should  the  En- 
gineman at  any  time  be  altsent,  and  will  not  leave  it  until  his  re- 
turn, and  not  permit  an  unauthorized  person  to  be  upon  it. 

"499.     They  must  ring  tlio  bell  when  required. 
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"500.  Wlu'U  llicir  traiu  is  starting  from  a  station,  they 
must  look  back  until  the  last  car  has  passed  the  platform  safely 
and  propei-ly,  and  to  notice  any  signal  from  the  station  or  train- 
men. ' ' 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  any  other  rules  that  apply  partic- 
ularly to  firemen? 

Mr.  Martin:  Tliose  are  the  rules  that  apply  specifically  to 
firemen. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  you  do  not  complain  that  it  is  an  undue 
hardship  to  require  a  fireman  to  have  this  knowledge,  do  you? 

Mr.  Martin :     No,  sir,  I  do  not.    I  think  we  should  have  it. 

Mr.  Carter :  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge 
which  you  gained  from  reading,  that  the  engineers  for  whom  you 
fired,  taught  you  a  great  deal  concerning  the  operation  of  a  loco- 
motive ? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir,  they  did.  I  find  that  most  engineers 
are  very  anxious  to  instruct  their  firemen,  if  they  will  show  they 
are  interested. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then  your  knowledge  that  you  have  acquired 
is  not  only  theoretical,  secured  from  books,  but  from  actual  prac- 
tice, and  by  the  tuition  received  from  engineers  in  practice? 

Mr.  Martin :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  recent  increase  in 
the  number  of  rules  in  the  Book  of  Eules  from  337  to  424  since 
1910, 1  mean  the  mechanical  questions? 

Mr.  Martin:  Y"es,  sir,  the  mechanical  questions  were  in- 
creased some  time  in  1911, 1  don't  remember  just  exactly  when  it 
was. 

Mr.  Carter :  "Would  that  indicate  that  the  requirements  are 
becoming,  I  will  not  say  more  severe,  but  stricter  than  formerly? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Carter:  Will  you  exjihiin  what  are  your  prei)avatory 
duties? 

Mr.  Martin:  The  rules  of  the  coiiqiany  require  us  to  re- 
port at  least  thirty  minutes  before  leaving  time.  But,  in  the 
preparation  of  a  Mallet  compound  engine  for  road  service,  1  find 
that  thirty  minutes  is  too  short  a  time,  and  I  usually  get  around 
about  forty  or  forty-five  minutes  before  leaving  time. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  do  you  do  within  these  forty-five  min- 
utes? 
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Mr.  Martin:  Well,  we  check  over  the  supplies  that  have 
been  placed  on  the  eijgine;  we  look  over  our  oil  supply  to  see 
that  we  have  the  correct  kind  and  amount  of  oil ;  we  check  over 
the  signal  appliances,  to  see  that  we  have  torpedoes,  fusees,  two 
red  lights,  one  white  liglit  and  two  red  flags,  and  the  classifica- 
tion flags;  we  look  at  our  fii'e,  inside  the  fire  box,  to  see  that  there 
are  no  serious  leaks  which  might  cause  a  failure  on  the  road: 
look  at  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  see  that  the  engine  is  in  safe 
condition:  we  look  at  the  supply  of  coal,  and  water  on  the  tank; 
and  with  the  construction  of  a  Mallet  type  engine  it  is  necessary 
also  to  get  out  and  look  in  the  combustion  chambers  in  the 
boiler  to  see  that  they  have  been  properly  cleaned  out.  If  they 
were  not,  it  would  probably  result  in  steam  failure  on  the  road. 
Then  we  usually  see  that  all  the  peep  hole  plates  and  washout 
plug  covers  that  lead  into  these  combiistion  chambers  are  closed; 
get  down  and  examine  the  ash  pans  and  grates  and  see  that  they 
are  in  proper  working  condition;  try  the  mechanical  grate  shaker 
and  see  that  it  is  working,  and  get  our  supply  of  drinking  water 
and  check  over  the  firing  tools. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  engineer's  responsibility  and  yours  are 
joint  in  this  matter,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  what  is  the  engineer  doing  all  the  time 
that  you  are  doing  this? 

Mr.  Martin:  Well,  he  is  usually  pretty  busy  looking  the 
engine  around.  One  of  these  articulated  compound  engines  is 
really  two  engines  coupled  together  and  it  will  take  him  all  the 
time  before  leaving  the  roundhouse  to  check  over  any  work  that 
might  have  been  reported,  and  examine  the  movable  parts  of  his 
engine  to  see  that  everything  is  in  proper  condition  to  make  a 
successful  trip. 

I  will  say  that  we  are  usually  required — or  I  don't  know 
as  you  could  say  required,  but  it  is  the  custom  on  our  road  to 
leave  the  roundhouse  twenty  minutes  before  leaving  time ;  if 
we  do  not  get  away  at  least  twenty  minutes  before  leaving  time, 
they  usually  have  so)neon(>  out  there  to  find  out  why  we  have 
not  started  away  from  the  roundhouse. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  I  imderstand  that  you  and  the  engineei- 
find  plenty  to  do  during  this  preparatory  period? 

Mr.  Martin :     Yes,  sir,  we  are  both  very  busy. 

Mr.  Carter:     As  I  understand  it,  the  engineer  is  primarily 
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responsible,  and  you  are  responsil)le,  as  his  assistant,  in  this 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tf  anything  would  go  wrong,  you  perhaps 
would  both  be  penalized,  if  there  was  a  grievous  error? 

Mr.  ISIartin:  Yes,  sir;  if  a  delay  resulted  from  overlook- 
ing anything  before  we  left  the  roundhouse,  I  think  we  would 
be  asked  to  explain  why  this  was  not  noticed  before  we  left  the 
roimdhouse  track. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  undei"stand  from  what  you  said  that  you 
are  now  employed  on  a  Mallet  engine;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Carter:  Will  you  explain  your  duties  as  a  fireman, 
from  the  time  you  leave  the  initial  terminal  until  you  reach  the 
final  terminal.  Now,  there  is  no  use  repeating  what  you  have 
read  from  j'our  Book  of  Rules. 

Mr.  Martin:  Well,  of  course,  we  are  expected  at  all  times 
to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  but  on  a  Mallet  type  engine  the  fire- 
man's duty  primarily  is  to  shovel  coal,  and  that  usually  keeps 
him  pretty  busy.  Of  course,  he  has  his  fire  to  clean,  and  the 
fireman  takes  pride  in  his  work  and  likes  to  sweep  up  the  deck 
once  in  a  while  and  keep  the  cab  neat  while  he  is  out  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  is  plenty 
of  work  for  the  fireman  to  do  between  terminals. 

Mr.  Martin :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  any  si)ecial  duties  to  perform  at 
the  final  terminal? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir;  we  are  required  to  fill  the  lubri- 
cators upon  arrival  instead  of,  as  some  roads  do,  fill  them  going 
out ;  because,  if  we  waited  to  fill  them  going  out,  it  might  possibly 
result  in  a  delay.  And  so,  on  arrival,  we  have  three  lubricators 
to  fill  on  a  IMallet  type  engine.  AVe  have  what  is  commonly 
called  the  low  pressure  lubricator  and  the  high  pressure  lubri- 
cator; those  lubricate  the  engines  and  air  pump.  Then,  the 
flange  lubricator,  which  is  used  to  lubricate  the  leading  drive 
wheel  flanges  and  sometimes  also  the  pony  truck  flanges. 

Mr.  Carter :     How  long  does  it  usually  take  you  to  do  this  ? 

Mr.  Martin:  Well,  it  will  take  us  anywhere  from  twenty 
minutes  to  twenty-five  minutes,  if  we  work  fast  and  have  every- 
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thing  right.  We  also,  of  course,  have  got  to  take  our  oilcan 
and  tools  and  lock  them  up. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  notice  you  use  the  plural  pronoun;  when 
you  say  "we"  I  suppose  you  mean  you  and  the  engineer? 

Mr.  Martin:  In  speaking  specially  of  the  fireman's  duty, 
I  meant  the  firemen,  as  a  whole,  when  I  said  ' '  we. ' ' 

Mr.  Carter :  The  engineer  has  duties  also  to  perfoi'm  with 
you,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir.  He  has  to  give  his  engine  a  thor- 
ough inspection  upon  arrival  at  terminal  and  report  all  neces- 
sary work;  register  out  on  the  roundhouse  register;  and  the 
engineer  and  fireman  both  are  required,  of  course,  to  register 
on  the  Federal  register,  both  on  leaving  and  arriving. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  much  time  before  you  actually 
leave  and  how  much  time  after  you  arrive  is  required  of  you 
as  a  fireman,  in  addition  to  the  time  that  you  are  in  transit  from 
the  initial  terminal  to  the  final  terminal  ? 

Mr.  Martin:  Well,  I  slioukl  say  at  least  an  hour;  I  think 
it  will  run  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Carter :  The  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  pays  for  this,  does  it 
not! 

Mr.  Martin :     No,  sir,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  it  runs  into  overtime  they  pay  for  it,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Martin :  No,  our  time  starts  from  the  time  designated 
to  leave  on  the  caller's  book. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  you  get  no  pay  for  this  initial  or  final 
terminal  work? 

Mr.  Martin:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  "V\Tien  you  first  went  to  firing  on  this  Pecos 
division,  did  you  fire  a  Mallet? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:     Then  you  liave  woiived  on  the  same  engine? 

Mr.  Martin :  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  on  the  same  engine  since 
February,  1911,  up  until  December  6th.  I  was  displaced  off  a 
regular  engine,  then,  on  account  of  setting  engmeers  back. 

Mr.  Carter :     Now  what  are  you  doing? 

Mr.  Martin :  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  hold  anything,  if  I 
was  back  there  now,  except  the  extra  board.  I  probably  might, 
on  the  Western  district,  hold  a  regular  engine,  if  they  did  not 
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make  a  final  cut,  which  they  were  contemplating  when  I  left  the 
division. 

Mr.  Carter :  Has  the  tonnage  of  the  same  engine  increased 
since  you  have  been  there? 

Mr.  Martin :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  any  knowledge  to  what  extent! 

Mr.  Martin :  I  have  no  figures  on  it,  but  I  know^  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge  that  it  has  been  increased.  I  remember 
four  years  ago,  when  I  hired  out  there,  2,200  tons  was  about  the 
limit ;  we  never  thought  about  starting  with  more  than  that ;  and 
now  we  haul  up  to  3,000  tons. 

Mr.  Carter :     With  the  same  engin'e  ? 

Mr.  Martin:     The  same  engine. 

Mr.  Carter :  What  are  your  terminal  points  there,  on  this 
Pecos  Division? 

Mr.  Martin :  I  have  been  working  from  Clovis,  New  Mexico, 
at  Vaughn,  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Carter :     How^  far  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Martin:     131  miles. 

Mr.  Carter :  About  how  much  coal  is  consumed  on  this  loco- 
motive in  that  131  miles  ? 

Mr.  Martin :     I  should  say — 

Mr.  Carter:     I  mean,  with  full  tonnage. 

Mr.  Martin:  With  full  tonnage  we  frequently  burn  up  to 
thirty  tons,  and  I  have  a  record,  I  believe,  of  one  trip  where  it 
went  to  thirty-three  tons ;  I  think  that  is  the  heaviest  trip  that  I 
ever  had. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  have  an  assistant  fireman  on  there,  have 
you  not,  on  part  of  this  run? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir;  the  last  57  miles,  there  is  a  second 
fireman  on  the  engine. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  this  second  fireman  on  the  engine  with  you? 

Mr.  Martin :     I  think  it  is,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  do  not  think  that  one  fireman  could  get 
over  the  road  in  the  same  time,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Martin :  No,  sir,  he  could  not.  I  don't  believe  that  one 
fireman  ordinarily  could  take  one  of  those  engines  over  the  road 
with  full  tonnage  at  all. 
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Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  believe  that  the  second  tireman  lieing 
on  this  engine  makes  it  possible  to  haul  more  cars? 

Mr.  Martin :  I  have  heard  the  officials  of  tlie  company  say 
that  they  were  getting  better  performance  out  of  the  engines 
since  they  placed  the  additional  fireman  on.  » 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  that  it  has  reduced  the  time; 
that  is,  do  you  think  that  one  of  these  engines  with  full  tonnage 
would  go  over  the  road  in  less  time  with  the  two  firemen  on  than 
with  one  fireman  on? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir,  I  am  sure  they  would,  because  that 
has  been  my  observation.  We  are  making  from  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  better  time  now  than  we  formerly  did. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  your  trips  now  run  into  overtime  with 
these  two  firemen  ? 

Mr.  Martin:  No,  sir;  I  have  not  had  an  overtime  trip  in  a 
long  time,  unless  it  was  some  rare  occurrence,  where  we  would 
have  unusual  delays  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Carter :  If  you  did  not  have  these  two  firemen,  do  you 
believe  you  could  make  it  witliout  the  pajanent  of  overtime? 

Mr.  Martin:  Well,  if  one  man  had  all  the  work  to  do,  I  am 
pretty  sure  he  would  run  into  overtime. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  sr^rond  fireman 
pays  his  own  fare? 

Mr.  Martin :     I  think  he  does. 

Mr.  Carter:  It  does  not  cost  the  railroad  company  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Martin:     I  don't  believe  he  does. 

Mr.  Carter:     It  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  locomotive? 

Mr.  Martin :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  reduces  the  ov(>rtime  to  all  members  of 
the  train  and  engine  crew? 

Mr.  Martin :  Yes,  sir.  The  general  manager  of  the  West- 
ern Lines  was  through  Clovis  one  time,  and  he  asked  me  how  we 
liked  the  assistant  fireman  ]iroposition,  and  I  told  him  that  it 
had  been  a  great  help  to  the  boys  on  the  division;  and  we  talked 
about  it  a  little  while  and  he  said  :  "Well,  the  eom])any  was  satis- 
fied with  the  ])r()position,  if  the  men  were." 

Mr.  Carter:  Cn  your  return  trip,  you  do  not  have  this  fire- 
man, do  von? 
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Mr.  Martin:  No,  sir;  lie  deadheads  down  the  hill  to  where 
he  got  on,  and  helps  another  train. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  ranch  coal  will  you  burn  coming  back 
the  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Martin :  It  varies  from  about  ten  to  fifteen  tons  on  the 
return  trip. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then,  there  must  be  a  strong  ruling  grade  in 
one  direction? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir;  we  have,  going  west,  a  71  mile  hill 
on  the  last  part  of  the  division,  that  we  have  to  pull,  and  of  course, 
coming  east,  it  is  down  hill  over  half  the  division. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  ever  notice  the  heat  from  the  firebox 
in  fii'ing  this  locomotive? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir,  it  is  very  great.  Of  course,  we  are 
protected  considerably  on  account  of  the  air  door.  If  it  was  not 
for  the  fact  that  they  are  equipped  with  an  air  door  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  man  could  hardly  stand  to  fire  one  with  a  swing  door;  in 
hooking  the  fire,  we  have  a  grade  of  coal  there  that  must  be 
hooked  sometimes  to  loosen  it  up ;  and  sometimes  in  hooking  the 
fire  I  have  had  my  glove  break  out  ablaze ;  the  door  would  have 
to  remain  partly  open  in  order  to  hook  it,  without  the  air  door. 

Mr.  Carter:     Explain  what  you  mean  by  the  air  door. 

Mr.  Martin :  It  is  two  slides  that  work  like  this  (illustrat- 
ing) in  grooves  at  the  side  of  the  door,  and  when  you  press  a 
lever  with  your  foot,  the  air  throws  the  door  open,  and  then  it 
snaps  shut  again ;  of  course,  it  is  just  an  instant  that  it  is  open, 
while  you  are  putting  a  shovel  of  coal  in. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  a  mechanical 
grate  shaker.  Has  the  Santa  Fe  equipped  those  engines  which 
j-^ou  fire  with  mechanical  grate  shakers  ? 

Mr.  Martin :     Yes,  sir,  it  operates  with  steam. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  you  could  shake  the  grates  if 
there  Avere  large  clinkers  on  the  grates,  in  a  Mallet  engine  ? 

Mr.  Martin :  You  could  not,  the  way  they  are  connected  up 
at  present.  Instead  of  being  four  different  grate  stubs,  as  on 
most  large  firebox  engines,  with  a  Mallet  there  are  only  two ;  half 
the  grates  of  the  entire  firebox  are  connected  up  to  one  stub;  and 
with  the  mechanical  grate  shaker,  of  course,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  shake  the  grates. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  have  on  this  engine  that  you  fire  a 
mechanical  coal  hoist  or  passer? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Wliat  does  that  do?  Explain  to  the  Board 
what  that  does  for  you? 

Mr.  Martin:  It  keeps  the  coal  shoved  up  against  the  coal 
gate  so  that  the  fireman  does  not  have  to  dig  it  down  or  reach 
for  it.  It  is  constructed  by  simply  being  an  apron  that  lies  back 
in  the  coal  pit  of  the  tank,  and  it  is  hinged  at  the  bottom ;  at  the 
top  of  this  apron  there  are  two  air  cylinders  connected  up  to  the 
main  air  reservoir  by  air  hose ;  and  when  you  turn  the  air  on  to 
it,  the  cylinders  tilt  that  apron  over  and  dump  the  coal  right  over 
against  the  gates. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad,  on  this  division, 
and  ou  this  locomotive,  has  provided  for  the  assistance  of  the 
fireman,  an  extra  fireman  on  52  miles  of  track  in  one  direction, 
a  mechanical  grate  shaker,  and  a  mechanical  coal  passer  ? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Anything  else  in  the  way  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances to  assist  the  fireman? 

Mr.  Martin:     We  have  the  air  dump  ash  pan. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  air  dump  ash  pan? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir,  which  is  of  great  assistance. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  the  air  door? 

Mr.  Martin:     And  the  air  door,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible  for  a  fire- 
man to  fire  these  locomotives  with  this  tonnage  over  this  division 
without  these  appliances? 

Mr.  Martin:     No,  sir,  I  don't  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  where  you  do  not  have 
these  appliances,  that  the  engineer  assists  the  fireman,  to  a  great 
extent? 

Mr.  Martin:  Well,  the  engineer  used  always  to  assist  the 
fireman  over  the  division  before  they  put  on  a  second  fireman  on 
that  hill;  he  found  it  necessary  to  do  that,  to  keep  from  having  a 
failure  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  engineer  went  back  and  shoveled  coal 
down  for  you,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Martin:  He  did,  before  they  were  equipped  with  coal 
passers. 
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Mr.  Carter:  And  bci'orc  they  had  inochaiiical  grate  sliakers, 
it  nniuired  liis  assistance  to  shake  tlie  grates  after  tlie  coal  was 
elinkered  on  the  grates? 

Mr.  Martin:  With  this  type  of  engine,  they  came  from  the 
works  equipped  with  mechanical  grate  shakers.  With  other 
types,  I  have  liad  the  engineers  assist  me  in  shaking  the  grates. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  it  may  be  said  that  the  Santa  Fe,  at  least 
on  this  engine  and  on  this  division,  liave  done  all  they  can  to 
assist  the  fireman  ? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir;  they  have  (h)ne  everything  in  their 
power,  1  think,  to  relieve  the  fireman  of  work. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  that  the  same  thing  is  ])rac- 
tieable  on  other  railroads  and  on  other  locomotives  ? 

Ml-.  Martin:     Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  it  is  i)rofitable  to  the  Santa 
Fe  railroad  to  have  done  this? 

Mr.  Martin:  I  believe  it  is,  or  they  would  not  continue 
to  ei(uip  engines  with  these  appliances. 

Mr.  Carter:  It  makes  the  engine  more  efficient,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  anything  aliont  tlie  superheater 
engines  ? 

Mr.  Martin  :  Tills  engine  that  I  am  firing  has  both  a  super- 
heater and  reheater,  and  I  have  fired  several  super-heater  en- 
gines, and  have  fired  some  saturated  steam  engines ;  but  most 
of  my  firing-  has  been  done  on  superheater  engines.  • 

Mr.  Carter:  Ha\  e  xon  discovered  that  when  superheater 
engines  are  loaded  to  their  full  cai)acity  that  they  burn  as  much 
coal  as  a  saturated  engine  would  under  the  same  circumstances? 

Mr.  Martin:     1  believe  they  do. 

Ml-.  Ciirter:  Ts  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Martin,  that  any  new  en- 
gine burns  less  coal  tlian  an  old  engine;  T  mean  by  that,  a  new 
engine,  in  perfect  mechanical  condition,  and  compared  with  an 
engine,  )iei]iaps  the  same  engine,  after  the  flues  become  scaled 
and  mud  settles  in  the  crown  sheets  moi-e  or  less  and  the  valves 
blow ;  is  ti-rtM-e  not  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  coal  con- 
sumed between  an  engine  in  new  or  good  mechanical  condition 
and  an  engine  which  has  been  in  service  for  some  time? 

Mr.  Martin:     Oh,  ves. 
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Mr.  Carter:  .Uxnit  wlint  pcrccntaiic  of  cdal  <l(i  xou  tl'.irik 
would  be  the  difference:' 

Mr.  Martin:  Well,  if  tliere  were  bad  blows  past  the  valve 
rings  it  miclit  run  np  as  high  as  25  or  'M)  ]ier  eent,  and  other  de- 
t'ectp,  slightly  smaller  ]iev  cents. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  a  superheater  engine,  when  it  is  tested 
out  in  i)erfeet  mechanical  condition  is  hardly  representative,  so 
far  as  coal  consumption  is  concerned,  as  compared  with  what 
that  engine  will  burn  after  it  gets  in  more  or  less  defective 
condition '! 

Mr.  Martin:     No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  locomotives  get  in  a 
more  or  less  defective  condition  before  they  are  taken  in  for  an 
overhauling? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir;  tliey  usually  let  them  go  about  as 
long  as  they  can  and  not  result  in  serious  delays.  I  do  not  know 
just  what  the  mileage  is  between  shop})ings  on  our  division,  but 
I  know  that  I  have  put  this  engine,  that  I  am  now  firing,  in  the 
shop  twice,  and  at  one  time  before  they  took  her  in  it  got  to  where 
it  w^as  almost  impossible  for  us  to  get  over  the  road  with  her, 
without  a  failure. 

Mr.  Charter:     You  used  much  more  coal,  didn't  you.' 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir,  because  T  think  she  had  in  liei-  mile- 
age, and  was  pretty  badly  worn. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  yet  she  was  a  sui)erheater  ? 

Mr.  Martin :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cartel':     And  had  a  reheater  ? 

Mr.  Martin :     And  a  reheater  also. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  has  lieen  the  effect  of  this  increased 
tonnage  on  your  standing  on  the  firemen's  seniority  list"? 

Mr.  Martin :     Well,  it  has  crowded  me  back  considerably. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  many  firenum  are  now  older  than  you  on 
the  firemen's  seniority  list? 

Mr.  Mai'tin :  I  have  a  seniority  list  here  ( producing  ))aper). 
I  found  an  old  seniority  list  dated  August  29,  1911  ;  that  is  as 
far  back  as  T  could  get  one;  and  on  that  seniority  list  I  was 
twenty-first  man  in  firing  service,  and  there  were  sixty-one  men 
tiring.  On  December  1,  1914,  there  were  thirty-eight  men  in 
firing  service  and  I  was  the  twenty-third  man. 

Mr.  Carter:      Do  vou  mean  that  tiicsc  tliirtv  ('iybt  men  are 
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doing-  as  much  work  Tor  Uic  company,  practicallj-,  as  the  larger 
numhor  did,  because  of  tlie  increased  tonnage? 

Mr.  Martin:  I  would  not  hardly  say  that  they  were  doing 
as  much;  of  course,  Inisiness  has  decreased  a  little;  but  T  think 
most  of  it  has  been  caused  by  increased  tonnage. 

Mr.  Carter :  ITow  many  yeai's  do  you  think  it  will  be  before 
you  will  have  a  regndar  engine  to  run ;  tiiat  is,  before  you  are  a 
real  engineer? 

Mr.  Martin :  Oh,  tliat  would  be  pretty  hard  to  judge.  I 
would  say  i)robal)ly  ten  years,  the  way  things  are  going  now, 
or  maybe  longer. 

Mr.  Carter:  From  your  knowledge  of  the  experience  of 
others,  before  tliese  big  engines  came,  did  firemen  have  to  fire  as 
long  as  they  do  now  before  they  had  engines  to  run:' 

Mr.  Martin:  No,  sii-;  i)romotion  was  faiily  (|uiek  on  our 
road  before  the  Mallets  wei-e  installed  there. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  nuiny  firemen  have  been  laid  oft'  on  your 
seniority  district  because  of  fluctuations  in  business,  perhaps, 
and  increased  tonnage  of  these  luige  locomotives? 

Mr.  Martin:  Well,  there  have  been  very  few  laid  oft",  but 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  firemen  have  been  quitting,  and  a 
few  getting  discharged,  and  they  have  not  been  hiring  as  many 
to  take  their  places,  and  they  have  gradually  allowed  the  senior- 
ity list  to  dwindle  down  in  that  way,  until  now,  (ui  the  firemen's 
seniority  list  proper,  we  carry  l'>1  firemen,  and  two  of  them  are 
cut  oft' — no,  80  firemen,  and  there  are  two  cut  off,  which  leaves 
28  firemen  carried  on  the  seniority  list.  And  on  this  seniority 
list  of  August  29,  1911,  there  were  61  men  on  it.  The  dift'erence 
l^etween  the  28  men  on  the  list  and  the  ."'8  men  we  have  in  firing 
service  is  made  np  from  the  fact  that  we  have  ten  engineers  in 
firing  service. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  said  tliat  these  fireiiieu  are  ciuittiug. 
"Why  do  they  (|uit.^  Are  they  dissatisiied  Avitli  tlie  work  they 
]ia\('  to  do,  or  the  ])ay  they  receive? 

Mr.  Martin:  Before  the  assistance  was  given  and  the  sec- 
ojid  fireman  was  ]»ut  on  these  engines,  they  used  to  quit  (juite  rap- 
idly, on  account  of  tlie  hard  physical  duty  that  they  were  forced 
to  perform  on  those  huge  engines;  but  since  the  second  fireman 
has  been  put  on,  there  have  not  been  so  many  quitting,  and 
tliev  ha\'e  been  staving  a  little  hctter. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  back  in  1911  you 
were  number  21  on  the  listf 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  in  1914  you  are  number  23? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  At  that  rate  liow  long  will  it  be  before  you 
are  number  1? 

Mr.  Martin  :     It  will  be  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Carter:  AVhen  firemen  are  cut  off  on  account  of  de- 
pression in  business  or  from  any  other  cause,  do  they  give  fire- 
men employment  in  the  roundhouse  or  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Martin:  They  try  to.'  I  know  of  one  or  two  cases 
where  they  have  been  forced  to  cut  the  man  off  temporarily. 
You  understand,  our  business  fluctuates  on  the  Pecos  Division; 
some  seasons  it  is  better  than  others,  and  we  have  to  reduce  the 
board — 

Mr.  Carter :     They  try  to  do  the  bt'st  they  can? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir,  the  company  do  the  best  they  can 
with  the  men  they  cut  off. 

Mr.  Carter:  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  pro- 
vide this  work ;  I  mean  to  say  when  they  cut  the  road  force,  they 
probably  cut  the  shop  force;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Martin:  I  think  it  is  the  case — I  could  not  say  about 
the  shop  force. 

Mr.  Carter :  If  you  were  cut  off  the  list  now,  after  all  this 
service,  after  having  fulfilled  every  requirement  of  a  fireman, 
could  you  get  employment  again?  Suj^pose  you  were  dismissed, 
we  will  say  or  suppose  you  were  dismissed  and  came  back  to  get 
another  job  there  and  made  application,  could  you  get  back? 

Mr.  Martin:  Do  you  mean  if  I  was  discharged  from  the 
service? 

Mr.  Carter:  I  mean  to  say,  are  you  tall  enough  and  big 
enough  to  fire  an  engine  on  the  Santa  Fe  road  now?  Does  it  not 
require  a  taller  and  heavier  man  than  you  now  to  get  a  job? 

Mr.  Martin :  Yes,  sir,  they  have  the  height  and  weight  limit 
now.  I  could  not  get  on  now,  if  I  were  out  of  the  service.  They 
did  not  apply  that  ruling  at  the  time  I  hired  out. 

Mr.  Carter :  What  would  that  indicate,  that  it  now  takes  •■ 
bigger  fireman  or  a  longer  fireman  to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Martin:     I  think  it  would,  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter:  What  about  your  wages  for  the  past  year? 
Can  you  tell  me  the  average?  I  will  not  bother  you  to  look  up 
the  records,  but  can  you  tell  the  average  f 

Mr.  Martin :     About  ninety  some  odd  dollars. 

Mr.  Carter :  About  ninety  some  odd  dollars  during  the 
year  19141 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     How  about  1913  ? 

Mr.  Martin:  It  was  about  the  same,  I  think;  probably  a 
little  bit  different  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Carter:     Did  you  work  pretty  steadily f 

Mr.  Martin  :  Well,  I  worked  all  that  I  thought  I  was  physic- 
ally able.  1  have  the  average  here  for  1911,  which  was  $102.19; 
that  was  the  average  monthly  wage.  In  1912  it  was  $100.49.  And 
my  time  book  for  1913  I  have  misplaced,  but  for  1914,  that  is  the 
first  eleven  months,  it  was  $91.14.  Now,  you  will  understand 
that  this  average  was  figured  from  my  time  book  and  not  from 
the  amount  of  checks  that  I  get  from  the  company.  Sometimes  it 
would  vary  a  few  cents,  and  the  average  figure  from  the  com- 
pany 's  payrolls  might  be  two  or  three  cents  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  it  will  not  vary  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Carter:  Haven't  3'ou  made  more  money  in  the  recent 
past  than  you  wanted  to  make — didn't  your  firemen  and  perhaps 
your  engineers  comiilaiii  tliat  yon  had  to  work  too  much  in  the 
last  few  months! 

Mr.  Martin:  Some  time  during  the  early  fall,  I  don't  re- 
member just  the  month — I  think  it  was  in  September — the  fire- 
men complained  to  me  that  there  were  not  enough  engines  in  the 
pool  and  that  they  would  like  to  get  another  engine  cut  in ;  that 
they  were  making  too  much  mileage,  and  myself  and  the  en- 
gineers' local  chairman  went  to  the  master  mechanic  and  re- 
quested that  another  engine  be  cut  in,  and  he  refused  to  do  it 
on  the  ground  that  the  company  wauted  the  engines  to  make  4.200 
miles  a  month  if  they  could. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  was  purely  au  operating  matter.' 

]\lr.  Martin:  It  was  au  operating  matter,  I  think.  Then 
we  re(|uested  that  he  cut  in  another  crew  and  leave  the  same  num- 
ber of  engines  in,  but  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  that  would 
be  pooling  the  engines,  and  the  Santa  Fe  didn't  believe  in  pool- 
ing engines. 
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Mr.  Carter :  The  fact  remains  that  your  wages  at  $91  jier 
month,  or  whatever  the  wages  of  the  other  firemen  were,  were 
larger  than  they  would  have  been  had  you  had  your  way  about  it? 

Mr.  Martin :  Some  of  the  fellows  had  difficulty  in  laying 
oft'  at  the  time,  but  as  for  myself,  I  cannot  say  I  did.  I  would 
lay  oft"  and  get  my  rest.  I  am  Local  Chairman  for  the  Firemen, 
and  I  must  say  that  the  local  officials  have  always  treated  me 
very  nicely,  and  when  I  requested  to  be  oft"  on  business,  or  for 
any  other  matter,  they  usually  ananged  it,  if  they  could,  and  let 
me  oft";  but^ome^of  the  other  men  had  difficulty  in  laying  off. 

Mr.  Carter:  Suppose,  in  a  case  you  came  in  and  felt  so 
fatigued  that  you  felt  like  you  wanted  to  be  in  bed  for  twelve 
hours,  your  engine  was  called  out  in  ten  hours,  and  in  order  to 
get  that  additional  two  hours  rest  you  had  to  lay  off,  about  how 
much  would  that  two  hours  rest  cost  you  on  account  of  an  extra 
man  being  on  your  engine! 

Mr.  ]\Iartin :  I  could  not  take  my  engine  again  until  it  came 
back  to  the  home  terminal,  where  I  laid  oft",  so,  to  get  the  extra 
two  hours,  I  would  have  to  lose  262  miles  on  my  engine. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  much  would  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Martin:     It  would  amount  to  $10.48. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  it  costs  about  five  dollars  an  liour  for 
rest,  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir,  imder  those  circumstances,  it  would. 

Mr.  Carter:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that,  because  of  this  expense, 
men  struggle  to  go  out  again,  to  pi"event  losing  so  much  money? 

Mr.  Martin:     I  believe  some  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Carter:  Would  it  have  been  a  relief  to  you  had  there 
been  another  engine  cut  into  the  pool,  so  you  would  not  have  to 
lay  oft"  and  lose  the  trip? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir,  it  would,  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Carter:  Was  it  not  the  practice  before  and  since  to  do 
this? 

Mr.  Martin:  1  cannot  remember  since  I  have  been  local 
chairman  there,  that  we  ever  had  any  difficult}'  before  in  adjust- 
ing the  number  of  engines  in  the  pool  to  the  washes  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  the  earnings  of  yourself  and  associates, 
and  that  includes  the  engineers,  would  probably  be  higher  dur- 
ing this  past  fall  than  usual,  or  rather,  I  won't  say  than  usual, 
but  hiaiier  than  vou  wanted  tliem  to  be? 
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Mr.  Martin:  On  woiut'  of  the  men  I  believe  it  came  out  a 
little  higlier.  ^lyself,  I  found  it  necessary  to  lay  off  for  rest. 
My  engine  was  nuiking  too  many  miles  and  I  bad  to  lay  off. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  anything  concerning  the  matter 
presented  by  Mr.  Stone  this  morning,  about  forbidding  railroad 
employes  to  hold  elective  i)ositions,  governmental  positions? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  case  on  our  division  along 
that  line.  There  was  a  conductor  on  the  Pecos  Division,  by  the 
name  of  Nichols,  that  ran  for  county  representative,  and  was 
elected;  and  when  he  came  out  for  the  second  term  he  told  me 
himself  that  he  was  going  to  withdraw,  after  he  had  already,  I 
believe,  announced  his  candidacy,  and  I  asked  him  why,  and  he 
said  the  company  had  forbid  him  to  run  for  re-election. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  know  of  any  other  case?      , 

Mr.  Martin:  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  other- 
case,  but  I  have  heard  of  another  case  on  the  New  Mexico  Divi- 
sion, where  a  switchman  in  the  yai'd  there  was  told  to  withdraw 
or  resign,  and  he  did  neither,  and  I  understood  they  took  him  out 
of  the  service.  Of  course,  I  only  hear  this  talk  among  the  boys; 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

CEOSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant  by 
"count}'  representative" — member  of  the  Legislature? 

Mr.  Martin :     Yes,  sir,  the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  think  a  person  could  attend  to  his 
duties  at  the  Legislature  and  also  perform  his  railroad  duties 
at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Martin :     He  could,  if  he  was  on  a  leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  Sheean :  He  might  take  a  leave  of  absence  during  his 
temi  of  office  ? 

Mr.  Martin :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Did  he  take  a  leave  of  absence  during  one 
term  in  the  Legislature? 

Mr.  Martin :     Yes,  sir,  he  did. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  was  thinking  of  running  again,  and  the 
company  thought  if  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  serve  in  the  Legis- 
lature— that  one  leave  of  absence  was  enough — how  long  was  it, 
one  vear  or  two  vears? 
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Mr.  Mcirtin:  It  was  only  niuety  days.  He  took  a  leave  of 
absence  during  the  time  the  Leg•ish^tnre  was  in  session.  Between 
meetings  he  was  back  on  the  road  running  as  a  conductor. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  was  his  whole  term  of  office,  one  year 
or  two  years ! 

Mr.  Martin :     Two  years. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Two  years  ? 

Mr.  Martin :  And  his  leave  of  absence  was  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  for  two  years'  time? 

Mr.  Martin:  No,  sir,  1  don't  understand  it  that  way.  It 
was  necessary  for  him  to  get  two  ninety-day  leaves  of  absence. 
I  think  the  regular  term  of  the  Legislature  was  ninety  days,  and 
of  course  that  would  necessitate  his  being  absent  from  his  posi- 
tion for  a  period  of  ninety  days  once  each  year. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  this  conversation  you  had  with  him  was 
that  the  company  thought  he  ought  to  take  one  job  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  they  let  him  elect  which  one  he  pre- 
ferred? 

Mr.  Martin :  He  told  me  that  the  company  told  him  to  either 
resign  his  position  with  the  company  or  withdraw  from  re-elec- 
tion.   As  he  had  a  family  to  support,  why,  he  had  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  many  Mallets  are  there  on  this  division 
of  the  Santa  Fe '! 

Mr.  Martin :  At  the  time  I  left  the  division  there  were 
twelve  engines  on  the  two  districts.  On  tlie  district  I  worked 
on,  there  are  six. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  many  engines  of  other  tjrpes  or 
styles  on  that  division  ? 

Mr.  Martin:  Why,  there  are  some  smaller  engines  that 
run  on  a  branch,  but  the  Mallet  is  the  only  type  that  is  used 
on  the  main  line. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  the  only  division,  is  it,  that  you  have 
worked  on,  on  the  Santa  Fe? 

Mr.  Martin :  No,  sir,  I  had  about,  I  think,  six  months  pre- 
vious experience  on  the  New  Mexlico  division,  out  of  Ratoon. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  was  this  particular  type  of  Mallet  in- 
stalled on  the  Santa  Fe,  on  this  division? 

Mr.  Martin:  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  but  they  were 
there  when  I  hired  6ut  there.     Thev  were  installed  some  time 
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ill  L'itlier  tlic  sunuiu'i-  or  early  fall  of  1910,  aud  1  came  there 
XovenilxT  '2'2,  ISMO,  and  tliey  were  right  new  engines  then. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  191U,  a 
new  and  higher  rate  was  established  on  the  Mallet? 

Mr.  Martin:  ^^'lly,  yes,  I  think  an  award  was  maile  to 
cover  the  Mallets  in  tlic  movement  of  1910. 

Mr.  'Slieean:     Tlien,  at  that  time,  were  the  Mallets  which 
were  operating  there  provided  with  the  antomatic  coal  pusher? 
Mr.  Martin:     No,  sir,  they  were  put  on  later? 
Mr.  Sheean  :     And  the  Mallets  which  were  operating  at  that 
time  went  entirely  over  the  division  with  a  single  fireman! 

Mr.  Martin:  Well,  there  was  only  one  hreman  on  tlie  en- 
gine: hut  you  understand  one  man  was  not  shoveling  all  that 
coal;  tlie  engineer  was  assisting  th(>  fii-eman  either  one-third — 
hardly  tiiat  nuieh,  1  ut  I  will  say  ])robal)ly  one-fourtli  or  one- 
tliird  of  the  way  np  that  hill. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  was  it  Unit  the  second  tireman  was  pro- 
vided np  this  hill  ? 

Mr.  Martin:  The  second  tiremen  were  placed  t)n  those 
engines  January  1,  19i;!,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Then,  from  December  down  to  that  date,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1913,  the  same  Mallet  was  operated  over  the  division 
Avitli  one  fireman  and  one  engineiM-  on  it? 
Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  since  that  date,  on  the  latter  part  of  the 
division,  they  have  provided  for  the  assistant  on  how  much? 
M  r.  Martin :     Fifty-seven  miles. 
Mr.  Sheean:     Is  that  on  this  hill  you  speak  of? 
Mr.  Martin:     The  hill  is  71  miles  long  and  the  first  water 
tank  on  the  hill  is  57  miles  from  the  terminal,  so  when  we  sto]i 
there  to  take  watei",  there  is  whei'e  we  yiick  up  the  second  fii'eman. 
Mr.  Sheean:     And  that  fireman's  work,  as  T  understand 
you,  is  firing  on  that  engine  to  the  terminal  and  then  deadhead- 
iTig  back  to  the  same  ]ioint,  for  other  trains? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir.    He  takes  turn-about  with  the  regu- 
lar man  on  tlie  engine     Kach  takes  it  a  station — every  other 
station.    The  stations  are  about  six  and  a  half  miles  apart  and 
they  change  at  every  station,  from  there  to  the  terminal. 
Mr.  Sheean:     During  this  .'i7  mile  run? 
Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 
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]\lr.  SluH'an  :  This  firt'iuau  is  assigned  to  that  spceial  work. 
hetwxHMi  those  two  points,  is  he? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir,  he  works  from  this  i)Iace — Tvieardo, 
is  tile  name  of  the  place — and  he  works  to  Vanghn,  and  then 
deadheads  hack  to  Ricardo,  and  conies  np  on  tlie  next  fellow's 
engine. 

Mr.  Slieeaii:  And  that  tiremaii  has  that  particular  piece 
of  work  1' 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Deadheadini;'  down  tJie  Jiill  and  holi)iii<>'  tlie 
Mallets  up  the  hill  ? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Did  1  understand  you  to  say  that  the  rate  on 
this  Mallet  engine,  for  one  of  the  round  trijis,  was  ten  dollars 
and  something  t 

Mr.  Martin:     *10.48. 

Mr.  Sheean:     .$10.48.' 

Ml'.  Martin:     Y"es,  sir. 

Mr.  8heean:  So  tliat  if  your  earnings  have  averaged  $90 
per  month,  that  would  mean  you  made  nine  round  trips  in  the 
month? 

Mr.  Martin:  Eighteen  days,  yes,  sir.  Of  course,  that  in- 
cludes, you  will  understand — my  yearly  average  includes  about 
from  twenty  to  thirty  days  vacation  that  I  take  every  year.  But 
I  usually  take  it  this  way,  I  lay  off  from  the  15th  of  one  month 
maybe  until  about  the  10th  of  the  next  month,  and  I  will  draw 
a  pay  check  both  months,  but  won't  get  in  two  full  months. 

Mr.  Sheean:  These  averages  you  have  given  of  something 
over  one  hundred  dollars  in  191 1 — 

Mr.  Martin :     Yes,  sir,  $102. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  then  about  $100  in  1912 ;  in  1913,  you  did 
not  have  your  time  book;  and  ninety  dollars  and  something  in 
1914 — the  $100  made  in  1911  was  made  at  the  same  ratet 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  at  that  time,  in  order  to  make  the  same 
rate  between  the  two  points,  the  tiremen  was  without  any  assis- 
tance on  the  last  fifty-seven  miles  of  the  runf 

Mr.  Martin :     No,  sir,  we  had  the  assistance  of  the  engineer. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  mean  without  the  second  fireman — I  did  not 
intend,  Mr.  Martin,  at  all,  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  engineer 
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helping  him  there.  During  that  time  there  were  not  two  firemen 
on  tlio  hitter  jjurt  of  the  run? 

Mr.  Martin:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  during  a  part  of  that  time,  there  was  not 
the  automatic  coal  pusher? 

Mr.  Martin:  I  don't  remember  just  exactly  when  the 
pusher  was  put  on,  but  it  was  some  time  after  I  hired  out  there. 
I  remember  their  being  installed  after  I  hired  out  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  when  you  speak  of  the  average  of  about 
$90  per  month,  you  carried  into  that  average  the  twenty  or  thirty 
days  vacation  that  you  have  taken,  usually,  each  year? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  while  you  might  make  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  trips  in  the  month,  yet  the  average  through  the 
whole  year,  where  you  have  taken  a  vacation  of  twenty  or  thirty 
days, — it  might  bring  your  average  do^\^l  to  the  $90  per  month? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  there  hasn't  been,  in  your  case,  Mr. 
Martin,  any  great  enhancement  of  earnings  here  in  the  month  of 
September  last? 

Mr.  Martin :  No,  sir,  because  I  was  not  physically  able  to 
stand  to  follow  one  of  the  engines.  I  found  it  necessary  to  lay 
off  and  rest. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  engines  operating  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember were  smaller  in  number  than  at  previous  times  I 

Mr.  Martin:  No,  sir.  The  business  fluctuates  greatly  on 
our  division  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  they  usually 
keep  some  extra  engines  there,  and  when  business  picks  up  they 
cut  in  one,  and  when  it  falls  off  they  cut  off  one, 

Mr.  Sheean :     Was  that  a  verj-  temporary  fluctuation  there? 

Mr.  Martin:  No,  it  lasted  quite  a  while.  It  seems  like  in 
the  fall,  we  had  two  or  three  months  of  pretty  good  business. 

Ml".  Sheean :  The  reason  I  asked  that,  Mr.  Martin,  is  this : 
I  have  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  the  seniority  list  there,  of 
.\.ugust  ;n,  1914,  at  wliioh  time  you  seem  to  be  fourteenth  on  the 
list. 

y\r.  Alartin:  But  you  will  remember  that  there  are  ten  em 
gineers  in  firing  service,  which  makes  me — there  are  either  nine 
or  ten — which  makes  me  twenty-third  man.  I  am  twenty-third 
man  in  firing  service  now.  the  way  I  count  it. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Since  August  last,  have  there  been  men  de- 
moted there! 

Mr.  Martin :  No,  sir.  Those  men  were  men  who  were  de- 
moted right  after  the  Mallets  came  there.  We  had  a  small  class 
of  engines  there,  and  I  think  there  were  sixteen  or  eighteen  en- 
gines in  service  on  this  same  district  where  they  are  working 
six  now.  Of  course,  that  set  a  great  number  of  engineers  back. 
Mr.  Sheean :  That  was  prior  to  tlie  time  you  went  on  the 
list  firing? 

Mr.  Martin :  The  increased  tonnage,  as  I  say,  has  had  quite 
a  bit  to  do  with  it.  We  had,  at  one  time,  twelve  Mallet  type  en- 
gines. I  think,  when  the  engines  were  first  brought  there,  that 
twelve  took  the  place  of  prol)abh'  sixteen,  and  then,  as  the  ton- 
nage was  increased,  and  then  business  has  decreased  a  little  also, 
why,  the  number  gradually  fell,  until  there  are  six  engines  now 
working  on  the  same  district. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Mai'tin,  how  many  Mallets  were  there 
there  when  you  first  went  to  firing  there? 

Mr.  Martin:  Wlien  I  first  started  out  I  think  there  were 
twelve.    I  am  not  sure  but  I  think  there  were  twelve. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  samp  number  of  Mallets  are  there 
now  I 

Mr.  Martin :  I  mean  there  were  twelve  on  the  first  district 
and  about  that  many  on  the  west  district.  Now,  there  are  six 
where  there  were  twelve  working  then. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  all  Mallets? 

Mr.  Martin:     All  Mallets. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  same  type  and  style  of  Mallets? 

Mr.  Martin :  Well,  there  are  a  few  of  a  little  heavier  type 
that  have  been  brought  there.  Those  original  Mallets  weighed 
305,000  pounds  on  drivers,  and  the  new  ones  that  came  on  weighed 
.'>15,000  pounds;  but  I  tliink  the  rating  is  practically  the  same  on 
the  two  engines. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  the  time  you  entered  the  service  as  a  fire- 
man, the  ])ower  there  was  all  Mallet  engines? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  youv  position  on  the  firemen's  seniority 
list  is  what  now? 

Mr.  Martin:     On  the  firemen's  seniority  list  proper? 

Ml-.  Sheean:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Martin:  1  am  tlie  roiirtceutli  man  on  tlic  liremen'- 
seniority  list. 

Mr.  Sliccan  :  Von  aic  tlic  f'oni-tccntli  on  tiic  tii'cmcn's  sen- 
iority list"? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Now,  how  many  men  (hiring  your  time  as  fire- 
man tliere,  have  been  demoted  from  i)Ositions  as  engineers? 

Mr.  Martin:  Well,  I  slionid  say  practically  all  of  these  ten 
men  tliat  are  back  tiring.  They  were  all  rimning  when  I  first 
started  out  there,  because  the  Mallets — there  were  more  of  them 
in  service,  nearly  twice  as  many  in  service  as  now,  and  they  were 
new  and  the  new  men  found  them  harder  to  operate — and  they 
laid  off  more  then  they  are  now,  and  consequently  all  the  de- 
moted men  were  working;  but  as  they  began  to  lose  time  on  ac- 
,count  of  heavier  power,  they  gradually  began  cutting  the  engi- 
neers' board  and  they  kept  cutting  it  until  now  they  have  men 
back  firing  tJiat  were  holding  regular  engine  nuis  when  I  hired 
out  there. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  And  that  is  notwitlistanding  the  fact  tliat  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  on  that  division  of  the  8anta  Fe,  tliere  has 
been  no  change  in  the  tractive  power  of  the  engines  used  ? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes,  sir,  there  has  been  a  change. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  difference  in  weight  on  driveis  from 
.■)05,000  to  315,000  pounds,  which  I  understood  you  to  say  was 
practically  the  same  tractive  effort. 

Mr.  Martin:  What  I  meant  was  that  the  tractive  effort — 
probably,  at  the  time  they  first  came  there,  they  were  not  using 
the  engines  up  to  their  capacity,  but  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then  it  is  due  entirely  to  more  efficient  load- 
ing and  more  efficient  handling  of  the  engines,  in  getting  nearer 
tiieir  rated  capacity  out  of  them 

Mr.  Martin:  They  are  making  us  haul — if  they  have  got 
the  tonnage,  they  are  giving  us  about  all  we  can  get  over  the 
road,  that  is,  about  all  the  engine  will  pull. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  I  meant  was  that  tliere  has  been  no 
change  in  the  motive  power  itself. 

Mr.  Martin:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  men  have  become  more  efficient  in  hand- 
ling and  possibly  tlio  train  despatchor  is  more  efficient  in  loading, 
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but  the  motive  power  itself  has  not  changed  during-  the  time 
you  liave  been  a  fireman  on  tliat  division"? 

Mr.  Martin:     No,  sir,  the  motive  power  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  your  earnings  back  of  1911,  or,  is 
that  the  first  year  you  worked  as  fireman,  is  that  wha*t  you  mean 
by  1911? 

Mr.  Martin :  I  was  there  from  November  22,  1910,  that  is 
when  I  hired  out,  so  there  was  only  a  portion  of  November  and 
December. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  counting  the  first  year,  1911,  that  runs 
from  January  to  January? 

Mr.  Martin :  Yes,  sir,  or  from  January  1st  to  December 
31st. 

Mr.,  Sheean:     Of  1911? 

Mr.  Martin:     1911,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  recall  about  what  the  time  of  your  lay- 
off was  that  year,  did  you  lay  off  twenty  or  thirty  days  ? 

Mr.  Martin:  No,  sir,  I  don't  recall.  I  have  been  making  a 
practice  of  going  home  some  time  every  year,  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber just  what  time  of  the  year  it  was. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  these  examination  ])apers  that  you  speak 
of,  Mr.  Martin,  the  ni;mber  of  questions,  are  those  questions  dis- 
tributed to  the  firemen  to  study? 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir,  you  can  go  to  the  master  mechanic's 
office  and  get  one  of  those  little  books  that  contain  the  questions. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  the  questions  that  you  may  expect  at 
the  first,  second  and  third  year  examinations,  are  provided  in 
advance  ? 

Mr.  Martin :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  by  observation,  or  inquiry,  or  study,  you 
will  know  what  questions  you  must  be  able  to  answer  when  the 
examination  comes? 

Mr.  Martin :  Well,  not  entirely.  You  will  notice  in  one  of 
the  books  it  says,  "The  foregoing  questions  may  lead  the  exam- 
iner to  ask  other  (juestions  not  contained  herein."  Of  course, 
l>robab]y,  there  will  be  twice  the  number  of  questions  asked,  as 
are  contained  in  this  book,  but  they  are  all  good  ]iractical  ques- 
tions.   We  have  no  quarrel  to  find  with  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     As  to  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Martin :     No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  You  think  tliey  are  all  really  proper  and  es- 
sential to  a  proper  qualiiication  of  the  firemen? 

Mr.  Martin :  Yes,  sii^  I  think  they  are  all  good,  practical 
questions. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  have  had  no  experience  with  a  mechan- 
ical stoker f 

Mr.  Martin :     No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Did  you  operate  a  saturated  engine  having 
the  same  weight  on  drivers  as  these  Mallets? 

Ml-.  Martin:  Befoi-e  I  came  to  the  Pecos  division,  while 
firing  out  of  Raton,  T  fired  engines  of  the  same  class  that  were 
superheated  and  saturated.  That  is,  we  had  what  is  conmionly 
knowni  as  the  Santa  Fe  type  engine.  They  are  a  2-10-2  single 
coupled  engine,  and  they  weigh  about  215,000  pounds,  I  believe, 
on  drivers.  The  901  was  a  superheater  engine,  and  the  other 
900 's  there  were  saturated  steam  engines.  The  901,  at  one 
time  that  I  can  recall  there,  I  got  her  off  the  extra  board  and 
held  her  for  several  trips  because  she  had  no  regular  assigned 
fireman.  I  was  too  young  to  hold  a  regailar  engine,  but  the 
firemen  were  seemingly  keeping  away  from  her  because  she  was 
a  hard  game.  That  was  on  account  of  the  supei'heater  pipes 
leaking  and  making  her  awfully  hot  at  the  door.  While  a  super- 
heater is  all  right  theoretically,  usually,  in  practice,  there  is  some 
disadvantage,  to  the  fireman  at  least,  I  am  speaking  of — I  don't 
know  about  the  company's  side  of  it — tliat  overbalances  the 
theoretical  saving  in  coal. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Wliat  type  of  superheater  was  that .' 

Mr.  Martin:  It  is  what  is  known  as  the  Buck-Jacobs;  it  is 
a  Hue  superheater. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  the  comparison  that  you  made,  did  you 
have  in  mind  a  superheater  that  was  partially  leaking? 

Mr.  Martin:  I  think  the  reason  this  engine  was  such  a 
hard  engine  to  fire,  could  i)robably  be  laid  to  two  causes ;  one 
of  them  that  the  superheater  was  leaking;  and  the  other  one, 
that  the  superheater  so  filled  up  the  smoke  box  in  there  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  give  the  engine  the  proper  draft. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Do  they  still  use  that  tj^^e  of  superheater? 

Mr.  Martin:  The  Mallets  have  that  type  of  superheater, 
but  I  will  say  that  they  practically  keep  them  tight  on  the  Mal- 
lets, that  is  as  near  as  they  possibly  can. 
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Mr.  Sheeau :  Of  course,  a  leaky  superheater  detracts  very 
much  from  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Mr.  Martin:  Yes,  sir;  not  only  that,  but  it  makes  the  en- 
gine fail  to  burn  her  fire,  and  you  have  got  to  be  hooking  her 
all  the  time,  or  she  will  go  back  in  steam;  and  it  also  makes  it 
very  hot  at  the  door.  An  engine  of  that  kind  will  burn  your 
overalls  off  at  the  door  when  leaking. 

Mr.  Shoean  :  "With  a  superheater  not  leaking,  but  perform- 
ing the  function  it  is  designed  to  pt'i'form,  and  a  saturated  en- 
gine of  the  same  weight  on  drivers,  have  you  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  whether  tlie  coal  consuniptioii  on  tlie  one  is  gi'eater 
or  less  than  on  the  other .' 

Mr.  Martin:  T  think  it  would  be  aliout  the  same,  because 
those  improvements  I  lielieNc  li:i\e  been  largely  placed  on  an 
engine  to  increase  the  engine's  capacity  for  hauling  tonnage, 
and  not  so  much  for  lightening  the  labors  of  the  fireman. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Then,  Mr.  Martin,  on  an  engine  having  equal 
tractive  jiower,  put  it  that  way,  where  the  superheater  has  an 
equal  tracti\'e  pover  witb  the  saturated  en<>ine.  which  of  the  two 
burns  the  least  coal? 

Mr.  Martin:  I  couldn't  answer  that  (piestion  for  you,  be- 
cause I  never  had  any  experience  witli  conditions  like  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Put  it  the  other  way  then;  with  the  two 
weighing  215,000  jjovmds  on  drivers,  one  saturated  and  the  other 
superheated,  which  has  the  greatest  tractive  effort  ? 

Mr.  Martin:  Why,  theoretically — well,  they  both  have  the 
same  tractive  effort,  Ijecause  tractive  effort  is  caused  by  the 
weight  of  tlie  engine  on  the  mil.  That  is  what  produces  the 
tractive  effort.     That  is,  if  tiie  cylinders  will  slip  the  wheels. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  with  the  same  weiaht  on  drivers,  one 
equipited  with  tiie  superheater  and  the  other  without  it,  which 
burns  the  greater  or  less  coal,  with  the  same  weight  on  drivers  ? 

Mr.  Martin:  Theoretically,  it  would  ))e  jiossible  to  work 
the  su])erheated  engine  on  a  shorter  cut-off,  thereljy  using  less 
steam,  i)ut  I  couldn't  say  practically  that  was  the  case,  i)ecause 
my  experience  would  not  allow  me  to  say  that  truthfully. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  understood  your  comparison  to  be,  Mr. 
Martin,  where  they  were  both  loaded  up  to  their  actual  tonnage 
capacity,  that  tlie  one  would  burn  the  same  quantity  of  coal  as 
the  others,  but  did  you  not  assume  in  that  question  tlnit  the 
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supci-lu'iitcr  li.-id  a  lircafcr  traclixc  cITort  tliai:  tlic  saluralcd 
steam  eiiniiif,  lnuniiii'-  tlic  same  amount  of  coal!' 

Mr.  Martin :  Well,  in  answering'  that  question,  what  I 
meaut  was  simply  tliat  if  IIh'v  siipei-hcat  an  engine,  they  usually, 
I  believe,  increase  tlicir  tonnage.  That  is  tiie  ])racti(*e  and  timt. 
is  wliat  the  suiierheatcr  is  placed  in  there  foi-.  in  oider  to  m;dx<'  it 
eapahle  of  hauling  more  tomiage. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  placing  of  a  superheater  on  an  en- 
gine, and  thus  giving  it  a  higlier  tonnage  rating,  will  cause  that 
engine,  with  the  greater  tonnage  rating,  operating  as  a  super- 
heater engine,  to  go  on  with  the  same  quantity  of  coal,  that  the 
same  engine  consumed,  when  operated  as  a  saturated  engine  f 

Mr.  Martin :     Theoretically  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Sheean :  About  what  is  the  grade  on  this  hill  that  you 
spoke  of  there,  Mr.  Martin! 

Mr.  Martin:     It  is  thirty-one  feet  to  the  mile. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Thirty-one  feet  to  the  mile? 

Mr.  Martin :     Yes,  sir,  tliat  is  three-fifths  of  one  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:     For  how  far,  what  distance? 

Mr.  Martin  :     Seventy-one  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  for  fifty-seven  miles  of  that  seventy-one 
miles,  the  second  man  is  placed  on  the  engine? 

Mr.  Martin :     Yes,  sir,  we  have  an  assistant. 

Mr.  Sheean :     What  is  the  whole  length  of  that  division  ? 

Mr.  Martin :     One  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  "What  is  the  ruling  grade  on  the  other  part  of 
the  division,  where  the  second  man  is  not  placed  on  the  engine! 

Mr.  Martin :  The  division  is  what  you  might  call  level,  for 
the  first  thirty  miles  going  west.  Of  course,  it  is  over  a  prairie 
country,  up  and  down,  but  it  is  practically  level.  Then  we  have 
thirty  miles  that  is  mostly  down  hill.  Then  we  have  seventy-one 
miles  up  hill. 

Coming  the  t)ther  way,  out  of  the  terminal,  eastbound.  we 
drift  seventy-one  miles,  then  we  have  thirty  miles  i)ractical]y  all 
up  hill,  and  thirty  miles  practically  level  into  the  terminal. 

Mr.  She(>an:  And  on  this  eastbound  trip,  the  two 'firemen 
are  not  maintained  on  the  engine? 

Mr.  Martin:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Tn  your  judgment,  on  that  eastliound  tri]),  is 
there  anv  necessity  for  two  Hremen? 
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Mr.  Martin :  Yes,  sir,  I  think  there  is,  for  this  reason,  that 
we  handle,  you  will  understand,  a  very  high  class  of  freight 
across  that  cut-off.  It  is  mostly  perishable  stuff,  under  ice,  and 
they  require  very  fast  time  to  be  made.  If  we  are  over  five  hours 
and  a  half  coming  west,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles,  we 
will  usually  be  agked— that  is,  unless  we  have  a  reasonable  delay, 
we  will  be  asked  to  explain  the  run.  They  will  accept  any  rea- 
sonable delay,  however,  like  a  hot  box,  or  something  like  that; 
but  when  we  hit  this  up  grade  portion  of  the  track,  you  have  got 
"to  work  an  engine  unmercifully  hard  to  make  that  time,  and 
those  engines  coming  east  I  am  satisfied  will  average  very  nearly 
six  thousand  pounds  an  hour  coal  consumption  from  the  time  we 
cross  the  river  until  we  reach  the  home  terminal. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Assuming  that  the  trip  there  over  that  divi- 
sion was  gotten  over  in  ten  hours'  time,  that  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  miles  eastbound,  is  there  any  necessity  for  a  fireman  on  that 
sort  of  a  trip  1 

Mr.  Martin:  "Well,  sir,  I  really  could  not  say,  because  I 
don't  remember  of  a  trip  where  I  ever  consumed  ten  hours.  I 
don't  know  what  the  fuel  consumption  would  be  if  you  took  time 
enough  to  consume  ten  hours,  going  east. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  ordinarily  a  trip  that  is  made  in  about 
five  and  a  half  hours? 

Mr.  Martin :    In  about  five  and  a  half  hours,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  the  other  direction,  about  what  time  do 
you  make? 

Mr.  Martin :  It  would  run  all  the  way  from  ten  to  thirteen 
hours.  Very  seldom  any  over  thirteen  hours.  Usually  make  it 
in  about  eleven  or  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  this  $10.18,  or  whatever  it  was  on  the 
round  trip,  about  how  many  hours  do  you  put  in  on  one  of  those 
round  trips? 

Mr.  Martin :  It  will  run  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours,  I  be- 
lieve on  the  round  trip,  something  like  that.  That  would  prob- 
ably be  a  fair  average.  That  is  our  running  time.  Of  course,  we 
would  be  on  duty  longer  than  that,  because  we  would  be  on  duty, 
preparatory  time  at  each  end  of  the  road,  and  the  final  deten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Outside  of  this  part  of  the  Santa  Fe,  where 
there  is  this  grade  of  thirty-one  feet  to  the  mile? 
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Mr.  Martin:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  know  of  any  practice  of  two  men  on 
these  Mallet  engines? 

Mr.  Martin:    No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  on  that  division  it  has  been  done  ever 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1913? 

Mr.  Martin :     I  think  that  was  the  date,  January  1,  1913. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  never,  or  have  you  operated  on 
engines,  or  fired  on  engines  of  185,000  pounds  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Martin:  "Wliy,  we  had  a  Consolidation  engine  that  I 
fired  a  little;  I  don't  know  the  exact  weight  but  I  think  they  were 
about  that.  Well,  no,  I  think  those  Consolidations  weighed  about 
174,000  pounds,  that  I  fired.  I  don't  believe  I  have  fired  any 
other  engine  than  the  Mallet  that  went  over  that,  except  the  Santa 
Fe  type,  what  is  known  as  the  Santa  Fe  type;  that  weighed  I 
think  215,000  pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  on  the  215,000  pounds  on  drivers,  you 
have  never  known  two  firemen  too  operate  over  a  division? 

Mr.  Martin:  No,  sir,  I  have  never  known  them  to,  but  on 
the  piece  of  track  from  La  Junta  to  the  top  of  the  Raton  Moun- 
tain, I  have  Imown  of  lots  of  cases  where  the  fireman  had  to  call 
on  the  engineer  for  assistance. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  the  grade  there? 

Mr.  Martin:  I  don't  know.  I  think  it  is  about  three-fifths 
of  a  per  cent,  and  it  is  98  miles  long. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Ninety-eight  miles  in  length  that  that  grade 
obtains? 

Mr.  Martin:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Carter :  That  is  all.  I  want  to  make  a  statement,  how- 
ever. The  A\itness  evidentlj'  is  not  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  present  Mallet  rate  became  effective  before  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  company,  as  of  May  16,  1910. 

Mr.  Park:  I  think,  Mr.  Sheean,  the  witness  may  want  to 
correct  that  grade  out  of  La  Junta ;  I  think  you  should  give  him 
the  opportunity'.    He  has  it  much  too  low  there. 

Mr.  Martin:  I  don't  know  what  that  grade  is.  That  is  up 
to  Trinidad,  and  then,  of  course,  on  the  mountain  it  runs  away 
up  something  like  200  feet  to  the  mile,  or  250  feet;  but  I  am 
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speaking  of  the  ruling  grade  coming  from  La  Junta  to  Trinidad, 
but  I  don't  know  for  sure  what  it  is. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Tlie  Chairman:  We  will  take  an  adjournment  until  ten 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:55  o'clock  P.  M.,  December  17,  1914,  an 
adjournment  was  taken  until  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  December  IS, 
1914.) 
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IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE 

ARBITRATION 
bettveen  the 
WESTERN  RAILWAYS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD    OP    LOCOMOTIVE    FIRE- 
MEN AND  ENGINEMEN 
under  the  Act  approved  July  15,  1913,  by  agree- 
ment dated  August  3,  1914. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  December  IS,  1914. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  :10  A.  M. 
Present :     Arbitrators  and  parties  as  before. 

Mr.  Park :  On  page  1,466,  line  31,  there  is  an  error  in  spell- 
ing the  word  ' '  roundhouse. ' '  On  page  1,394,  first  line  in  the  fifth 
paragraph,  I  asked  the  question — "This  refers  to  the  last  twenty 
days  on  the  exhibit."  And  in  the  record  it  is  "lost  twenty 
days,"  it  should  be  "last."  On  page  1,437,  first  line  of  the  direct 
examination,  Mr.  Carter  asks  "In  a  distinct  voice."  This  is  a 
typographical  error. 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  corrections f  Call 
your  next  witness,  Mr.  Carter. 

HENRY  L.  ROSE  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Rose  :     Henry  Rose. 

Mr.  Carter:     Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  Rose  :     Escanaba,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Carter:     By  Avhat  road  are  you  employed"? 

Mr.  Rose :     Chicago  &  North  Western. 

Mr.  Carter:     On  what  division? 
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Mr.  Rose:     Peninsula  Division. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western? 

Mr.  Rose :     Altogether  about  five  years. 

Mr.  Carter :  How  much  seniority  have  you  as  a  fireman 
now? 

Mr.  Rose:  At  the  present  time  I  have  got  two  years  and 
five  or  six  months. 

Mr.  Carter :  How  do  you  account  for  that  discrepancy  be- 
tween your  seniority  as  a  fireman  and  the  length  of  time  since 
you  first  went  to  work  for  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  on  the 
Peninsula  Division? 

Mr.  Rose:  I  first  started  to  work  with  them  as  a  round- 
house man,  and  I  fired  from  April  25th,  1910,  to  June  29th,  1912, 
and  then  I  endeavored  to  get  a  job  in  train  service  and  failed  to 
do  so,  and  returned  as  a  fireman  July  9th,  1912,  and  have  been 
firing  since. 

Mr.  Carter :  AVhy  did  you  conclude  to  quit  firing  and  get  a 
job  in  train  service? 

Mr.  Rose :  Well,  it  is  preferable  work.  It  is  easier  work, 
and  I  thought  I  could  make  more  money  at  it. 

Mr.  Carter:  "When  you  resigned  as  fireman,  you  thought 
you  had  a  job  in  train  service,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Rose:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     AVhy  did  you  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Rose :  I  was  led  to  believe  by  a  promise  from  the  train- 
master that  he  would  put  me  to  work  as  a  brakeman. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  you  resigned  as  a  fireman  but  failed  to 
get  the  job  as  brakeman? 

Mr.  Rose :  I  failed  to  get  the  job  and,  after  laying  around 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  I  concluded  that,  as  it  was  a  busy  summer 
and  I  needed  work,  I  would  go  back  to  work  as  a  fireman. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  when  they  put  you  back  as  a  fireman, 
after  being  ten  days  away,  you  lost  your  seniority? 

Mr.  Rose :     Lost  two  years  and  two  months. 

Mr.  Carter :  AVhat  happens,  to  a  man  on  the  North  Western 
if  he  is  laid  otf  on  account  of  depression  in  business? 

Mr.  Rose :  If  they  return  him,  he  will  start  in  Avith  a  new 
date  as  a  fireman. 

Mr.  Carter:     AVe  have  inward  of  firemen  being  laid  off  on 
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account  of  fluctuation  in  traffic  and  the  introduction  of  big  en- 
gines with  larger  tonnage.  Supjaose,  on  the  North  Western 
Railway,  because  of  this  increase  of  tonnage,  fifty  firemen  are 
laid  off  at  a  certain  point,  and  after  they  laid  off  that  business 
picks  up  ten  days  later,  have  all  of  these  firemen  lost  their 
seniority? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Is  that  a  rule  of  the  company  or  is  that  agree- 
able to  the  firemen? 

Mr.  Rose:  That  is  embodied  in  the  firemen's  schedule. 
That  is  the  best  concession  that  they  could  get. 

Mr.  Carter :  That  is  the  best  rule  they  would  give  the  fire- 
men? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Therefore,  if  that  condition  should  arise  on 
the  North  Western  similar  to  that  on  other  roads,  where  men 
have  had  several  years,  eight  or  ten  years  of  service  as  firemen, 
and  they  were  laid  off  on  account  of  the  fluctuation  in  business 
or  the  engines  getting  bigger,  for  ten  days,  they  would  lose  that 
eight  or  ten  years  as  firemen  ? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  have  to  begin  over  as  new  men? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  that  is  tlie  rule  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Rose :     That  is  the  rule  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Carter:     Not  inspired  by  the  firemen? 

Mr.  Rose :     No,  sir ;  not  agreeable  to  them. 

Mr.  Carter :  Since  you  have  been  working  for  the  North- 
western Railroad  as  fireman,  have  they  changed  locomotives; 
that  is,  have  they  introduced  larger  locomotives  ? 

Mr.  Rose:  Yes,  sir,  in  the  last  year  we  have  had  larger 
power  introduced. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  describe  tlie  engine  that  you  formerly 
had  there. 

Mr.  Rose:  Formerly  our  standard  freight  engine  was  R-1, 
weighing  126,000  pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  type  was  the  R-1? 

Ml'.  Rose:     10-wheel  type. 

Mr.  Carter:     10-wheel  type? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes.     At  the  present  time  we  liave  a  Consoli- 
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dated  eniiiiu'  c-ali<'d  Class  Z,  wliicli  weighs  2Uo,5l)l)  iiouiids  on 
drivers. 

Mr.  Carter :  What  has  l)eeu  the  increased  tonnage  because 
of  the  substitution  of  the  large  engrine  for  the  small  engine? 

Mr.  Rose :     The  toniuige  has  increased  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  tonnage  has  increased  50  ])er  cent? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Ml".  Carter:  What  ct'tVct  lias  this  increased  tonnage  liad 
on  the  firemen  ? 

Mr.  Rose:  It  has  retluced  tlieir  earnings  and  reduced  the 
working  force  of  the  firemeu  over  (JO  per  cent. 

Mr.  Carter:  liow  many  firemen  are  there  ohh-r  than  yon 
there  now? 

Mr.  Rose :  Counting  tlie  seventy-tive  engineers  that  are 
set  back,  there  are  about  ninety  older  men  tiring-  now. 

Mr.  Carter :  And  now  you  are  not  a  regular  tireman,  and 
you  are  not  an  extra  fireman,  but  you  are  on  what  they  call  the 
reserve,  or  available  list,  is  that  right! 

Mr.  Rose:  At  the  present  time  I  am  suliject  to  call,  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Carter:  By  the  creation  of  that  available  list,  that 
simply  saves  your  seniority! 

Mr.  Rose:     That  is  all,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  they  did  not  have  an  availal)le  list  there, 
your  seniority  would  be  gone,  is  that  right! 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Having  the  available  list,  how  much  work  do 
you  do  on  the  available  list,  Mr.  Rose! 

Mr.  Rose :  I  have  not  worked  since  the  14th  of  last  month. 
We  just  get  out  when  the  extra  list  is  exhausted.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  many  years  do  you  think  it  will  be 
before  you  run  a  regular  engine  as  an  engineer! 

Mr.  Rose:  Well,  if  we  get  another  increase  in  size  of 
engines,  which  we  ox])ect  next  year,  I  should  think  it  would  be 
thirty  or  forty  years. 

Mr.  Carter:  Promotion  then  will  be  very,  very  nnicli 
slower  in  the  future  than  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  many  firemen  did  you  say  had  been  laid 
off  on  account  of  this  substitution  of  liig  engines! 
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Mr.  Rose :  In  the  last  two  iiiontlis  over  sixty  tiremen  have 
been  dismissed  from  the  service  on  account  of  slack  business. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  how  much  seniority  these  fire- 
men dismissed  from  the  service  had! 

Mr.  Rose:  A  little  over  two  years;  two  years  and  two 
months. 

Mr.  Carter:     All  that  seniority  is  gone  now ? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Even  if  a  man  should  come  liack  tomorrow 
he  would  have  to  start  in  as  a  new  man  ? 

Mr.  Rose :     Start  in  as  a  new  man,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  When  firemen  are  cut  off,  does  the  North 
Western  Railway  give  them  employment  in  the  shops  ? 

Mr.  Rose  :  In  a  very  few  instances  I  have  known  it  to  occur ; 
very  few. 

Mr.  Carter:*     They  would  if  they  could,  would  they  not! 

Mr.  Rose  :     I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  when  business  is  de- 
pressed, or  anything  of  that  kind,  that  there  is  no  room  in  the 
shops  for  anybody! 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:     They  do  lots  of  cutting  there,  do  they  not! 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  if  the  Board  should  have  received  the 
impression,  by  what  has  been  said  in  the  past,  that  when  firemen 
are  cut  oft"  the  list,  the  railroads  provide  employment  for  them 
in  the  shop,  it  is  a  wrong  impression,  is  it  not ! 

Mr.  Rose:     l''es,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Is  it  true,  with  the  introduction  of  this  heavier 
power;  that  the  consequent  increased  tonnage  has  affected  loco- 
motive firemen  nearly  akin  to  the  ett'ect  on  employes  in  other 
industries  of  grave  financial  panics  sweeping  over  the  country? 

Mr.  Rose  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  In  this  instance,  however,  it  is  the  fireman  that 
suffers,  and  not  the  public,  is  not  that  true! 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Where  the  increased  tonnage  has  reduced  the 
speed  of  trains  to  less  than  ten  miles  i3er  hour,  so  that  firemen 
are  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  instead  of  on  a  mileage  basis,  is  the 
effect  not  an  actual  decrease  in  the  earning  power  of  the  firemen! 
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Mr.  Rose :     Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  noticed  a  decrease  in  train  speed 
since  these  big  engines  have  come  there? 

Mr.  Rose :  Yes,  sir ;  where  we  used  to  make  a  round  trip 
out  to  the  mines  and  back  with  the  R-1  engines,  schedule  trains, 
we  sometimes  don't  get  one  way  with  the  large  engines  and 
heavy  tx'ains  we  are  pulling  now. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  Mr.  Rose,  whereas  with  the  smaller 
engines,  the  10-wheel  R-1  engines,  you  made  mileage,  now  you 
seldom  or  never  make  mileage  with  the  class  Z  engines,  unless 
you  have  an  especially  light  trip? 

Mr.  Rose :     Hardly  ever. 

Mr.  Carter :  Therefore  your  earning  power  has  been  cur- 
tailed, has  it  not? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :    Almost  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  wages  ? 

Mr.  Rose :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Did  you  tell  us  about  how  much  the  increased 
tonnage  was? 

Mr.  Rose :  Well,  it  has  increased  on  different  parts  of  the 
division;  the  conditions  vary  on  our  division,  from  grades,  but 
it  has  increased  from  475  tons,  to  some  parts  where  it  has  in- 
creased to  2,060  tons. 

Mr.  Carter:  Would  that  mean  that  one  fireman  today  is 
earning  about  as  much  money  for  the  North  Western  Railway 
as  four  firemen  did  on  the  smaller  engines? 

Mr.  Rose :  I  could  not  say  exactly ;  it  is  near  that  amount, 
I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Carter :     I  mean  approximately. 

Mr.  Rose :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  have  to  double  hill  with  these  big 
engines  ? 

Mr.  Rose :  Yes,  sir,  it  is  very  seldom  we  make  a  trip  with- 
out doubling.  We  double  from  one  to  three,  or  four,  or  five  hills 
on  the  trip. 

Mr.  Carter :  Will  you  explain  why  you  have  to  double  these 
hills? 

Mr.  Rose :     Well,  the  trains  are  too  heavy. 

Mr.  Carter :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  expect  you  to  double 
and  come  back  for  part  of  your  train,  as  a  regular  practice? 
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Mr.  Rose :    It  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Carter :  That  is,  they  anticipate  that  you  will  double, 
when  you  start  out ;  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Rose :     They  ought  to  know  it ;  we  do  it  every  day. 

Mr.  Carter:     They  do  it  regularly  every  day? 

Ml".  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Explain  how  you  do  this.  You  start  out  with 
the  full  tonnage,  and  where  do  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Rose :  Most  of  our  trains  go  to  Stambaugh  or  Crystal 
Falls. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  far? 

Mr.  Rose:  Ninety  miles  to  Stambaugh  and  about  eighty 
miles  to  Crystal  Falls.  Formerly,  with  the  R-1  engines,  we  made 
this  round  trip  inside  of  the  sixteen-hour  limit.  Now,  we  go 
one  way,  as  a  rule,  and  very  often  get  only  fifty  miles  out  of 
Escanaba,  when  we  are  tied  up,  or  complete  our  trip  at  Antwerp. 

Mr.  Carter :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  start  out  of  some  ter- 
minal with  full  tonnage,  and  then  you  set  out  part  of  your  train 
and  pull  the  rest  up,  and  come  back  and  get  the  other  part  and 
then  go  on  with  full  tonnage? 

Mr.  Rose :  Yes,  sir ;  whenever  we  get  on  one  of  these  hills 
and  stall,  we  try  to  get  over  them  as  a  rule,  but  very  seldom  do ; 
and  we  have  to  take  half  of  the  train  to  some  side  track,  come 
back  and  get  the  remainder,  pull  it  up,  and  couple  them  up  again, 
and  start  out  for  the  next  hill. 

Mr.  Carter :  Evidently,  from  what  you  say,  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  company  to  have  one  engine  and  engine  crew  pull  just  as 
much  tonnage  as  it  is  possible? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir,  and  a  little  more  so. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  do  not  blame  the  railroad  for  doing  that, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Rose :     No. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  think  the  railroads  should  get  as  much 
out  of  an  engine  as  possible? 

Mr.  Rose :    Yes,  sir,  I  believe  they  should. 
Mr.  Carter :     But  do  you  believe,  when  they  have  done  that, 
and  almost  the  entire  burden  has  fallen  on  the  engineer  and  fire- 
man, that  some  recognition  should  be  given  to  these  engineers 
and  firemen? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter  :  You  notico,  in  tiriiii^  lot^omotives,  tliat  tlie  heat 
is  quite  intense  from  the  firebox? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Very  intense,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  evei-  iicrfonucd  tlie  service  of  a 
hostler  f 

Mr.  Rose:  Y''es,  sir;  for  four  or  live  uiontlis  hist  year,  and 
a  month  or  so  this  year,  1  hehl  a  hostling  job. 

Mr.  Carter:  Will  you  exj^laiu  what  the  rules  of  the  North 
Western  Company  are  with  regard  to  the  position  you  filled  on 
the  hostler  job? 

Mr.  Rose:  AVell,  since  last  year,  the  rule  nuiy  have  been  in 
existence  for  some  time,  but  it  was  just  placed  in  effect  last  year 
on  our  division,  that  firemen  shall  have  a  year  and  six  months 
experience  before  they  would  be  allowed  to  take  a  job  of  de- 
spatching engines. 

Mr.  Carter :  Before  this  rule  was  in  effect,  do  you  know  of 
some  considerable  number  of  serious  accidents  occasioned  by 
incompetent  men  trying  to  move  engines  and  hostling  engines? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir;  quite  a  number  of  very  bad  ones. 

Mr.  Carter :  And  some  of  them  might  have  (^idangered  the 
lives  of  a  great  number  of  ])eoj)le? 

Mr.  Rose :     Y'^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Please  explain  to  the  Board,  that  when  a 
North  Western  man  talks  about  a  despatcher,  he  does  not  mean 
a  despatcher  but  a  hostler. 

Mr.  Rose :  We  call  them  engine  despatchers,  but  it  is  really 
a  hostler  of  engines,  as  it  is  imderstood  commonly. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  the  Board  please,  the  name  "despatcher" 
is  known  all  over  the  North  American  continent  as  a  man  who 
despatches  trains  and  has  charge  of  trains;  and  in  all  the  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  Board  by  the  engineer  witnesses,  when 
we  spoke  of  des])atchers  we  meant  that  class  of  service.  On  the 
North  Western  Railway,  and  I  think  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway,  they  call  a  hostler  a  despatcher;  and  it  was 
for  the  pur))ose  of  not  confusing  you  in  that  word  that  I  asked 
him  to  explain. 

Mr.  Park :     Do  they  not  call  him  the  engine  despatcher? 

Mr.  Carter :     Engine  despatcher  and  ti-ain  despatcher. 
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The  Chairman  :  Does  lie  perform  the  functions  of  a  regnhir 
despatcher! 

Mr.  Carter:     No,  sir;  just  the  functions  of  a  hostler. 

The  Chairman:  In  your  opinion,  how  many  firemen  have 
been  released  on  account  of  the  increased  tonnage ! 

Mr.  Rose :  Well,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  many  of  these  fire- 
men laid  off  are  due  entirely  to  increased  tonnage;  but  if  the 
same  number  of  engines  in  use  now  will  haul  50  per  cent  more 
tonnage,  they  decrease  tlie  firemen's  force  over  60  per  cent,  as  a 
rule. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  say  that  the  rule  now  on  the  North  West- 
ern, that  is,  on  your  division,  where  you  are  employed,  at  Esca- 
naba,  is  that  no  man  shall  be  permitted  to  hostle  an  engine  with- 
out at  least  one  year  and  a  half's  experience  as  a  fireman! 

Mr.  Rose:  Before  he  will  be  permitted  to  take  a  job  as 
engine  despatcher. 

Mr.  Carter:  Don't  you  think  that  the  North  Western  Road 
has  properly  adopted  such  a  rule  ? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir,  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  adopted  all  over. 

Mr.  Carter :  AYhile  you  were  doing  this  hostling  work,  the 
rules  of  the  company  did  not  require  you  to  do  the  helpeu's  work, 
did  they  I 

Mr.  Rose :     No,  the  rules  did  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  yon  ever  fail  to  do  any  work  that  was 
necessary  to  ])rotect  the  interests  of  the  company  in  an  emer- 
gency ? 

Mr.  Rose:  No,  sir.  I  very  often  did  work  that  T  really 
didn't  have  to  do,  to  help  out. 

Mr.  Carter:  Your  i)ur]i(>sc  was  to  i)roteet  the  interests  of 
the  company? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Ml'.  Carter:  Would  you  resent,  liowever,  the  coni])any, 
after  you  had  done  that  two  or  three  times,  taking  from  you  yoni- 
helpers  and  making  you  do  the  two  men's  work? 

Mr.  Rose :     I  believe  that  would  be  an  imposition,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  But,  so  long  as  the  interests  of  the  company 
are  at  stake,  you  would  never  hesitate  to  protect  those  interests, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Rose :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  a  family? 
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Mr.  Eose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  yoii  have  not  done  a  lick  of  work  in  how 
long? 

Mr.  Rose:     Well,  about  a  month,  now,  nearly  a  month. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  do  you  support  your  family? 

Mr.  Eose:  Well,  I  would  not  have  been  able  with  what 
work  I  have  had  this  year,  if  I  had  not  had  aid  from  other  mem- 
bers of  my  familj'. 

The  Chairman:  AVill  you  kindly  speak  a  little  louder? 
It  is  difficult  to  hear  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Carter:     Say  that  again,  jilease. 

Mr.  Rose:  If  I  had  not  had  aid  from  other  members  of 
my  family,  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  along  at  all. 

Mr.  Carter:  In  j'our  experience  with  these  Class  Z  en- 
gines, when  they  first  came  there  and  were  in  perfect  mechanical 
condition,  did  they  not  burn  less  coal  than  after  they  became 
defective  ? 

Mr.  Eose:  When  the  Class  Z  engines  came  they  were  not 
new,  but  a  new  engine  always  will  burn  less  coal. 

Mr.  Carter:     Any  new  engine? 

Mr.^Rose:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Rose,  in  your  judgment,  if  it  should  be 
shown  that  a  new  superheater  engine  has  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  of  coal  consumed,  would  you  not  attribute 
at  least  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  that  reduction,  to  the  fact  that 
the  engine  is  new,  regardless  of  the  superheater? 

Mr.  Rose :     Y^es,  sir,  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Carter:  Notwithstanding  you  have  no  money  to 
spend,  have  you  noticed  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir,  to  quite  an  extent. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Eose,  between  what  points  did  you  run 
on  the  system? 

Mr.  Eose :     Do  you  mean  where  does  the  division  extend  to  ? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Eose:  Escanaba  is  the  center  of  the  division,  you 
might  say  .    We  run  south  to  Green  Bay,  115  miles ;  north  to  Ish- 
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peming,  65  miles ;  and  from  Powers,  west,  we  have  the  Ijraneh 
that  runs  to  Watersmeet,  125  miles  to  Escanaha. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  while  you  were  firing  in  road  service 
there,  just  what  run  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Eose:  Well,  I  never  had  any  particular  runs  of  my 
own.  I  have  always  been  upon  the  extra  work  switch  engine  or 
despatcher. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Extra  work,  switch  engine  or  despatcher  ? 

Mr.  Kose :     Except  what  work  I  caught  off  the  extra  list. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  the  extra  list,  are  these  three  runs  from 
Escanaba  protected  by  the  same  extra  board? 

Mr.  Eose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  men  on  the  extra  board  might  be 
called  to  go  out  on  any  of  those  runs? 

Mr.  Eose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  what  is  the  traffic,  mostly,  on  that  di- 
vision from  Escanaba  that  you  ran  on? 

Mr.  Eose:     In  the  summer  season  it  is  mostly  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  is  that  in  one  direction? 

Mr.  Eose:  We  take  the  empties  out  and  bring  the  loads 
back.    Take  empties  and  coal  out  and  bring  loads  of  ore  back. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  loads  of  ore  are  brought  back  to  what 
point? 

Mr.  Eose:     Escanaba. 

Mr.  Sheean :     To  Escanaba? 

Mr.  Eose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  there  shipped  by  boat  ? 

Mr.  Eose :     And  there  shipped  by  boat,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  navigation  closes,  during  all  the  time 
jovL  have  worked  up  on  that  division  there,  the  traffic  drops  very 
heavily,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Eose :  This  year  it  dropped  off  long  before  navigation 
closed. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  reduction  two  months  ago  was  because 
of  the  almost  complete  shutting  off  of  the  ore  business  up  there, 
wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Eose :     To  a  great  extent  it  might  be,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  previous  years,  when  navigation 
closed,  there  was  almost  a  comiilete  cessation  of  the  work  that 
that  railroad  has  to  do  there  during  the  summer  months? 
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Mr.  Rose:  No,  sir.  This  is  the  lirst  year  in  the  five  years 
I  can  remember  1  have  been  witli  them  that  any  fii-emen  have  been 
dismissed  on  aeeount  of  shiek  business. 

Mr.  Slieean :  And  the  amount  of  business  done  with  the 
closing  of  navigation  on  this  iron  railroad  there,  has  been  very 
much  lighter  after  navigation  closed! 

Mr.  Rose:  As  a  rule  it  is  lightei-,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  then,  even  during  the  winter  months,  they 
have  permitted  the  firemen  to  take  whatever  work  there  was  there 
to  do  t 

Mr.  Rose:     Up  to  this  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  matter  of  whether  firemen  shall  be 
dismissed  or  retained  on  tiie  extra  list  there,  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  firemen  themselves,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rose:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  size  of  the 
list? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir,  we  have. 

Mr.  Sheean:     With  the -size  of  the  list.? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Just  what  have  you  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Rose :  We  generally  try  to  keep  tiie  extra  list  cut  down 
so  that  the  men  there  can  make  a  living,  but  we  do  not  always 
succeed. 

The  Chaii'mau:     What  do  you  mean  by  the  extra  list? 

Mr.  Rose :  The  extra  list  is  the  men  that  are  called  to  go  on 
any  particular  run  that  they  maj'  be  needed,  where  men  are  laying 
of¥  from  sickness  or  disability  or  new  runs  are  put  on. 

The  Chairman :  Is  it  a  list  composed  of  a  number  of  firemen 
who  take  employment  in  turn  so  as  to  give  all  of  them  some  work? 

Mr.  Rose:  Yes,  sir,  they  run  out  in  their  turn,  first  in  and 
first  out. 

Mr.  Park:     Is  that  the  extra  list  or  is  that  the  pool  board? 

Mr.  Rose :     That  is  the  extra  list  that  he  is  mentioning  now. 

Mr.  Park :  And  you  are  explaining  to  the  Judge — there  is 
a  difference  between  the  regular  board,  in  which  a  fireman  goes 
out  in  his  turn,  and  the  extra  list,  which  might  be  composed  of 
firemen  that  were  waiting  for  a  place  on  the  regular  board,  in 
their  seniority,  if  they  use  seniority  on  the  extra  list? 

Mr.  Rose:     Y''es,  sir.    Why,  we  have  a  pool,  that  is  the  reg- 
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ular  crews,  you  might  say,  that  ruu  out  in  their  turu  first  in  and 
first  out,  and  then  we  have  an  extra  list,  in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  Park:  And  then  do  you  liave  another  list  of  suspended 
firemen? 

Mr.  Rose:     List  of  suspended  firemen. 

Mr.  Park :  That  is  firemen  who  are  waiting  around  to  get 
on  the  extra  list  ? 

Mr.  Rose :     We  have  no  list,  no ;  not  exactly  a  list. 

Mr.  Park  :     They  are  out  of  the  service,  practically  ? 

Mr.  Rose :  Well,  they  are  waiting  for  a  call — suhject  to 
call,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:  Are  they  suhject  to  call  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority .' 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     That  nnist  be  still  another  list,  then! 

Mr.  Rose :  Well,  it  is  a  list- 
Mr.  Park:     What  do  you  call  that,  the  suspense  list  I 

Mr.  Rose:     I  don't  know;  call  it  the  available  list,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman:  How  many  men  have  you  in  the  employ- 
ment on  the  list,  that  is,  on  the  list  I  referred  to  a  while  ago? 

Mr.  Rose:  The  business  there  fliictuates  even  through  the 
summer  mouths,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell.  Sometimes  fifteen  men, 
and  at  other  times  from  thirty  to  forty. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  has  been  the  condition  up  in  that  Penin- 
sula Division  in  the  ore  mining  region  all  the  time  you  have  been 
working  there  I 

Mr.  Rose :  AVe  have  never  noticed  the  fluctuation  down- 
ward as  much  as  we  have  since  these  larger  engines  came  up. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Two  months  ago  they  did  not  get  any  larger 
engines  ? 

Mr.  Rose:  It  lias  lieen  going  down  hill  all  this  sunnner, 
during  this  summer. 

Mr.  Sheean:  ])o  you  know  what  the  actual  amount  of  ore 
hauled  on  that  division  has  been  this  sunnner  ? 

Mr.  Rose:  It  has  been  considerably  less.  Several  men 
have  gone  away  from  that  division  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  know  how  much  business  that  divi- 
sion has  produced  in  the  last  summer — what  there  was  thcn-e 
to  haul! 

Mr.  Rose:     It  was  consideral^lv  less. 
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Mr.  Sliccan:  Vou  cannot  f^ivc  any  estimate  oi"  it  that  it 
has  fallen  off  ? 

Mr.  Rose:  I  don't  think  it  will  overcome  the  amount  of 
men  that  luive  gone  away.  28  men  ahead  of  mo  have  gone  away 
from  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  was  the  condition  there  in  October, 
1913,  when  these  requests  were  presented.' 

Mr.  Rose:     In  October,  1913? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes.  Putting  in  laiger  ])ower  or  any  change 
up  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Rose:  T  don't  think  the  large  power  was  there  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  iSheoan:  AVhat  kind  of  engines  were  you  Tising  on  that 
division  in  October,  1913 1 

Mr.  Rose:  We  were  using  the  R-1  engine  which  was  our 
standard  freight  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  was  the  weight  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Rose :     126,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  from  October,  1913,  down  to  what  time 
did  that  joower  continue  there  ? 

Mr.  Rose:  Well,  this  spring — some  time  this  spring.  I 
don 't  remember  exactly.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ore  season  the 
Class  Z  engines  -were  installed  on  this  di\dsion. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  Class  Z  engines,  engines  previously  in 
use  on  another  division? 

Mr.  Rose:     Another  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:  As  to  the  ] 26,000  ])ounds  on  diivei's  engines 
what  became  of  them '? 

Mr.  Rose :  A  few  of  them  are  still  in  use.  They  are  not 
using  them  in  ore  service  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  was  done  with  the  i>ther  ones  tliat  are 
not  in-  use  there  .' 

Mr.  Rose:  Tiiey  went  on  the  otlier  divisions,  I  suppose — 
smaller  divisions. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Smaller  dixisions  and  on  branch  lines? 

Mr.  liose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  ]\li'.  Ixosc,  llic  change  in  the  rate  of  pay  or 
an  increase  in  the  rate  oi'  ])i\y  of  engineers  and  firemen  will 
simply,  under  the  conditions  that  you  have  described,  give  more 
earnings  or  bigger  ])ay  to  the  men  who  still  remain  in  service 
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there,  and  will  not  cure  or  remedy  at  all  the  condition  of  the 
peoi^Ie  who  drop  out  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Eose:  No.  A  raise  in  pay  raises  the  pay  of  the  fire- 
men about  fourteen  i>er  cent,  and  they  are  hauling  fifty  per  cent 
more  tonnage  and  sixty-six  per  cent  reduction  in  the  working- 
force  of  the  firemen. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  under  the  arrangement  whereby  the 
number  who  remain  in  the  pool,  the  cuttii:\g  of  the  list,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  employes,  is  it  not"? 

Mr.  Eose:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     'V\Tiat  is  it? 

Mr.  Eose:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Who  determines  the  number  of  men? 

Mr.  Eose :  The  master  mechanic  discharged  these  men  from 
the  service  on  account  of  lack  of  business.    We  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  account  of  slack  business? 

Mr.  Eose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  discharging  of  men  there  was  because  of 
others  dropping  back  and  exercising  their  seniority? 

Mr.  Eose :  They  had  so  many  men  there  tliat  they  could  not 
use  them,  and  I  suppose  they  dismissed  them  from  the  service. 
The  first  time  they  ever  did  it  that  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Sheean:    Has  the  number  been  reduced? 

Mr.  Eose:  Yes,  sir,  reduced  in  the  summer  time  every  few 
days. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Is  that  at  the  request  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Eose:  That  is  at  the  request  of  the  men,  the  reducing 
of  the  extra  board. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  your  extra  board  is  reduced  so  as  to  fur- 
nish the  earnings  of  the  older  men  on  a  basis  that  they  elect  to 
hold  there? 

Mr.  Eose:  Yes,  sir;  but  you  vmderstand  cutting  the  extra 
list  on  our  division  does  not  necessarily  put  a  man  out  of  a 
job  or  dismiss  him  from  the  service;  he  can  go  back  from  the 
extra  list  into  switching  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  ones  they  displace  in  the  switching 
sei'vice,  they  go  where? 

Mr.  Eose:  Up  to  the  present  year  they  have  been  so  few 
that  they  have  been  allowed  to  remain  around,  sub.iect  to  call. 
They  held  them,  laying  around  and  enjoying  their  seniority 
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rights,  waiting  for  a  call,  and  getting  a  living  tlie  best  tiiey  could. 
This  year  tliey  had  so  many,  I  presume  that  is  the  reason  they 
(Uscharged  tliem  from  the  service. 

Mr.  yiieean:  The  only  ditfereuce  in  the  dropping  down,  by 
the  exercise  of  seniority  and  the  tixing  of  the  size  of  the  board, 
is  to  dis))lace  the  men  down  the  line — is  that  what  was  done  this 
summer,  taking  the  seniority  away  from  the  men? 

Mr.  Hose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Otlierwise  tliey  would  have  been  permitted  to 
simply  hang  around,  those  who  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and 
still  hold  their  seniority  rights? 

j\lr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Not  earning  any  money,  liowever? 

Mr.  Rose:  Well,  they  would  eai'n  more  than  they  would 
now,  because  then  they  would  be  subject  to  a  call  occasionally. 
Now,  they  are  not  subject  to  any  call ;  they  are  out  of  the  service 
of  the  company. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  they  were  sul)ject  to  a  call  occasionally,  that 
would  be  because  they  were  still  on  the  extra  list? 

Mr.  Rose :  Well,  like  our  men  are  on  there  now,  we  are  sub- 
ject to  a  call  although  w^e  are  not  on  any  list.  We  are  not  cut  off 
from  the  list  or  dismissed  from  the  service,  I  mean,  like  these 
other  sixty  men  below  us.  They  won't  be  called;  they  are  out  of 
the  service  of  the  company,  and  they  have  requested  them  to  turn 
in  their  rule  books  and  the  only  way  they  will  get  back  will  be 
if  the  company  rehires  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  was  about  two  months  ago! 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  know  iiow  nmch  of  a  dropping  olf  in 
business  there  was  in  that  territory  at  that  time,  or  about  that 
time? 

]\Ir.  Rose :     I  couldn't  say  just  how  much. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  as  to  the  seniority  in  your  own  case,  at 
the  time  that  you  i-esigned  there,  did  you  ask  for  any  leave  of 
absence  until  you  got  other  employment? 

Mr.  Rose :  No,  sir,  I  was  perfectly  sure  I  was  going  to  get 
the  job  that  I  was  looking  for. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  you  did  resign  ? 

Mr.  Rose:  I  resigiunl.  I  ex]ilained  to  the  officials  what  T 
intended  to  do ;  and  resigned  from  the  service  voluntarily. 
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Mr.  Slieean:  If  you  had  taken  a  leave  of  abseuce  while 
looking-  for  other  einployiiieiit,  yon  would  still  retain  your 
seniority? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Ml".  Sheean :  And  there  is  never  any  difficulty  al)0ut  getting 
leave  of  absence,  is  there? 

Mr.  Eose :     No,  sir,  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :  At  just  what  point  was  it  on  this  division, 
where  there  was  an  increase  of  2,060  tons  in  the  rating,  on  part 
of  the  division? 

Mr.  Rose :  From  Antoine  to  Escanaba,  over  what  we  call 
our  new  line.  That  is  a  route  that  we  bring  the  ore  into  Escanaba 
over,  that  is  used  only  for  that  traffic  in  the  one  direction. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  was  the  condition  there  at  that  time, 
and  what  is  it  now  that  lirought  about  this  change?  A  new  line 
built? 

Mr.  Rose :  No,  sir,  with  the  same  line  with  the  smaller  en- 
gines, we  hauled  3,900  tons,  I  believe  was  their  rating;  and  the 
present  rate  is  5,960  tons  of  the  Z  engine.  That  is  2,060  tons 
increase  in  the  train  tonnage. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  was  tliis  line  between  these  points 
opened  ? 

Mr.  Rose:  That  line  has  been  there  ever  since  I  can  re- 
niembei-. 

Mr.  Sheean :     You  spoke  of  it  being  a  new  line  ? 

Mr.  Rose:  Yes,  sir,  we  call  it  the  new  line.  The  North 
Western,  however,  bought  it  from  some  other  company.  I  don 't 
know  just  how  long  it  has  been  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  that  a  line  running  into  some  of  these 
mines  ? 

Mr.  Rose :  No,  sir.  Well,  at  Antoine  there  are  mines  there, 
but  it  is  a  road  that  we  take  to  go  to  Escanaba  because  the  grade 
is  more  favorable  going  in  that  way  than  the  other  way,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  don't  have  to  contend  with  the  congested  traffic 
on  the  other  main  line.  It  is  a  short  cut,  you  might  say,  into 
Escanaba. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  mean,  that  running  over  this  new  line 
there  is  a  change  in  the  rating  on  that  line,  or  that  you  now  use 
this  new  line  or  cut-off  where  formerly  the  tonnage  rating  was 
given  on  the  older  line  ? 
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Mr.  Rose :  Well,  tlie  tonnage  rating  that  I  have  mentioned 
is  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  engine.  With  the  smaller  en- 
gines we  hauled  3,900  tons  there,  and  with  the  larger  engines — 

Mr.  Sheean :     Over  the  same  rails  and  same  grade  ? 

Mr.  Eose:  Over  the  same  rails,  they  are  hauling  50  per 
cent  more. 

Mr.  Sheean :  AYhat  kind  of  an  engine  was  in  use  there  with 
a  tonnage  rating  over  this  part  of  the  line  of  3,900  tons  ? 

Mr.  Eose :     That  is  the  E-1  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean :  AATien  was  that  change  in  tonnage  rating  made 
on  that  particular  part  of  the  division? 

Mr.  Eose :  Well,  that  change  was  made  when  the  large  en- 
gines came  in  this  year.  AVe  did  not  have  the  large  engines  last 
year.  The  rating  on  the  same  engine  is  the  same,  that  is  as  far 
as  I  know ;  but  vnih  the  large  engine  it  is  2,060  tons  higher. 

Mr.  Sheean,:     When  did  this  larger  engine  come  there? 

Mr.  Eose :     It  came  here  this  last  spring. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  the  spring  of  1913  ? 

Mr.  Eose :     1914. 

Mr.  Sheean:     1914! 

Mr.  Eose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     About  what  time  I 

Mr.  Eose:  Well,  I  couldn't  say  exactly;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ore  season  I  know  we  had  them. 

Mr.  Sheean :     When  is  the  beginning  of  the  ore  season  ? 

Mr.  Eose :  At  the  opening  of  navigation,  about  April,  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  does  the  ore  season  last  on  this 
road? 

Mr.  Eose:  Some  years  it  lasts  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
December.    This  year  I  believe  it  shut  do^^"n  about  Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Between  December,  and  April  and  May,  in 
other  years,  what  business  does  that  road  or  that  part  of  the 
road  have?     What  does  it  do  during  the  winter  months? 

Mr.  Eose :  In  the  winter  months  when  it  gets  cold  and  we 
have  snow  so  that  they  can  get  out  the  timber  and  pulpwood  to 
the  tracks,  there  is  considerable  timber  and  pulpwood  hauled 
over  the  road.  Coal  is  hauled  out  to  the  mines  in  other  trains 
that  we  have  besides  that. 

Ml-.  Sheean:     That  is  hauled  out  to  the  mines,  the  coal? 
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Mr.  Rose :  Coal,  yes,  sir,  and  tlie  timber  for  the  saw  mills 
is  handled  in  the  wintertime. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Eose:     For  the  different  saw  mills. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  does  the  volume  of  traffic  in  the  winter- 
time compare  with  the  volume  of  traffic  that  you  have  during 
the  summer  season  there? 

Mr.  Rose:  We  have  a  good  deal  more  traffic  during  the 
summer  months. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Do  you  get  your  full  tonnage  in  winter? 

Mr.  Rose :  All  we  can  handle,  considering  the  weather,  I 
mean. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  previous  to  the  installation  of  this  new 
power,  or  this  heavier  power,  I  think  you  said  it  was  not  new, 
about  what  is  or  has  been  the  variation  between  summer  and 
winter  traffic  on  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Rose:  Well,  I  couldn't  say  exactly.  We  have  a  good 
deal  more  tonnage  in  the  summer,  on  account  of  the  heavy  ore 
trains. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Are  these  engines  you  are  using  now  satu- 
rated or  superheated? 

Mr.  Rose :     Saturated. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  old  ones  were  also  saturated? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     When  was  it  that  you  were  a  hostler? 

Mr.  Rose :  I  was  a  hostler  last  year,  and  this  year  for  one 
month. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  what  point? 

Mr.  Rose:     At  Escanaba. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  many  engines  were  handled  there  in  a 
day  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Rose:  Well,  some  nights  there,  the  three  of  us  would 
handle  as  high  as  fifty  engines,  I  should  judge.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
exactly,  but  I  would  estimate  it  at  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     There  were  three  hostlers? 

Mr.  Rose:  Yes,  sir,  there  were  three  or  two,  it  just  de- 
pended. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  mean  at  the  time  you  were  working  there. 

Mr.  Rose :     Three,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Three  who  were  designated  as  despatchers? 
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Mf.   I\()sc:     Dcsiiiiiatcd  as  ougiiiL'  dt'sputchers. 

Mr.  Slu'oaii:     Dcsisiiiatcd  as  enj^ne  despatchers! 

Ml'.   Hose:      Yph. 

Mr.  Slieoan:  What  oIIkt  men  were  interested  there  in  the 
care  and  handling  of  tliose  engines  at  Escanaha  ? 

Mr.  Kose:     Well,  there  was  the  regnlar  roundhonse  force. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Wliat  was  the  ronn<lliouse  foree  at  that 
lK)int ;' 

Mr.  Kose:  That  consists  of  niaciiinists,  l)()ih'r  makers, 
helpers — 

Mr.  Slieean :  I  mean  those  who  take  any  part  in  the  care 
or  handling-  of  the  engine  from  the  time  the  engine  comes  to  the 
roundhouse  until  it  goes  out  again. 

Mr.  Rose:     You  don't  mean  the  shop  foree  then? 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  the  shoja  force  did  anything  about  the  care 
and  handling  of  the  engines  which  did  not  need  repairs, — I  don't 
mean  the  matter  of  repairs,  but  an  engine  which  came  in  from 
the  road  and  was  handled  without  repairs,  and  went  out  on  the 
road  again. 

Mr.  Rose :  Well,  the  engine  despatchers,  the  helpers  and 
qngine  despatchers'  helpers,  the  cinder  pit  men,  the  men  at  the 
coal  shed ;  and  then  back  in  the  house  there  would  be  inspectors 
and  oil  boys  to  jjut  on  the  necessary  oil  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  did  the  assistant  despatcher  do? 

Mr.  Rose:  He  took  water,  and  at  night  time  they  had  to 
jiut  the  coal  in  the  tanks  at  the  coal  sheds.  In  day  time  they  had 
coal  shed  men  provided  for  that  puqiose;  at  night  time,  when  I 
was  on  there,  the  helpers  did  it. 

jMr.  Sheean :  When  the  engine  came  in  at  Escanaba  where 
was  it  left  by  the  road  crew? 

^Ir.  Rose:  As  a  rule  they  would  leave  it  just  coming  to 
the  turn-table.  There  is  an  incoming  track  there  as  they  call  it, 
a  yard  track. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  give  us  now  what  yon  would  do,  assum- 
ing this  was  an  engine  that  you  took,  what  you  would  do  in  con- 
nection with  that  engine,  and  what  anyone  else  would  do. 

Mr.  Rose:     You  mean  my  duties? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Wliat  you  did  there  at  Escanaba,  yes. 

Mr.  Rose:  Well,  we  took  the  engine  from  the  road  crew. 
Sometimes  thev  were  in  the  roundhouse. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  Would  yon  do  that  alone  or  would  your  as- 
sistant be  witli  you? 

Mr.  Eose :     He  would  be  with  me. 

Mr.  Sheean:     He  would  be  with  you? 

Mr.  Eose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then  you  would  operate  the  engine  under 
steam  to  where ! 

Mr.  Rose:     To  the  coal  sheds,  and  over  the  cinder  pit. 

Mr.  Sheean :  "Well,  at  the  coal  shed  what  would  your  assist- 
ant do  ? 

Mr.  Rose:  At  any  time  when  there  is  no  coal  shed  man, 
he  would  take  the  coal  and  put  it  on  the  tender. 

Mr.  Sheean :     From  there  where  would  yon  go  I 

Mr.  Rose :  From  there  we  would  go  back  through  the  yards 
and  over  the  cinder  pit  track,  and  the  helper  would  clean  the  fire, 
or  knock  it  out,  as  the  occasion  demanded. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  after  knocking  the  fire  what  was  done 
with  the  engine? 

Mr.  Rose :  We  would  go  over  to  the  sand  spout,  and  there 
he  would  fill  the  sand  box  with  sand. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Who  would  do  that? 

Mr.  Rose :     The  helper. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     The  helper  ? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And,  after  filling  the  sand  box,  what  was  done  ? 

Mr.  Rose:  Put  the  engine  on  the  table  and  put  it  in  the 
house,  or  outside,  wherever  they  wanted  it ;  if  the  fire  was  out  of 
it,  it  naturally  went  into  the  house,  and  we  would  spot  it  in  the 
house  wherever  required. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  would  take  it  into  the  house? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Would  the  helper  go  with  you? 

Mr.  Rose :  He  always  remained  on  the  engine  to  protect  the 
other  side  of  the  engine  and  look  after  signals  and  obstructions, 
or  any  danger  that  might  arise  on  that  side  of  the  engine,  the 
same  as  the  fireman  would. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  same  as  the  fireman  would? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     So  that,  at  all  times,  in  handling  the  engine  at 
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Escauaba  there,  the  helper  was  with  the  despatcher  on  the 
engine  ? 

Mr.  Hose :     We  always  required  him  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  he  did  the  firing  on  that  engine? 

Mr.  Eose :  He  did  the  same  work  that  a  fireman  would  do, 
besides  the  work  of  helper,  knocking  the  fire,  and  taking  sand, 
coal  and  water. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  taking  the  engine  out  in  the  morning,  who 
took  it  from  the  engine  house? 

Mr.  Eose :  Sometimes  the  despatehers  would  take  them,  and 
sometimes  the  crews  would  come  and  take  them ;  it  all  depended 
on  circumstances. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  was  there  any  fixed  or  regular  place  that 
the  despatcher  would  take  the  engine  to? 

Mr.  Eose:  Well,  the  switch  engines  we  took  out  of  the 
roundhouse  and  sometimes  had  to  put  more  coal  on  them  and 
leave  them  at  a  designated  track  for  the  switch  engine  men  to 
take  them  outside;  the  road  crews  sometimes  required  us  to  go 
into  the  house  and  take  the  engines  out  and  coal  them  up  and  put 
them  on  a  circle  outside  the  roundhouse,  ready  for  the  road  crew 
to  take  them,  just  as  the  situation  required. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  did  yoxL  do  there  while  the  assistant  was 
knocking  the  fire? 

Mr.  Eose:  Well,  while  the  assistant  was  knocldng  the  fire, 
I  remained  around  there.  I  was  responsible  for  the  care  of  that 
engine  imtil  I  put  it  away  at  the  proper  place,  and  to  see  that 
everything  was  all  right. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  long  does  it  take  to  knock  the  fires? 

Mr.  Eose :     Some  of  those  fires  it  would  take  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Wliere  would  you  remain  while  the  fire  knock- 
er was  doing  this  work? 

Mr.  Eose:  I  would  remain  in  the  cab  of  the  engine,  as  a 
rule. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  after  the  knocking  of  the  fire,  how  far 
was  the  engine  to  go? 

Mr.  Eose:  It  would  go  a  few  hundred  feet  further,  to  the 
sand  tower,  where  we  would  fill  the  sand  boxes  with  sand. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  it  was  your  practice  up  there,  during  the 
knocking  of  the  fires,  for  the  engine  despatcher  to  remain  on  the 
engine? 
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Mr.  Rose :     As  a  rule  I  did,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  in  the  cases  where  you  did  not  act  under 
the  rule,  what  did  you  do  then,  or  where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Rose:  Sometimes  the  situation  required  that  I  would 
have  to  be  down  to  help  him  open  the  pans  or  thaw  them  out,  in 
the  winter  time,  and  various  other  things  that  I  did  that  I  did 
not  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Assisting  your  assistant? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir ;  at  times,  in  different  cases. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  j^ou  always  remained  there  through  the 
process  of  the  fire  knocking? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  has  been  the  practice  on  this  Peninsular 
division,  in  all  the  years  that  you  are  familiar  with  it,  when 
navigation  closes,  what  has  been  the  practice  with  reference  to 
the  crews  who  handled  the  ore  during  the  ore  season? 

Mr.  Rose :  Well,  the  crews  that  handle  the  ore,  when  there 
would  be  no  more  work  handling  ore,  they  would  drop  back  into 
other  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  during  the  summer  season,  how  many 
crews  have  there  been  assigned  to  the  handling  of  ore? 

Mr.  Rose :    Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About? 

Mr.  Rose :     It  fluctuated  so  much,  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  take  the  summer  of  1912  or  1913,  or 
any  other  typical  season,  when  you  say  the  depression  was  not 
as  marked  as  now;  under  normal  conditions  there,  about  how 
many  crews  are  there  in  the  ore  service  during  the  ore  season? 

Mr.  Rose :  Well,  we  have  all  the  way  from  ten  up  to  some- 
times fifteen  or  sixteen  pool  crews ;  then  of  course  the  extra  men 
off  the  extra  list  also  do  ore  work.  I  could  not  say,  exactly,  just 
how  many. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  fifteen  or  sixteen  regular  crews  and 
extra  men  would  run  it  up  to  about  twenty  crews  during  the  ore 
season? 

Mr.  Rose:  Well,  it  may  be  around  that  number;  I  could 
,  not  say  positively. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  past  seasons  what  became  of  those  twenty 
crews  when  the  ore  season  ended  and  navigation  closed? 

Mr.    Rose:     When   the   ore   season   ended,    and    the   cold 
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wocitlier  ccimt'  on,  uiid  the  toiiiisige  in  the  t)ther  traius  would  have 
to  be  reduced,  the  business  sort  of  equalized,  although  not  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  In  past  years,  about  liow  many  crews  who  had 
been  in  the  ore  business  dui-ini;-  the  ore  season  liad  to  drop  into 
other  workf 

Mr.  Eose :  Well,  at  the  close  of  the  ore  season  there  has 
always  been  a  considerable  drop;  that  is  right  at  the  close  of 
tlH>  season,  for  about  two  months,  until  the  cold  weather  set  in, 
and  then  there  was  more  work,  i)erliaps,  for  the  men,  than  we 
employed  in  the  ore  season. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Just  take  normal  years,  when  the  ore  season 
closed,  about  how  many  crews  who  had  been  in  the  ore  service 
dropped  out  of  that  service? 

Mr.  Rose :     Quite  a  number;  I  could  not  say  any^vhere  near. 

Mr.  Sheean:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  maintained  fifteen 
or  sixteen  crews  through  the  summer,  as  well  as  the  extra  men, 
has  there  not  always  been  in  that  operation  a  dropping  off  of 
about  twenty  crews  when  navigation  closed? 

Mr.  Rose :  Tli(>y  have  not  dro))ped  off  as  mucli  as  they  did 
this  year. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  No,  but  I  am  talking  about  other  years.  This 
is  a  very  unusual  situation  in  the  ore  business — 

Mr.  Rose:  This  is  the  first  year  we  have  had  the  large 
engines  up  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  Mr.  Rose,  do  you  want  the  Board  to 
understand  that  the  ore  that  has  been  available  to  be  hauled 
there  this  year — that  a  normal  condition  prevails  in  the  mines 
up  there  this  year? 

Mr.  Rose :     No,  sir,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  then,  returning  to  a  perfectly  normal 
season,  is  it  not  a  fact  that,  with  the  close  of  navigation,  there 
has  always  been  the  taking  off  of  fifteen  or  twenty  crews  when 
the  ore  season  closed! 

Mr.  Rose:  This  is  the  first  season  I  have  ever  seen  sixty 
firemen  dismissed  from  the  service. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Let  us  talk  about  the  number  of  crews  in  past 
years.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  the  ore  business  was 
on  in  past  seasons  you  had  fifteen  or  sixteen  regular  crews  in 
ore  service,  as  well  as  the  extra  men. 
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Mr.  Rose:     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Now,  tlien,  when  navigation  closed  in  those 
previous  years,  about  how  many  crews  who  were  in  ore  service 
went  into  other  service  "I 

Mr.  Eose:     Well,  I  couldn't  say  anywhere  near. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  fifteen  to  twenty  a  fair  average  of  what 
has  occurred  from  year  to  year  in  operations  up  there  on  tlie 
Peninsula? 

Mr.  Rose :     It  might  be ;  I  could  not  say  exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  those  fifteen  or  twenty  crews  dropped 
out  of  that  ore  business,  what  has  been  the  practice  in  past  years 
as  to  where  they  would  go  I 

Mr.  Rose :     They  would  drop  back  into  other  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  as  they  dropped  back  into  other  work, 
the  younger  men,  who,  during  the  ore  season,  had  employment, 
were  displaced! 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  situation  there,  which  you  have  de- 
scribed, is  a  sitviation  on  a  seasonal  road  wliich,  during  part  of 
the  year,  has  traffic  for  fifteen  or  twenty  crews  more  than  it  has 
in  the  other  ]3art  of  the  year! 

Mr.  Rose:  No,  sir;  I  think  you  misunderstand  it.  In  the 
winter  time,  as  a  rule,  on  account  of  the  cold  weather  and  storms 
and  snow,  sometimes  there  is  as  much  work  or  more  for  tlie  men 
there  than  we  have  in  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  when  naviga- 
tion closed,  in  all  the  past  seasons  here,  that  that  shut  off,  at 
once,  the  ore  business  in  which  fifteen  to  twenty  crews  were  en- 
gaged during  the  ore  season. 

Mr.  Rose :     For  a  short  time  it  did,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     For  a  short  time  it  did? 

Mr.  Rose:  But  it  never  would  be  necessary  to  lay  off  the 
amount  of  men  tliey  laid  off  this  year,  before,  that  I  can  re- 
member. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  all  past  years,  the  fifteen  or  twenty  crews 
which  had  had  employment  in  the  ore  service  have  had  to  find 
employment  in  some  other  branch  of  the  service! 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir ;  they  always  did. 

Mr.  Slieean:  If  they  were  older  men  than  those  wlio  had 
worked  during  the  summer  montlis,  tliev  dis]ilaced  tliem! 
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Mr.  Eose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieeau:  And,  bow  far  and  to  what  extent  the  board 
would  be  cut  in  order  to  keep  earnings  for  the  older  man,  has 
been  determined  by  the  men? 

Mr.  Rose:  Well,  the  extra  board,  you  know,  there,  does 
only  the  road  work.  That  has  always  been  determined  by  the 
men.  The  switch  engine  work  is  another  branch  of  the  service 
on  our  division.    It  is  peculiar. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  seniority  rights  obtain,  do  the  road  men 
have  seniority  rights  in  the  switching  service? 

Mr.  Eose :  A  man  that  can  hold  the  extra  list  and  do  road 
work  is  not  entitled,  on  our  division,  to  take  switching  work. 
If  he  is  displaced  from  there  and  cut  off  from  the  board,  then 
he  can  take  switching. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Just  limiting  it  to  road  service  whenever  the 
ore  season  has  closed,  in  all  the  years  that  you  have  operated  on 
this  seasonal  railroad,  fifteen  or  twenty  crews  who  do  the  ore 
work  during  the  ore  season  drop  into  other  branches  of  the 
service  with  the  close  of  the  ore  season? 

Mr.  Rose:  Yes,  sir.  It  has  been  more  than  that  this  year, 
a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  all  seasons,  there  have  been  fifteen  or 
twenty  ore  crews  who  dropped  back  at  the  end  of  the  ore  season? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  that  is,  estimated,  approximately. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  and  in  all  the  operations  on  that  rail- 
road, the  men,  if  they  displaced  other  men,  by  reason  of  their 
seniority,  caused  some  men  to  go  out  of  employment  on  that 
railroad  at  all  times? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  whether  or  not  all  of  the  men  who 
worked  in  the  summer  should  remain  and  share  their  earnings, 
one  with  the  other,  was  determined  by  the  older  men,  and  the 
exercise  of  their  seniority  was  it  not? 

Ml'.  Rose :     No,  sir,  not  on  our  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Rose:     Not  on  our  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  have  there  been  objections  made  by  the 
company  as  to  the  number  of  men  who  should  pool  the  earnings 
there? 
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Mr.  Eose :  Well,  the  company  dismissed  these  firemen  now 
that  are  laid  off,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Sheeanr    Yes. 

Mi:.  Eose :     That  took  so  much  work  away  from  these  men. 

Mr.  Sheean:     From  those  men? 

Mr.  Eose:     Yes,  sii*. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Those  men,  at  the  time  that  they  were 
dropped  off,  had,  l)y  the  exercise  of  seniority  by  those  who  were 
older,  been  pushed  down  to  the  place  where  they  were  simply 
on  the  reserve  list,  were  they  not  f 

Mr.  Eose:     Some  of  them,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  None  of  those  who  were  dismissed  by  the 
company  were  in  any  other  jiosition  than  on  this  reserve  or 
available  list  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Eose:  They  were  working  during  the  summer,  and 
other  winters  they  have  been  working  off  and  on,  as  needed. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  at  the  time  of  their  dismissal,  none  of 
these  men,  at  that  time,  were  in  any  other  position  than  being 
merely  available  men? 

Mr.  Eose :  They  were,  at  that  particular  day,  but  the  next 
day,  or  two  or  three  days  after,  they  may  have  needed  some  of 
those  men,  but  they  could  not  use  them,  because  they  were  out 
of  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  fact  that  they  had  gotten  down  to  the 
position  of  being  merely  on  the  available  list,  and  off  of  the 
extra  list,  was  because  the  older  men  had  exercised  their  senior- 
ity to  keep  up  their  earnings  and  force  the  other  men  out  and 
down;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Eose:  The  men  from  the  extra  list,  but  we  have  no 
control  of  the  discharge  of  men ;  that  is  left  with  the  officials. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  but  the  only  practical  difference,  as  I 
understand  you,  Mr.  Eose,  is  that  these  men,  had  they  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  available  list,  would  have  retained 
seniority  rights? 

Mr.  Eose :  And  got  a  little  more  work  than  what  they  did, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  you  mean  by  getting  some  more  work, 
that  if,  at  any  time,  the  work  came  to  that  company,  where 
neither  the  regular  men  nor  the  extra  men  were  available  to 
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take  it,  tliat  an  odd  run  iiiinht  bo  .nottcii  l)y  tlie  man  wlio  was 
sent  for,  as  being-  available  ? 

Mr.  Rose :     Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Slieean:  It  is  trne  that  both  the  regular  men  and 
exti'a  men,  under  tlie  seniority  system,  would,  if  available,  have 
the  right  to  that  run,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Eosc  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  if  any  regular  man  or  extra  man  was 
available,  under  the  seniority  rule,  they  would  he  entitled  to  any 
business  as  it  camef 

Mr.  Eose :     Sometimes  they  were  not  availalile. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  but  I  am  saying  if  available,  if  a  regular 
man  or  an  extra  man  were  availal)le,  the  comjiany,  under  the 
seniority  rules,  would  have  no  right  to  send  for  the  merely  avail- 
able man,  would  they? 

Mr.  Rose:  You  understand,  if  these  men  had  not  been  dis- 
missed from  service  they  would  have  held  their  seniority  rights 
and  been  subject  to  call,  because  they  would  have  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  otficials;  but  business  fluctuated  there,  and 
a  few  days  after  these  men  were  cut  off,  they  needed  more  tire- 
men  than  were  available. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  see  if  1  am  correct,  Mr.  Rose,  and  if 
not,  correct  me.  The  company  would  have  no  right,  under  the 
seniority  system,  to  send  for  a  man  on  the  available  list  and 
give  him  a  run  unless  both  the  regiilar  men  and  the  extra  men 
were  not  available  for  that  run? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  that  has  always  been  the  situation  there? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That,  on  this  available  list,  the  companj'  has 
no  right  to  send  the  man  out  on  the  run  excejit  in  the  case  where 
neither  a  regular  man  nor  an  extra  man  is  available? 

Mr.  Rose  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Now,  the  size  of  the  extra  board,  of  how  many 
men  shall  be  kept  on  the  extra  list,  is  determined  by  the  men? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  if  they  saw  (it  to  keep,  as  a  part  of  their 
extra  board,  all  of  these  available  men,  and  share  with  them,  the 
company  has  no  control  over  that,  has  it? 
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Mr.  Eose :  Why,  tliese  availalilo  men  may  prefer  some 
otlicr  job,  you  see. 

Mr.  Sbeean:  Yes,  but  if  tlie  men  saw  tit  to  remain  mem- 
bers of  the  extra  board,  so  that  the  lioard  retained  all  of  the 
sixty  men  instead  of  the  ten  or  twelve  men,  with  the  older  men 
that  are  sufficient  for  it,  the  company  does  not  object  to  the  size 
of  the  board,  does  it  f 

Mr.  Rose:     The  men  would  all  starve  to  death. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  the  men  themselves  determine  the 
number  that  shall  remain  on  that  extra  list,  the  size  of  the  extra 
list? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  they  fix  and  determine  whether  the  busi- 
ness there  will  afford  the  men  remaining  on  the  extra  list  what 
is  a  satisfactory  compensation  to  those  men! 

Mr.  Rose :  AVell,  the  men  try  to  keeji  it  adjusted  that  way, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  in  fact,  these  men  who  were  out  as 
merely  available  men  off  of  the  extra  list,  Avas  because  the  men 
in  the  exercise  of  their  seniority  rights,  said,  cut  the  board 
until  the  earnings  to  the  extra  men  are  thus  and  so,  or  until  the 
size  of  the  board  is  thus  and  so  ? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  the  fact  about  it,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  these  men,  had,  by  the  action  of  the  men 
themselves,  under  their  seniority  rules,  reduced  the  extra  list  so 
that  these  men  who  were  discharged  were  not  even  on  the  extra 
list? 

Mr.  Rose:  They  were  not  in  the  service  of  the  comyniny  at 
all,  tliese  men  who  were  discharged. 

Mr.  Sheean :     They  were  not  on  the  extra  list ! 

Mr.  Rose :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  fact  that  they  were  taken  off  of  the 
extra  list  was  at  the  request  of  the  menf 

Mr.  Eose :  These  men  that  were  discharged,  it  was  not  at 
the  request  of  the  men,  but  there  was  no  work  for  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  but  they  were  taken  off  the  extra  li>-t  at 
the  request  of  the  men? 
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Mr.  Rose:  Yes,  sir,  and  there  wore  no  switch  jobs  they 
coukl  hohl,  so  they  were  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  comiDany  did  not  make  objection  as  to 
the  size  of  this  extra  board  that  should  be  retained  there? 

Mr.  Kose :     No,  not  altogether ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  after  the  close  of  navigation,  and  after 
the  ending  of  the  ore  season  on  this  railroad,  in  all  years  past, 
there  has  been,  with  the  close  of  navigation,  a  dropping  off  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  crews,  which  had  been  in  the  mine  service  dur- 
ing the  mine  season  for  a  time ! 

Mr.  Rose :  Well,  there  has  always  been  a  drop  for  a  tune, 
but  not  so  much  as  this  year. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Before  this  forest  product  business  opens  up 
on  that  road,  between  that  and  the  closing  of  navigation,  the 
movement  of  that  kind  of  business  does  not  begin  until  the 
swamps  have  frozen  up  and  there  is  sufficient  snow  for  sledding- 
out  the  timber? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Between  the  closing  of  the  ore  season  and  the 
opening  up  of  this  other  season,  there  has  always  been  a  gap  in 
that  traffic? 

Mr.  Rose :     To  a  certain  extent,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  handling  of  the  forest  products  by  the 
railroad  has  not  begun  before  the  swamps  have  frozen  up  and 
the  snow  has  fallen,  and  snow  roads  have  been  made,  so  as  to 
haul  the  logs  out  to  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Rose :     Not  to  any  extent,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  What  is  the  length  of  time  intervening 
between  those  two  seasons  mentioned? 

Mr.  Rose :     How  is  that? 

The  Chairman:  What  is  the  length  of  time  intervening 
between  the  two  seasons  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sheean? 

Mr.  Rose :  Ordinarily,  in  busy  years,  the  ore  season  closes 
down  some  time  about  the  first  part  of  December,  and  if  the  cold 
weather  comes  along  the  first  part  of  January,  the  winter  busi- 
ness w^ould  start  up  then.  It  depends  on  the  season  of  cold 
weather.     Sometimes  it  is  the  last  part  of  January. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  this  particular  year,  this  current  year, 
the  ore  business  closed  down  earlier  than  usual? 
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Mr.  Eose :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Some  little  time  earlier  than  usual? 

Mr.  Rose :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  there  isn't  yet  anything  in  sight  in  the 
way  of  mo\'ing  of  the  forest  products,  is  there? 

Mr.  Rose :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  railroad  company  cannot  move  the  forest 
products  unless,  or  until,  they  are  brought  to  the  tracks  of  the 
company? 

Mr.  Rose :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  season  of  variation  is  dependent  upon 
weather  conditions,  dependent  upon  the  output  of  the  mines, 
dependent  upon  the  production  of  the  forest  products — that  has 
obtained  on  this  particular  railroad,  in  some  degree,  all  the  time 
you  have  had  any  knowledge  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  dropping  off  of  crews  at  the  end  of  one 
season  and  the  adding  of  some  crews  when  business  again  in- 
creased, after  the  lapse  between  the  ore  and  the  forest  products 
season,  has  been  usual? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Isn't  it  a  fact,  that  the  traffic  originating  from 
the  products  of  the  forests  has  never  furnished  employment  to 
as  many  men,  while  that  season  was  on,  or  for  as  many  crews, 
as  was  furnished  in  the  handling  of  the  products  of  the  mines,  in 
the  mining  season? 

Mr.  Rose:  At  certain  times  in  the  winter,  if  the  weather 
was  cold,  we  had  all  the  available  men  working. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  total  number  of  men  assigned  to  that 
work  in  the  winter  months,  in  normal  years,  is  ordinarily  not  as 
large  as  the  number  of  crews  assigned  to  mine  work  in  the  sum- 
mer months? 

Mr.  Rose :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  in  between  the  closing  of  one  season  and 
the  opening  of  the  other,  there  has  always  been  some  kind  of 
gap,  varying  in  length,  between  the  closing  of  the  mining  season 
and  the  opening  of  the  forest  season? 

Mr.  Rose :    Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  think  that  is  all. 
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The  C'li;iiiin;ni :  Do  you  desire  to  ask  anytliing  further,  Mr. 
CJarter.' 

^Ir.  Carter:     Yes. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

-Mr.  C'arter:  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Rose,  that  when  tliere  is 
need  tor  extra  men  at  a  terminal,  the  company  calls  for  men  from 
I  lie  available  list? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     They  are  not  out  of  employment? 

Mr.  Rose:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  many  men  did  you  say  have  been  dis- 
missed and  are  not  retained  on  this  so-called  available  list? 

Mr.  Rose :     About  sixty  men  in  the  last  two  months. 

Mr.  Carter :     About  sixty  men "? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  numy  men  did  you  say  had  left  the  Penin- 
sula Division  and  had  gone  to  another  division? 

Mr.  Rose:  Eighteen  men  went  down  on  the  Southern  Illi- 
nois Division,  at  South  Pekiu. 

]\Ir.  Carter:  That  would  be  sixty  and  eighteen,  seventy- 
eight  ? 

Mr.  Rose :     l"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  understood  you  to  say  that  during  this  in- 
terval between  the  ore  season  and  the  lumber  season,  there  are 
lifteen  or  twenty  men  al¥ected? 

Mr.  Rose:     Probably  near  that. 

Mr.  Carter:  Therefore,  the  difference  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  and  this  seventy-eight,  will  probably  represent  the  dif- 
ference because  of  these  large  engines'? 

Mr.  Rose:     l"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  to  go  back  to  the  hostler  question,  aren't 
hostlers  held  responsible,  at  all  times,  for  the  safekeejiing  of  a 
locomotive  ? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Supjiosing  that  these  helpers  that  are  en- 
gaged should  permit  an  engine  to  freeze,  would  not  the  hostler  be 
held  responsible  for  his  incompetency? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  aliout  letting  the  water  get  low,  with  a  big 
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fire  in  the  fire  box,  and  djimaging-  the  crown  sheet,  would  not  the 
hostler  be  held  responsible  ? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  am  afraid  I  am  going  to  have  to  bring  out 
something.  Do  you  believe  it  is  safe  for  these  irresponsible  men 
to  handle  engines  as  hostlers  ? 

Mr.  Rose:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Will  you  recite  just  one  instance  in  regard 
to  the  coal  car  getting  away,  just  one.  Don't  go  deep,  unless  he 
wants  you  to — where  the  man  who  was  not  responsible  was  doing 
hostling-? 

Mr.  Rose:  Well,  in  the  year  1913,  in  March,  I  saw  a  coal 
car  get  away  through  the  incompetency  of  a  hostler  handling  the 
engine,  and  it  nearly  resulted  in  the  worst  railroad  accident  we 
would  have  had  on  the  Peninsula  Division. 

jMr.  Carter :  Explain  who  the  hostler  was  and  who  his  help- 
ers were,  and  what  he  was  doing? 

Mr.  Rose:  They  were  roundhouse  helpers  at  Crystal  Falls, 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  understand  one  was  masquerading  as  a 
hostler? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     He  was  switching  a  car  of  coal? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  he  had  no  knowledge  of  railroading,  you 
might  say;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Rose:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  He  kicked  a  car  into  the  track  expecting  his 
fellow  helper  to  set  the  brake  on  it,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Well,  what  happened? 

Mr.  Rose:  The  car  continued  on  down  tiiis  grade,  which 
was  on  the  main  line  at  Ciystal  Falls,  Michigan;  continued  on 
down  the  hill  two  miles.  At  this  time  of  night  there  was  a  pas- 
senger train  due  to  leave  Stager  at  6:45,  No.  57.  Stager  is  15 
miles  from  Crystal  Falls,  and  there  is  no  telegraph  office  inter- 
vening. When  this  car  got  away,  it  was  ten  minutes  after  the 
train  was  due  to  leave  Stager.  We  all  saw  it  happen  and  headed 
for  the  telegraph  operator  and  tried  to  get  him  on  the  wire  and 
finallv  we  did  get  Stagei"  and  found  out  that  No.  22  was  late  and 
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the  Crj'stal  Fulls  passenger  tiaiii-  diil  not  leave  Stager,  which 
is  the  junction  point,  until  after  we  had  gotten  the  message  to 
them,  and  they  held  them  there  imtil  this  man  went  down  to 
the  bottom  ot  the  hill,  two  miles  below,  and  returned  with  this 
ear  of  coal. 

Mr.  Carter:  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  expose  the  skeletons 
in  the  railroads'  closets,  but  if  at  any  time,  our  proposition  as 
to  the  danger  of  employing  these  ineomiieteut  men  is  ciuestioned, 
we  are  going  to  inject  just  one  ease,  and  hold  the  rest  back.  I 
am  through. 

Mr.  Nagel:  1  understand  you  to  say  that  the  introduction 
of  the  header  engines  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  force 
of  firemen? 

Mr.  Eose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  In  other  words,  the  heavier  engine  carries 
more  tonnage,  and  that  results  in  a  reduction  of  trains  and  re- 
duction of  individual  crews  ? 

Mr.  Rose:  Yes,  sir.  It  carries  5U  per  cent  increase  in  ton- 
nage, and  that  reduces  the  force  of  firemen  over  60  ])er  cent. 

Mr.  Nagel:  That  reduces  the  force  of  regular  firemen, 
sends  some  of  them  to  the  extra  list,  and  others  to  the  available 
list,  and  others  perhaps  go  out  altogether? 

Mr.  Eose :     Yes,  sir,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Nagel:  That  same  situation  prevailed  before  the 
heavy  engine  was  introduced,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Eose :  I  have  never  known  of  firemen  being  dismissed 
there  in  as  large  numbers  as  they  did  this  year. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Still,  the  force  employed  would  resj^ond  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Eose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  And  you  always  had  an  extra  list  and  you 
always  had  an  available  list:' 

Mr.  Eose:     Always  had  an  extra  list,  since  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Nagel:     And  you  always  have  had  an  available  list? 

Mr.  Eose:     Yes,  sii\ 

Mr.  Nagel:  And  ytm  always  had  applicants  who  probably 
were  on  no  list  at  all? 

Mr.  Eose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  In  other  words,  tliere  were  always  more  ajipli- 
cations  than  tli(>re  were  places? 
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Mr.  Eose:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  You  do  not  complain  of  the  introduction  of 
the  heavier  engine? 

Mr.  Rose:     Only  as  to  the  effect  it  has  on  the  earnings. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Well,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought 
it  was  proper  enough  to  have  the  railroad  do  with  its  engine 
what  it  could  f 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :  And  you  don't  ask  that  the  railroad  rind  places 
for  men  who  want  positions  ? 

Mr.  Rose:  No,  sir.  Those  that  are  working,  I  believe, 
should  get  a  higher  rate  of  pay  because  certain  times  they  are 
out  of  work,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Nagel:  But,  you  do  ask  that  the  compensation  when 
you  are  employed,  be  made  such  that  the  experience  of  "watch- 
ful waiting"  may  be  less  burdensome  than  it  is? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Park :  Mr.  Rose,  you  say  that  a  number  of  these  fire- 
men were  transferred  to  the  new  line  south  of  Pekin.  How  many 
firemen  were  transferred? 

Mr.  Rose:  There  were  eighteen  engineers  I  believe  went 
down  there;  nine  went  down  there  as  engineers  and  nine  were 
assigned  there  as  firemen. 

Mr.  Park:  That  was  a  new  railroad  constructed  by  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Rose :     That  was  a  new  division  installed  there,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :  There  was  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany to  equip  that  line  with  men  from  the  northern  division, 
was  there? 

Mr.  Rose :  No ;  I  don't  know  what  agreement  they  had  as  to 
that. 

Mr.  Park:  It  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Company  to  take  care  of  their  surplus  men  in 
that  way,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Rose:     Well,  I  couldn't  say  positively. 

Mr.  Park:  You  spoke  about  a  car  running  away  through 
the  negligence  of  a  hostler.  Is  that  yard  on  a  grade,  heavy 
grade  ? 
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Mr.  lioso:  Yes,  sir,  Crystal  Falls  is;  about  two  luilcs  down, 
out  of  t'l-ystal  Falls  there  is  quite  a  grade  there. 

Mr.  Park  :     Do  you  know  what  the  grade  is? 

Mr.  Rose:     I  could  not  say  positively,  no,  sii-. 

Mr.  Park:  But  the  car  ran  out  on  the  main  line  through 
the  split  switch  and  ran  away  on  the  main  line,  did  it? 

Mr.  Rose :     He  was  taking  it  down  on  the  main  line. 

Mr.  Pai"k:     He  was  switching  on  the  main  line? 

Mr.  Rose :     Yes,  which  he  should  not  have  done. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  yon  know  the  result  of  the  investigation  of 
that  accident? 

Mr.  Rose:     I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Park:     Who  was  held  responsihle? 

Mr.  Rose:     I  couldn't  say;  I  never  heard. 

Mr.  Park:  Were  any  of  the  switchmen  or  yardmen  attend- 
ing this  hostler  when  he  was  out  on  the  main  line? 

Mr.  Rose:  No,  sir,  there  were  this  hostler  and  his  helper, 
or  two  roundhouse  helpers  doing  the  work,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Park:     They  went  out  on  the  main  line? 

Mr.  Rose:     Y^'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  You  don't  know  what  the  official  record  of  the 
company  was  as  to  their  responsibility? 

Mr.  Rose:     No,  sir,  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Park :     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman  :     Mr.  Shea,  have  you  some  questions  ? 

Mr.  Shea :  Yes.  Mr.  Rose,  there  is  one  question  that  is 
not  clear  in  my  mind.  What  was  the  rating  of  the  R-1  class  of 
engine,  which  you  referred  to,  or  the  toimage  hauled,  rather? 

Mr.  Rose:  It  varies  on  different  parts  of  the  division,  but 
it  will  run  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  R-1  engine. 

Mr.  Shea :  You  mean  that  the  class  Z  would  run  50  per  cent 
higher  than  the  R-1  class  ? 

Mr.  l?ose:  The  class  Z  runs  50  per  cent  higher  than  class 
R  1. 

Mr.  Shea :  Then,  it  would  not  nuike  any  diiYerence  in  re- 
gard to  the  volume  of  business  handled,  the  fact  remains,  that 
by  the  introduction  of  the  class  Z  engines,  they  haul  50  per  cent 
more  tonnage  than  the  R-1  class? 
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Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir;  ten  of  these  large  engines  will  haul 
the  same  as  15  of  the  E-l's. 
Mr.  Shea  :     That  is  all. 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Just  a  question,  Mr.  Rose.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it 
not,  that  the  men  who  remained  -and  worked  on  these  larger 
engines  are  in  fact  drawing  a  higher  rate  of  wage  on  those  en- 
gines than  they  drew  on  the  smaller  engines? 

Mr.  Rose:     About  14  per  cent  higher,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  much  in  money  is  that;  how  umcli  per 
day,  or  how  much  per  100  miles? 

Mr.  Rose :     It  would  be  about  45  cents  ])er  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  45  cents  per  100  miles? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  with  the  introduction  of  the  larger 
engine  on  that  division,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  rate  to  the 
men  who  operate  the  larger  engine? 

Mr.  Rose:  Well,  the  large  engines  get  a  higher  rate  of 
pay,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  all,  or,  just  another  thing,  if  you  will 
pardon  me :  when  j'ou  spoke  of  this  available  list  on  the  North 
Western,  that  does  not  require  that  the  men  should  remain  at 
any  particular  place,  does  it  ?  A  man  may  be  on  the  available 
list  and  seek  any  other  employment  anywhere,  and  if  an  oppor- 
tunity arises,  notice  is  sent  him,  if  they  need  other  men.  He 
retains  his  seniority  and  they  give  him  a  certain  length  of  time 
to  respond,  if  he  wants  to  come  back? 

Mr.  Rose:  These  available  men  are  subject  to  a  call,  any 
time,  they  cannot  go  in  other  service.  They  may  be  called  any 
minute. 

Mr.  Sheean:     They  can  obtain,  on  that,  a  leave  of  absence? 

Mr.  Rose:  Oh,  they  can  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  any 
time,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     That  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Rose,  you  say  that  the  master  mechanic 
dismissed  all  of  these  men  except  those  retained  on  the  available 
list? 
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Mr.  Koso :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  this  is  the  fiist  time  it  has  been  done 
since  you  have  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Would  you  not  consider  that  the  master  me- 
chanic had  in  mind,  that  never  again  would  he  probably  need 
as  many  more  men? 

Mr.  Rose:     I  couldn't  say  exactly  what  his  ideas  were. 

Mr.  Carter :  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  since  these  big  en- 
gines came  there  the  last  year,  he  found  it  perhaps  necessary, 
from  his  point  of  view,  to  dismiss  all  these  men '! 

Mr.  Rose:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  he  thought  that  with  a  change  in  the  fluc- 
tuation of  business,  that  he  would  again  ever  need  them,  do  you 
think  he  would  have  dismissed  them  and  deprived  them  of  all 
their  seniority? 

Mr.  Rose:     It  don't  look  that  way. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  spoke  of  an  advance  in  wages  between 
the  Class  R-1  and  the  Class  Z.  Can  you  make  any  more  money 
firing  the  Class  Z  engine  at  this  higher  rate,  than  you  could 
firing  the  Class  R-1  engine  at  the  lower  rate  ? 

Mr.  Rose:  No,  sir.  I  think,  in  the  long  run,  a  person  on 
the  large  engine  won't  work  as  steady  as  on  the  small  one. 

Mr.  Carter :  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  R-1  engines 
were  there  you  made  miles  instead  of  hours? 

Mr.  Rose :  Yes,  sir,  wlien  I  first  started  firing  we  used  to 
make  Crystal  Falls  and  back,  used  to  make  miles,  and  now  we 
cannot  hardly  get  one  way  in  the  sixteen  hour  limit. 

Mr.  Carter :  And  on  the  Class  Z  engines  you  seldom  make 
miles  now,  isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Rose:     They  always  make  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Therefore,  the  difference  between  the  earn- 
ings of  a  man  when  he  could  make  miles  on  the  high  speed  trains, 
and  the  earnings  of  a  man  where  he  must  always  work  on  hours, 
is  a  greater  difference  in  his  earning  capacity  than  this  slight 
increase  in  wages,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Rose:     Y"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

WILLIAM  RALSTON  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
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DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter :     State  your  name. 

Mr.  Ralston:     William  Ralston. 

Mr.  Carter:     "VVTiere  do  you  reside f 

Mr.  Ralston:     Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  is  your  present  occupation? 

Mr.  Ralston:     That  of  a  fireman. 

Mr.  Carter:     By  what  road  are  you  employed? 

The  Chairman:     Speak  a  little  louder,  please. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  am  going  to  ask  you  questions  rapidly,  Mr. 
Ralston,  in  order  to  expedite  this  hearing.  But  I  do  not  want 
you  to  do  as  I  do,  I  want  you  to  answer  slowly  and  distinctly. 
I  repeat. 

What  is  your  23resent  occupation! 

Mr..  Ralston:     That  of  a  locomotive  fireman. 

Mr.  Carter:     By  what  road  are  you  employed? 

Mr.  Ralston:     The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 

Mr.  Carter :  Will  you  state  the  points  between  which  you 
are  employed,  and  the  distances.  Out  of  Pueblo  I  understand 
you  are  employed? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  give  the  different  divisions  you  are  em- 
ployed on. 

Mr.  Ralston :  From  Pueblo  to  Salida,  Colorado,  a  distance 
of  ninety-seven  miles.  From  Pueblo  to  LaVeta,  Colorado,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty-six  miles. 

From  Pueblo  to  El  Moro,  a  distance  of  eighty-five  miles. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  heard  about  preparatory  duties  and  so 
forth ;  they  are  about  the  same  with  all  firemen,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

j\[r.  Carter :  Since  you  have  been  there  on  these  three  dis- 
tricts or  divisions,  have  there  been  any  larger  locomotives  in- 
troduced? 

Mr.  Ralston:  We  have  six  new  passenger  engines,  super- 
heaters. 

Mr.  Carter:    None  in  freight  service? 

Mr.  Ealston:    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Have  you  noticed  any  increase  in  the  tonnage 
of  the  trains  hauled  by  these  same  freight  engines? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 
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Air.  Carter :  Will  you  explain  the  reason  wli)'  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  on  one;  of  your  divisions? 

Mr.  Kalston:  By  the  building  of  a  new  track,  south,  from 
Southern  Junction  to  Walsenburg.  That  is  a  distance  of  three 
miles  out  of  I^ueblo.  The  distance  fi-oni  Pueblo  to  Walsenburg 
is  fifty-one  miles. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  new  track  was  a  lower  grade  titan  the 
old  track  up  back  from  Cuchara  .Junction,  was  it  notf 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  result  was  that  they  increased  greatly  the 
tonnage  on  the  same  locomotives? 

Mr.  Kalston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  find  it  easier  to  fire  those  locomotives 
on  tliis  new  track  than  you  did  on  the  old  track? 

Mr.  Ralston  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  find  it  harder  ? 

Mr.  Ralston  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  On  the  other  districts  where  there  has  been  no 
change  in  grade,  have  you  noticed  an  increase  in  tonnage? 

Mr.  Ralston  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Explain  about  what  the  increase  in  tonnage 
has  been  between  Puelilo  and  Walsenbnrg  where  the  grade  is 
lower? 

Mr.  Ralston:     The  increase  has  been  599  tons. 

Mr.  Carter :  ITow  much  tonnage  did  you  haul  in  the  begin- 
ning? 

Mr.  Ralston  :     850  tons. 

Mr.  Garter:     Now,  how  much  tonnage  are  you  hauling! 

i\rr.  Ralston :     1,449  tons. 

^Ir.  Carter:  How  much  have  you  noticed  of  an  increase  on 
other  divisions,  where  they  did  not  reduce  the  grade! 

Mr.  Ralston :     About  170  to  200  tons  on  the  west  end. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then  you  believe  that  on  the  same  engines  the 
tonnage  has  been  increased. 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  lias  this  increase  affected  the  labors  of 
the  fireman? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Has  it  lengthened  his  hours  of  service  on  the 
road? 
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Mr.  Ealston:      Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Has  it  increased  the  amount  of  coal  he  has 
to  shovel ? 

Mr.  Ealston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  has  all  this  occurred  within  recent  years? 

Mr.  Ealston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  will  not  ask  you  to  recite  exactly  the  tonnage 
at  different  periods,  but  you  are  able  to  do  so  if  required  to  do  so, 
are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ealston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  About  how  much  coal  do  you  burn  from  Pueblo 
to  Trinidad  and  back  to  El  Moro,  that  93-mile  run  you  often 
make? 

Mr.  Ealston :     On  an  average,  about  25  to  28  tons. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  do  it  by  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Ealston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Don't  the  engineer  help  you? 

Mr.'Ealston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Brakeman? 

Mr.  Ealston:  Sometimes  the  brakeman  will  help  shovel 
down  coal. 

Mr.  Carter:  Sometimes  the  brakeman  will  help  to  shovel 
down  the  coal? 

Mr.  Ealston:     Yes,  sir,  and  the  engineer  will  assist. 

Mr.  Carter:  Where  roads  require  or  permit  engineers  to 
go  back  in  the  tender  and  shovel  down  the  coal,  while  the  fireman 
is  putting  it  in  the  fire  box,  who  is  looking  out  for  the  engine? 

Mr.  Ealston :     No  one  but  the  engineer,  when  he  can. 

Mr.  Carter:  Therefore,  when  the  coal  consumption  is  sucli 
that  a  fireman  cannot  fire  the  amount  necessary  to  keep  the  train 
going,  and  the  engineer  does  not  virtually,  at  least,  abandon  his 
post,  the  only  help  for  the  fireman  would  be  an  extra  fireman, 
would  that  no  be  true? 

Mr.  Ealston  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  on  this  run  where  you  burn 
twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  tons  of  coal,  that  an  extra  fireman 
on  that  run  would  be  profitable  to  the  railroad  1 

Mr.  Ralston :     I  do. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
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put  another  car  on  the  train  in  that  event ;  could  you  not  put  a 
little  more  tonnage  on  if  you  had  two  firemen? 

Mr.  Ralston:     I  believe  they  could. 

Mr.  Carter :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  with  two  firemen  you  be- 
lieve these  locomotives  would  be  what  we  might  term  100  per 
cent  engines,  over  the  entire  district? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Is  it  not  a  fact,  now,  that  after  a  fireman  has 
burned  his  eighteen  or  twenty  tons  of  coal,  that  he  cannot  burn 
the  remaining  five  or  eight  tons  with  the  same  vigor  that  he  did 
the  first  five  or  eight  tons?     Are  you  not  tired? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Almost  exhausted? 

Mr.  Ralston :     In  some  cases  I  have  been. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  when  you  return  dowTi  grade,  you  don't 
have  this  heavy  tonnage,  do  you? 

Mr.  Ralston:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     I  mean  to  say,  you  don 't  shovel  as  much  coal  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :     No. 

Mr.  Carter :  About  how  much  coal  Would  you  shovel  going 
from  El  Moro  to  Trinidad  and  back  to  Pueblo? 

Mr.  Ralston:  It  depends  on  the  hours  of  service  on  the 
road  coming  back. 

Mr.  Carter:  A  light  tonnage  ^dll  get  you  over  the  road 
quickly? 

Mr.  Ralston :  Yes,  sir,  if  we  don't  have  intermediate  switch- 
ing, too  much  intermediate  switching  to  do. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  you  don't  have  too  much  intermediate 
switching  you  would  get  over  the  road  quite  rapidly? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  do  much  of  this  intermediate  switch- 
ing? 

Mr.  Ralston :    At  times  we  do  quite  a  little. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  much  coal  would  you  burn  going 
down  hill  there  on  the  back  trip,  when  you  burn  twenty-five  to 
twenty-eight  tons  going  one  way,  about  how  much  coal  would 
you  burn  going  the  other  way? 

Mr.  Ralston :  I  should  say  from  El  Moro  I  believe  we  would 
burn  on  an  average  eight  or  nine  tons. 

Mr.  Carter:     Therefore,  on  this  heavy  mountain  grade  or 
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district  you  do  not  burn  as  much  coal  going  do'wn  hill  as  you  do 
going  up  liillf 

Mr.  Ealston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Isn't  that  well  known  to  everybody? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  increased 
tonnage  on  the  seniority  of  firemen,  and  their  promotion  or 
their  employment?     Has  it  set  everybody  back  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  About  how  many  firemen  are  older  than  you 
now,  Mr.  Ralston? 

Mr.  Ralston :     At  the  present  time  there  are  sixty. 

Mr.  Carter:     Sixty  firemen  older  than  you,  now? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  your  luck  is  good,  how  long  do  you  think 
it  will  be  before  you  are  able  to  run  a  regnilar  engine  as  an  engi- 
neer, a  real  engineer? 

Mr.  Ralston :     About  twelve  to  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is,  if  your  luck  is  good? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  If  they  put  on  bigger  engines  stiU,  then  what 
will  happen  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :     It  will  set  me  back  further. 

Mr.  Carter:    Y'ou  haven't  Mallets  there  yet,  have  you? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Not  out  of  that  division. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  don't  know  what  is  coming  when  the  Mal- 
lets come,  do  you? 

Mr.  Ralston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  the  promotion  for  firemen  is 
slower  now  than  before  the  tonnage  was  increased  on  these 
trains  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  So  that,  you  mean  fewer  firemen  and  fewer 
engineers  can  perform  more  service  for  the  company? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  And,  from  the  fact  that  fewer  engineers  can 
do  this  work,  there  is  a  less  demand  for  engineers,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  believe,  that  on  locomotives  in  freight 
service  where  but  one  fireman  is  employed,  and  on  all  locomo- 
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tivi'H  in  passi'iigcT  service,  coal  should  be  kept  where  it  cau  be 
readied  by  the  tireniaii  from  the  tender  of  the  locomotive,  and 
that  coal  of  the  ))roper  size  for  firing  jmrposes  should  be  placed 
on  all  tenders '! 

Mr.  Kalston  :     I  do. 

Mr.  Carter  :     Why  do  you  believe  that  ? 

Mr.  Ralston:  In  order  to  make  it  better  for  the  fireman, 
so  he  can  keep  steam  up. 

Mr.  Carter:  Don't  you  believe  the  time  has  come  when  it 
has  to  be  done,  if  the  fireman  is  to  be  able  to  do  the  work,  on 
account  of  this  increased  tonnage,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Ealston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  believe  that  where  engineers  and  fire- 
men are  required  to  set  up  wedges,  fill  grease  cups  and  clean 
head  lights,  they  should  be  relieved  of  such  service  at  all  points 
where  roundhouse,  or  shop  force,  or  an  engine  watckman  is 
employed  ? 

Mr.  Ealston :     I  do. 

Mr.  Carter :     State  why  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Because  the  work  on  the  road  is  so  hard. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  think,  then,  under  modern  railway  prac- 
tice, that,  when  a  locomotive  engineer  and  a  fireman  do  their 
road  work,  that  is  enough,  without  being  required  to  do  shop 
work! 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  that  where  engineers  or  fire- 
men are  required  to  place  on,  or  remove,  tools  or  supplies  from 
locomotives,  fill  lubricators,  flange  oilers,  head  lights,  markers 
or  other  lamps,  they  should  be  relieved  of  such  service  at  all 
points  where  roundhouse,  shop  force,  or  an  engine  watchman  is 
employed ! 

Mr.  Ralston :     I  do. 

Mr.  Carter:     State  why! 

Mr.  Ralston :  Because  they  would  have  to  put  in  more  pre- 
paratory time  in  getting  the  engine  ready. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  tliink  they  put  in  enough  nowf 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Without  this  work? 

Mr.  Ralston  :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter :  You  don't  have  to  do  this  work  on  the  Denver 
&  Eio  Grande  Railroad,  do  you? 

Mr.  Ralston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Tliat  is  one  road  that  has  recognized  this  con- 
tention, is  that  true? 

Mr.  Ralston  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Ralston,  on  these  engines  where  you 
shovel  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  tons  of  coal,  have  you  a 
mechanical  coal  pusher! 

Mr.  Ralston :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  a  mechanical  grate  shaker? 

Mr.  Ralston :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  an  air  dump  pan? 

Mr.  Ralston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  an  air  door? 

Mr.  Ralston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     They  have  overlooked  you,  haven't  they? 

Mr.  Ralston :     I  believe  they  have. 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  as  it  was  testified  by  one  witness  yes- 
terday that  these  things  were  provided  on  another  road,  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  very  kind,  to  the  fireman  at  least,  if  they 
were  provided  on  your  road? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     You  never  ran  an  engine  ?  - 

Mr.  Ralston :     In  case  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  know  anything  about  being  held  away 
from  home  terminal? 

Mr.  Ralston :  I  have  a  check  of  the  register  at  Salida  for 
the  month  of  September.  The  average  lay-over  is  about  seven- 
teen hours. 

•  Mr.  Carter :  Why  do  you  object  to  laying  over  there  longer 
than  seventeen  hours  at  Salida  I  It  is  a  nice  town;  I  have  been 
there. 

Mr.  Ralston :     It  reduces  my  earnings. 

Mr.  Carter :     It  reduces  your  earnings  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then  you  are  not  paid  while  they  are  holding 
you  at  Salida? 

Mr.  Ralston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Well,  does  it  do  anything  else  to  you?     Do 
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you  contribute  to  tlio  boarding  houses  of  Salida  instead  of  to 
your  own  liome? 

Mr.  Ralston :     No,  sir,  I  would  rather  lay  at  home. 

Mr.  Carter :  No,  but  I  mean  to  say  when  you  are  at  Salida 
laying  over,  are  you  required  to  pay  for  more  beds  and  meals 
than  you  would  be  if  you  were  at  home! 

Mr.  Ealston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  I  understand  that  your  objection  to 
being  held  away  from  home  terminal  is  not  that  you  are  opposed 
to  staying  in  Salida,  but  because  it  reduces  your  earning  capac- 
ity, and  increases  your  expenses,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  ordinarily,  when  a  road 
sends  a  representative  to  foreign  parts,  away  from  liis  home, 
except,  of  course,  men  in  train  service  and  engine  service,  that 
they  make  some  provisions  for  his  expenses? 

Mr.  Ealston :     I  believe  they  do. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  they  ever  paid  your  expenses? 

Mr.  Ralston :     They  have. 

Mr.  Carter:     AVhen? 

Mr.  Ralston :  I  took  an  engine  over  from  Pueblo  to  Helper, 
Utah. 

Mr.  Carter :     How  far  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Ralston:.  I  don't  know  the  exact  mileage;  I  don't  re- 
member the  exact  mileage. 

Mr.  Carter:     Over  several  divisions,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  They  recognized,  then,  tliat  when  you  are  away 
from  your  home  that  they  should  help  you  by  paying  your  ex- 
penses en  route  to  Helper,  Utah? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  what  have  your  average  wages  been 
during  the  month,  in  1913,  when  you  were  handling  tliis  coal  you 
have  been  talking  about? 

Mr.  Ralston:  I  think  my  average  for  the  year  191.3  was 
about  $95  or  $98. 

Mr.  Carter:     About  how  much  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Ralston:     I  haven't  got  the  average. 

Mr.  Carter:     Supposing,  it  was  up  hill  both  ways  between 
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Pueblo  and  "VValsenburg,  you  would  not  be  able  to  earn  that  much, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Ralston:     I  don't  believe  so. 

Mr.  Carter:     Did  you  ever  do  any  passenger  work? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     I  suppose  you  find  passenger  work  is  a  snap? 

Mr.  Ralston :     No,  sir,  not  at  times. 

Mr.  Carter :     Tell  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Ralston:  We  have  a  passenger  run  from  Pueblo  to 
LaVeta,  a  distance  of  sixty-six  miles.  There  is  no  one  cares  to 
hold  it  on  account  of  the  hard  work — 

Mr.  Carter :     A  little  louder,  please. 

Mr.  Ralston :     And  the  excessive  burning  of  coal. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  a  little  louder;  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  no  one  cares  to  hold  it  on  account  of  the  hard  work! 

Mr.  Ralston:  Yes,  no  one  cared  to  hold  the  passenger  rim 
on  account  of  the  hard  work. 

Mr.  Cai"ter:     Then  it  is  hard  work  on  a  passenger  run? 

Mr.  Ralston:  Yes.  Up  until  this  late  increase;  there  are 
older  men  holding  it  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  increase  in 
tonnage,  the  possibilities  ai'e  that  the  older  men  would  prefer  the 
freight  trains? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  But  now,  with  this  great  increase  in  tonnage, 
there  is  jierhaps  a  little  in  favor  of  the  passenger  runs  ? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter :  There  are  some  light  passenger  rims,  are  there 
not? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Those  the  older  men  retain? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Passenger  servace  then,  I  understand,  is  much 
like  the  freight  service,  it  may  vary  in  the  degree  of  labor? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  But,  ordinarily,  do  you  find  that  a  fireman 
works  pretty  hard  on  passenger? 

Mr.  Ralston:     On  most  of  our  jiassenger  runs  they  do. 

Mr.  Carter :  Generally,  where  the  big  engines  are,  the  heavy 
work  is  on  passenger,  is  not  that  true? 
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Mr.  Ixalston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Aud  the  rates  are  fjradnated  in  our  re((uest,  ac- 
cording to  the  weights  on  drivers,  is  that  not  tnie  ? 

Mr.  Kalston:     I  believe  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  if  tliey  did  have  a  little  light  passenger 
run  wouldn't  they  have  a  little  light  passenger  engine  on  it, 
usually? 

Mr.  Kalston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And,  therefore,  we  have,  in  our  proposition, 
made  provision  for  the  difference  between  these  runs,  have  we 
not? 

Mr.  Kalston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  living? 

^fr.  Kalston:  My  wife  informs  lue  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  advanced. 

Mr.  Carter:     Within  recent  years? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Y"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  don't  include  the  "war"  prices? 

Mr.  Ralston  :     Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Carte)':  What  arc  the  rules  of  your  company  about 
men  taking  lay-oti's  and  examining  them  for  their  physical  dis- 
abilities that  might  have  occurred  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :  We  have  a  fireman  who  was  cut  off  the  extra 
board  al)out  ]\Iarch  9th,  and  was  requested  to  return  to  the 
service  about  July  '22nd.  He  was  required  to  undergo  the  doc- 
tor's examination,  and  was  turned  down. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  was  the  matter  with  him? 

Mr.  Ralston:     General  disability. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  these  twcnty-tive  and  thirty  t(ms 
of  coal  had  anything  to  do  with  his  ilisability? 

Mr.  Kalston:     I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Carter:     Anyhow,  he  is  worn  out? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     On  the  scrap  heap.     All  right,  that  is  all. 

(^ROSS  KX.\MIN.\Tl()K. 

Mr.  Rlieean:  Mr.  Ralston,  ycni  say  there  are  six  new  pas- 
senger engines  on  this  division,  l)ut  there  has  been  no  cliange  in 
the  freight  motive  ])ower  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Since  1  have  been  there,  in  the  last  six  years. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  The  wciglit  on  drivers  on  that  division  is  just 
the  same,  no\v,  in  freight  service  as  it  was  when  you  oanio  there? 

Mr.  Ralston :     I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  anv  increase  in  tonnage  ratings  there 
has  been  due  to  a  change  in  their  alignment,  or  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  engine  itself  ? 

Mr.  Ralston:  The  increase  in  tonnage  has  increased  since 
along  about  July  and  August,  that  was  when  they  increased 
ns,  on  the  same  line,  same  track  and  same  grade. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  I  don't  (juite  understand  what  this 
change  in  alignment  or  change  in  grade  was,  between  a  couple 
of  points  that  you  mentioned  on  your  direct  examination.  1 
thought  you  said  tliat  they  had  built  some  new  track  or  cut-off 
of  some  sortf 

Mr.  Ralston:  Tliey  liaxc  built  a  new  track  from  Southern 
Junction  to  Walsenburg,  wliicti  is  used  liy  the  C.  &  S.,  and  Rio 
Grande  jointly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Wliat  was  the  grade  that  they  went  over 
there  before? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Ove)-  the  old   line? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Ralston:     Part  of  it  was  a])out  1.42  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And,  on  this  new  line,  what  is  the  grade? 

Mr.  Ralston:     About  a  one  ])er  cent  grade. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  distance  does  that  cover  where  the 
change  in  grade  was  nmde ;' 

Mr.  Ralston:     About  forty-eight  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Forty-eight  miles? 

Mr.  Ralston:     I  think  that  was  the  distance. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Was  there  any  change  made  in  the  alignment 
or  curvatures  there  on  that  i)art  of  tiie  division,  I)y  the  building 
of  the  new  line  or  cut-oft"? 

Mr.  Ralston  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  change  was  made  in  the  matter  of  cur- 
vature there? 

Mr.  Ralston:  I  couldn't  say  exactly,  but  it  is  a  new  line 
altogether ;  it  is  separate  from  the  old  line. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  all  of  the  heavy  tonnage  is  operated 
over  the  new  line,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Ralston  :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  On  that  part  of  the  line  tlioii,  a  change  iu 
tonnage  rating  was  made  from  what  to  what? 

Mr.  Ealston:  The  old  line  going  west,  I  think,  was  about 
735  tons.  Coming  east,  it  was  about  a  thousand  tons.  Going 
over  the  new  line  it  was  850  tons ;  and  coming  east,  I  don't  know 
of  any  rating.    They  pick  xip  something  like  four  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Coming  oast  you  are  on  this  1  per  cent  down 
grade  ? 

Mr.  lialstoii :     Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  is  the  weight  on  drivers  of  these  en- 
gines tliat  have  been  there  during  all  the  time  that  you  have 
been  there? 

Mr.  Ralston:  185  class,  Consolidated,  22  liy  128  inch  cylin- 
ders, 18:],790 ;  weight  on  drivers,  164,690. 

187  class,  Consolidated,  2:2  by  28  inch  cylinder,  185,600  was 
the  total  weight;  weight  on  drivers,  165,100  pounds. 

Those  are  the  two  classes  of  engines  that  juincipally  do 
the  work  down  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  thci-c  a  difference  in  weight  on  drivers  of 
the  two  classes  you  use  tiieref 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  does  tlie  one  class  weigh,  and  what 
does  the  other  class  weigh,  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Ralston:  The  185  class  weigh  164,600  pounds  on 
drivers. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Wliat  is  the  weight  on  drivers  of  the  other 
class? 

Mr.  Ralston :     The  187  class,  165,100  pounds. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Neither  of  the  engines,  or  none  of  the  en- 
gines that  you  have  operated  over  this  mountain-  division,  at 
any  time,  have  weighed  as  much  as  185,000  ]iounds  on  the 
drivers  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :  We  have  an  engine  that  is  hardly  ever  used 
down  tliere,  very  seldom  used  on  the  south  end,  that  weighs 
104,100  ]iounds. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I'.iii  tliat  is  liardly  ever  used? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Hardly  ever  used;  on  the  south  end. 

Mr.  Sheean :  These  two  classes  you  have  siwken  of,  one  a 
little  below  and  one  a  little  above  365,000  pounds  on  drivers — 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Sbeean  (Continuing) :  — are  the  engines  tlmt  are  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  freight  service  over  this  district  or  division? 

Mr.  Ealston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  even  as  low  in  weight  as  165,000 
pounds  on  drivers,  when  operating  in  mountain  territory,  you 
think  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  two  firemen  operate  part  of 
the  way,  do  you? 

Mr.  Ealston:     I  do. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  mountain  territory.  The  runs  are  first 
based  on  the  weight  of  185,000  poimds  on  coal-burning  engines 
and  then  on  the  lighter  weight ;  in  peculiar  conditions  of  opera- 
tion, you  thinli  it  would  be  desirable  to  furnish  some  relief  to 
firemen? 

Mr.  Ealston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  these  engines  that  you  have  here  are 
superheated  ? 

Mr.  Ealston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Brick  arch? 

Mr.  Ealston :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  have  neither  the  automatic  door  nor 
automatic  pusher? 

Mr.  Ealston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  grade  over  which  you  operate  now 
is  a  one  per  cent  grade? 

Mr.  Ealston :     One  per  cent.    In  some  places  1.42. 

Mr.  Sheean:     1.42  in  other  places? 

Mr.  Ealston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean :  What  is  tlie  total  distance  on  the  run  you 
have  there? 

Mr.  Ealston:  I  have  one  of  66  miles  and  another  one  of 
85  miles  on  the  third  district. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  this  a  part  of  the  line  where  Mr.  Carter 
said  the  other  day  the  rates  changed  at  every  milepost? 

Mr.  Ealston :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Your  basis  of  pay,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Ealston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  run  over  part  of  it  at  one  rate  and 
another  part  at  a  different  rate? 

Mr.  Ealston :     No ;  it  is  all  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Through  the  whole  of  the  district? 
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Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sii*. 

Mr.  Sli<>oaii :  Well,  is  the  rate  on  the  shorter  district  you 
spoke  of  the  same  as  on  the  other  district? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  what  is  the  rate? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Per  mile? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Y''ou  are  paid  on  a  mileage  basis? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     A\Tiat  is  the  rate  per  mile  ? 

Mr.  Ralstou:  We  get  3.93  on  that  class  of  engines,  80 
miles  to  constitute  a  day,  or  $3.15  a  day. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Ralston:  We  get  $3.15  per  day  or  3.!):;  per  mile,  80 
miles  or  less  to  constitute  a  day. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is,  the  mininiuin  i)ay  shall  i)e  $3.15? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  if,  at  the  rate  of  3.93  per  mile  you  make 
anything  less  than  an  aggregate  of  $3.15,  you  are  paid  the  .$3.15? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Wherever  it  runs  to  moi-e  than  $3.15,  the 
rate  is  3.93  per  mile  nui .' 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  it  was  somewhat  harder  to  fire  an  engine  on  this  new 
track  than  it  was  on  the  old  division,  or  the  old  part  of  the 
line  which  the  new  one  rejilaced.  On  the  old  line,  was  the  grade 
constant,  or  was  it  up  and  down  ? 

Mr.  Ralston:     No,  sir,  it  was  \\\^  and  down. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  this  new  line,  they  have  cut  down  the 
grade  and  cut  out  many  of  the  curves,  reducing  the  grade  to 
one  ])er  cent  where  it  was  nearly  one  and  one-half  ]ier  cent  be- 
fore? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AYell,  your  ol)servation  in  operating  in  moun- 
tain territory  is  that  it  is  easier  on  the  fireman  to  have  the 
changes  of  grades,  the  ups  and  downs,  rather  than  a  straight 
and  level,  steady  pull ;' 

Mr.  Ralston:  In  this  way,  that  they  cannot  put  the  ton- 
nage on  you  going  over  the  humps. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Going  over  tlic  Immps? 
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Mr.  Kalston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  also,  there  is  a  change,  isn't  there, 
when  yon  come  to  the  ijeak  of  one  of  these  hogbacks  or  curves, 
there  is  a  break  in  your  work  when  you  are  going  down  the  part 
you  have  climbed  up? 

Mr.  Ralston :     To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  liave  never  tired  anywhere  except  on 
the  mountains,  or  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir.     Not  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Not  on  the  Rio  Grande? 

Mr.  Ralston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  came  to  the  Rio  Grande  wlien? 

Mr.  Ralston:     December  'Jlst,  1908. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  liave  remained  on  this  same  division 
ever  since! 

Mr.  Ralston:  Yes,  sir,  with  the  exception  of  the  tirst  year 
1  went  there,  thej"  transferred  me  to  Salida,  and  I  worked  at 
Salida  three  or  four  trips,  and  then  they  transferred  me  to  Min- 
tiirn,  and  I  worked  up  the  Minturn  hill  at  what  is  known  as  Ten- 
nessee Pass  two  or  three  months. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  tired  on  some  of  the  passenger 
runs,  as  well  as  freight? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  you  speak  of  your  earnings  averaging 
$95  to  $98  a  month  during  the  last  year,  does  tliat  include  some 
lay-offs? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir.    That  was  the  year  1913. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  taken  your  earnings  through  the 
year  and  averaged  them  by  the  month? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  many  lay-offs — I  don't  want  the 
detail,  just  in  a  genei'al  way? 

Mr.  Ralston:  I  haven't  got  any  definite  figures.  I  sup- 
pose one  or  two  trips  a  month,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  would  lie  about  a  fair  average,  laying 
off  one  or  two  trips  a  month  ? 

■    Mr.  Ralston:     Probably  three  some  months. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  is  throughout  the  whole  year,  or 
then  in  addition  to  that  did  you  lay  off  a  couple  of  weeks  at  any 
time  ? 
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Mr.  I-Jalstoii:  I  believe  I  laid  off  ten  days  on  account  of 
sickness  during  the  year  1913,  about  November — somewhere  in 
the  fall  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  addition  to  that,  there  would  be  a  fair 
average  of  two  or  three  lay-offs  a  month? 

Mr.  Ralston:    I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Running  through  the  year? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Some  of  these  passenger  runs  through  the 
moinitains  are  quite  short,  aren't  they,  in  mileage,  and  reason- 
ably short  in  time"? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir.    From  Pueblo  to  La  Veta,  66  miles. 

Mr.  Slieean :     And  what  is  the  running  time  there  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Two  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  that  pays  $3.15  to  the  fireman  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :     It  pays  $3.10. 

Mr.  Sheean:     They  have  a  diflerent  minimum  then  on  that? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir.    $3.10,  in  passenger  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Are  the  conditions  on  this  division  that  you 
work  on  there  generally  the  conditions  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  system,  or  do  you  have  any  knowledge  about  the  system 
generally  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :     No,  on  the  system  generally  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  younger  fire- 
men on  adjoining  divisions,  who,  by  reason  of  seniority,  district 
seniority  or  rights  running  only  over  the  district,  who  are 
younger  than  you  and  yet  who  are  higher  up  on  the  seniority  list 
than  you  happen  to  be  on  that  division? 

Mr.  Ralston:     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  matter  of  seniority  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  is  limited  to  particular  districts  ? 

Mr.  Ralston:    Y''es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  do  not  know  whether  or  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  more  or  less  firemen  on  the  entire  sys- 
tem now  than  there  were  in  1910? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Sheean :  Y^ou  don't  know  whether  or  not  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  has  more  firemen  or  less  firemen  now  than  it  had 
in  1910? 

Mr.  Ralston :     We  have  less  firemen  out  of  Pueblo. 
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Mr.  Sheean:     Ou  that  particular  division? 

Mr.  Ealston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  as  to  what  the  fact  may  be  on  the  sys- 
tem, as  a  whole,  you  have  no  knowledge? 

Mr.  Ralston :     I  have  no  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  system. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  has  your  business  been  out  there,  as  to 
the  volume  of  business,  recently — as  to  the  amount  of  tonnage 
that  you  have  to  handle  there  on  the  road — I  mean  how  is  the 
road's  business? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Very  poor.    Very  few  crews  working. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  how  has  it  been,  not  merely  since  the 
war,  but  during  the  last  year,  as  compared  with  previous  years, 
and  what  tonnage  there  is  there  to  handle? 

Mr.  Ralston :  It  has  been  very  poor  the  last  year  in  regard 
to  the  crews  we  have  working.  We  have  not  many  crews 
working. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  has  not  the  business  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  been  very  seriously  affected  there  by  the  strike  in 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  district? 

Mr.  Ralston :  I  don't  think  it  would  atfect  us  in  the  number 
of  crews  more  than  three. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  I  would  not  know  as  to  that.  The  busi- 
ness itself  has  been  slack  throughout  all  that  time  in  comparison 
with  previous  years? 

Mr.  Ralston :     I  could  not  say  it  would  have  any  effect  on 

Except  it  is  less;  they  have  less  business  to 

It  is  somewhat  less,  yes,  sir. 
Now,  this  assistance  that  the  engineer  has 
given  you  at  times  on  the  run  there,  was  that  in  getting  the  coal 
down,  shoveling  down? 

Mr.  Ralston:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  He  never  actually  shoveled  it  into  the  fire 
box? 

Mr.  Ralston:  No,  sir.  In  some  cases  he  would,  when  I 
would  shovel  down  the  coal. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Any  sort  of  device,  either  a  coal  pusher  or  a 
sloping  tank  which  would  at  all  times  bring  the  coal  up  to  be 
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accessible  to  the  fireman,  would  eliminate  the  conditions  which 
have  been  relieved  by  the  engineer  at  times! 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  part  of  it  t 

Mr.  Ralston :  Yes,  sir.  We  have  the  sloping  tank,  but  we 
haven't  got  the  automatic  coal  pusher. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  sloping  tank  brings  the  coal  down  within 
reach  of  the  fireman? 

Mr.  Ralston:  It  will  run  down  the  slope,  but  you  have  to 
shovel  it  down  within  reach  of  the  fireman. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  slope  does  not  come  far  enough  forward? 

Mr.  Ralston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  condition  is  met  on  the  engines  which 
have  a  coal  pusher,  bringing  it  within  reach  of  the  fireman,  or 
have  you  never  operated  with  an  automatic  pusher? 

Mr.  Ralston :     I  never  have. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Of  course  where  the  sloping  tank  is  provided, 
if,  the  coal  is  replenished  en  route,  in  the  matter  of  providing 
coaling  stations,  on  the  sloping  tank,  it  does,  for  a  time,  place 
all  of  the  coal  within  reach  of  tlie  fireman  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :     No,  it  will  not  run  down  the  slope  of  the  tank. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Ralston :     It  will  not  run  down  the  slope  of  the  tank. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  say,  when  the  tank  is  full,  when  the  coal 
has  been  freshly  put  on  there  it  will,  for  a  time,  run  down  within 
reach  of  the  fireman? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  if  the  re-coaling  is  done  so  as  to  have 
the  tank  fully  supplied  Avitb  coal,  it  will  continue  to  run  down 
to  about  what  stage? 

Mr.  Ralston :  It  will  continue  to  run  down  where  the  fire- 
man can  reach  it  nicely. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  low  does  the  coal  have  to  get  before  it 
stops  coming  down  within  his  reach  ? 

Mr.  Ralston:  It  lias  got  to  come  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  where  he  has  got  to  go  back  into  the  pit  for  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  if  the  engines  are  kept  coaled  so  that 
they  are  filled  from  the  bottom  up  to  the  top  of  the  available 
space,  then  the  coal  is  kept  within  reach  of  the  fireman  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  ISlieean:  It  was  ou  these  trips  ouly  where  the  coal  had 
run  down  below  the  slope  of  tlic  tank  that  you  had  to  get  any 
help  from  the  engineer? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  On  most  of  the  runs  it  does  come  forward,  does 
it,  so  it  can  be  reached  by  you? 

Mr.  Ralston:  Not  on  the  run  on  the  south  end.  When  I 
go  to  Cuehara,  a  distance  of  48  miles,  I  l)arely  scratch  in  the  coal. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  use  all  of  the  coal  on  that  run? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     A  coaling  station  would  take  care  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Ralston  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  don't  know  that  all  of  us  have  a  correct  idea 
of  about  how  big  a  ton  of  coal  is.  Do  you  know,  in  cube  shape, 
about  what  size  a  ton  of  coal  is? 

Mr.  Ralston :  I  could  not  give  you  any  figures  in  regard  to 
that.    I  go  by  the  size  of  the  tank. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  a  ton  of  ordinary  bitu- 
minous coal  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  each  direction? 

Mr.  Ralston :     I  think  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  shoveling  coal  you  use  a  scoop  that  takes 
what,  sixteen  pounds  ? 

Mx".  Ralston:  I  tliink  tliat  is  the  average,  about  sixteen 
pounds  to  the  scoop. 

31r.  Sheean:  And  the  coal  tiiat  is  burned  there  is  Colorado 
coal? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  do  not  huni  liginte  out  there — it  is  bitu- 
minous coal  ? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  think  that  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Ralston,  yon  spoke  of  laying  off  after 
making  one  of  these  trips,  when  you  shoveled  from  20  to  25  tons 
of  coal    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  to  lay  off  for  rest? 

Mr.  Ralston:  Yes.  sir.  T  would  not  stand  it  and  keep  it  up 
day  in  and  day  out. 

Mr.  Carter :  The  very  fact  that  you  do  lose  time,  then,  is 
evidence  that  you  should  receive  special  consideration,  instead 
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of  it  being  held  against  you,  for  being  a  lazy  man,  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  it  should  be,  at  any  time,  brought  out  here 
that  it  was  believed  the  reason  firemen  laid  off  was  because  they 
were  lazy,  that  would  hardly  be  true,  is  that  not  the  fact? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  When  you  do  lay  off,  when  business  falls  off, 
does  your  salary  continue? 

Mr.  Ralston :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  are  a  piece  worker,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Ralston:     I  am. 

Mr.  Carter :  The  railroad  does  not  pay  j'our  rent  when  the 
business  falls  off? 

Mr.  Ralston:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Nor  your  groceiy  bills? 

Mr.  Ralston :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Therefore,  does  not  the  burden  of  the  decrease 
in  business  fall  heavier  on  engineers  and  firemen  perhaps  than 
any  other  persons  connected  with  a  railroad  company,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  trainmen  and  conductors? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  understood  you  to  say  even  with  this  de- 
crease in  business,  which  was  just  now  brought  out,  you  have  to 
lay  off? 

Mr.  Ralston :     When  you  have  a  regular  turn. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  it  was  also  brought  out  here,  that  under 
our  proposition  you  still  have  to  shovel  these  25  to  28  tons  of 
coal  by  yourself,  because  we  only  ask  for  two  firemen  on  locomo- 
tives weighing  185,000  pounds  or  more  on  drivers — does  it  appear 
to  you  tliat  we  overlooked  a  place  where  we  should  have  asked 
for  two  firemen? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Even  if  we  get  our  request  you  then  will  still 
have  to  shovel  this  coal  by  yourself,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Ralston :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Would  you  not  think  our  request  is  too  con- 
servative so  far  as  your  interests  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Ralston:    Beg  pardon? 
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Mr.  Carter:  Don't  you  think  that  our  requests  are  perhaps 
too  conservative,  so  far  as  your  interests  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  mean  by  that,  don't  you  think  we  should 
have  made  it  about  160,000  pounds  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Ralston :     I  do. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Shecau:  Mr.  Ralston,  there  is  not  any  provision  in 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  schedule  about  any  piece  work,  is 
there;  tliat  is,  I  mean  that  term  is  not  used  there? 

Mr.  Ralston :     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  are  paid  by  the  mile,  and  when  on  this 
rim,  for  instance,  to  Salida,  made  in  two  hours  and  fifty-five 
minutes — 

Mr.  Ralston :     From  Pueblo  to  La  Veta. 

Mr.  Sheean :  From  Pueblo  to  La  Veta,  if  that  is  made  in 
the  two  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes,  then  it  is  piece  work;  but 
if  it  runs  into  overtime,  then  it  is  not  piece  work ;  is  that  the 
idea? 

Mr.  Ralston:  If  it  runs  into  overtime,  I  am  paid  overtime 
at  the  overtime  rate. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  other  words,  whenever  you  start  out  on 
a  run,  under  your  schedule  there,  in  case  you  make  it  on  a  more 
favorable  basis  than  the  hourly  basis,  you  treat  is  as  piece 
work;  but  the  company,  in  case  of  any  delay  of  any  sort,  so 
that  it  runs  into  hours,  is  required  to  pay  you  overtime  rates? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  that  particular  passenger  run,  this  two 
hours  and  fifty-five  minutes,  in  case  that  should  be  more  than 
one  hour  late,  you  are  paid  overtime,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  running  that  66  miles  is  a  piece  work 
proposition  if  it  is  on  time,  l)ut  if  it  happens  to  be  late,  then  it 
is  not  a  piece  work  proposition  any  more? 

Mr.  Ralston :  If  it  is  late,  I  am  paid  overtime  at  the  over- 
time rate. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  case  that  train  is  more  than  thirty  minutes 
late,  you  are  paid  an  hour's  overtime,  are  you  not? 
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Mr.  lialstoii:     Thirty  inimites  or  inorf ;   yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slicoaii :     Tliirty  minutes  or  more? 

Mr.  Ralston  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  run  on  time,  taking-  two  liours  and 
fifty-five  minutes,  if  a  delay  of  31  minutes  occurred  there,  you 
would  he  ]iaid  this  $3.10  rate  for  the  two  liours  and  fifty-five 
minute  run,  ]ilus  one  hour  as  overtime? 

Mr.  Kalston  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shceaii :     And  how  nuicli  for  tliat  hour? 

Mr.  RalstoTi :     32  cents. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Ralston,  I  judge  from  what  you  say,  that 
the  matter  of  operating  an  engine  of  certain  weight  on  drivers, 
the  work  that  falls  on  the  fireman,  is  influenced  and  affected 
very  largely  by  the  question  of  brick  arches,  superheat,  mechan- 
ical door  pusher,  mechanical  coal  jjasser  or  coal  pusher,  me- 
chanical stoker,  and  various  other  devices ;  that  is,  all  of  those 
things  enter  into  and  affect  and  influence  and  determine  just 
what  the  work  of  the  firenuin  on  the  engine  is  ? 

Mr.  Ralston  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  than  weight 
on  drivers  to  consider  in  determining  what  the  fireman  has  to 
do  on  any  particular  engine,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Ralston  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shea:  Mr.  Ralston,  what  is  the  coal  capacity  of  the 
tender  of  those  engines  that  you  refer  to'? 

Mr.  Ralston:  I  asked  the  master  mechanic,  and  he  in- 
formed me  it  was  sixteen  tons.  They  had  to  put  an  extension 
around  the  top  of  the  tank;  they  could  not  make  it  with  the 
coal  until  they  put  this  extension  u}) ;  it  extends  up  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches. 

'Mv.  Shea:  Starting  out  on  a  train  with  a  full  tank  of  coal, 
about  how  many  tons  do  you  consume  before  it  is  necessary  to 
shovel  coal  down,  or  shovel  it  ahead,  as  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Ralston :     About  ten  to  twelve  tons. 

Mr.  Shea :  Then,  if  you  consume  the  full  tank  of  coal  going 
over  the  division,  assuming  that  you  had  sixteen  tons,  you  would 
be  compelled,  or  else  someone  would  be  compelled,  to  handle 
six  tons  twice? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Shea :     Now,  Mr.  Ralston,  1  l)olieve  you  stated  your 
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average  monthly  earnings  for  the  year  1913.  What  has  been 
your  average  earnings  for  the  year  1914,  or  from  January,  say, 
to  December  1st? 

Mr.  Ralston:  During  the  months  I  was  working,  I  think 
m>-  average  would  be  about  $65  or  $68. 

Mr.  Shea :     And  did  you  have  steady  work  all  this  year! 

Mr.  Ralston:  I  was  cut  off  the  board  from  March  25th 
until  June  2nd. 

Mr.  Shea  :  AMiat  do  you  mean  by  cut  off  the  board,  no  work 
for  you  ? 

Mr.  Ralston:  Cut  off  the  tiremen's  extra  board  entirely; 
no  work  for  me. 

Mr.  Shea:  How  many  years'  seniority  have  you  with  that 
company  as  a  fireman? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Six  years,  lacking  about  four  days. 

Mr.  Shea :  When  did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  tonnage 
was  increased  on  these  trains  that  you  referred  to? 

Mr.  Ralston :  I  have  the  time  card  rating  of  June  7th  and 
the  bulletin  ratings  since  then. 

Mr.  Shea:     June  7th,  1914? 

Mr.  Ralston :  Yes,  sir.  The  bulletin  ratings  are  about  Au- 
gust, July  and  AugTist,  and  some  in  June.  The  increase  on  June 
7th,  that  is,  the  bulletin  rating  from  Pueblo  to  Walsenburg,  for 
a  185  class  engine,  the  time  card  rating  on  time  card  number 
111,  was  850  tons.  The  bulletin  rating  was  1,449  tons.  The 
bulletin  came  out  in  August.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  here 
somewhere. 

Mr.  Shea:  What  effect  did  that  have  on  the  fireman,  this 
increase  in  tonnage  from  850  tons  to  1,449  tons?  What  effect 
did  that  liave  upon  tlie  firemen  who  were  actually  working  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Ralston:  It  recjuired  tliem  to  shovel  more  coal,  and 
longer  hours  on  duty. 

Mr.  Shea :  Aside  from  that,  what  effect  did  it  have,  that 
is,  so  far  as  the  number  of  firemen  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany is  cncerned  ?  Did  it  decrease  the  number  of  firemen  or  in- 
crease them? 

Mr.  Ralston:  They  have  about  the  same  number;  the  ton- 
nage lias  increased. 
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Mr.  Slu'u :  Did  it  require  more  Hreincn  or  less  firemen  to 
handle  that  business  between  these  pomts? 

Mr.  Ealston:     Less  firemen. 

Mr.  Shea :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Byrani :  This  new  line  that  you  spoke  of  was  between 
Southern  Junction  and  Walsenburg,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Ealston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  And  the  grade  there  was  reduced  from  one 
and  a  half  to  one  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ealston :  In  places  the  old  line  was  one  and  a  half,  one 
and  a  quarter,  to  two. 

Mr.  Byram:  AVhich  way  does  the  business  move  between 
those  points ;  that  is,  do  you  haul  your  loaded  cars  from  Walsen- 
burg to  Pueblo,  or  from  Walsenburg  to  Southern  Junction? 

Mr.  Ealston:  We  haul  loaded  cars  from  Walsenburg  to 
Pueblo  and  the  empties  south  to  Walsenburg. 

Mr.  Byram:     You  haul  the  loaded  cars  down  hill,  then? 

Mr.  Ealston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  And  it  is  all  down  hill;  that  is,  there  is  no 
adverse  grade  from  AValsenburg? 

Mr.  Ealston:  Practically  all  down  hill;  some  places  it  is 
nearly  level. 

Mr.  Bj'ram:  Formerly  you  used  the  old  line  between  the 
same  points,  did  you  not,  in  hauling  coal  ? 

Mr.  Ealston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  Did  you  have  to  haul  any  of  that  coal  up  hill 
on  the  old  line? 

Mr.  Ealston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:     You  had  to  haul  it  up  hill? 

Mr.  Ealston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byi-am:  So,  now,  you  haul  the  coal  down  hill  where 
you  formerly  hauled  it  up  hill;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Ealston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  Did  you  say  it  took  you  longer  to  make  a 
trii5  from  Walsenburg  to  Southern  Junction  now  than  it  did 
when  you  were  hauling  it  on  the  old  lino? 

Mr.  Ealston:  No,  sir,  I  did  not  say  from  Walsenburg  to 
Southern  Junction. 

Mr.  Byram:  Yon  make  Ix'tter  time  now  tliau  you  did  be- 
fore? 
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Mr.  Ralston:  No, — well,  yes,  I  will  say  we  make  a  little 
bit  better  time,  not  much. 

Mr.  Byram:  So,  in  that  respect,  the  building  of  this  new 
line  has  improved  your  condition? 

Mr.  Ralston :  In  one  respect  it  has,  and  in  another  it  has 
not. 

Mr.  Byram:  In  the  respect  that  it  takes  less  time  to  go 
from  Walsenburg  to  Southern  Junction  than  it  did  before? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  That  is  why,  because  this  is  a  double  track 
road  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :     A  double  track  road. 

Mr.  Byram :     And  the  other  was  single  track? 

Mr.  Ralston:     And  the  other  was  single  track. 

Mr.  Byram :  And  you  haul  your  coal  down  hill  where  you 
formerly  hauled  it  up  hill? 

Mr.  Ralston:  We  formerly  hauled  it  part  of  the  way  up 
hill ;  it  was  up  and  down. 

Mr.  Byram :     But  you  do  not  haul  it  at  all  up  hill,  now? 

Mr.  Ralston:     No. 

Mr.  Byram :     It  is  all  down  hill  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram  :  Does  that  make  it  eas^ier,  to  haul  the  load  do\vn 
hill? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Coming  dowa  hill,  it  is. 

Mr.  Byram:     That  is  the  way  the  loads  go? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sii*. 

Mr.  Byram:     And  the  empties  go  in  the  other  direction? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  You  spoke  of  seniority  or  promotion  being 
slower  now  than  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :     That  is  the  fact,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  And  you  ascribe  that  to  what  cause,  why  do 
you  think  promotion  is  slower  now  than  it  was  foi'merly? 

Mr.  Ralston:  Because  we  have  so  many  engineers  pro- 
moted ahead  of  me.  We  had  twenty  engineers  who  were  never 
placed  on  the  seniority  list,  last  summer. 
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Mr.  Byram :  Then  tlu'sc  men  liold  their  seniority  ahead  of 
you  ? 

Mr.  Kalston:     Yes,  sir. 

JMr.  Byram :  AVhat  would  give  you  a  change  to  promotion, 
in  what  way  can  you  secure  promotion!  To  take  one  of  those 
better  positions  when  somebody  leaves  the  service! 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  And  might  it  not  be  that  your  promotion  is 
slower  because  these  men  stick  closer  to  their  jobs  than  they 
used  to,  not  so  many  men  leave  the  service  on  these  better  posi- 
tions that  you  are  anxious  to  get? 

Mr.  Ralston:     That  might  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Byram:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Mr.  Ralston,  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
physical  examinations  to  which  engineers  and  firemen  are  sub- 
jected. Do  you  want  to  have  it  understood,  that  every  ailment, 
on  account  of  which  a  man  may  be  retired,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  occupation  of  fireman  or  engineer! 

Mr.  Ralston :     I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Do  you  want  to  have  it  understood  that  every 
ailment,  on  account  of  which  a  man  may  be  retired,  is  to  be 
traced  to  your  occuijation  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :     No,  not  exactly. 

Mr.  Nagel:  In  other  words,  if  your  eye  sight  fails,  that 
may  be  the  result  of  the  emplo>mient,  or  it  may  be  attributed  to 
some  physical  ailment  of  whieli  the  failing  eyes  are  only  a 
sjanptom '! 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  men  are  re- 
tired as  the  result  of  these  examinations  ? 

Mr.  Ralston :     I  do  not. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Do  you  think  the  ])ereentage  is  large  enough 
to  account  for  the  very  fine  apiK-arance  of  the  Avitnesses  wlio 
have  appeared  bef oi'e  us  ! 

Mr.  Ralston :     "Well,  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Do  you  think  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
are  fairly  representative  of  the  whole  force! 

Mr.  Ralston :    I  do. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Do  you  know  where  most  of  the  firemen  come 
from!     Do  they  come  from  farms! 
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Mr.  Ealston:  Most  of  tliom  out  there,  I  believe,  have  come 
from  farms. 

Mr.  Nagel:     Did  you  come  from  a  farm? 

Mr.  Ralston :     I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm. 

Mr.  Nagel:     Are  you  sorry  you  left  it! 

Mr.  Ealston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:     Anything  to  pi-event  your  going  back? 

Mr.  Ralston :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:     What  is  the  trouble? 

Mr.  Ralston :     I  haven't  got  the  farm  to  go  to. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Well,  there  is  a  way  of  getting  a  farm  Avithout 
owTiing  it  at  the  time  you  go.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  is  your  ambi- 
tion to  become  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  And  you  want  to  be  an  engineer  because  you 
love  the  game? 

Ml'.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Ralston,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
it  was  in  April  last  that  you  were  reduced? 

Mr.  Ralston :     March  tlio  25th. 

Mr.  Sheean:     March  25th,  1914? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Until  June  2nd. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Until  Jnne  2nd  ? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  tonnage  rating,  then,  about  which  Mr. 
Shea  asked  you,  was  not  changed  until  July  last,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Ralston:  The  tonnage  rating  remained  the  same  on 
the  time  card,  but  it  was  changed  by  bulletin. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  at  the  time  tliat  you  were  displaced  in 
March  last  the  tonnage  rating  was  just  the  same  as  it  had  been 
for  a  long  time  before  that? 

Mr.  Ralston :     I  believe  it  has  been  the  same. 

Mr.  Sheean:  For  a  long  time  before  that;  it  was  not  due 
to  any  change  in  tonnage  rating-  that  you  were  dro]3ped  back 
at  that  time,  ])ut  from  older  men  exercising  their  seniority. 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Of  limiting  the  board  in  size? 

Mr.  Ralston :     And  the  increase  in  the  new  passenger  en- 
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gines  cut  out  the  (louhlc-hoadiug  of  passenger  trains  and  set 
the  men  back. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Yes;  and  in  that  way  the  exercise  of  the 
seniority  rights  had  cut  the  size  of  the  board,  reduced  the  board? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  in  March  last,  without  any  change 
in  the  tonnage  rating  for  a  long  time  prior  to  that,  you  were 
dropped  back  or  dropped  out,  practically? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Then  you  were  taken  back  in  June,  1914? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  July,  1914,  they  changed  the  tonnage 
rating  ? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  you  came  back  into  service  about  the 
time  that  the  tonnage  rating  was  changed  on  the  same  engines? 

Mr.  Ralston:  The  increase  in  Inisiness;  the  business 
])icked  up. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  it  happened  there  that  the  increase  in 
tonnage  rating  and  the  increase  in  business  and  the  increased 
employment  all  came  together,  i^ractically? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  was  not  a  case  of  the  men  dropping  off 
when  the  tonnage  rating  went  up,  but  the  number  of  men  and 
the  tonnage  rating  both  went  up  at  about  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  your  case! 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Shea:  Just  one  more  question.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  said  about  the  loads  hauled.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
an  engine  can  be  overloaded  by  simiily  hauling  emptj^  cars? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shea:  Well,  is  it  not  just  as  hard  for  a  fireman  to 
])ull  a  loaded  train  of  empty  cars  as  it  is  a  train  of 'loaded  cars? 

Mr.  Ralston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shea:  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  fire- 
man, does  it? 

Mr.  Ralston:     No  difference,  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Shea :     Now,  Mr.  Ralston,  when  you  were  laid  off  in 
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March,  were  there  any  other  firemen  laid  oft'  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Ealston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shea :     How  many  ? 

Mr.  Ealston :     I  should  judge,  about  fifteen. 

Mr.  Shea:  When  you  were  restored  in  June,  were  all  of 
the  other  firemen  that  were  laid  off  restored  to  service? 

Mr.  Ealston:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shea:     All  of  them? 

Mr.  Ealston:     Yes. 

Mr.  Shea:  And  about  that  time,  or  shortly  afterwards, 
they  increased  the  tonnage  on  these  trains  ? 

Mr.  Ealston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shea :  If  they  had  not  increased  the  tonnage  on  these 
trains,  it  would  have  given  more  work  to  those  firemen,  or 
there  would  have  been  an  opportunity  to  hire  more  firemen, 
would  there  not? 

Mr.  Ealston:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shea:     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman :     We  will  take  a  recess  now  until  2 :30. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:.30  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  recess  was  taken 
until  2:30  o'clock  P.  M.) 

After  Eeces.s. 

Mr.  Carter:     Mr.  Kane. 

L.  J.  KANE  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

DIEECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter :     State  your  name  and  place  of  residence. 
Mr.  Kane :     L.  J.  Kane ;  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Carter:     What  is  your  present  employment? 
Mr.  Kane:     Locomotive  fireman. 
Mr.  Carter:     By  what  road  are  you  employed? 
Mr.  Kane:     Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 
Mr.  Carter:     On  what  division? 

Mr.  Kane :     On  the  West  Hastings  and  Dakota  Division. 
Mr.  Carter:     Have  larger  engines  been  introduced  on  the 
division  on  which  you  are  employed? 
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Mr.  Kane:  'I'licy  have  Iwcn,  tliri'c  (lilTcrciit  tiiiu's  since  1 
luive  been  tlu'ic. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  l)rii'Hy,  and  in  a  i)lain  way  so  they  car 
hear  it,  state  how  tlFe  jjower  lias  been  cliaiis'ed  during  the  period 
that  you  liave  been  working  there. 

IVFr.  Kane:  When  1  first  started  there  they  had  a  10-wheel 
engine,  weighing  about  8(),0()n  pounds  on  drivers.  Then,  they  got 
a  Praii'ie  type  engine  weighing  152,000  i)Ounds;  and  then  a  Con- 
solidation engine  weighing  about  190,000  pounds.  Now,  they 
have  the  Mikados  weighing  216,500. 

Mr.  Carter:  In  what  length  of  time  has  this  transition 
from  the  small  engine  to  the  large  engine  taken  place,  how  many 
years  ? 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  about  two  years  was  the  first  one,  and 
tlien  about  eighteen  months  for  the  two  others. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  in  the  seven  years  that  you  have  been 
employed  on  this  division,  all  these  changes  in  motive  powei- 
have  taken  i)lace? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Have  you  noticed  an  increase  in  tonnage  with 
this  increase  in  power  of  locomotives  ? 
Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  aliont  how  this 
tonnage  has  increased? 

Mr.  Kane:  Why,  the  tonnage  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  division,  but  the  lowest  increase  has  been  400  tons,  and  the 
largest  has  been  1,200  tons. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  increase  in 
tonnage  on  the  seniority,  on  the  promotion,  and  on  the  emjiloy- 
ment  of  firemen? 

Mr.  Kane:  Why,  it  takes  fewer  men  to  do  the  work  than 
it  formerly  did. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  many  firemen  are  there  now  on  your 
seniority  list  that  are  older  than  you,  including  demoted  engi- 
neers ? 

Mr.  Kane:     Between  20  and  25. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  you  have  been  thei'e  seven  years! 
Mr.  Kane:,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  it  will  be  some  time  before  you 
rnn  a  regular  engine? 
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Mr.  Kane:     It  will  be  ten  or  twelve  years,  at  least. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  the  theory  that  used  to  be  advanced 
that  part  of  your  pay  was  your  prospect  for  running  a  locomo- 
tive, has  been  exploded,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  If,  formerly,  firemen  were  partially  paid  for 
their  duties  by  the  prospects  of  earlj-  promotion,  and  now  they 
know  that  promotion  will  be  long  delayed,  then  if  this  theory  of 
the  railroads  is  correct,  have  they  not  reduced  the  wages  of 
firemen  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Promotion  is  very  much  slower,  is  it  not,  with 
the  advent  of  the  increased  tonnage,  than  it  was  before  ? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  it  not  take  a  large  corps  of  engineers  to 
handle  the  traffic  when  the  engines  were  small  and  the  tonnage 
was  small? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  with  large  engines  and  heavy  tonnage, 
the  number  of  engineers  required  to  perform  the  same  work,  is 
a  great  deal  less? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  As  the  number  of  engineers  decrease,  then 
the  prospects  of  a  fireman  to  be  promoted,  also  decrease? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  many  firemen  have  been  laid  off  on  your 
seniority'  district? 

Mr.  Kane :     About  28  or  30. 

Mr.  Carter:  If,  by  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  trains, 
firemen  have  been  set  back  in  their  employment,  or  had  their 
promotion  greatly  delayed,  do  you  believe  they  should  be  com- 
pensated by  higher  rates  of  pay? 

Mr.  Kane :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Where  increased  tonnage  has  reduced  the 
speed  of  trains  to  less  than  ten  miles  per  hour,  so  that  firemen 
are  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  instead  of  a  mileage  basis,  is  the 
effect  not  to  actually  decrease  the  wages  or  earning  capacity  of 
the  firemen? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     ^Ylien  you  are  working  on  an  hourly  basis,  you 
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liave  uo  opportunity  to  earn  higher  wages  than  the  rate  per 
hour  named  in  the  schedule,  have  j'ou? 

Mr.  Kane :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  On  the  hourly  basis  you  cannot  earn  good 
wages  without  making  excessive  hours  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Wlien  an  engine  is  new,  does  it  burn  less  coal 
than  when  it  becomes  old  or  in  bad  mechanical  condition  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Will  you  explain  how  an  engine  becomes  de- 
fective with  mileage;  for  instance,  here  is  a  locomotive  that  has 
only  made  a  few  himdred  miles,  what  is  the  difference  in  the 
mechanical  condition  of  that  locomotive  and  one  which  has  made 
a  considerable  number  of  thousands  of  miles! 

Mr.  Kane :     Well,  the  boiler  becomes  weaker. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  is  that,  now? 

Mr.  Kane :  The  boiler  becomes  weaker  and  is  apt  to  leak, 
and  the  front  end  arrangements  get  out  of  place.  Takes  a  stronger 
draft  and  takes  more  coal. 

Mr.  Carter:     Does  scale  form  on  the  flues? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  What  is  the  effect  of  scale  on  the  flues  in  a  loco- 
motive boiler! 

Mr.  Kane :     Why,  it  shuts  off  the  draft. 

Mr.  Carter:     It  acts  as  an  insulator,  does  it? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Does  this  white  scale  formed  around  the  out- 
side of  a  flue  prevent  the  heat  passing  through  the  flue  and  be- 
ing communicated  to  the  water — is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  about  the  valves  blowing? 

Mr.  Kane:  The  valves  blow  and  then  the  cylinder  will  be 
worn  out;  making  a  larger  cylinder. 

Mr.  Carter:     Generally  a  bad  mechanical  condition? 

Mr.  Kane:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Ts  it  not  necessary,  in  railroad  practice,  to 
use  engines  until  they  do  become  in  this  condition,  before  general 
shipping? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter:  You  do  not  complam  that  this  is  a  fact,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Kane:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  recognize  it  as  being  necessary  in  rail- 
road practice! 

Mr.  Carter:  Any  new  engine  burns  less  coal  than  an  old 
engine  f 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Even  though  it  be  equipped  with  a  super- 
heater! 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  anything  aboiit  these  super- 
heaters! 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Tell  us  about  them. 

Mr.  Kane:  Whj,  I  fired  a  superheater  probably  five 
months.  Of  course  the  engines  out  there  are  all  new,  prac- 
tically new — superheaters — and  when  they  begin  to  get  run  do^vn 
a  little  bit  the  superheater  pipes  and  other  arrangements  in 
the  front  end  get  leaky  and  get  out  of  order,  they  are  as  bad, 
if  not  worse,  than  the  saturated  engine. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  not  a  fact,  if  a  locomotive,  while  being 
overhauled,  has  a  superheater  placed  in  that  boiler,  that  the 
heating  surface,  so  far  as  the  steam  making  heating  surface  is 
concerned,  is  reduced? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  fireman  depends,  to 
a  large  extent,  on  the  great  area  of  the  heating  surface,  in  order 
to  make  steam? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then,  if  we  take  out  a  large  number  of  small 
pipes,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  small  number  of  larger  pipes, 
does  that  not  reduce  the  area  of  the  heating  surface? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  ordinarily  would  reduce  the  steaming 
capacity  of  that  locomotive,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kane:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  When  in  these  larger  types,  superheater  units 
are  inserted,  does  not  that  tend  to  obstruct  the  draft  and  cause 
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an  accumulation  of  fiiidtTs  aiul  aslu^s  around  those  superheater 
units? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  on  the  road  sometimes  after  leaving  a 
terminal,  this  occurs,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  What  is  the  eft'ect  on  the  steaming  of  the  loco- 
motive? 

Mr.  Kane :  AVell,  the  tire  does  not  burn  as  good  as  it  ought 
to,  and  you  have  to  crowd  it  more,  you  have  to  stand  and  watch 
it  more  than  you  otherwise  would. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  draft  is  obstructed  by  this  accumulation 
of  cinders  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Supposing,  in  a  superheater,  head  leaks  occur 
there  and  the  steam  gets  in  the  front  end,  does  it  reduce  the 
vacuum  there  to  the  extent  that  the  draft  is  diminished? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Therefore,  superheaters  may  be  disadvantage- 
ous at  times,  so  far  as  the  fireman  is  concerned;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Do  you  know  anything  about  passenger  firing? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Is  it  hard  work? 

Mr.  Kane:     On  the  majority  of  the  runs  it  is,  yes. 

Mr.  Carter :  "\Aniere  they  have  these  big  engines  is  it  hard 
work? 

Mr.  Kane:  Yes,  sir;  and  on  the  small  engines,  also.  A 
small  engine  is  the  hardest  work,  usually. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  mean  to  say  the  small  engines  are  not  as 
able  to  pull  the  number  of  coaches  assigned  to  them  as  the  larger 
engines  are;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kane :  And  the  division  is  longer,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  engine  smaller,  and  they  haul  nearly  as  many  cars  as  they 
do  on  the  other  ones. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  ever  done  any  hostling? 

Mr.  Kane :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  have  heard  the  duties  of  hostlers  de- 
scribed here;  are  those  about  the  duties  you  performed? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir,  about  the  same. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Does  the  Milwaukee  road  employ  experts,  or 
so  called  experts  to  do  their  liostling!  I  mean  by  that,  do  they 
require  their  hostling  to  be  done  by  engineers  and  tiremeni 

Mr.  Kane :  Our  schedule  calls  for  hostling  positions,  when 
they  are  filled  by  bulletin,  that  it  will  be  an  engineer  or  fireman 
with  three  or  more  years'  experience. 

Mr.  Carter:     Three  or  more  years'  experience? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  believe  it  is  advisable,  for  the  safety 
of  the  public,  for  the  safety  of  engineers  and  firemen,  and  for 
the  interest  of  the  railroad,  to  have  experienced  men  as  hostlers? 

Mr.  Kane :     I  certainly  do,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  pay  do  you  receive  as  a  hostler? 

Mr.  Kane :     $3.30  for  twelve  hours '  work. 

Mr.  Carter:     $3.30  for  twelve  hours'  work? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Tliat  is  not  very  much  wages,  either,  it  is? 

Mr.  Kane :     No. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  much  is  that  an  hour?     I  cannot  figure? 

Mr.  Kane :     About  27  cents. 

Mr.  Carter:     About  27  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Will  you  describe  the  difference  between  a 
roundhouse  hostler  and  a  road  hostler? 

Mr.  Kane :  Well,  a  roundhouse  hostler,  as  we  have  it,  takes 
the  engines  to  and  from  the  roundhouse,  that  is,  from  the  coal 
shed  or  wherever  they  are  left,  up  to  the  roundhouse,  and  then 
takes  them  out  again;  and  a  road  hostler,  as  we  have  them, 
takes  the  engines  out  on  the  main  line,  passenger  engines  do'wai 
to  the  passenger  station,  or  sqmething  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  believe  a  hostler  who  is  permitted  to 
handle  the  engine  on  the  main  line,  should  be  qualified  as  an 
engineer  ? 

Mr.  Kane:  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  be,  on  the  road  wliere  I 
am. 

Mr.  Carter:  Your  road  is  advanced,  perhaps,  further  than 
some  other  roads  in  the  "Safety  First"  movement? 

Mr.  Kane :  It  has  always  been  that  way  ever  since  I  have 
been  there. 
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Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  know  of  accidents  which  have  occurred 
because  incompetent  men  bandied  engines  as  hostlers'? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  meals 
and  room  rent  and  clothing,  and  such  as  that,  and  the  increases 
thereof  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Briefly,  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Kane :  Meals  have  increased  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  well,  from  about  five  to  ten,  and  in  some  places  fifteen 
cents  a  meal. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  about  your  room  rent? 

Mr.  Kane :     My  room  rent  has  increased. 

Mr.  Carter:     Wliat  about  your  clothing! 

Mr.  Kane:  Clothing  has  increased,  especially  gloves  and 
overalls. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  a  family! 

Mr.  Kane:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  are  your  wages,  say  for  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Kane :  From  July  1st,  1913,  to  July  1st  of  this  year, 
it  averaged  $89  and  some  cents. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  know  how  much  it  averaged  the  year 
before  that! 

Mr.  Kane:     I  will  see  (Referring  to  paper).    $80.78. 

Mr.  Carter :  Did  you  have  to  burn  more  coal  during  this 
last  year  on  these  larger  engines,  per  dollar  earned,  than  on 
the  smaller  engines? 

Mr.  Kane :     Well,  a  little  bit,  I  believe,  yes. 

Mr.  Carter :  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  on  the  same  type  of  loco- 
motive, and  in  the  same  mechanical  condition,  that  the  increase 
in  tractive  power  is  a  true  index  to  the  increase  in  coal  that 
should  be  consumed  in  order  to  develop  that  tractive  power? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  We  understand,  of  course,  that  some  engines 
develop  a  higher  tractive  power  from  the  same  amount  of  coal 
consumed,  than  other  engines,  but  when  engines  are  of  the  same 
typo,  is  not  the  increase  in  tractive  power  or  weight  on  drivers 
approximately  a  tri;e  index  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  hauled 
and  the  amount  of  coal  consumed! 

Mr.  Kane:    Yes,  sir. 
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CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  always  worked  on  this  same  divi- 
sion of  the  Milwaukee  road? 

Mr.  Kane:  I  started  here  in  the  Chicago  terminal  and 
worked  from  January  7th  to  August  3rd,  1907,  when  I  trans- 
ferred to  that  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  August,  1907,  you  went  out  to  that 
division  as  a  fireman? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  seniority  rights  on  that  division 
include  branches,  do  they? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  lines  as  far  as  Mobridge? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir;   west  of  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Sheean:     West  of  Aberdeen? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Did  you  have  any  opportunity  to  transfer  to 
the  new  line,  Mobridge,  west? 

Mr.  Kane :     That  is  when  I  transferred  to  where  I  am  now? 

Mr.  Sheean:     No;   since  then. 

Mr.  Kane:     Since  that  time? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  I  had  once,  about  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Has  there  been  any  change  at  all  in  the 
grade  or  aligiunent  of  this  division  during  the  time  you  speak 
of  of  the  change  of  tonnage? 

Mr.  Kane :     Why,  a  little  bit ;  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  about  when  were  those  changes  made, 
and  what  were  they? 

Mr.  Kane:  Why,  they  changed,  on  the  west  end  between 
Aberdeen  and  Mobridge,  they  changed  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  of  track,  cut  down  the  grade  considerable.  I  don't  know 
the  exact  amount  they  cut  down. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Was  that  the  ruling  grade  on  that  division? 

Mr.  Kane:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  following  the  reduction  of  that  grade,  a 
change  in  the  tonnage  rating  was  made  over  the  division? 

Mr.  Kane:  Yes,  sir;  they  changed  engines  about  that 
time,  changed  power. 
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Mr.  Sliocan:     Changed  from  what  to  what,  in  eng-ines? 

Mr.  Kane:  They  changed  i'roni  tlie  small  10-wheel  engines 
to  the  Prairie  type. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  is  the  rate  of  i)ay  on  that  lO-whee! 
engine? 

Mr.  Kane:     Now? 

Mr.  Sheean:    Yes. 

Mr.  Kane:     $3.10  on  freight. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Kane :     !);3.10  on  freight. 

Mr.  Sheean:  $3.10.  Are  there  some  of  the  small  ten- 
wheelers  there  still! 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  many? 

Mr.  Kane:  In  liranch  line  service.  They  have  two  in 
regular  hranch  line  service;  one  or  two  extra  engines  there 
besides  those. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  how  long  are  these  branches? 

Mr.  Kane:  The  branch  north  of  Aberdeen,  sixty-four 
miles.  The  branch  from  Roscoe  to  Linton  is  seventy-six  miles. 
From  Roscoe  to  Orient,  forty  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  many  Prairie  tyjie  engines  were  sub- 
stituted there  for  the  ten-wheelers? 

Mr.  Kane:     W^ell,  they  had  about  ten,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  wlien  was  that  change  made? 

Mr.  Kane:     In  the  fall  of  11)09. 

Mr.  Sheean:     rsing  the  Prairie  type? 

Mr.  Kane:  No,  not  all;  just  on  the  west,  l)etween  Aberdeen 
and  Mobridge  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  that  time? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  when  were  they  put  on  the  other  part 
of  the  division,  or  did  they  ever  ])ut  them  on  that  part  of  the 
division  :' 

Mr.  Kane:  Yes,  they  put  them  between  Aberdeen  and 
Mitchell,  I  think,  the  latter  part  of  the  next  winter — no,  about 
1911,  I  believe  they  put  them  down  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:     1911? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  have  those  been  entirely  replaced,  tlie 
Prairie  type,  on  that  division? 

Mr.  Kane:     All  but  one.     We  have  one  on  way  freiglit. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Are  there  any  Consolidations  there  now? 

Mr.  Kane:     Not  in  road  service.     One  in  yard. 

Mr.  Sheean:     One  in  yard? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  wlien  weic  the  Mikados  put  on? 

Mr.  Kane :     Some  time  in  the  summer  of  1912. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     How  many  ? 

Mr.  Kane:  I  believe  they  put  on — I  cannot  say  the  exact 
number,  but  I  believe  that  fall  they  ran  about  nine. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  many  are  there  now? 

Mr.  Kane :     They  are  running  six  regularly. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Running  six!  ■ 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Are  the  six  that  ai-e  running  there  now  the 
same  weight  on  drivers  as  the  nine  that  were  put  on  in  1912! 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir,  the  same  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  same  engine? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     All  superheated,  are  they? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     All  the  same  type  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

J\Ir.  Sheean :  When  did  this  part  of  the  Milwaukee  Line  be- 
come part  of  the  Trans-Continental  System  ? 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  when  the  line  was  completed  througli  to 
the  Coast.     I  don't  know  the  exact  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  when? 

Mr.  Kane:  Why,  I  cannot  say,  maybe  three  or  four  years 
ago.     T  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  it  was  shortly  after  the  comiiletion  of 
that  line  that  the  Mikado  type  of  engine  was  put  into  operation 
there? 

Mr.  Kane:  No,  the  Consolidated  engines  came  about  that 
time,  or  a  little  after  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  how  long  were  the  Consolidations  used 
there? 

Mr.  Kane:     Around  about  two  vears. 
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Mr.  Shoean  :  Tlie  Consolidations  were  what  weight  on  driv- 
ers about? 

Mr.  Kane :     Ahont  189,0C(»  pounds. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  tlie  Mikados  were  about  215,000  or  21G,- 
000  along  in  there? 

Mr.  Kane:     216,500. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  (Consolidations  were  saturated,  were 
they? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  Mikados  are  all  superheaters! 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  since  the  Mikados  were  put  on,  the  nine 
of  them  i)ut  on  in  1912,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  hauling  of  mate- 
rials for  new  construction  on  the  west  part  of  the  line,  has  mate- 
rially fallen  off  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     Why,  to  some  extent,  I  believe  it  has,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Isn't  it  also  true  that  the  traffic  there  at  the 
present  time,  when  they  are  using  the  six  Mikado  engines  instead 
of  nine,  that  they  used  back  in  1912,  is  about  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  the  number  of  engines  of  those  two  periods  bear  to  each 
other? 

Mr.  Kane:     You  mean  the  volume  of  business  there? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Kane:  AVell,  when  the  nine  came  there,  it  was  during 
the  fall,  in  the  stock  and  grain  rush.  They  remained  only  six  or 
seven  months.    Then  they  cut  them  down  to  al)out  six. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  are  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  traf- 
fic there  at  different  times  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Kane :  "We  have  the  stock  and  grain  in  the  fall  and,  the 
rest  of  the  time,  unless  it  is  extremely  cold  weather  in  the  winter, 
it  is  about  noi-mal. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  long  does  this  stock  and  grain  movement 
continue  ordinarily  there? 

Mr.  Kane :  Sometimes  three  months,  sometimes  four  or  five 
— about  five  months  I  guess  it  is. 

Mr.  Sheean :  "When  was  it  that  these  twenty  or  thirty  fire- 
men were  laid  off  on  this  division? 

Mr.  Kane :  They  have  been  laid  oft"  all  this  year,  from  time 
to  time.  Some  of  them  would  get  back  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
then  they  would  be  laid  off  again. 
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Mr.  Sheean :     That  is,  they  were  dropped  from  the  extra  listf 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir,  put  on  what  we  call  the  reserve  list. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  that  reserve  list,  as  you  have  it  there  on 
the  Milwaukee,  in  case  they  are  available,  when  neither  regular 
men  nor  extra  men  are  available,  they  get  tlie  run. 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  by  keeping  the  company  advised  of  their 
whereabouts,  if  they  see  fit  to  move  from  one  part  to  the  other  of 
the  country,  so  that  they  may  be  sent  for  if  business  does  pick 
up,  they  do  not  lose  their  seniority  rights? 

Mr.  Kane:  They  do  not,  if  they  are  given  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence before  they  go. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  practice  is  to  give  them  any  leave  of  ab- 
sence that  they  may  want,  if  they  go  on  the  reserve  list! 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  a  letter  written,  if  they  are  on  the  resem^e 
list,  giving  them  a  reasonable  time  to  get  back,  if  they  want  the 
work? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  practice  has  obtained  on  the  Milwaukee 
for  a  great  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Kane :     It  has  for  th-e  last  four  or  five  years,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  far  as  this  reserve  list  or  extra  board  is 
concerned,  the  size  of  that  board  is  fixed  and  regulated  by  the 
men  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     Not  entirely,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  cutting  of  it,  or  reduction  of  it  is  regulated 
by  the  men,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Sheean :     To  what  extent ! 

Mr.  Kane :  If  you  want  the  extra  list  cut,  the  roundhouse 
foreman  generally  has  as  much  to  say  about  it  as  the  men,  and 
if  he  thinks  they  need  more  men  tliau  the  men  are  asking  for,  he 
will  leave  them  on  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  in  the  first  instance,  the  complaint,  if 
there  is  a  complaint,  about  the  size  of  the  Board,  is  because  the 
men  think  the  board  is  too  large,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Kane :  Well,  if  you  have  got  too  many  men  ou  the  extra 
list,  no  one  can  make  a  living  there. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  The  fact  is,  if  any  complaints  are  made  by  the 
men,  tlie  complaint  is  that  the  extra  list  is  too  large? 

Mr.  Kane:     Why  at  times,  yes. 

Mr.  Slieean :  And  any  cut  in  the  extra  list  is  ordinarily  upon 
the  request  of  the  men  who  are  on  that  extra  list? 

Mr.  Kane:  AVliy,  they  don't  always  do  it.  The  roundhouse 
force  docs  it  at  times. 

Mr.  Slieean:  But,  j>-cnerally,  the  practice  is  that  the  extra 
list  is  not  cut  unless  the  men  re<iuest  it  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     AVhy,  as  a  rule,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  when  the  list  is  cut  at  the  request  of 
the  men,  the  youngest  man  on  that  list  drops  off  into  the  so-called 
reserve  list? 

Mr.  Kane:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  running  first 
in  and  first  out,  if  they  are  on  the  reserve  list? 

Mr.  Kane:  The  oldest  man  on  the  reserve  list  gets  the 
work  if  he  is  available. 

Mr.  Sheean :     If  he  is  available? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  seniority 
on  any  of  the  other  divisions,  other  than  this  division  you 'are 
talking  about? 

Mr.  Kane :     No. 

The  Chairman:  The  witness  will  please  speak,  instead  of 
shaking  his  head,  because  the  stenographer  cannot  get  that. 

Mr.  Kane :     All  right. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Under  the  practice  which  is  in  vogue,  by  which 
seniority  is  limited  to  certain  territory,  it  may  be  that  the  men 
upon  a  particular  seniority  district  will  serve  as  firemen  a  much 
longer  time  than  firemen  may  serve  on  an  adjoining  district? 

Mr.  Kane :     Why,  to  some  extent,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  promotion  may  be  much  more  rapid 
on  one  district  than  on  another  district? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  yet  the  arrangement  of  seniority  by  dis- 
tricts is  an  arrangement  that  has  been  built  up  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  men? 

Mr.  Kane :  I  presume  so.  It  was  in  effect  when  I  started  to 
work. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  The  fact  of  the  length  of  time  that  it  may 
take  on  one  district  before  a  fireman  on  that  district  will  become 
an  engineer,  gives  no  index  as  to  how  long  it  may  take  on  another 
district  of  that  same  railroad? 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  it  is  about  general,  all  over  the  system 
now,  as  far  ag  I  know. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Have  you  any  knowledge  at  all  as  to  the  condi- 
tions on  any  other  district? 

Mr.  Kane :  Well,  on  the  connecting  divisions  there,  where 
I  am,  there  are  men  working  from  Montevideo  to  Aberdeen  who 
have  been  there  eight  or  nine  years  firing.  Some  men  who  have 
been  six  or  seven  years  there  are  firing  freight. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Are  firing  freight  ? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  long  ago  was  it  that  you  might  have  ex- 
ercised your  rights  to  transfer  to  the  other  part  of  this  division 
than  where  you  now  work? 

Mr.  Kane :     Do  you  mean  to  the  new  line  ? 

Mr.  Sheean :     To  the  new  line  at  Mobridge. 

Mr.  Kane :  Oh,  maybe  1909,  maybe  1910.  I  can't  say  for  a 
certainty  whether  I  could  have  gone  there  or  not,  but  that  is  just 
my  opinion  that  I  might  have. 

Mr.  Sheean :     On  what  run  were  you  working  this  last  year? 

Mr.  Kane :  I  have  been  on  freight  and  passenger  and  switch 
engine  and  hostling. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  you  gave  the  average  earnings  from 
July  to  July,  1913  to  1914,  at  $89  per  month,  how  many  days  did 
you  lay  off  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Kane:  I  was  off  about  twenty  days;  that  is,  laid  off 
myself  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  passenger  runs  did  you  have  at  that 
time,  or,  did  you  run  on? 

Mr.  Kane :  I  was  on  what  we  call  tlie  South  run,  Aberdeen 
to  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Sheean :     What  is  the  distance  there? 
Mr.  Kane:     129  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  on  what  train  or  trains  did  you  run 
there? 

Mr.  Kane:  Why,  on  both;  106  and  101  was  the  day  run; 
and  104  and  103  is  the  night  run.    I  was  mostly  on  104  and  101. 
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Mr.  Siiccaii:      Wliat  is  Uic  length  of  liiUL'  on  tliose  runs? 
Mr.    Kiinc :     Four    liours    and    twenty-five    minutes    going 
down  on  KKJ;  and  four  hours  and  fifty  minutes  coining  up  on 
10]. 

Ml'.  Sheean :     AVliat  do  the  runs  pay  the  fireman  per  run? 

Mr.  Kane:     That  is,  per  round  trip? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  take  the  round  trip,  if  you  have  tliat  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Kane:     $;!.81,  or  82  cents. 

Mr.  Sheean :     A  round  trip  f 

Mr.  Kane :     No,  $6.82.    $3.41  one  way. 

Mr.  Sheean:     $3.41  one  way? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     $6.82  for  the  lound  trip.' 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Is  the  actual  running  time  four  hours  and 
twenty-five  minutes  one  way,  for  which  you  were  paid  $3.41  ? 

Ml-.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  running  time  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion is  four  hours  and  fifty  minutes? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  other  runs  were  you  on  during  this 
time? 

Mr.  Kane :  Well,  I  was  on  the  west  end  run  a  few  trips, 
just  got  it  extra.  I  wasn't  holding  it  regularly.  And  I  was 
on  the  north — 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Just  let  me  know  what  that  trip  is,  between 
what  points? 

Mr.  Kane:     Aberdeen  and  Mol)ridge. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  the  distance? 

Mr.  Kane:     98  miles. 

Mr.  Slieean:     AVhat  is  the  time? 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  fifteen  is  two  hours  and  thirty-seven 
minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Two  liours  and  thirty-seven  minutes? 

Mr.  Kane:  Yes.  Seventeen  is  two  hours  and  forty-eight 
minutes,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  were  you  i)aid  for  that  run? 

Mr.  Kane :     $3.10. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Let's  see,  the  $3.10  is  the  100  miles  or  less, 
10  hours  or  less? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  actual  miles  there  is  98,  and  the  running- 
time,  in  one  case,  two  hours  and  thirty-seven  minutes,  and  in 
the  other  two  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes? 

Mr.  Kane:  Yes,  and  then  we  catch  the  local,  too;  that  is, 
three  hours  and  fifty  minutes  both  ways. 

Mr.  Sheean :     The  local  is  three  hours  and  fifty  minutes  ? 

Ml".  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  on  that  run  made  in  three  hours  and 
fifty  minutes,  the  pay  is  also  $3.10? 

Mr.  Kane :  Yes,  sir,  that  is,  if  they  have  that  same  class 
of  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVhat  othei-  runs  have  you  been  on  there 
during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Kane:  I  was  on  the  L-2  Mikado  freight  engines, 
Aberdeen  to  Mobridge. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  was  in  through  freight  service  there? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  time  between  those  terminals  would 
vary,  I  suppose,  on  different  trips! 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Within  about  what  limits? 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  I  was  on  there  last  fall,  it  was  during 
the  stock  movement. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Kane :     During  the  stock  movement. 

Mr.  Sheean:     During  the  stock  movement? 

Mr.  Kane:  Yes,  sir.  The  trains  are  gotten  over  the  road 
a  whole  lot  quicker  and  better  during  that  time,  than  they  are 
other  times. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  wliat  lime  would  it  ordinarily  take  on 
the  stock  run  there? 

Mr.  Kane :     About  four  hours  coming  east. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Four  hours  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Then  you  would  go  back  light,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Kane :     Not  always. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  sometimes? 
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Mr.  Kaue :  I  was  on  there  iibout  two  and  a  half  or  nearly 
three  months,  and  I  think  we  went  back  light  about  twice. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Going  back  about  what  time  would  it  take 
you?    Did  you  have  mostly  empties  going  back? 

Mr.  Kane :      Not  always. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  what  would  the  time  be  going  back? 

Mr.  Kane:  The  average  time  going  west  would  be,  I 
should  think,  between  seven  and  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  on  the  east  bound  trij),  made  in  about 
four  hours,  what  was  the  pay  on  that? 

Mr.  Kane :     Three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  also  is  the  100  miles  or  less,  10  hours  or 
less? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  that  particular  run  tlie  liours  would  be 
four,  and  the  miles  would  be  ninety-eight? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  other  runs  have  you  had  there  during 
the  last  year? 

Mr.  Kane:  "Why,  I  have  been  on  a  switch  engine  a  little 
bit,  not  very  much.    I  have  been  despatching,  that  is,  hostling. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  at  what  point  were  you  hostler? 

Mr.  Kane:     Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Aberdeen? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  many  hostlers  or  despatchers  were  there 
at  Aberdeen! 

Mr.  Kane:     At  that  time  there  were  three. 

Mr.  Shean :     What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Kane :  At  that  time  there  were  three,  nights,  and  there 
were  engine  handlers  on,  days. 

Mr.  Shean:  Just  tell  us  what  the  engine  handlers  did, 
what  the  difference  between  an  engine  despatcher  and  an  engine 
handler  on  the  Milwaukee  is  ? 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  an  engine  despatcher  is  one  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  the  enginemen,  an  engineer  or  fireman;  and  an 
engine  handler  is  one  who  has  worked  up  through  the  shop. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  Aberdeen,  the  practice  there  was,  and  is 
now,  to  provide  engine  handlers  who  have  worked  up  through 
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the  shop  ranks,  and  who  move  the  engine  around,  spotting  at 
the  coal  chute  or  any  other  work  around,  in  and  about  the  shops? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  the  mere  fact  that  an  employe  may 
move  an  engine  under  steam,  does  not  classify  him  as  an  en- 
gine despatch er  on  the  Milwaukee  road? 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  the  men,  as  I  said,  taken  from  the  ranks 
of  the  enginemen,  are  classed  as  engine  despatehers. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  certain  other  men,  who  may  do  just  the 
same  work,  practically,  but  who  have  ,come  up  through  the  shop 
forces,  are  classed  as  engine  handlers? 

Mr.  Kane:     Engine  handlers. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  there  is  no  real  difference  in  the  work 
that  they  do  at  Aberdeen? 

Mr.  Kane:  There  is  more  required  of  an  engine  despatcher 
than  there  is  of  an  engine  handler. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  is  required  of  the  engine  despatcher 
that  is  not  done  by  the  engine  handler? 

Mr.  Kane:  They  are  held  more  responsible  than  engine 
handlers;  it  has  been  the  case  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  the  engine  despatcher  does  everything 
that  the  engine  handler  does,  and  then  something  in  addition  to 
that? 

Mr.  Kane:     Practically. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  would  just  like  to  know  what,  in  addition 
to  the  work  that  the  engine  handler  does,  the  engine  despatcher 
performs  ? 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  an  engine  despatcher  looks  after  the  work 
better  and  more  thoroughly  than  an  engine  handler  does;  he 
looks  to  see  that  supplies  are  put  on  engines  and  coal  and  water 
and  everything  on  engines.  You  come  down  there  to  go  out  at 
dit¥erent  times,  and  during  the  daytime,  an  engine  handler  takes 
the  engine  out,  and  if  you  have  not  got  a  full  tank  of  coal,  or  all 
supplies,  he  will  tell  you  to  go  and  get  it;  and  the  engine  des- 
patcher will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  have  those  things  for  you. 
Mr.  Sheean:  Some  of  these  engine  handlers,  I  don't  know 
about  Aberdeen,  but  at  some  points,  also  knock  fires  and  fire  up 
engines  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Thev  do  not  at  Aberdeen? 
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Mr.  Kane:     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  tlie  engine  liandlers  at  Aberdeen  have  any- 
thing to  do  witli  the  filling  of  grease  cups? 

Mr.  Kane:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  putting  any  of  the  supplies  on  the  engine? 

Mr.  Kane:     They  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Some  other  person  is  provided  for  that? 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  if  you  ean  get  an  engine  handler  to  do  it, 
they  do;  but  you  don't  very  often  get  them  to  do  it.  The  men 
generally  have  to  get  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  many  of  the  engine  handlers  are  there 
maintained  at  Aberdeen? 

Mr.  Kane:  There  are  three,  days,  and  three,  nights,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  the  niglittime  there  are  also  three 
despatchers? 

Mr.  Kane :     No,  sir,  not  now. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  there  were  when  you  worked  there? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  no  despatchers  in  the  daytime? 

Ml'.  Kane:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  During  the  daytime,  the  engine  handlers  did 
everything  that  was  done  in  the  matter  of  moving  engines  from 
one  point  to  another,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  roundhouse? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  speaking  of  the  failure  of  superheated  en- 
gines to  steam  properly,  or  to  work  properly,  in  case  of  leaks; 
it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  defects  in  the  superheater  can  be 
better  detected  when  the  engine  is  hot  than  when  the  engine  is 
cold? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  it  is  the  rule  upon  the  Milwaukee  that 
the  engineer  shall  report  all  defects  and  needs  of  repairs  at  the 
end  of  every  trip,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kane:     Tie  does;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Tt  is  a  fact  that  any  leaks  in  superheater  ar- 
rangements can  better  be  detected  by  the  one  operating  the 
engine  under  steam,  than  could  be  detected  by  an  inspection, 
while  the  engine  is  cold,  in  the  roundhouse? 

Mr.  Kane:     Well,  not  always,  no.     If  they  give  tliom  what 
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they  call  the  water  test  in  the  roundhouse,  you  ooukl  find  out 
better. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Which  is  that,  a  test  specially  deviseS  for 
that  purpose! 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheeau :     And  taking  about  how  long  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     Oh,  I  don't  know  the  exact  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  it  is  a  special  test  for  that  pui'pose,  a 
water  test? 

Mr.  Kane :  Well,  they  could  make  it  any  time  wlien  they 
W"ash  out  the  boiler,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Sheean:     xVbout  how  often  are  the  boilers  washed  out? 

Mr.  Kane :     They  are  washed  out  every  trip. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Every  trip  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  it  is  the  practice  upon  the  Milwaukee, 
is  it  not,  that  any  defect  which  develops  on  an  engine  on  the 
road,  shall  be  reported  by  the  engineer  at  the  completion  of 
his  trip  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  upon  going  out  with  his  engine,  the 
inspection  which  has  been  described,  is  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  defects  Avhich  have  been  reported,  have,  in  fact,  been  made? 

Mr.  Kane.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  practice  has  obtained  there  all  the  time, 
has  it  not,  that  you  have  worked  there  f 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  engineer  reporting  re{)airs  that  he 
wanted  or  thought  necessary !' 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  by  inspecting  his  engine  before  he  goes 
out  to  see  whether  the  repairs  requested  have  been  made? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Kane,  that  you  would 
prefer  firing  on  one  of  these  Mikado  engines  wdth  the  superheater 
arrangement  taken  off  tiian  to  fire  on  it  with  the  superheater 
remaining  there? 

Mr.  Kane :  Well,  I  never  fired  that  class  of  engine  without 
the  superheater ;  I  don't  know  how  they  would  be. 

Mr.  Sheean :     You  have  never  had  any  opportunity  of  com- 
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paring  an  ciis^inc  of  tlu'  .same  weight  on  drivers,  superlieated, 
Avitli  one  without  tlie  superheater  attachment? 

Mr.  Kane :     Not  those  engines,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  any  engine  of  the  same  weight  and 
same  tractive  power? 

Mr.  Kane :  Well,  the  passenger  engines  are  about  tlie  same 
weight  on  drivers,  but  I  never  fired  the  other  engine  enough  to 
make  any  comparison  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Your  ciiticism  as  to  the  class  of  a  super- 
heater, was  with  a  leaky  superheater,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Kane:     Mostly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  a  leaky  superheater  is  a  most  ineflScient 
and  uneconomical  machine  for  the  company  to  operate,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  a  leaky  superheater  destroys  the  very 
purpose  of  attaching  a  superheating  arrangement,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Kane:     To  a  great  extent  it  does. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  one  of  the  principal  objects? 

Mr.  Kane :     To  a  great  extent  it  does. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to 
report  the  leaks  in  the  superheating  arrangement,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Kane:  He  cannot  always  ascertain  what  the  leaks  are 
and  where  they  are. 

Mr.  Slieean:  If  there  is  a  leak  in  a  superheater,  even 
though  it  be  unlocated,  it  is  his  duty  to  make  report  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  leaking,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kane :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  is  also  his  duty,  before  he  goes  out  again, 
to  make  an  inspection  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  tlie  repairs 
requested  by  him  have  been  made? 
•  Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  addition  to  the  twenty  days  that  you  said 
you  laid  off  vohmtarily,  while  you  were  on  this  passenger  run 
you  have  described  here,  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  fair  sample 
of  what  time  you  would  have  between  runs,  while  remaining 
on  duty  the  full  time.  Take  this  run  made  in  four  hours  and 
twenty-five  minutes,  in  one  direction,  and  four  hours  and  fifty 
minutes  in  the  other,  and  give  us  the  itinerary  of  one  of  those 
round  trips. 
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Mr.  Kane :  Well,  leaving  Aberdeen  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  getting  to  Mitchell  at  10  :25. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Six  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir.    Leaving  there  at  3 :10. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  what  time? 

Mr.  Kane:     Three  ten. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  afternoon  ? 

Ml".  Kane:  Yes.  Back  to  Aberdeen  at  8  o'clock  the  same 
might. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  8  o'clock? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  today.  Now,  when  do  yon  go  to  work 
next? 

Mr.  Kane :     Sunday.    Lay  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  you  start  out  at  6  o'clock  Friday  morn- 
ing and  are  back  again  at  8  o  'clock  Friday  night '? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  count  that  as  two  days,  so  that  you  would 
not  work  at  all,  Saturday. 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  in  the  computation  of  the  days  that  you 
did  not  work,  you  have  counted  Saturday  as  one  of  the  working 
■days,  in  this  average  that  you  have  spoken  of? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  twenty  days  are  the  only  ones,  where,  in 
addition  to  this  routine,  you  laid  oE  a  period,  voluntarily? 

Mr.  Kane:  Those  twenty  days  were  days  I  could  have 
worked. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Twenty  days  that  you  could  have  worked? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  you  would  repeat  that  on  Sunday,  the 
same  trip? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Leaving  at  6  in  the  morning  and  getting  back 
home  at  8  o'clock  that  same  evening? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  counting  that  as  two  days? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Being  paid  for  the  firing  on  each  of  these 
trips,  $6.82? 
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Mr.  Kaue:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieeau:  Upon  arrival  at  Mitcliell,  at  10:25  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  were  not  required  to  report  again  for  work  with  your 
engine  until  a  half  or  tliroo  quarters  of  an  hour  before  its  leaving 
time,  at  3  o  'clock "? 

Mr.  Kane:  Why,  in  order  to  have  everything  ready,  you 
would  want  to  be  there  about  45  minutes  before  the  time  you 
were  called  to  leave. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  the  days  you  worked,  leaving  there  at  6 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  getting  to  Mitchell  at  10:25,  you  would 
be  relieved  say  twenty  minutes  after  arrival,  is  that  a  fair  time, 
at  10:45? 

Mr.  Kane:  If  you  are  there  right  on  time  and  you  get  to 
the  roundhouse  right  away,  why,  about  10:45  or  10:50. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  from  10:45  or  10:50,  as  to  what  you  did 
at  Mitchell  was  entirely  at  your  own  discretion,  so  long  as  you 
reported  again  at  the  roundhouse  at  a  quarter  past  two,  Ave  will 
say,  due  to  leave  at  three  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     Until  they  called  me  to  come  back,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Your  leaving  time  was  3  o'clock  to  come 
back? 

Mr.  Kane:     3:10. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  45  minutes  is  a  good,  liberal  estimate 
on  coming  back  on  that  passenger  run,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  on  the  days  on  which  you  were  earn- 
ing the  two  days'  pay,  your  work,  after  arrival  at  Mitchell, 
would  be  completed  at  10:45  and  again  resumed  at  a  quarter 
after  two,  due  to  leave  at  3  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  what  is  the  rate  of  pay  on  any  one  of 
tliese  runs — take  any  one  which  is  under  both  the  100  miles  and 
under  the  10  hours,  what  was  the  rate  of  pay  on  this  10-wheel 
engine  at  the  time  you  ran  the  10-wheel  engine  there? 

Mr.  Kane:     That  is,  when  we  had  the  10-wheel  engine? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Kane:     On  passenger? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  give  us  both  freight  and  passenger. 

Mr.  Kane:     It  was  $2.80  on  both,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     $2.80? 
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Mr.  Kaue:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  on  this  same  98  miles,  you  make  it  about 
as  fast  now  as  you  did  then,  don't  you,  or  a  little  faster? 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  they  have  got  new  runs  on  there  now 
that  make  it  faster  than  they  did  then,  but  the  runs  that  are  on 
there  now  that  were  on  there  then,  are  about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  the  fast  run,  now,  with  the  larger  engine, 
because  of  the  rate  on  the  heavier  passenger  engine,  what  would 
you  get  on  this  same  run  made  in  less  than  ten  hours  and  less 
than  100  miles? 

Mr.  Kane:     $3.10. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  $3.10  passenger  run,  as  compared  with 
$2.80  that  you  got  when  the  smaller  power  was  used  there? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  what  would  you  get  on  the  larger 
:  freight,  on  the  same  run  for  which  you  formerly  got  $2.80,  when 
you  used  the  small  engines  in  the  freight  service? 

Mr.  Kane:     For  that  same  class  of  engine? 

Mr.  Sheean:     No,  on  the  big  engine  you  are  using  now. 

Mr.  Kane :     We  get  $3.75. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  $3.75  is  over  the  same  territory,  the 
same  distance,  for  wliieh  the  $2.80  was  paid,  when  you  used  the 
smaller  engine? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  On  some  of  these  runs  the  time,  now,  is  actu- 
ally shorter  than  it  was  when  the  smaller  engines  were  being 
used,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Kane:     Passenger  runs? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Passenger  runs  are  shorter? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  what  about  getting  stock  over  there 
now  ? 

Mr.  Kane :  The  stock  has  been  the  same,  four  hours,  ever 
since  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Any  kind  of  power  that  you  may  use  there, 
the  run  is  a  good  run  if  you  make  it  in  four  hours  ? 

Mr.  Kane :  If  you  make  it  in  less  than  four  hours  they  do 
not  ask  you  to  exijlain  any  delay. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  heavier  type  of  engine  that  is  used  there 
now  makes  this  speed? 
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Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     On  the  stock  trains  ? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  on  this  local  run  that  you  spoke  of,  how 
much  are  they  paid  on  the  local  freight,  if,  instead  of  a  through 
freight,  you  make  this  run  on  a  local? 

Mr.  Kane :  Wliy,  they  get  $3.50  on  the  local  freight,  with 
the  class  of  engine  that  they  have  got  there  now. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  class  of  engine  is  a  class  of  engine 
which  took  what  rate  under  the  old  arrangement,  or,  did  you  have 
that  class  of  engine  there  on  the  local  before? 

Mr.  Kaine:  Why,  that  class  of  engine  has  been  on  local 
freight  about  four  years,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  what  did  it  displace  ? 

Mr.  Kane :     It  displaced  a  10-wheel  engine,  small  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  the  10-wheel  engine  was  used  in  local 
freight,  what  was  the  rate  of  pay  for  this  run? 

Mr.  Kane :     $2.90. 

Mr.  Sheean:     $2.90? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  time  of  that  local  train  over  the  division 
is  just  the  same  now  as  it  was  then? 

Mr.  Kane :     About  the  same. 

Mr.  Sheean :     A  little  bit  shorter,  if  anything,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Kane:  I  cannot  recall  just  what  the  time  was  when 
they  had  the  small  engine  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  often  does  this  accumulation  of 
scales  that  Mr.  Carter  has  referred  to,  take  place? 

Mr.  Kane :  Well,  I  could  not  give  you  any  certain  time.  It 
is  sometimes  oftener  than  others.    It  depends  upon  conditions. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  kind  of  water  have  you  out  there  on  that 
division? 

Mr.  Kane :  We  have  got  artesian  water  except  at  Mobridge. 
River  water  at  Mobridge. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Pretty  good  water  for  steaming  purposes? 

Mr.  Kane :  It  is  good  water  at  Mobridge,  but  the  rest  of  it 
is  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Kane :  It  is  good  water  at  Mobridge,  but  the  rest  of  it 
is  not. 
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Mr.  Sheean:     Good  water  at  Mobridge? 

Mr.  Kane :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  matter  of  getting  rid  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  scales  runs  into  a  matter  of  months,  doesn't  it,  and, 
sometimes,  even  years'? 

Mr.  Kane :     Well,  probably  months. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  the  statement  of  your  having  laid  off 
twenty  days,  does  that  mean  twenty  round  trips,  or  just  the 
twenty  actual  calendar  days  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     Twenty  dates. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So,  if  that  layolf  caused  you  to  miss  a  round 
trip  in  the  service  in  which  you  were  assigned  there,  you  would 
count  the  numljer  of  actual  days  you  were  off  until  you  returned 
to  workf 

Mr.  Kane:  When  I  counted  the  twenty  days  it  was  the 
days  that  I  laid  off,  by  the  actual  days.  I  was  off  more  than 
that  on  account  of  the  engine  I  was  on,  the  run  I  was  on,  the 
engine  being  held  in  for  repairs  and  going  out  before  my  rest 
was  up,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  I  lost  a  lot  of  time  on 
account  of  being  Local  Chairman  out  there.  I  did  not  count 
that  in  the  twenty  days.  It  might  have  been  ten  days  more. 
All  through  that  was  lost  through  not  being  able  to  catch  the 
engine  that  followed  in. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVell,  in  striking  your  monthly  average,  you 
included  all  of  these  days,  both  when  you  were  laying  oft"  on 
your  own  accord  and  laying  oft"  because  of  committee  work,  and 
that  brought  down  the  average  for  the  month  to  the  extent  that 
those  were  not  counted  in  the  twenty  days  ? 

Mr.  Kane:  Counting  those  days,  I  was  oft"  on  committee 
work,  maybe  it  would  make  it  a  little  more.  Maybe  it  would 
average  one  or  two  days  a  month  more. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  use  any  compound  at  all  up  there  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  scale? 

Mr.  Kane:  Why,  they  use  some  at  Mitchell,  soda  ash. 
We  do  not  use  it  at  Aberdeen  or  Mobridge. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  cannot  give  us  any  estimate  as  to  about 
how  long  it  takes  before  a  cleaning  out  of  the  scales  is  neces- 
sary there? 

Mr.  Kane :     No,  I  could  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  think  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  J»ark: 
water  district? 

Mr.  Kane: 
out,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Park: 

Mr.  Kane: 
that  time. 

Mr.  Park : 
two  years? 

Mr.  Kane: 

Mr.  Park: 


How  long'  do  you  run  your  Hues  in  this  hard 

Well,  they  run  them  as  long  as  the  engine  is 

Between  general  overhaulings  ? 

Well,  sometimes,  and  sometimes  it  is  less  than 

Then,  you  run  them  about  eighteen  months  or 


Not  always. 

The  flues  are  not  taken  out  except  when  the 
engine  is  given  a  general  overhai;ling  ? 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  at  times  they  are  taken  out  there  at 
Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Park:  You  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Carter,  that  scale  on  the  flues  interfered  with  the  draft  of  the 
engine.     How  does  that  occur? 

Mr.  Kane:  Why,  it  helps  to  close  up  the  end  of  the  flue; 
close  up  the  hole  there. 

Mr.  Park:     The  scale  is  on  the  outside  of  the  flue,  is  it  not? 
On  both  sides. 
It  accumulates  on  the  fire  side  as  well  as  on  the 


Mr.  Kane: 
Mr.  Park : 

water  side? 
Mr.  Kane: 

on  the  outside. 
Mr.  Park: 
Mr.  Kane : 


Yes,  sir.    It  is  rather  a  honeycomb,  we  call  it. 


Is  that  a  pitting  of  the  flue? 
It  is,  on  the  outside,  but  on  the  inside  it  is  more 
like  a  rust,  or  something  like  that,  only  it  is  heavier. 

Mr.  Park:     Is  this  scale  you  describe  a  lime  scale?    Do  they 
rattle  it  off  in  a  machine  when  they  clean  the  flues? 

Mr.  Kane.     That  is  on  the  inside,  yes. 

Mr.  Park:     They  remove  it  from  the  inside  of  the  flues  in 
that  way? 

]\Ir.  Kane :     I  mean  inside  of  the  boiler ;  it  will  be  on  the  out- 
side of  the  flue,  but  inside  of  the  boiler. 

Mr.  Park :     Do  you  know  how  many  miles  the  Milwaukee  get 
out  of  their  engines  to  a  failure,  approximately? 

Mr.  Kane :     No,  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Park:     Have  you  had  experience  on  other  roads! 

Mr.  Kane :     Wliy,  I  have  watched  an  engine,  yes. 
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Mr.  Park  :  Do  you  tliiuk  the  Milwauliee  maintain  their  pow- 
•er  equally  as  well  as  other  roads  do  in  that  vicinity! 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  the  place  where  I  was  they  only  had  one 
■engine  there,  and  I  don't  know  about  the  general  run. 

Mr.  Park:  You  don't  know  that  from  twenty-five  thousand 
to  fifty  thousand  miles  is  obtained  from  locomotives  between  fail- 
ures, as  a  general  average  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     No,  I  couldn't  state  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

KE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Kane,  about  how  much  time  is  consumed 
from  the  time  you  are  called  to  go  on  one  of  these  runs,  passen- 
ger^iiins,  of  four  hours  and  fifty  minutes,  or  whatever  the  run  is, 
"before  your  train  leaves  f 

Mr.  Kane :     That  is,  how  long  am  I  on  duty! 

Mr.  Carter:  How  much  of  your  time  is  required  from  the 
time  you  leave  your  home? 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  we  are  called  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
leaving  time,  we  require  all  that  time  to  get  ready  to  go. 

Mr.  Carter :  About  how  much  time  before  you  are  actually 
relieved  from  the  engine,  is  it,  after  you  reach  the  terminal? 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  it  depends  on  the  rim.  If  yon  can  get 
right  to  the  roundhouse,  get  in  there  at  10:25,  why  you  would 
be  off  at  10 :45  or  10 :50. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  if  the  passenger  run  was  four  hours  and 
fifty  minutes  on  the  time  card,  it  would  be  about  six  hours  and 
fifty  minutes  from  the  time  the  company  called  you  until  you 
were  relieved,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Kane:  It  would  be  a  little  over  that,  from  the  time 
they  called  me. 

Mr.  Carter:     I  am  only  s])eaking  aiipi'oxiraately. 

Mr.  Kane:     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  find  that  it  is  more  difficult,  or,  rather, 
harder  work,  more  coal  to  shovel  in  a  given  time,  on  a  passenger 
run,  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Kane:     Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Carter:  Aboiat  how  much  coal  do  you  shovel  in  an 
hour  on  this  train  that  goes  over  the  road,  in  I  forget  how  long 
-a  time? 
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Mr.  Kane:     Well,  I  have  shoveled  as  high  as  ten  tons. 

Mr.  Carter:     In  what  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Kane:     Four  hours  and  fifty  minutes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Which  would  you  rather  do,  if  it  was  your 
duty  to  go  from  A  to  B  every  day,  a  distance  of  one  mile,  which 
would  you  rather  do,  run  that  mile  or  walk  that  mile? 

Mr.  Kane:  I  would  rather  walk  it,  get  there  quicker — or^ 
run  it,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  would  rather  run  a  mile  than  walk  a  mile? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  wouldn't.  In  regard  to  these  tubes,  you  say 
the  scale  is  on  the  inside  of  the  boiler? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir,  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  is  it  honeycomb,  or  such  stuff  as  that,, 
that  you  are  talking  about,  that  chokes  up  the  flue,  and  has  tO' 
be  bored  out? 

Mr.  Kane :  Honeycomb  around  the  flue  sheet,  around  there,, 
yes.    The  scale  takes  up  the  heating  surface  on  the  inside. 

Mr.  Carter:  According  to  your  testimony  here,  you  are  yet 
on  the  mileage  basis,  even  in  freight  service,  is  that  not  true?' 
That  is,  you  make  your  runs  at  a  speed  of  more  than  ten  miles 
an  hour? 

Mr.  Kane :  Why,  tliey  do  between  Aberdeen  and  Mobridge, 
yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  From  the  information  you  were  giving  out  I 
thought  they  did,  all  the  time,  everywhere. 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  I  understood  it  was  just  on  that  run  I 
was  answering  you. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  on  other  divisions 
they  do  not  go  over  the  road  as  fast,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kane:     Not  always,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  you  take  a  division  where  you  get  over 
the  road  quite  fast  in  freight  service;  you  are  now  paid  on  a 
mileage  basis,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  believe  if  the  tonnage  is  now  increased 
on  those  locomotives,  like  you  have  heard  about  on  other  rail- 
roads, it  would  take  a  longer  time  to  get  over  the  road? 

Mr.  Kane :     I  l)elieve  it  would,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Don't  vou  know  that  it  would?    Do  vou  think 
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that  you  can  get  over  the  road  as  fast  with  a  full  train  as  yon 
can  with  half  a  train? 

Mr.  Kane:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  if  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway,  on  this  division,  begins  to  load  their  trains  down,  as 
you  heard  desci'ibed  elsewhere,  how  long  do  you  think  it  wovild 
take  you  to  get  over  the  division  ? 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  it  would  take  one  to  tliree  or  four  hours 
longer  than  it  does  now. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then,  apjjarently,  you  are  yet  on  the  mileage 
basis  and  are  drawing  the  comparatively  high  rate  of  pay;  is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And,  whenever  that  railroad  sees  fit  to  do 
what  other  railroads  have  done,  and  load  these  engines  to  their 
highest  capacity,  so  that  there  is  a  drag  in  place  of  a  race,  then 
won't  your  wages  be  on  the  hourly  basis? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  "Will  not  tliat  ]>o  (Mjuivalent  to  a  reduction  of 
your  wages? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  were  asked  Avhy  you  did  not  go  west  with 
the  new  track.  If  you  had  left  your  present  division,  w^here 
you  have  aboilt  seven  years  and  four  months  seniority,  and  had 
gone  west  to  take  your  chances  with  the  men,  you  would  have 
had  to  begin  there  in  the  west  as  a  new  man,  would  yon  not? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  you  not  lose  your  seniority  once,  by  trans- 
ferring from  Chicago? 

Mr.  Kane:     I  did. 

Mr.  Carter:  Yoi;  felt  the  effect  of  losing  that  seniority, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  It  is  rather  a  gamble  al>out  transferring  from 
one  division  to  another,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     No  man  can  tell  what  will  happen? 

Mr.  Kane:     No,  he  can  not. 

Mr.  Carter:     In  regard  1o  this  work  that  is  reported  by 
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engineers,  is  all  work  tliat  is  rejjorted  by  engineers,  always 
done? 

Mr.  Kane:     No,  not  always. 

Mr.  Carter:  In  regard  to  this  passenger  service,  that  is 
no  doubt  a  preferable  job,  how  many  months  did  you  get  these 
preferi'ed  passenger  runs,  all  told,  since  you  have  been  there? 

Mr.  Kane :     About  nine,  maybe  ten  months. 

Mr.  Carter:     Out  of  seven  years  and  four  months? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  that  about  the  pro])orti()n  of  the  time  you 
would  get  these  high  paid  runs? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  am  interested  in  this  engine  handler.  I 
jiave  heard  hostlers  called  by  many  names,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  heard  him  called  an  engine  handler.  Tell  me 
what  this  engine  handler  does? 

Mr.  Kane:     He  handles  engines  around  the  roundhouse. 

Mr.  Carter:  Does  he  do  a  hostler's  work — or  do  you  know 
what  the  hostler's  work  is?  You  are  from  a  road  where  they 
have  despatohers "'. 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Ml-.  Carter:     Does  he  not  take  locomotives  and  move  them? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  havp  eharge  of  them.' 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Does  he  put  them  across  the  turn  table? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Does  he  take  them  out  to  tli<'  coal  chute? 

Mr.  Kane:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Does  he  take  them  out  to  the  sand  house? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Does  he  take  them  where  they  get  water  ? 

Mr.  Kane :     Where  it  is  inside  of  the  yard. 

Mr.  Carter:     Inside  of  the  yard? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  C:irtcr:  Now,  is  not  this  engine  handler  actually  a 
hostler .' 

Mr.  Kane:     Why,  he  is,  yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  difference  is  there  between  him  and  a 
hostler,  excejit  his  name  and  his  pay? 
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Mr.  Kane :     No  difference. 

Ml".  Carter:  Now,  we  know  the  diiTerenee  between  his 
name ;  now  tell  us  the  ditTerence  between  his  pay. 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  I  don't  know  for  sure  what  he  gets,  but 
I  have  heard  it  was  two  dollars  a  day. 

Mr.  Carter :     And  what  does  the  engine  despatcher  get? 

Mr.  Kau(!:     $3.30. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  all  you  have  to  do  to  change  the  rate 
of  wages  from  $3.30  to  $2.00,  is  to  change  the  name  from  de- 
spatcher to  engine  handler;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  the  despatchers  are  taken  from  the  ranks 
of  the  enginemen,  men  of  experience. 

Mr.  Carter:     Where  do  these  engine  handlers  come  from? 

Mr.  Kane:     Anywhere,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  of  any  accidents  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  these  engine  handlers  ? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Tell  me  one  or  two. 

Mr.  Kane:  I  know  of  one  case  where  an  engine  despatclier 
got  fifteen  days  for  a  collision  caused  by  an  engine  handler. 

Mr.  Carter :     Tell  us  how  it  happened  ? 

Mr.  Kane:  The  engine  despatcher  was  down  at  the  coal 
shed  at  midnight,  at  the  time  the  switch  engines  were  turned  in 
for  coal  and  water,  and  for  lunch,  and  he  was  starting  up  from 
the  coal  shed  to  the  sand,  where  they  put  the  sand  on,  and  at 
about  that  time,  an  engine  handler  up  here  started  down  to  the 
coal  shod  with  another  one,  and  they  met  about  half  way. 

Mr.  Carter :     It  did  not  hurt  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Kane:  No,  it  did  not  hurt  anybody  but  it  damaged 
both  engines. 

Mr.  Carter:  But  they  penalized  the  engine  despatcher,  did 
they? 

Mr.  Kane :     They  gave  him  fifteen  days. 

Mr.  Carter :  For  what,  for  letting  the  engine  handler  run 
into  him? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  He  ought  to  have  got  out  of  the  engine  han- 
dler's way,  ought  he  not? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     A  pretty  safe  thing  to  do,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Kane :     It  is,  there. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  of  anything  else?  Uid  you  ever 
know  of  euf^ine  dosi)atchers  finding  water  low  in  boilers! 

-Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  I'artrr:  Do  you  consider  that  if  a  so-called  engine 
handler,  at  two  dollars  ])er  day,  through  his  incompetency,  lets 
water  get  low  in  a  boiler,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  men  who 
have  to  o))erate  that  engine  later  on? 

Mr.  Kane :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

KE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Slieean:  When  did  this  occurrence  in  the  yards  take 
place,  in  which  the  engine  despatcher  was  penalized? 

Mr.  Kane:     It  was  in  March,  1911,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  March,  1911? 

Mr.  Kane:     About  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  engine 
despatcher  who  was  penalized? 

Mr.  Kane :     M.  P.  Sammons. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  do  not  intend  to  be  understood  as  sug- 
gesting, by  any  response  you  may  have  given  to  Mr.  Carter's 
questions,  that  the  company  ought  to  run  half  trains  there,  in 
order  that  wages  might  be  kept  up  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  concur  in  the  idea  that  full  trains  should 
be  oj^erated  wherever  you  can  get  them  and  the  business  fur- 
nishes them? 

Mr.  Kane :     Why,  it  is  done,  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  are  not  ol)jecting  to  the  practice  of  the 
company  having  the  engines  haul  the  amount  that  they  were 
builf  to  haul,  if  they  can  get  that  tonnage  to  haul  1 

Mr.  Kane :  Not  if  they  pay  the  men  for  handling  them, 
no,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieeau:  And  at  the  present  time  they  are  paying  on 
this  increased  engine  $3.75  where,  on  the  smaller  engine  they 
paid  $2.80,  less  than  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Kane :  Yes,  sir;  and  hauling  about  twice  as  many  cars, 
twice  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  a  crown  sheet  in  an 
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engine  is  scorched  on  account  of  low  water,  that  this  at  once 
causes  leakage? 

Mr.  Kane :     Not  always. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  known  of  a  case,  have  you,  of  a 
scorched  crown  sheet,  tliat  did  not  leak  at  the  time  it  was 
scorched  ? 

Mr.  Kane:     Well,  I  don't  know  of  any  particular  case. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  that  sort. 
Now,  tell  us  when  it  was,  in  your  observation,  that  an  engine 
was  turned  over  at  Aberdeen,  or  elsewhere,  with  less  water  in 
it  than  was  proper. 

Mr.  Kane :  I  have  known  it,  when  I  came  down  there  to  go 
to  work,  and  I  have  found  an  engine,  while  there  would  be  water 
in  there,  in  the  bottom  gauge  cock,  but  that  is  all,  and  they 
would  expect  you  to  get  on  and  go  out  with  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Can  you  give  us  any  date? 

Mr.  Kane :  Some  time  in  September  of  this  year,  I  camiot 
give  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  do  not  believe  I  understood  you.  The  com- 
pany expects  you  to  go  out  with  an  engine  where  the  watei' 
shows,  in  the  gauge  cock,  to  be  low  ? 

Mr.  Kane:  I  mean  they  expect  you  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  engine  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :  They  expect  you,  if  the  gauge  cock  shows  the 
water  not  to  be  there,  not  to  go  out  until  there  is  water  there? 

Mr.  Kane :  I  said  it  showed  that  there  was  just  water  in 
the  bottom  gauge  cock. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then  you  said  they  expected  you  to  take  out 
an  engine  where  the  gauge  cock  showed  there  was  no  water? 

Mr.  Kane :     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  did  not  intend  that  to  be  a  requirement 
of  the  company? 

Mr.  Kane:     No,  T  said  there  was  just  barely  water  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:     ^\1iat  is  the  gauge  cock  for? 

Mr.  Kane :     To  ascertain  the  water  level  in  the  boiler. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  engineer,  in  this  instance  you  speak 
of,  is  supposed  to  look  at  the  gauge  cocks  always,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  much  water  is  there  on  the  crown  sheet 
wlien  the  water  shows  at  the  bottom  of  the  gauge  cock? 
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Mr.  Kane:  It  varies  in  different  boilers.  You  miglit  say 
from  two  to  four  inclies. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Then,  can  you  tell  us  any  particular  instance, 
or  case,  of  the  water  not  being  on  the  crown  sheet,  or  covering 
the  crown  sheet,  from  your  observation  at  Aberdeen! 

Mr.  Kane :  I  know  where  a  man  tired  up  in  the  roundhouse 
there,  under  the  direction  of  the  engine  handler,  fired  up  an  en- 
gine without  any  water  in  it. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  And  that  was  turned  over  to  the  road  crew 
to  operate  with,  without  repairs  to  the  cro\vu  sheet! 

Mr.  Kane :  No,  sir,  they  could  not  get  the  engine  out  of  the 
house;  it  was  burned  so  bad  there,  there  was  no  water  in  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Slieeau:  Well,  do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which 
a  crown  sheet  was  burned  or  scorched,  which  did  not  immediately 
show  the  leakage  ? 

Mr.  Kane :     I  cannot  recall  any  particular  case  now. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Carter  asked  you  about  the  time  that  you 
were  called  at  your  home  before  any  of  these  passenger  runs.  Is 
there  any  requirement  as  to  how  long  before  the  departure  of 
your  train  you  shall  report  at  the  roundhouse  ? 

Mr.  Kane:  Our  rules  say  we  are  to  be  on  the  train,  ready 
to  depart,  at  the  time  when  called  for,  that  is,  the  departure  of 
the  train. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  j^ou  are  called  to  depart  at  a  certain 
specified  hour! 

Mr.  Kane:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  matter  of  the  calling  is  a  matter  of  local 
arrangement  at  different  parts  of  the  system,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kane :  An  hour  and  a  half;  you  are  given  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  call. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  it  your  thought  that  an  engineer  should 
stand  over  the  fire  builders  to  see  that  they  do  not  build  fires  at 
a  time  when  there  is  not  water  in  the  boiler? 

Mr.  Kane :     You  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  occurrence  that  you  spoke  of  here  was  a 
case  of  fire  builders  putting  a  fire  under  the  engine  when  there 
was  not  water  in  the  boiler,  was  it? 

Ml'.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Do  you  know  of  any  practice  of  any  railroad 
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company  wliere  the  engineers  stand  by  and  see  that  fire  build- 
ers do  not  build  fires  at  an  uuproper  time! 

Mr.  Kane :  I  said  they  cannot  do  that ;  they  cannot  be  there 
all  the  tune. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  is  not  any  such  practice  any^vhere,  so 
far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Kane:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  matter  of  this  burned  crown  sheet,  the 
one  cro^\Ti  sheet  that  you  know  of,  would  not  be  changed  or 
affected  in  any  way  by  turning  over  the  jurisdiction  of  hostlers  to 
firemen  or  engineers,  would  it? 

Mr.  Kane :  It  would,  if  they  had  a  competent  hostler  there, 
to  see  that  the  men  looked  after  the  water,  before  they  put  a  fire 
in  the  boiler. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  it  your  understanding  that  it  is  the  prac- 
tice, or  would  be  the  practice,  that  hostlers  would  stand  around  to 
see  that  tlie  fire  builders  only  built  their  fires  at  the  proper  time? 

Mr.  Kane :  They  would  see  that  they  had  done  their  work 
all  right.  This  same  man  that  fired  up  this  engine  fired  up  at 
least  one  more  in  the  same  condition. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  do  the  hostlers  or  do  the  engine  des- 
patehers,  these  ex-engineers,  supervise  the  fire  builders? 

Mr.  Kane :  They  are  told  a  good  many  times  by  the  fore- 
man to  tell  certain  fire  builders  to  go  and  fire  up  certain  engines 
at  different  times. 

Mr.  Sheean:     To  go  and  fire  up  a  certain  engine? 

Mr.  Kane:  No,  to  have  those  engines  fired  up,  when  the 
foreman  is  too  busy  and  cannot  do  it  himself. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  foreman? 

Mr.  Kane :     A  roundhouse  foreman. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  building  of  fires  is  ordinarily  under  the 
supervision  of  the  roundhouse  foreman,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kane:  Well,  it  is  all  under  the  supervision  of  the 
roundhouse  foreman  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  where  either  the 
engineers  or  firemen  supervised  the  building  of  fires? 

Mr.  Kane:     Why,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  the  engine  despatchers? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  the  engine  despatcher;  I  have  known  the 
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cu.niiio  dc'sp;il,(!li('r  tluTc,  to  liavc;  been  in  tlicrc  and  watclied  them 
aud  see  that  tlioy  did  tlie  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Watch  tlieni  Iniilding-  the  fire? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  your  hosthus  up  there  at  Aberdoeu  in- 
spect the  engines  in  the  roundhouse  as  to  the  amount  of  water 
that  is  put  in,  or  does  the  roundhouse  foreman  do  that? 

Mr.  Kane :     At  w^hat  time  ? 

Mr.  Sheean :     At  anj'  time. 

Mr.  Kane:     When  they  are  coming  in  or  going  out? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Going  out. 

Mr.  Kane:     Why,  the  hostlers  do  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  does  his  inspection  consist  of? 

Mr.  Kane:  AVhy,  examine  and  see  liow  much  water  there  is 
in  the  boiler. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  what  way? 

Mr.  Kane:  By  looking  at  the  water  cocks  and  at  the  gauge 
cocks. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  same  thing  that  the  engineer  would  look 
at? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Before  the  engine  is  turned  out  of  the  round- 
house what  does  the  roundhouse  foreman  do  with  reference  to 
the  water? 

Mr.  Kane:     Why,  his  hostler  takes  the  engine  out. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  know  the  hostler  takes  the  engine  out,  but 
does  the  hostler  take  the  engine  out  before  the  roundhouse  fore- 
man tells  him  it  is  in  condition  to  take  out? 

Mr.  Kane:  No,  they  mark  them  up  on  the  board  in  there, 
and  the  roundhouse  foreman  marks  them  0-K,  and  then  the 
hostler  takes  them  out. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  the  practice  at  Aberdeen,  that  the 
roundliouse  foi'eman  is  the  one  who  0-K's  an  engine  as  being 
ready  to  leave  the  roundhouse? 

Mr.  Kane:  He  0-K's  them  as  far  as  the  work  is  concerned, 
that  is  the  repair  woi'k. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Does  he  have  general  charge  of  the  round- 
house where  the  fires  are  built? 

Mr.  Kane:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   Sheean:     And  the  engine  despatchers  there  do  not 
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ordiuarily  remain  in  the  enyine  house  while  that  part  of  the  work 
is  being  done  1 

Mr.  Kane :  Why,  if  they  have  something  else  to  do,  they  are 
out  doing  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman :  You  may  stand  aside.  Call  your  next  wit- 
ness. 

HUGH  M.  JONES  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter :     State  your  name. 

Mr.  Jones:     Hugh  M.  Jones;  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  is  your  present  occupation? 

Mr.  Jones :     Locomotive  fireman. 

Mr.  Carter:  When  did  you  enter  the  service  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad? 

Mr.  Jones  :     Febniary  4th,  1911. 

Mr.  Carter :     That  gives  you  about — 

Mr.  Jones :     Three  years  and  ten  months. 

Mr.  Carter :     Of  seniority  as  a  fireman? 

Mr.  Jones  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  anything  about  larger  engines 
coming  to  your  district? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Tell  us  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Jones :  They  had  some  Mallets  there  in  1911  when  I 
went  to  work.  They  got  about  ten  more  about  the  spring  of  1912. 
They  also  made  supei'heaters  out  of  some  saturated  steam  en- 
gines, and  now  we  have  some  new  Mikado  superheater  type  en- 
gines. 

Mr.  Carter :  What  was  the  effect  of  the  bringing  of  larger 
engines  there  ? 

Mr.  Jones :  AVell,  it  increased  the  tonnage  materially.  They 
handle  about  25  per  cent  more  tonnage. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  same  number  of  men  are  handling  about 
25  per  cent  more  tonnage? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Cartel' :  You  spoke  about  some  engines  being  installed 
with  superheaters  ? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  they  leave  the  same  tonnage  rating  on 
those  engines,  or  did  they  increase  the  tonnage  rating  of  those 
engines,  when  they  put  the  superheaters  on? 

Mr.  Jones :     They  haul  25  per  cent  more  tonnage. 

Mr.  Carter :  When  they  haul  25  per  cent  more  tonnage,  do 
they  burn  as  much  coal  as  they  ever  did? 

Mr.  Jones :     Just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  was  the  effect  of  this  increased  ton- 
nage on  your  seniority,  or  your  promotion? 

Mr.  Jones :     It  has  decreased  it,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Carter :  How  many  firemen  are  there  there  older  than 
you  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones:     84. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  many  were  older  than  you  before  this 
increased  tonnage? 

Mr.  Jones :  Well,  I  was  28  on  the  list,  about  January  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  Carter:     28.' 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  you  are  now  84? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  is,  perhaps,  attributable  also  to  a  de- 
crease in  traffic,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Jones :  Yes,  sir,  particularly  on  the  mountain  divisions 
where  we  handle  ore. 

Mr.  Carter:  Where  you  handle  copper  and  such  as  that, 
that  has  fallen  off? 

Mr.  Jones:    Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  But  you  notice  that  there  has  been  at  least 
25  per  cent  increase  in  tonnage,  which  has  affected  the  number 
of  firemen  employed  in  like  manner? 

Mr.  Jones :  Yes,  sir,  six  engines  handle  the  business  where 
eight  did  on  the  districts  west. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  this  increased  tonnage  is  de- 
laying your  chances  to  ever  be  promoted? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  burden,  then,  of  the  increased  tonnage 
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has  largely  fallen  upou  the  firemen,  so  far  as  their  promotion 
is  concerned,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  many  firemen  are  now  out  of  employ- 
ment on  your  seniority  district? 

Mr.  Jones :  There  were  70,  I  believe,  moved  since  the  12th 
of  January,  about  70. 

Mr.  C'arter :     What  became  of  that  70  ? 

Mr.  Jones :  They  are  scattered  all  over.  There  are  a  few 
of  them  around  Great  Falls  yet,  some  of  them  working  and 
some  not  working. 

Mr.  Carter:  AVliat  work  diil  they  get,  did  the  company  fur- 
nish them  work  ? 

Mr.  Jones :  To  some  extent,  where  they  could  make  room 
for  them.  The  others  are  working  around  town,  some  of  them; 
some  of  them  are  out  of  work  altogether. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tliose  that  are  out  of  work,  I  suppose,  are 
l)adly  in  need? 

Mr.  Jones:     1  couldn't  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Carter:     Might  be  begging  or  something  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Jones:  I  don't  know  of  any  cases  of  that  kind.  I  know 
of  some  of  them  going  back  home. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  lielieve  a  man  could  get  along  in  this 
world  without  work? 

Mr.  Jones :     Not  very  long,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  if  he  hasn't  work,  do  you  think  he  is  in 
very  prosjaerous  circumstances? 

Mr.  Jones:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     How  about  these  men  who  did  get  work? 

Mr.  Jones:  Some  of  them  are  better  off  than  when  they 
were  firing. 

Mr.  Carter :     How  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Jones :     Tliey  get  $3  to  $3.50  for  eight  hours  work. 

Mr.  Carter :  Suppose  they  work  over  eight  hours,  what  do 
they  get? 

Mr.  Jones :     Time  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Carter:     Where  is  this? 

Mr.  Jones :     Great  Falls,  Montana. 

Mr.  Carter:     They  evidently  left  the  railroad  business? 

Mr.  Jones :     I  expect  so,  some  of  them. 
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Mr.  Carter:  This  inoreasod  tonnage,  lias  it  aflfectpcl  your 
labors  in  the  way  of  coal  consumed  :' 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir,  it  has. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  much  coal  will  you  consume  be- 
tween two  given  points?    Now,  tell  us  the  distance  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Jones:  AVell,  we  have  eleven  districts  on  the  Butte 
Division,  six  ol'  which  are  known  as  full  or  long  districts.  The 
other  five  are  tnni-nronnd  districts.  On  the  district  where  I 
work  most  of  the  tiuu>,  on  through  fi-eight,  east  Ixtund,  we  use 
about  l25  tons  of  coal,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  Imrn  that  25  tons 
of  coal ? 

Mr.  Jones:  About  fourteen  hours.  Of  course,  we  have 
lighter  trips,  Ave  have  trips  where  we  go  through  on  stock  trains 
in  five  or  six  hours. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  mucli  coal  do  you  burn  then? 

Mr.  Jones :     About  12  to  15  or  l(i  tons. 

Ml'.  Carter:  Supposing  on  the  Great  Northern  Road  they 
did  what  they  do  on  the  Milwaukee  road  apparently,  from  the 
testimony  of  the  last  witness,  didn't  have  any  heavy  tonnage 
trains  and  always  got  over  the  road  quickly,  as  you  say  you  do 
with  the  light  trains,  would  it  not  be  in  effect  a  higher  wage  for 
the  firemen? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  the  transition  from  the  average  tonnage 
and  the  mileage  rate  to  the  heavy  tonnage  and  the  hourly  rate 
is  an  actual  reduction  in  wages  or  the  earning  power  of  a  loco- 
motive fireman,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  that  through  freight  rates  should 
be  paid  in  helper  service  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 
,      Mr.  Carter:     Wliy? 

Mr.  Jones :  Because  we  are  doing  practically  the  same  work 
as  a  man  is  out  on  the  road.  We  are  running  over  the  main  road, 
more  or  less,  sometimes  backing  up  and  sometimes  going  ahead. 

Mr.  Carter :  When  you  cut  off  from  a  train  to  go  back  and 
help  the  next  train  up  the  hill,  you  are  light,  are  you  not,  going 
back? 

Mr.  Jones :    Yes,  sir,  sometimes. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  have  a  conductor  and  trainman  with 
you  when  you  are  going  back? 

Mr.  Jones :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  does  tlie  fireman  do  after  you  cut  loose 
from  a  train  after  helping  one  train  up  the  mountain,  and  start 
coming  back  down  the  mountain  1 

Mr.  Jones :     He  has  to  handle  the  switches. 

Mr.  Carter:     He  is  the  brakeman,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  a  fireman  in  helper  service  is  not  only  a 
fii'eman,  but  a  brakeman,  too,  is  that  true! 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  that  tlirougli  freight  rates 
should  be  paid  in  mine  run  work,  or  do  yoii  Icnow  anything  about 
mine  run  work? 

Mr.  Jones :     I  know  very  little  about  it. 

Mr.  Carter :     Do  you  know  anything  about  work  trains? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Is  work  train  work  hard  work,  too? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  that  througli  freiglit  rates 
should  be  paid  on  work  ti'ain  work? 

Mr.  Jones  :     I  do. 

Mr.  Carter:     Why? 

Mr.  Jones :  Because  of  the  longer  hours  we  are  compelled 
to  put  in.    I  was  on  work  train  four  months  this  summer. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  earned  big  money  when  you  were  on  the 
work  train,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     How  many  months  did  you  work  on  that  train? 

Mr.  Jones :  I  was  there  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  month 
of  August  lacking  about  twelve  or  thirteen  days  in  June  when  I 
was  sick,  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  supposedly  a  case  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Mr.  Carter:  Let  us  see  what  made  you  sick?  About  how 
much  money  did  you  make  on  that  work  train? 

Mr.  Jones  :  Between  $150  and  $160  a  month,  working  thirty 
or  forty  days. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  many  hours  did  you  ])nt  in  each 
day? 
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,tf      ^r.  Jonos :     All  average  of  about  15  hours  and  45  minutes. 

Mr.  Carter:  By  working:  15  hours  and  45  minutes  every 
day,  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Sundays? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:     By  working  every  day  you  made  this  money? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  AYhat  did  you  do  after  you  got  through  with 
making  this  money? 

Mr.  Jones :     I  was  sick. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  long? 

Mr.  Jones :  I  was  sick  two  months  in  June,  and  then  I  was 
sick  again  in  August.  I  didn't  go  to  work  luitil  the  latter  part 
of  September,  took  leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  Carter :  Did  you  attribute  this  illness  to  the  excessively 
hard  labor  through  which  you  passed  in  doing  this  train  work 
sixteen  hours  a  day  for  thirty-one  days? 

Mr.  Jones :  Partially  so,  liecause  I  put  in  long  hours,  and 
sometimes  we  didn't  get  our  meals  regularly;  had  to  eat  when 
we  could  get  a  chance  to,  and  didn't  always  have  good  water  to 
di'ink. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  anything  about  wreck  train 
service  ? 

Mr.  Jones:     Not  a  great  deal,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  have  been  in  mountain  service,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Jones:     A  little,  yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  on  grades  of  1.8  per  cent  or  over 
a  higher  rate  should  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Will  you  ex])Uiin  that  I 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes,  sir,  it  takes  a  good  deal  more  coal  to  go  up 
those  hills  with  those  heavy  trains. 

Mr.  Carter:  Aside  from  the  coal,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when 
grades  become  a  greater  percentage  than  1.8  per  cent,  they  take 
on  the  factor  of  dauger? 

^[r.  Jones:  Yes,  sir,  take  it  through  the  mountains  you  are 
uearlv  alwavs  workiug  on  curves  and  cuts  and  vou  have  tlie 
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chance  of  runaways  coming  down  the  hills,  or  of  the  trains  hav- 
ing trouble  with  the  air  sticking. 

Mr.  Carter:  When  you  go  up  the  hill,  is  yours  very  hard 
work? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  When  you  come  down  the  hill  there  is  the 
very  great  danger,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Runaways  generally  occur  coming  down  the 
hill? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  anything  about  being  held  away 
from  home  terminal  1 

Mr.  Jones:  Well,  I  know  our  general  average  is  about  22 
hours  on  the  4th  and  5th  districts.  My  own  average  last  month 
was  26  hours. 

Mr.  Carter:     Now,  let  me  see,  where  is  your  home  terminal? 

Mi\  Jones:     Great  Falls. 

Mr.  Carter:     Where  is  this  other  terminal? 

Mr.  Jones:     Judith  Gap. 

Mr.  Carter:     Judith  Gap? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  far  is  that? 

Mr.  Jones:     121  miles. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  let, us  make  a  trip.  You  go  from  Great 
Falls  to  Judith  Gap? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  long  did  you  say  is  the  average  lying 
there? 

Mr.  Jones:     On  the  through  run  it  is  about  fourteen  hours. 

Mr.  Carter:     On  the  through  freight  run? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  was  tliis  other  time  you  were  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Jones:     When  there  is  a  special,  fruit  train. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  am  not  talking  about  the  trip,  but  about  held 
away  from  home  terminal. 

Mr.  Jones:  Oh,  you  would  go  to  Judith  Gap  and  generally 
lay  there  on  an  average  of  about  22  hours. 

Mr.  Carter:     Then  come  back? 
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Mr.  Jones:  Sometimeis.  Soniotinios  they  ruu  us  over  the 
fourth  district,  up  to  Billings. 

Mr.  Carter:     Up  to  Billings! 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes.  Then  we  are  liable  to  be  away  from  home 
for  a  week. 

Mr.  Carter:  Weil,  wlio  pays  tJie  expenses  wiiile  you  are 
away  from  home .' 

Mr.  Jones  :     I  do. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tell  me  now  al)out  what  would  your  exix'uses 
be  from  Great  Falls  to  Judith  (lap,  and  laying  over  the  usual 
length  of  tune,  and  back. 

Mr.  Jones :  You  generally  eat  three  meals  at  Judith  Gap, 
at  not  less  than  35  cents,  which  is  the  cheapest,  $1.05,  and  50 
cents  for  a  bed,  is  $1.55,  besides  your  two  lunches. 

Mr.  Carter:     En  route? 

Mr.  Jones  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     "What  would  they  be? 

Mr.  Jones :     About  35  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  would  l)e  about  $2.25  expense  money? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  taken  out  of  the  earnings? 

Ml-.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Not  only  these  expenses  are  incurred,  but 
isn't  there  a  loss  of  earning  power  when  you  tie  up  at  away 
from  home  terminals  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  heard  the  testimony  here,  that  the  fire- 
men are  held  responsible,  and  so  forth — you  are  altout  like  they 
are,  usually,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     That  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  ^Ir.  .Jones,  where  was  this  work  train  service 
— was  it  construction  work  this  summer? 

Mr.  Jones :  No,  sir,  it  was  at  what  is  known  as  Portage 
Pit,  sixteen  miles  east  of  Great  Falls. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  far  from  Great  Falls? 

Mr.  Jones:     Sixteen  miles. 
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Mr.  Sliceaii :  .lust  give  us  one  of  those  day's  work  that  the 
fireman  did  tliere,  when  he  was  on  duty  this  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Jones:  He  got  uj)  at  5:50  A.  M.,  supposed  to  get  to 
work  at  6  :?>0,  and  we  spotted  cars  in  what  is  known  as  Portage 
gravel  pit — well,  it  ran  from  1  per  cent  to  as  high  as  5  or  6 
per  cent,  some  of  the  grades  were  so  steep  that  you  could  not 
get  in  there  with  an  engine  and  you  had  to  use  cables  to  pull  tne 
cars  out,  loaded  with  gravel. 

Mr.  Sheean :     You  went  to  work  at  5 :50,  di<.l  you  say! 

Mr.  Jones:  No,  got  up  about  5:50,  and  went  to  work  at 
6:30. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  6:30? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Where  was  your  engine,  out  at  the  gravel  pit? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Was  there  a  camp  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     For  the  men  doing  this  construction  work! 

Mr.  Jones :  Yes,  sir.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  we  tied  up  at  night. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then  you  got  up  about  the  same  time  as  the 
men  working  on  that  construction  work  got  up,  and  you  all  went 
to  work  at  6:30? 

Mr.  Jones:  No,  sir,  they  didn't.  They  went  to  work  at  7 
o'clock.  We  were  compelled  to  go  to  work  at  6:30,  switching  in 
the  cars  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  went  to  work  half  an  hour  earlier  than 
the  men  on  the  construction  work? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  during  that  half  hour,  before  they  came 
to  work,  you  spotted  the  cars  in  the  pit? 

Mr.  Jones :  Yes,  did  the  switching  or  whatever  was  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  when  the  gang  came  on  at  7  o'clock, 
after  you  had  the  cars  spotted,  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Jones:  Generally  assisted  in  arranging  and  spotting 
the  cars ;  sometimes  take  as  many  as  four  or  five  cars  and  pull 
them  out  there,  at  the  time,  pulling  them  out  around  the  "  Y"  and 
putting  them  on  a  sort  of  lead  and  storing  them  until  we  got 
enough  for  a  train. 
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Mr.  Sheean:     Stored  them  on  the  leadf 

Mr.  Jones:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  would  take  thciu  out  about  four  cars  at 
a  time? 

Mr.  Jones:     From  one  to  four,  depending  on  the  grade. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  steam  shovel  was  working f 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  they  were  loaded,  you  pulled  them  out 
until  you  had  a  train? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     A  train  of  about  how  many  cars! 

Mr.  Jones :  Sixteen  to  twenty,  occasionally  as  high  as 
twenty-four. 

Mr.  Sheean:  With  the  twenty-four  cars,  then,  what  was 
done? 

Mr.  Jones:  Go  down  to  tlie  main  line  again,  about  two 
miles,  and  haul  them  down  to  a  station  known  as  Voleour,  and 
put  them  on  the  spur.  You  see  the  ears  would  be  ahead  of  the 
engine  leaving  the  pit ;  your  engine  was  headed  to  the  north  of 
the  pit,  and  you  would  lie  going  l)aekwards,  and  the  cars  would 
be  ahead  of  the  engine  going  down  that  3  per  cent  grade  to  the 
main  line,  and  you  would  have  to  push  them  in  on  a  side  track 
at  a  station  known  as  Goodale. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  when  you  put  them  ou  the  siding  thei'e, 
what  was  done? 

Mr.  Jones :  Cut  off  and  run  aromid  and  get  hold  of  the 
front  end,  and  go  on  up  to  Voleour  and  put  them  on  the  spur 
track ;  the  only  way  you  could  get  them  in  there  was  to  cut  around 
with  tlie  engine;  to  take  them  down  to  Voleour  you  had  to  push 
lliem  on  a  siding,  a  si^ur  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Then  what  was  done? 

Mr.  Jones :  Cut  off  and  go  dowm  and  get  water  at  the  next 
station,  known  as  Eainbow,  where  there  was  a  water  tank. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  would  that  take  you,  to  go  to  the 
waUir  tank.^ 

Mr.  Jones :     Probably  forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour  ? 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  then  when  you  came  back  to  Voleour  ? 

Mr.  Jones:  Get  a  string  of  empties  and  go  back  to  the 
gravel  pit  again. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  tlie  meantime,  the  gang  had  been  loading? 
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Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  take  a  string  of  empties  back,  and  repeat 
the  process? 

Mr.  Jones :  Yes,  sir,  had  to  get  the  empties  ahead  of  you 
again,  and  run  around  them  both  ways. 

Mr.  Sheean :  About  how  much  coal  would  you  shovel  a  day 
in  that  work  train  service  ? 

Mr.  Jones:     Around  six  to  ten  tons. 

Mr.  Sheean:     From  six  to  ten  tons! 

Mr.  Jones :  Yes.  If  you  made  three  trips  you  would  shovel 
nine  to  ten  tons ;  if  you  make  two  trips,  about  six  tons. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  suppose  this  work  train  was  bid  in  by  you 
in  the  exercise  of  your  seniority  rights? 

Mr.  Jones :  Yes,  sir,  it  was.  I  was  one  of  the  oldest  freight 
firemen  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  By  the  way,  you  say  you  were  twenty-eighth 
on  the  list  in  Januaiy,  1914? 

Mr.  Jones :     About  that,  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  time  was  it  in  1911  that  you  went  to 
work  for  the  Great  Northern? 

Mr.  Jones :     February  4th. 

Mr.  Sheean:     February  4th,  1911? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  what  was  your  place  on  the  list,  how 
many  men  were  ahead  of  you  at  the  time  you  went  to  work? 

Mr.  Jones:     About  eighty. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  eighty? 

Mr.  Jones :     Something  like  that.    I  am  not  certain  about  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Approximately  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     Seventy  to  eighty. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  a  year  after  you  went  to  work,  about 
how  high  up  on  the  list  had  you  gone? 

Mr.  Jones :  I  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty  something, 
I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  sixtieth? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  about  a  year  after  that? 

Mr.  Jones :     I  went  up  about  twenty  numbers,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean :     About  twenty  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Slieeau :  So  that,  from  the  time  you  went  to  work  in 
1911,  the  progression  of  cfoing  up  about  twenty  a  year  continued 
down  to  about  January  1st? 

Mr.  Jones:  Pretty  close  to  that.  They  Ijuilt  three  new 
branches  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  part  of  the  promotion  or  working  up  in 
seniority,  at  twenty  a  year,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  new  lines 
Avere  l)eing  built  by  the  Great  Northern  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  dropping  off  from  twenty-eighth 
has  all  occurred  since  January,  1914? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Has  the  drop  been  gradual  through  all  of 
that  time,  or  has  the  greater  part  of  it  been  in  the  last  few 
months  ? 

Mr.  Jones :  No,  there  has  Ijeen  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  last 
few  montlis,  since  the  ore  dropped  oft',  of  course  that  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  on  the  Second  and  Third  Districts. 

Mr.  Sheean:     "When  was  that  dropping  off  in  ore? 

Mr.  Jones :     About  August  or  September. 

Mr.  Sheean:     August  or  September  last? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir.    I  was  not  at  work  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     A^^lat  is  it? 

Mr.  Jones:     I  wasn't  at  work  at  the  time  they  stopped. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  suppose,  with  the  dropping  off  in  this  ore 
traflSc,  that  the  extra  boards  were  cut? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Jones :  Supposedlj^  so,  yes,  sir.  They  have  a  say,  as 
a  rule. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  you  went  to  work  in  1911,  they  had  all 
of  the  types  of  engines  on  this  division  which  they  now  have  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Not  all? 

Mr.  Jones:  No,  sir.  The  large  Mallets  and  the  Mikado 
superheaters  they  did  not  have. 

Mr.  Sheean:     But  they  had  Mallets? 

Mr.  Jones:     On  the  mountain,  about  eight  or  ten  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheean :    Eight  or  ten  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  How  many  Mallets  have  they  now  on  your 
division? 

Mr.  Jones :  In  the  neighborhood  of  twenty.  They  are  not 
working  any  of  them  now,  nnless  it  is  extra,  at  Butte,  probably 
two  or  three,  on  transfer. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Wlien  did  they  cease  operating  any  of  the 
Mallets? 

Mr.  Jones :  In  August  or  September,  when  the  ore  dropped 
off. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So,  at  the  present  time  when  this  biggest  cut 
in  the  men  came,  the  biggest  type  of  engine  was  cut  out? 

Mr.  Jones :     No,  sir.    We  have  a  bigger  engine  now. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it! 

Mr.  Jones:  The  Mikado  superheater.  That  hauls  more 
than  the  Mallet. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  the  weight  on  drivers  of  the  Mallet? 

Mr.  Jones :  The  small  ones  250,000  pounds  on  drivers,  the 
next,  316,000  pounds;  the  next  is  425,000,  but  we  have  none  of 
those  on  our  division  at  the  present. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  many  of  the  316,000  pounds  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     Only  two. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  many  of  the  250,000  pounds  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones :  In  the  neighborhood  of  twenty,  I  cannot  give 
you  the  exact  number. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Of  that  weight  on  drivers,  there  were  six  on 
your  division  when  you  went  to  work  there? 

Mr.  Jones :     Probably  eight,  I  think,  on  the  mountain. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  they  are  now  working  fewer  Mallets  on 
your  division  than  they  were  at  the  time  you  went  to  work  there, 
in  1911? 

Mr.  Jones :     Right  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  they  have  been  since  Augxist  last? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  many  of  those  large  Mikados  have  they  f 

Mr.  Jones :     I  think  four  working  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How^  many  have  they  on  the  division — what  is 
the  highest  number  they  have  ever  had  of  them? 

Mr.  Jones:  I  don't  know.  They  may  not  have  had  any 
more  than  that  at  any  time.    I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :     What  is  the  weight  on  drivers  of  the  Mikados? 
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Mr.  Jones :     22U,000. 

Mr.  Sheean:    220,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  the  weight  on  drivers  of  the  Mikado  in 
less  than  the  weight  on  the  drivers  of  any  of  the  Mallets  there? 

Mr.  Jones  :     Yes,  sir,  but  the  tractive  power  is  greater. 

Mr.  Slieean:     The  tractive  power  is  greater? 

Mr.  Jones  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Are  these  Mikados  sujierlieated? 

Mr.  Jones  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  have  they  all  brick  arches! 

Mr.  Jones :     No,  sir,  they  have  no  arches. 

Mr.  Sheean :     None  of  them  have  arches  ? 

Mr.  Jones:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Are  there  any  of  them  equipped  with  sloping 
tank  or  hopper,  so  as  to  bring  the  coal  to  the  fireman? 

Mr.  Jones :     I  believe  there  are. 

Mr.  Slieean:     All  are,  or  have  you  worked  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes,  sir,  I  have  worked  on  them,  but  I  just 
made  one  trip. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Only  one  trip? 

Mr.  Jones :  Yes,  sir.  They  have  only  been  there  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     When  were  they  put  on  there! 

Mr.  Jones:  I  don't  know;  along  about  September  or  Oc- 
tober, somewhere  in  there.  They  used  some  of  the  Consolidation 
type  superheaters  there  on  locals  for  a  few  trips. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  those  Mikados  come  in  there  since  the 
cutting  of  the  board,  and  the  dropping  off  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Jones :     The  board  had  been  cut  at  least  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  board  had  been  cut  once  or  twice  before 
any  of  the  Mikados  came  there? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  had  been  cut  once  or  twice  and  the  Mal- 
lets discontinued? 

Mr.  Jones:  They  have  been  cut  twice,  I  lielieve,  since  the 
Mallets  have  been  discontinued. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Since  the  discontinuing  of  the  Mallets,  there 
have  been  two  reductions  in  the  board,  at  the  request  of  the  men? 
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Mr.  Joues:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  was  after  these  reductions  of  the  men, 
that  the  four  Mikados  were  put  on  that  division? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  this  away-f  rom-home-terminal  proposition, 
has  there  been  any  change  in  that  reH]ieet  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years? 

Mr.  Jones :  No,  I  cannot  say  that  there  has,  it  has  been 
just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  traffic  on  this  division  which  you  work 
is  a  variable  traffic,  is  it;  seasonable,  to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Jones:  To  some  extent;  still  not  a  great  deal.  It  is 
just  about  the  same,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  at  different  times  in  the  year,  what 
about  the  fluctuations  in  the  traflSc  from  the  mines? 

Mr.  Jones:  Well,  we  have  no  mines  to  any  extent  on  the 
districts  where  I  have  worked.  The  copper  mines  are  on  the 
Second  and  Third  districts.  On  those  districts  the  traffic  has 
been  just  about  the  same.  The  smelter  works  all  the  year 
around,  and  you  have  got  to  have  copper  there.  They  used 
to  use  eight  engines  on  the  Second  district,  but  it  was  generally 
the  same,  about,  all  the  year  around,  and  when  they  put  the 
larger  engines  on  it  reduced  it  to  six,  on  that  one  district. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  dropping  off  there  is  due  to  the  general 
closing  down  of  the  copper  production  in  August  last? 

Mr._  Jones :     The  general  depression  of  busiaess,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  particularly  with  copper? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     That  is  felt  there  with  you? 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes,  sir,  on  those  two  districts  alone.  The 
other  districts  are  not  affected  by  that,  except  insofar  as  it 
gives  the  men  that  much  less  room  to  work  on. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Does  this  layover  of  twenty-six  hours  that 
you  spoke  of  in  one  case  there — is  that  a  normal  condition  of 
affairs  ? 

Mr.  Jones :  Generally,  on  the  through  freight  runs,  where 
you  are  assigned,  one  train  a  day  each  way,  and  three  crews 
assigned  to  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:     One  train  a  day  each  way! 
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Mr.  JoiR's:  Yes,  sir,  on  oacli  district,  and  three  crews 
assigned  to  protect  those  two  runs. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  that  l)rins's  about  having  the  two 
crews  in  at  the  terminal? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  the  one  time? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  it  is  a  fact,  isn't  it,  that  those  two  runs, 
one  in  each  direction,  could  not  be  protected  by  simply  ha\'ing 
two  crews  look  after  the  two  runs,  and  rely  on  them,  all  the 
year  around? 

Mr.  Jones:  They  could  run  tliom  in  chain  gang,  first  in 
and  first  out. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  not  these  tliree  crews  nin  first  in  and 
first  out. 

Mr.  Jones:  The.se  three  crews  run  first  in  and  first  out  on 
these  two  particular  runs? 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  those  two  runs,  a  train  a  day  in  each 
direction,  are  assigned  to  the  three  crews? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  those  three  crews  run  first  in  and  first 
out? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir,  on  that  run. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Taking  care  of  those  two  runs? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  two  crews  could 
not  take  care  of  those  two  runs,  day  in  and  day  out? 

Mr.  Jones:  There  have  been  times  when  they  could  not, 
because  you  have  got  to  put  in  your  long  hours.  In  fact,  at  one 
time  last  year,  the  schedule  would  conflict  and  you  could  not  get 
in  on  one  a  long  enough  time  to  get  out  on  the  other.  Then  the 
hours  you  put  in  on  the  road  would  not  give  you  time  enough  to 
get  your  rest  up. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  matter  of  whether  the  three  crews  shall 
be  assigned  to  those  two  trains  a  day,  or  whether  those  two  reg- 
ularly assigned  trains  shall  be  thi'own  into  the  pool,  has  that 
been  taken  up  by  your  local  board  ? 

Mr.  Jones:     I  understand  they  are  taking  it  up  now. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  any  situation  of 
the  sort,  as  to  whether  three  crews  shall  handle  two  runs  or 
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•whether  they  shall  be  thrown  into  the  pool,  generally  is  nego- 
tiated or  taken  up  between  the  management  and  the  men? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  matter  of  rearranging  them,  if  you 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  any  rearrangement,  is  not  under  dis- 
■eussion  there? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir.    I  understood  so  when  I  left. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  this  long  lay-over  that  you  speak  of 
there,  is  largely  due,  you  think,  to  this  one  situation  of  three 
crews  handling  two  assigned  runs? 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes,  sir,  on  our  particular  district.  On  other 
districts  there  are  runs  where  they  could  be  arranged  differently. 
The  hours  in  Cut  Bank,  on  the  Sixth  district,  and  Billings,  on 
the  Fourth  district,  are  just  about  the  same  as  on  this  district. 
I  have  worked  on  both  districts  and  have  had  to  lay  over  twen- 
ty-seven and  twenty-eight  hours,  in  the  last  two  months. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  fact  about  laying  away  from  home  ter- 
minal, on  any  particular  run,  whether  it  be  this  one  you  have  in 
mind  or  others,  is  usually  handled  by  negotiations  between  the 
■employes  affected  and  the  management,  as  to  just  what  will  best 
suit  the  men,  in  view  of  the  best  adjustment  that  they  can  make, 
in  view  of  the  conditions  there? 

Mr.  Jones :  On  those  assigned  runs.  You  have  runs  off 
of  our  district  that  we  would  have  to  go  anjnvhere,  and  we  are 
liable  to  stay  there,  until  they  get  ready  to  send  us  out. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  matter  of  assigned  districts  and  seni- 
ority is  all  negotiated  by  the  men  with  the  management  of  the 
road,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Jones:  They  have  what  the  other  roads  call  a  pool, 
in  which  there  are  tramp  engines.  You  can  get  into  that  pool 
and  take  your  turn  first  in  and  first  out,  just  the  way  you  could 
there,  but  you  get  long  lay-overs  on  those,  just  about  the  same 
as  you  do  on  these  other  runs.  I  took  a  tramp  engine  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  through  freight  run. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  Mr.  Jones,  it  is  too  complicated  for  me, 
as  to  the  detail  of  any  particular  way  of  handling  a  pool  at  any 
particular  point. 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  all  tliat  I  wanted  to  get  was,  whether  or 
not  it  is  the  fact  that  just  how  the  business  shall  be  handled  and 
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the  crows  tliemsolvcs  adapted  to  tile  Imsiiicss  as  it  coipps  is  ne- 
gotiated between  tlie  men  and  the  management. 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes. 

Mr.  Hheean:  In  the  etfort  to  accommodate  the  men,  in  so 
far  as  tlie  necessities  of  the  business  at  the  different  points  will 
enable  the  management  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  is  the  general  spirit  in  wliieh  all  of 
these  ])ro))lems  are  approached  ;' 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes,  sir;  we  are  trying  to  get  the  thing 
straightened  up  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And  the  management  co-operates  with  you 
in  ti'yiug  to  make  the  adjustment  in  any  way  they  can  that  will 
meet  with  the  necessities  of  the  business  and  will  best  suit  you? 

Mr.  Jones :     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  in  this  matter  of  being  held  away  f rorct 
home  terminals,  Mr.  Jones,  do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  any 
difference  in  the  compensation  of  the  men  who  are  lield  away 
beyond  a  certain  length  of  time  simply  because  that  one  man 
came  in  on  a  Mallet  engine  and  another  on  an  engine  of  smaller 
power  ? 

Mr.  Jones :  There  should,  to  this  extent,  that  when  they 
run  men  off  of  their  assigned  district  and  keep  them  away  from 
home  for  a  week,  it  increases  their  expense,  especially  so  where 
beds  are  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar,  more  than  where  the  country 
is  more  settled. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  understand  me.  In 
case  two  men  are  held  away  from  their  home  terminal  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  both  are  unreasonably  held  away — we  will 
assume  that  case^ — where  under  some  rule  they  were  required 
after  a  certain  length  of  time  to  pay  the  men,  do  you  think  the 
amount  paid  those  men  sliould  be  dependent  on  the  weight  on 
drivers  of  the  engines  they  happened  to  come  in  on? 

Mr.  Jones :     I  do. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  the  man  who  was  lucky  enough  to  come 
in  on  a  Mallet,  while  he  was  away  from  the  home  terminal,  would 
draw  more  money  than  a  man  who  happened  to  come  in  on  an 
engine  with  less  weight  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Jones :  Yes.  If  they  were  not  holding  him  away  from 
home  these  excessive  hours  that  he  was  getting  his  rest,  he  would 
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be  earuing  that  money  on  the  Mallet  and  would  be  entitled  to  the 
extra  mileage. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  think  the  man  on  the  Mallet  has  a  pre- 
ferred run,  then,  do  you? 

Mr.  Jones  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  when  he  is  not  working  and  is  held  away 
from  his  home  terminal,  why  do  you  say  he  ought  to  be  paid  a 
higher  rate  per  hour  or  per  day  when  he  is  held  away  than  a  man 
who  has  a  lighter  engine  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     Because  his  work  is  harder,  there  is  more  to  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  I  am  assuming  neither  of  them  work,  and 
the  pay  covers  the  time  they  are  held  away  from  home  terminal. 

Mr.  Jones :  If  he  was  not  held  away  these  excessive  hours, 
he  would  be  earning  the  money  on  that  Mallet. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Are  the  Mallets  pooled  separately  from  the 
otlier  engines? 

M  V.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Sheean:     There  is  a  sejaarate  pool  on  the  Mallets? 

Mr.  Jones:  As  a  rule,  a  separate  run.  They  use  them  on 
the  two  districts  between  Great  Falls  and  Butte,  in  particular. 
The  JMallets,  I  would  not  say  they  are  pooled,  but  still  they  are 
not  assigned;  the  extra  men  always  have  to  fire  the  Mallets;  the 
regular  men  will  not  take  them,  as  a  rule,  except  on  a  turn- 
around mountain  run ;  tliey  will  not  take  them  on  the  regular  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  customary  for  firemen  to  exercise  their 
seniority  rights  when  a  work  train  or  construction  work  is  open? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  These  men  that  you  say  have  gotten  other  em- 
ployment since  the  cutting  of  the  board  at  Great  Falls,  and  are 
earning  $3  and  $3.50  a  day,  what  are  they  doing? 

Mr.  Jones :  One  is  working  on  the  streets,  for  the  City  now, 
the  Park  and  Boulevard  Department,  and  gets  $3  for  eight  hours. 
The  other  one  is  hoisting  brick  for  a  building  contractor  and  get- 
ting $3.50  for  eight  hours  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  long  has  he  had  that  work? 

Mr.  Jones :     Probably  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  any  assurance  as  to  the  length  of  time  it 
will  continue? 

Mr.  Jones :    No.  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheean:     Or  is  it  just  on  one  job? 
Mr.  Jones :     It  depends  on  the  amount  of  contracts  this 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  building  going  on  in 


contractor  has. 

our  country. 
Mr.  Sheean 
Mr.  Jones : 
Mr.  Sheean 
Mr.  Jones : 
Mr.  Sheean : 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  building? 
Yes,  sir. 

Are  the  smelters  there  working  now? 
No,  sir. 
So  that  a  great  many  of  the  men  who  formerly 
worked  in  the  smelters  are  also  idle  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Just  where  did  you  work  with  a  helper  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     At  Armington. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  was  the  helper  service  there? 

Mr.  Jones :  Helping  up  a  one  per  cent  grade ;  that  is  be- 
tween Great  Falls  and  Judith  Gap,  for  seventeen  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Seventeen  miles ? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  many  helpers  were  maintained  there? 

Mr.  Jones :     One,  day,  and  one,  night. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Worked  in  twelve  hour  shifts? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Worked  in  twelve  hour  shifts? 

Mr.  Jones:  Y^es,  sir;  generally.  Sometimes — I  believe  at 
present  it  is  a  call  job;  they  work  one  crew  for  the  sixteen  hours 
and  then  don't  use  anybody  until  they  want  a  crew,  and  then 
take  another  crew  for  sixteen  hours.  I  think  that  is  the  way  they 
are  working  it  now,  making  it  a  call  job. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  many  miles  would  that  helper 
make  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Jones :  About  104  or  105,  something  like  that — it  is  102 
miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  They  go  up  the  17  miles,  helping  the  train 
up— 

Mr.  Jones :     Three  rans,  generally. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  drift  back? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  repeat  that? 

Mr.  Jones:  Well,  when  a  batch  of  trains  come  along  the 
next  morning.    Most  of  the  work  is  on  the  night  shift. 

Mr.  Sheean:     They  make  three  round  trips,  practically? 
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Mr.  Jones :  That  is  what  they  do  ordinarily ;  I  was  only  on 
there  three  days. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Between  those  trips  what  does  the  helper 
crew  do? 

Mr.  Jones:  Well,  they  have  to  go  about  two  miles  to  get 
coal  and  water. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  did  your  own  coaling  and  your  own 
watering? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  remainder  of  the  time  they  are  wait- 
ing for  another  train? 

Mr.  Jones  :     You  don 't  have  very  much  time  to  wait. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  any  of  these 
round  trips  of  seventeen  miles? 

Mr.  Jones :  In  the  neighborhood  of  four  hours,  unless  you 
have  an  exceptionally  light  train.  With  a  light  tram  you  can 
go  up  there  probably  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and  it  will 
take  you  forty-five  minutes  to  come  back,  and  if  you  meet  any 
trains,  you  have  to  go  in  the  hole  until  you  get  by  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  tj^je  of  engine? 

Mr.  Jones :  Consolidation  tjTJe,  there.  There  has  been  a 
Mallet  out  there  a  number  of  times,  but  they  have  a  Consolida- 
tion there  now,  180,000  pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  liow  long  has  the  Consolidation  been 
there? 

Mr.  Jones:  Since  some  time  in  the  fall,  August  or  Sep- 
tember. They  have  used  Mallets  there  at  two  or  three  different 
times,  but  only  for  a  short  period  at  a  time,  and  then  they  used 
the  Consolidation  type  superheater  there  for  quite  a  little  time, 
the  1,138 ;  I  don 't  know  just  how  long  it  was  there.  It  was  there 
a  year  ago  this  spring,  I  know. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Consuming  about  the  same  amount  of  coal,  I 
think  you  said  a  superheater  would  handle  about  25  per  cent 
more  tonnage? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  addition  of  the  superheat  attachment  to 
engines  not  previously  equipped  did  not  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  coal! 

Mr.  Jones:     No,  sir;  I  cannot  say  it  increased  it.    I  think 
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they  used  just  about  (Ir'  ^amc  amount  of  coal  with  the  25  per 
cent  extra  tonnage. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Using  about  the  same  amount  of  coal,  with- 
out changing  the  weiglit  on  drivers  at  all,  that  same  engine  was 
able  to  haul  about  25  per  cent  more  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all.     . 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  know  what  the  switch  engine  rate  is  in 
Butte,  now? 

Mr.  Jones:     $2.75  and  $3. 

Mr.  Carter:     Why  is  the  rate  higher  there,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Jones:  On  account  of  the  hill  service.  The  hill  service 
gets  $3. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  Butte  yard  there  is 
very  little  level  tra,ck? 

Mr.  Jones:  There  is  practically  no  level  track,  not  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  anywhere  in  the  city  limits  of  Butte,  anj'^'here  that 
I  know  of. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  the  Great  Northern  has  reeog-nized,  even 
in  switching  service,  that  it  is  more  dangerous  and  worth  more 
money,  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  said  a  while  ago  these  tanks  had  sloping 
pits,  and  so  forth.    Do  you  know  that  to  be  true? 

Mr.  Jones:  They  are  said  to  have  it.  I  have  never  seen 
them  used  on  the  Mikado  engine.  The  Consolidations  don't  have. 
Some  Mallets  have  and  some  do  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  you  got  in  the  same  habit  I  did;  -when 
Mr.  Sheean  asked  a  question  you  said  yes,  because  you  did  not 
think  he  would  make  a  mistake;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Jones:  I  was  not  sure  of  it,  because  I  have  never  seen 
them  work. 

Mr.  Carter:     But  you  said  yes. 

Mr.  Jones:     I  have  been  told  that  they  were  there. 

Mr.  Carter:  In  regard  to  these  superheaters,  you  just  said 
that  with  the  same  weight  on  drivers  the  tonnage  had  increased 
25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jones:    Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  This  i)roposition,  made  by  the  Engineers  and 
Firemen,  is  on  a  basis  of  w^eight  on  drivers,  supposedly  being  a 
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reflection  of  the  proportionate  tractive  power.  Then,  if  we  have 
l)ased  our  request  on  weight  on  drivers  for  superheated  engines, 
do  not  the  railroads  get  25  per  cent  the  best  of  our  proposition? 

Mr.  Jones:  Yes.  sir;  on  these  Consolidation  type  super- 
heater engines  they  do. 

Mr.  Carter:  Don't  you  think  that  they  should  be  satisfied 
"with  that,  instead  of  objecting  to  it? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  we  went  really  to  drawbar  pull,  at  a  speed 
say  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour,  these  superheater  engines, 
with  the  same  weight  on  drivers,  would  draw  proportionately 
Wgher  pay  in  our  proposition,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Jones:     From  35  to  65  per  cent, 

Mr.  Carter :  Then,  while  weight  on  drivers  is  iisually  con- 
stant in  its  relation  to  tractive  power,  when  a  superheater  is  in- 
stalled at  a  higher  speed  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  weight 
■on  drivers  is  not  controlled  by  that  rule,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jones :     No,  sir ;  not  with  that  type  of  engine. 

Mr.  Carter :  Therefore,  if  our  pro]iosition  is  favorable  to 
the  railroads  in  any  respect,  it  would  ]>e  when  superheated  en- 
•gines  are  used;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Jones  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  much  has  been  the  increase  in  tonnage 
l)ecause  of  the  installation  of  these  superheaters? 

Mr.  Jones :     Twenty-five  per  cent  is  what  we  usually  handle. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  have  the  evidence  to  that  effect,  if  neces- 
sary ? 

Mr.  Jones :  It  is  j^ersonal  knowledge.  I  have  worked  right 
with  them,  and  the  bulletins  call  foi-  25  ])er  cent  more  tonnage  on 
a.  superheater  Consolidation  engine. 

Mr.  Carter:  There  is  a  standard  bulletin  to  tliat  eiTect,  is 
there? 

Mr.  .Jones :     It  is  issued  every  day,  as  a  rule,  in  the  line-up. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then  there  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
■oflBcials  of  the  (Ireat  Northern  that  supei-heaters  pull  25  ]ier 
■cent  more  tonnage. 

Mr.  Jones :     No. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  you  say  they  Imrn  just  about  as  much 
•coal?         ■ 

'Mr.  Jones:     .lust  about  the  sanic. 
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Mr.  Carter :  Vou  iiu'iitioncd  a  while  ago,  iu  rei)ly  to  a  ques- 
tion i)ro]iounded  by  coniiscl  for  tlio  railroads,  that,  in  addition 
to  these  men  who  had  been  displaced  entirely,  there  were  new 
branches  constructed  ? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tliese  new  1  tranches  took  care  of  a  goodly 
number  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  If  it  had  not  been  for  these  new  branches,  the- 
conditions  would  be  worse  than  they  are  now! 

Mr.  Jones :     Y^'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  We  understand  that  this  copper  business  has 
greatly  decreased.  Do  you  think  that  the  new  branches  have 
taken  up  about  as  many  men  as  were  displaced  by  the  falling  otF 
of  the  copper  l)usiness! 

Mr.  Jones :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  ]n-o])ortion  of  them  do  you  think  they 
took?    About  how  many  men  got  jobs  on  the  new  division? 

Mr.  Jones :  ^\.t  the  present  time  there  are  only  about  threfr 
crews  working  on  the  three  new  lines. 

Mr.  Carter:     TJien  yon  are  not  using  many  men  over  tlieref 

Mr.  Jones:     No. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  there  would  not  have  been  much  differ- 
ence if  they  had  remained  on  the  main  line? 

Mr.  Jones:     No. 

Mr.  Carter:     About  three  crews  on  the  three  lines? 

Mr.  Jones:  1  will  (lualify  that  by  saying  an  extra  trip  is 
made  up  over  those  additional  tracks  by  additional  crews  once  in 
a  while,  to  load  stock  or  something  of  that  kind. 

(Witness  excused.) 

J.  F.  SEXTON  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  beeik 
duly  swoi-ii,  testified  as  follows : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Cartcu-:  State  your  name  and  place  of  residence? 

Mr.  Sexton:  J.  F.  Sexton,  Sherman,  Texas. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  is  your  present  occupation? 

Mr.  Sexton :  Locomotive  tireman. 

Mr.  Carter:  By  what  railroad  are  you  employed? 

Mr.  Sexton :  The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Eailroad- 

Mr.  (^arter:  When  were  you  employed? 
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Mr.  Sexton:     June  2H,  1908. 

Ml'.  Carter:  Then  you  have  about  six  years  and  a  half  of 
seniority  as  a  fireman;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Sexton :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  have  never  been  promoted,  have  youf 

Mr.  Sexton:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  During  this  six  years  and  six  months  have 
you  seen  larger  engines  disphice  smaller  engines? 

Mr.  Sexton  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  what  is  the  iiroi)ortion  of  this  displace- 
ment? Two  or  three  large  engines  liave  displaced  how  many 
small  engines? 

Mr.  Sexton:  Well,  I  will  say  about  six  large  engines  have 
displaced  ten  small  engines. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  tliink  the  pi()|)()rtion  has  been  about  six 
to  ten"? 

Mr.  Sexton :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Does  that  mean  that  six  firemen  are  practi- 
callj'  doing  what  ten  firemen  did  do? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Has  not  there  been  a  slight  decrease  in  busi- 
ness there,  or  has  business  been  normalf 

Mr.  Sexton :     AVell,  it  is  about  normal. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  these  six  locomotives,  or  whatever  there 
are  there  now,  puli  more  tons  of  freight  than  the  engines  that 
were  thei'e  formerly"? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  is  the  tonnage  rating  arranged  there? 
Do  they  have  a  bulletin  of  any  kind  to  show  what  the  tonnage 
of  a  locomotive  is? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Only  by  the  time  card. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  time  card? 

Mr.  Sexton :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  they  adhere  to  the  tonnage  rating  as 
shoMTi  by  the  tinu'  card,  or  do  they  pull  more  than  the  time 
card  shows? 

Mr.  Sexton :     "Well,  sometimes  they  have  more,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  sometimes  they  have  less? 

Mr.  Sexton :  Not  very  often  is  there  a  case  that  they  have 
anv  less. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Wlicy  an  engine  starts  out  now  is  it  loaded  to 
its  full  capacity? 

Mr.  Sexton :     As  a  usual  tliiiiij,  yes,  sir. 

Ml'.  Carter:  What  do  you  do  when  you  come  to  a  piece  of 
track  where  the  grade  is  a  little  heavier;  are  you  required  to 
take  what  you  can  to  the  to])  of  tlie  hill  and  then  go  back  and 
get  more? 

Mr.  Sexton:  (hir  engines  generally  liandle  the  time  card 
rating.    Sometunes  we  have  to  double. 

Mr.  Carter:     Sometimes,  you  have  to  double? 

]VIr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     The  witness  is  with  you. 


Mr.  Sheean: 
you  firing  now? 
Mr.  Sexton: 
Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Sexton: 
Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Sexton: 
Mr.  Sheean; 


CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sexton,  what  style  or  tyi^e  of  engine  are 


Consolidation. 

What  is  it? 

Consolidation,  1200  class. 

What  is  the  weight  on  drivers? 

187,000  poimds. 

How  long  has  that  type  or  style  of  engine 
been  on  this  division  of  the  Frisco? 

Mr.  Sexton:     From  about  May,  1912,  I  think  the  change 
was  made. 

Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Sexton: 
Mr.  Sheean: 


Mr 
Mi: 
there? 
Mr 


Sexton: 
Sheean : 

Sexton: 


May,  1912? 

Yes,  sir. 

A  coal  burner,  is  it? 

Yes,  sir. 

That  is  the  heaviest  type  of  engine  you  have 


We  have  a  piston  valve  that  is  classed  at  the 
same  rating  as  the  1200  class,  that  is  the  1270  class,  which 
weighs  195,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  many  of  those  have  you? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Oh,  there  are  only  two  or  three  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Two  or  tliree  of  th.ose? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Sexton: 
Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Sexton: 
Mr.  Sheean: 


Mr.  Sheean:     What  was  tlie  type  or  style  of  engine  which 
was  displaced  in  1912,  by  the  engine  you  are  using? 

Mr.  Sexton:     That  was  the  600  class,  10-wheel  engine. 
10-wheel  engine? 
Yes,  sir. 

About  how  old  were  those? 
How  is  that? 

About  how  old  were  those  10-wheel  engines, 
how  long  had  the  Frisco  been  using  those,  the  ones  that  were  dis- 
placed in  1912,  when  they  got  the  new  power? 

Mr.  Sexton:     I  think  they  got  them  new  in  1905  or  1906;  I 
don't  know  exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  1906? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Along  there.    They  had  them  when  I  went  to 
work  there.    It  was  practically  a  new  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean :     They  were  practically  a  new  engine  when  you 
went  to  work  in  1908? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :    Were  those  the  only  engines  in  freight  service 
on  that  division  at  that  time,  the  10-wheelers  ? 
Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sii\ 

What  did  they  weigh  1 
129,700  pounds,  I  think. 
On  drivers? 
Yes,  sir. 

Where  there  any  changes  made  at  all  in  the 
alignment,  steel,  ties  or  road  bed  of  the  Frisco,  between  1908 
and  1912  on  this  division? 

Mr.  Sexton :     They  had  some  new  ties. 
Put  in  any  heavier  rail? 

No,  sir,  never  has  been  since  they  opened  it  up. 
Never  has  been? 
No. 
What  weight  of  rail  have  they  down  there 

Sixty-five  pound,  I  think. 

Sixty-five  pound  rail? 

Yes,  sir. 

How  many  men  were  on  the  Firemen's  list 


Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Sexton: 
Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Sexton : 
Mr.  Sheean: 


Mr. 

Sheean : 

Mr. 

Sexton : 

Mr. 

Sheean : 

Mr. 

Sexton : 

Mr. 

Sheean : 

now? 

Mr. 

Sexton : 

Mr. 

Sheean : 

Mr. 

Sexton : 

Mr. 

Sheean : 
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when  you  becaiuo  a  Mrciiiaii  in  1908 '!    How  inauy  mcii  were  ahead 
of  you? 

Mr.  Sexton :     I  don't  know  exactly  the  amount  ahead  of  mo. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  how  manyf 

Mr.  Sexton:     Well,  we  had  ten  regular  crews,  and  I  was 
about  the  youngest  man,  1  think. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Ten  regular  crews! 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir,  in  the  through  freight  service. 

Mr.  Slieean :     How  many  regular  crews  have  they  now? 

Mr.  Sexton:     They  have  six. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Six? 

Mr.  Sexton :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     When  was  the  first  change  made  from  1910, 
to  a  smaller  number? 

Mr.  Sexton:     About  tlie  time  the  large  engines  came. 

Mr.  Sheean:     1912? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     They  (lr()i)})e(l  from  ten  to  what? 

Mr.  Sexton :     To  six. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  have  been  six  ever  since? 

Mr.   Sexton :     We   might   have   had   seven   sometimes,  hut 
generally  six  crews  have  been  doing  the  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Six  crews? 

Mr.  Sexton :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  in  the  freight  service,  is  it! 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir. 
■    Mr.  Sheean :     Do  you  know  what  your  position  on  the  sen- 
iority list  is  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Sexton :     Fourteenth  man,  fireman. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Fourteenth  man? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     You  cannot  give  any  idea  how  many  firemen 
there  were  ahead  of  you  when  you  went  to  work? 

Mr.  Sexton :     No,  I  wouldn't  say  for  sure. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Can  you  give  us  some  general  idea  about 
your  place  on  the  list  then? 

Mr.  Sexton :     It  must  have  been  twenty  or  twenty-five,  about 
twenty-five,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Sheean :     About  twenty-five  in  1908  ? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  JSlieean :     Where  were  you  in  1909 f 

Mr.  Sexton:     Working  extra. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  What  was  your  iiositioii  on  the  seniority  list 
then  ? 

Mr.  Sexton:     1  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  You  have  never  i)ai(l  any  attention  as  to  how 
many  there  were  at  the  different  times  above  you? 

Mr.  Sexton  :     I  was  cut  off  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Sheeau  :     What  is  it '! 

Mr.  Sexton  :  I  say  I  was  cut  off  of  the  board  se\eral  times 
in  1909. 

Mr.  Sheeau:     Uff  of  tlie  extra  board,  was  that ? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheeau :  But  any  cut  in  the  board  that  was  made, 
would  be  at  the  request  of  the  men  ? 

Ml".  Sexton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  Has  there  been  any  diversion  of  traffic  at 
all  there  on  tliat  division  since  the  Frisco  separated  from  the 
Rock  Island? 

Mr.  Sexton:     I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman :     What  does  he  say  ?    I  can 't  hear  him. 

(Answer  read  as  above  recorded.) 

Mr.  Sheeau:     He  says,  "I  don't  know." 

What  has  your  observation  been  about  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness that  they  have  had  to  handle  there,  the  actual  tonnage 
transported ! 

Mr.  Sexton :     Do  you  mean  the  engine  rating! 

Mr.  Sheeau:  No,  how  much  business  have  they  had  to  do, 
whether  it  has  been  heavy  or  light? 

Mr.  Sexton:  Well,  it  is  about  normal.  A  little  bit  heavier 
in  the  winter  time  and  the  fall  months. 

Mr.  Sheeau :  AVliat  is  the  tonnage  rating  now  of  the  engines 
that  you  have  been  using  there,  since  May,  1912 1 

Mr.  Sexton :     What  is  the  rating  now? 

Mr.  Sheeau:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sexton:     1350. 

Mr.  Sbeean :  lias  there  been  any  change  in  the  tonnage  rat- 
ing of  those  engines  since  they  were  installed  in  May,  1912? 

Mr.  Sexton :  Yes,  when  they  first  came  there  the  rating  was 
1250. 
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Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Sexton: 

1350. 

Mr.  Sheean: 

wheelers? 

Mr.  Sexton: 
Mr.  Sheean : 
Mr.  Sexton : 
Mr.  Sheean: 


About  how  long  did  it  remain  1250? 

About  a  year  ago  the  engine  was  changed  to 

What  was  the  tonnage  rating  of  the  old  10- 


Eight  hundred  tons  was  the  rating. 

129,000  pounds  on  drivers,  I  believe  you  said? 

Yes. 

Since  they  put  on  these  engines  which  weigh 
187,000  pounds  on  drivers,  the  only  change  in  the  tonnage  rating 
has  been  from  1250  to  1350  tons? 

Mr.  Sexton :     The  only  change  in  the  large  engine,  yes,  sir. 

Is  the  rating  the  same  in  both  directions? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  is  your  traffic  about  the  same  in  both 


It  is  a  little  bit  heavier,  south. 

What  commodities  does  it  consist  of  mostly? 

Oil  and  coal  and  merchandise. 

Have  you  any  cotton? 

Yes,  sir,  quite  a  bit  of  cotton. 

Has  cotton  been  moving  about  normally  down 


Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  Sexton: 

Mr.  Sheean; 
directions? 

Mr.  Sexton: 

Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  Sexton: 

Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  Sexton: 

Mr.  Sheean : 
there  this  year? 

Mr.  Sexton :     No,  not  this  year,  they  are  not  handling  their 
cotton ;  they  are  not  moving  their  cotton. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Has  that  made  any  difference  in  the  tonnage 
you  have  had  to  handle  there? 

Mr.  Sexton:     No,  sir. 

]\Ir.  Sheean:     Not  any  lighter,  you  think?    What  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  cotton  you  are  not  hauling  this  year? 

Mr.  Sexton :     AVe  handle  some  grain  do^vn  in  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Has  the  grain  movement  been  as  free  down 
there  as  in  previous  years? 


Mr.  Sexton: 

not. 

Mr.  Sheean; 

other  years? 

Mr.  Sexton: 
Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Sexton: 


I  don't  know  whether  it  has  been  as  free  o) 

Well,  you  have  as  much  of  it  as  you  had  in 

I  don't  know. 

Are  all  of  these  trains  scheduled  trains? 

We  have  two  scheduled  trains  each  way. 
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Mr.  iSheean:  And  the  rest  of  the  business  is  simply  hau- 
dled  whenever  they  get  a  train? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  number  of  trains  has  remained  about 
the  same? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  was  the  rate  paid  on  this  129,000 
pounds  on  drivers  engine? 

Mr.  Sexton:     $3.20. 

Mr.  Sheean:     $3.20? 

M]-.  Sexton:     Yes,  since  1910. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  haven't  had  any  of  them  since  1910,  have 
you,  in  freight  service — Oh,  yes,  from  1910  down  to  1912? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieean:  What  is  the  rate  paid  on  the  heavier  engine 
that  has  been  used  since  1912  ? 

Mr.  Sexton :     Three  dollars  and  sixty  cents. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Are  part  of  these  10-wheelers  still  in  use  in 
freight  service? 

Mr.  Sexton :  Why,  they  have  two  or  three  of  them ;  tliey  are 
on  locals. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Local  freight? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  the  service  that  they  are  in  now,  what 
is  paid  on  them? 

Mr.  Sexton:  Local  freight  is  $3.45.  Through  freight  is 
$3.20. 

Mr.  Sheean :     But  they  are  not  used  in  through  freight  now? 

Mr.  Sexton :     No,  sir,  hardly  ever. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  were  asked  about 
the  earnings  there  in  this  pool  that  you  are  in.  About  what  do 
they  pay  the  firemen  in  that  pool? 

Mr.  Sexton:     This  year? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sexton :     1  have  averaged  al)out  $94. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Through  tlie  last  year,  from  now  back? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  man.v  lay-offs  have  you  taken, 
about  how  many  working  days  a  month  is  that? 
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Mr.  Sexton:  I  liinc  incra.iicd  alioiit  twenty-two  In  twcnty- 
tliree  days  a  month. 

Mr.  Slieean:     Twenty-two  to  twenty-three  days  a  month? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Ves. 

Mr.  Sheean:      While  yon  were  working-? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  tiien  is  theie  any  other  lay-oft'  in  making 
the  average  of  $94. 

Mr.  Sexton:  I  nsiially  hiy  oft'  a  trip  or  two  eaeh  month, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  $!I4  a  month  is  hased  on  your  laying  off 
a  tri))  or  two  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Sexton :  That  is  what  1  have  made  besides  the  laying 
oft',  or  including  the  lay-offs. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  any  time  you  have  been  on  this  division, 
hav(>  they  used  any  oil  burners? 

Mr.  Sexton:  lu  passenger  service  they  used  some  a  while. 
I  don't  know  exa,ctly  how  many. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  have  never  operated  on  an  oil  burner? 

Mr.  Sexton:     I  did  a  little  extra  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  ojily  in  passenger  service? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Did  they  ever  liave  them  in  freight  service 
there  at  all? 

Mr.  Sexton:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Did  you  ever  work  an  entire  year  there  with 
one  of  the  10-wheelers  while  it  was  in  freight  service  ? 

Mr.  Sexton:  Yes,  sir.  T  don't  know  that  I  worked  as  a 
regular  man. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Sexton:  I  don't  know  as  I  did  as  a  regular  man.  I 
worked  extra. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  any  record  of  what  you  received  a 
month  while  you  were  operating  the  light  engines  in  freight 
service  ? 

Mr.  Sexton:     In  li>ll  I  averaged  about  $90  a  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Sexton:  In  1911  I  averaged  $90  a  month  on  the  small 
engine. 
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Mr.  Sheeau:  Have  you  the  number  of  trips  that  wore 
made  ? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Each  month? 

Mr.  Sheean :  No,  to  get  that  average.  I  suppose  you  have 
the  total  money  and  the  total  trips  there  to  get  that  average. 

Mr.  Sexton:  I  haven't  got  the  total  trips  here.  I  have  got 
it  here  on  the  time  book. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  itf 

Mr.  Sexton :     I  have  got  the  days  here  on  the  time  book. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  I  don't  care  particularly  about  the  de- 
tail unless  you  can  give  us  the  total  result  on  that,  Mr.  Sexton, 
as  to  how  many  trips  you  made.  Are  you  on  the  same  run  now 
that  you  were  then? 

Mr.  Sexton :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Wliat  is  the  distance  of  that  run? 

Mr.  Sexton:     One  hundred  and  five  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     One  hundred  and  five  miles? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  what  time  is  it  ordinarily  made  in? 

Mr.  Sexton :  With  a  full  train  you  will  average  twelve  or 
thirteen  hours  each  way. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that,  with  the  money  there  earned  in  any 
month,  you  couldn't  tell,  or  I  couldn't  figure  back  from  the  dis- 
tance and  rate,  because  you  run  into  overtime  quite  often? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman :  Mr.  Sheean,  how  much  longer  will  it  take 
you  to  finish? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  a  moment.  I  thinli  I  will  be  through  in 
a  question  or  two.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  length  of 
time  of  trips  between  1911  and  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Sexton :  Yes,  sir ;  we  used  to  get  over  the  road  better 
than  we  do  now. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  wish,  Mr.  Sexton,  that  you  would  take  the 
year  1911,  of  which  you  say  you  have  a  record  there,  and  give 
us  your  total  number  of  trips  in  1911,  and  your  total  overtime, 
total  hours  in  19*11;  and  then  give  us  the  total  overtime  on  the 
trips  in  this  last  year,  in  which  your  earnings  were  made.  You 
have  the  details  of  both  those,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Slieeaii:  So  that  you  cau  give  both  the  overtime  and 
the  number  of  trips,  readily  from  your  time  book? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  also,  all  of  the  period  1911,  1912, 
1913  and  1914,  to  date,  in  this  time  book? 

Mr.  Sexton:  I  haven't  every  month.  In  1912  I  have  all 
but  one  month,  I  believe. 

IMr.  Sheean :     I  wish  you  would  give  just  what  you  have. 

Mr.  Sexton :     In  191.3  I  only  have  about  eight  months. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  for  all  the  months  that  you  have,  if  you 
will  show  us,  if  you  please,  if  it  is  not  as  I  think  it  is  not,  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  ■will  you  please  make  up  a  statement  show- 
ing the  total  number  of  trips  and  the  total  overtime  in  each  of 
these  months  that  you  have  a  record  of? 

Mr.  Sexton:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  can  be  easily  done,  can  it? 

Ml'.  Sexton:     Yes,  sii'. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  you  will  do  that,  Mr.  Sexton,  I  will  ap- 
preciate that  at  your  convenience. 

Mr.  Sexton:     All  right. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     Anything  further,  Mr.  Carter? 

Mr.  Carter:     No. 

The  Chairman :  We  will  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
moi'ning. 

(Whereupon  at  5:04  o'clock  P.  M.,  December  18,  1914,  an 
adjourmnent  was  taken  until  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  December  19, 
1914.) 
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IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE 

ARBITRATION 

hetiveen  the 

WESTERN  RATT.WAYS 

and 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 

ENGINEERS 

and 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIRE-] 

MEN  AND  ENGINEMEN 

under  the  Act  approved  July  15,  19i;],  t>y  afiree- 

ment  dated  August  3,  1914. 

Chic-aso,  Illinois,  Docember  19,  1914. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjourmnent,  at  10:05  o'clock  A.  M. 
Present :     Arbitrators  and  parties  as  before. 

The  Chairman:     Call  your  tirst  witness. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Board: 
Mr.  Sexton,  at  the  recjuest  of  ^Mr.  Sheean,  prepared  this  state- 
ment as  best  he  could  from  his  records,  and  we  might  as- well 
place  it  right  in  the  records  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Chairman:     Do  you  desire  to  recall  the  witness f 

Mr.  Stone :  Just  a  moment,  Mi'.  Chairman  :  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Sheean — 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  you  say  that  you  desired  to  recall  tlie  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman :  No,  I  asked  you  if  you  wished  to  recall  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Carter:  No  sir,  I  do  not,  unless  counsel  for  the  rail- 
roads desire  to  recall  him. 

The  Chairman:     One  moment,  Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  was  wondering,  Mr.  Carter,  if  there  could 
be  supplied  with  this  the  number  of  miles.  He  gives  the  trips  and 
the  hours,  but  the  mileage  is  not  given. 

Mr.  Carter:  Where  is  Mr.  Sexton?  He  is  not  in  the  room. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  left  town  or  not. 

Mr.  Phillips  :     I  might  explain,  Mr.  ChaiVmau,  that  Mr.  Sex- 
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ton  spdkc  to  111!'  alxnil  this  last  iii.ijiit.  He  lia<l  hccu  wurking  on 
it  and  he  found  coiisidcrahlc  ditiliculty  from  his  type  of  hook-keep- 
inj;,  in  ,u:fttiii,i;-  wliat  he  tliounlit  was  desired  by  Mr.  Slieean.  Ho 
said  liis  .yi-eatcst  ti-(>ul)le  was  wlicic  lie  had  woi'ked  on  a  work 
train,  ])erhaps,  and  made  only  thirty  or  forty  miles,  he  had  cred- 
ited himself  with  ten  hours  or  a  hundred  mih^s.  Or,  where  ho 
woi'kiMJ  one  hundred  and  H\-e  miles  and  was  possibly  only  six  or 
eigiit  lioui-s  nuikini;  it  at  times,  he  ercdited  himself  with  ten  and 
one-halt  or  the  e(|ui\al('nt  numlier  of  houis.  It  was  all  hours;  he 
had  iigiired  it  in  hours.  I  think  he  had  more  trouble  getting  it 
uj)  than  he  expeeted  to  liave.  1  do  not  know  whetlier  he  could 
furnish  the  exact  miles  or  not,  Mr.  Sheean. 

T  will  say  this,  that  he  did  tell  me,  in  addition,  that  in  these 
trips  he  includes  work  train  sei-vice,  ])assenger  service,  and  he 
calls  them  trips,  it  wouldn't  nmtter  whether  it  was  a  two-hundred 
mile  passenger  trip  or  a  a  lifty-mile  service  in  work  train,  is  so 
mixed  uj)  that  he  had  a  hard  time  drawing  it  off. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Of  ct)urse,  tlie  jmrpose  of  the  comparison  con- 
teniplatetl  having  the  miles  as  well  as  the  hours.  If  that  cannot 
be  done,  of  course  we  will  iise  this  so  far  as  we  can;  but  if  he 
can  supplement  this  at  any  time,  at  his  leisure,  I  do  not  care 
when  it  is  clone,  any  time  during  the  hearing,  as  to  what  the  miles 
were  on  these  different  trips  1  would  be  glad  to  have  it  supple- 
mented in  so  far  as  it  can  he. 

Mr.  Phillips:  1  do  not  know  Just  what  his  time  books  show. 
I  think  from  his  explanation  to  me,  that  he  has  not  an  accurate 
record  of  the  miles.  I  do  not  think  he  has ;  hut  he  may  be  able 
to  give  a  fairly  accurate  estimate.  He  may  appear  liere  this 
morning,  or  we  may  see  him  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  T  suggest  befoic  tiling  this  that  you  see  wheth- 
er that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Phillips:     All  right. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  understand  that  this  is  not  what  Mr.  Sheean 
wants,  and  I  understand  you  prefer  it  not  to  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I'ntil  you  ascertain  whether  it  can  be  made 
jnore  complete. 

Mr.  Carter:  1  am  (juite  sure  it  cainiot  lie  made  more  com- 
plete from  the  records  Mr.  Sexton  has  in  his  possession.  I  think 
he  has  done  the  best  he  can  here:  and  Ins  books  are  like  the 
averaife  iireman's  time  book. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii :  Well,  that  statriiiciit.  without  .giving  the 
miles,  would  not  serve  to  make  the  couii)ari.son  1  had  in  mind. 
I  have  not  any  objection  to  its  being  tiled,  understand ;  but  it  will 
not  serve  the  ]nirpose  that  I  thought  could  be  accomplished  by 
asking  hiui  to  give  the  miles  as  well  as  the  hours  in  both  these 
periods. 

Mr.  Carter:  it  is  iiiiiiiaterial  to  iiic  wliethei"  it  is  included 
in  the  I'ecord  or  not. 

Mr.  Sheeau :  If  he  cannot  fuiuisli  the  int'onuatioii  that  1 
desire,  I  do  not  care  to  have  that  go  in  the  record.  1  do  not 
object  to  it,  but  it  will  not  have  any  prol)ative  effect  either  way 
on  the  point  I  had  in  mind  without  the  miles  in  it. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  is  the  ]ileasure  of  the  Board? 

The  Chairman:  If  it  is  to  serve  no  good  ])ur])ose,  1  see  no 
reason  why  it  siiould  go  in  the  recoi-d. 

You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Cartel-. 

Mr.  Carter:     Mr.  Crylie. 

GEORGE  CRYLIE  was  called  as  a  witness,  and.  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

I ) I  K VA  'T  EX .\M ]  NATION. 

Mr.  Cartel' :  State  your  name. 

Mr.  Crylie:  (Jeorge  Crylie. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  is  your  ])r(^s('iit  occupation? 

Mr.  Crylie  :  Locomotive  tireman. 

Mr.  Carter:  By  what  road  are  you  employed  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Denver  cS:  Rio  Grande. 

•Mr.  Carter:  ^^  lien  did  xou  enter  tlie  service  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande? 

Mr.  Cryli«':  On  the  'IMh  of  Xoveniher,  in  1905. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tlieu  yon  have  alxiut  nine  years'  seniority  as 
a  fireman '. 

Mr.  C'rylie:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  On  what  division  are  yon  employed  ? 

Mr.  Crylie  :  ( )ii  the  Third  division. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  that  a  narrow  gauge,  mountain  service  dis 
trict? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Yes, , sir. 

Mr.  C'arter:  Using  narrow  <>ange  engines  altogether  ? 
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Mr.  Crxlic:      ^'(■^.  sir.  on  this  junt  I  am  workiiiii  on. 

.Mr.  ('art(>r:  Dcscrilic  this  district,  wliorc  does  it  start 
from  ajid  wlii-rc  (h>cs  it  yo  to  and  wliat  is  tlic  fliaractor  of  the 
oonntry  ? 

Mr.  Ci-ylic:  ( )ii  the  district  1  am  \vorkinf>-  on,  wc  work 
betweoii  Salida  and  (inniiison,  that  is  flic  division  points,  and 
Salida  and  Ahimosa  is  anotlier  district  on  this  same  division. 
We  work  in  holp(M'  service  out  of  Salida  and  Sargent.  Sargent 
is  an  intermediate  terminal  l)etweon  Salida  and  Gnnnison. 

.Mr.  Carter:  Wliat  is  the  character.  topogTaphieally.  of  the 
country  hetween  Salida  and  Sargent? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Why,  it  is  a  heavy  grade. 

Mr.  Carter:      Is  il  not  tlie  Marshall  Pass,  well  known? 

Mr.  Crylie:     ^'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Cai'ter:  Passing  over  the  crest  of  t!ie  Hocky  Moun- 
tains ? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  is  the  altitude  on  Marshall  Pass? 

Mr.  Crylie :     1 0,So6  feet,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  tli(>y  usi'  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  across 
this  pass? 

Mr.  ('rylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  they  introduced  Jiny  larger  engines  in 
this  narrow  gauge  service  within  the  past  few  years! 

.Mr.  Crylie:     Not  since  1903. 

Mr.  (barter:  Have  they  increased  the  toimage  on  the  en- 
gines that  have  heen  there? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  When  was  this  increase  of  tonnage  notice- 
ahle  ? 

.Mr.  (.hylie:     Well,  within  the  last  year,  practically. 

Mr.  Carter':  What  has  been  this  increase  in  tonnage  On 
these  same  engines  within  the  last  year? 

Mr.  (Crylie :  On  th(»  lieaAy  grade  it  is  .'{a  tons  and  (iO  tons 
for  the  engine. 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  what  would  the  engine  pull  before  they 
added  this  35  or  60  tons? 

Mr.  Crylie :     130  tons. 

Mr.  Carter:     Then  it  must  be  a  very  steep  grade? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter:     AVliat  is  the  percentage  of  the  gradieutf 

Mr.  Crylie:     t'our  per  t-eiit  grade. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  noticed  that  it  requires  tlie  con- 
sumption of  more  coal  since  the  tonnage  has  been  increased? 

Mr.  Crvlie:     Yes,  sir,  we  consume  considerably  more  coal. 

Mr.  Carter :  Have  they  made  special  provisions  for  the 
consumption  of  more  coal ". 

^Ir.  Crylie :  Yes.  sir,  siuce  this  increased  tonnage  has  been 
added,  they  have  had  to  ]iut  higher  coal  racks  all  around  the 
tanks  on  the  engines. 

Air.  Carter:  What  a  farmer  would  call  "sideboards'"  on 
his  farm  wagon:' 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir,  sideboards. 

Mr.  Carter:  Without  going  into  tlie  details  auy  furtiier  as 
to  the  tonnage,  what  grai)hic  evidence  do  you  notice,  what  do 
you  see  by  your  eyes  there,  that  convinces  you  that  the  tonnage 
has  increased"? 

Mr.  Crylie :  AVhy,  the  simple  fact  that  taking,  for  instance^ 
between  Sargent  and  Marshall  Pass  on  two  trains,  there  would 
be  six  firemeu.  They  run  three  engines  on  all  the  trains  on  this 
heavy  grade  between  Sargent  and  Alarshall  Pass,  and  two  trains 
with  six  firemen  would  take  ])ractically  what  formerly  three 
trains  with  nine  firemen  took. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  then  this  change  of  loading  the 
locomotives  to  their  utmost  capacity  results  in  six  firemen  doing 
the  work  that  nine  firemen  formerly  did? 

Mr.  CryUe:  Practically  the  same  amount  of  tonnage  is 
handled,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Six  firemen  do  the  work  that  formerly  nine 
firemen  did,  thus  displacing  three  firemen? 

Mr.  diylie :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  What  has  been  the  ettect  of  this  increased  ton- 
nage on  these  trains,  or,  the  displacing  of  these  firemen,  upon 
you  and  other  firemen  there? 

Mr.  Crylie :  Well,  the  younger  men  that  were  running  en- 
gines have  been  set  back,  firing,  and  the  youngei-  firemen  have 
been  taken  off  from  the  list. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  many  firemen  were  taken  off  the 
list  in  the  last  year? 
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Mv.  Crylic :  Wi'll,  I  liclicvc  Jilxmt  ten  firciiH'ii  would  l>o 
about  ai)pi'oxiniatc. 

Mr.  (Sartor:  About  how  many  eiif-inciTw  wore  set  back  that 
you  can  call  to  niinfl,  within  the  past  year,  or  since  this  increase 
in  toniui,s;e? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Well,  there  were  alxiiit  seven  or  eight,  more 
or  less.  About  seven  or  eight  engineers  set  back,  tiring  that  were 
running. 

Mr.  Carter:  This  is  nor  a  very  lengthy  trip  in  houi-s,  is  it, 
from  Salida  to  Gunnison? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Well,  no,  it  is  not  extremely  long. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  long  do  you  generally  require  to 
get  over  the  roadf 

Mr.  Crylie  :  Well,  I  believe  the  average  trip  would  be  about 
nine  hours  from  Salida  to  (lunnison. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  far  is  it? 

Mr.   Crylie  :     74  miles. 

Mr.  Carter:  Back  from  (Junnison  to  Salida,  about  how 
much  time  would  it  take? 

Mr.  Crylie:  I  believe  it  would  average  10  hours  and  30 
minutes,  probably. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  same  distance! 

Mr.  Crylie:     The  same  distance. 

Mr.  Carter :  Have  yon  noticed  a,  decrease  in  your  earnings, 
or,  first,  I  will  ask  you,  do  you  know  anything  about  lieing  held 
away  from  home  terminal? 

Mr.  C'rylie:  AVell,  our  average  time  w'ould  be  on  all  of  the 
trips  I  think  about  fifteen  hours.  Possibly  a  little  more.  But, 
on  these  helper  trips,  where  we  are  held  at  Sargent,  we  stay  there 
sometimes  three  or  foui'  or  five  days,  and  it  ranges  from — well, 
maybe  if  we  make  two  trips  in  a  day  it  won't  be  more  than  thirty 
minutes  or  an  hour  between  trips;  and  maybe  it  will  be  twenty 
hours  or  better  between  trips. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  I  understand  that  in  addition  to  your  regTi- 
lar  delay  at  Gunnison,  you  are  sometimes  held  on  the  Sargent 
pusher  service? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Yes,  sir,  we  work  first  in  first  out  in  both  the 
helper  and  the  through  service. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  requirements  of  the  company  are  such 
that  you  expect  that  that  has  to  be  done,  do  you  not? 
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Mi  .  C'vylic  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cartor :     You  don't  coiniilaiii  of  tliat.' 

Mr.  Crylie  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  understand,  liowcver,  it  adds  iiicatly  to  yo\ir 
expenses,  does  it  not .' 

Mr.  Ciylie :  Oh,  yes,  the  more  you  aic  away  fioni  lioiiie  tin- 
more  your  expense  is  bound  to  he. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  are  paying  your  own  ex])euses :' 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  ('alter:  Have  >'ou  noticed  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living-.' 

.Ml',  (lylie:  Well,  1  would  say  tiiat  our  increase  lias  l)een 
the  .same  as  all  over;  prol)ably  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  ("arter:  On  the  cost  of  meals  at  (lunnison.  lias  there 
been  any  increase ;' 

Mr.  Crylie:  1  am  paying  t<'ii  cents  a  meal  more  at  (iuniii- 
son  than  1  did  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  would  you  estimate  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  judging  from  your  family  exj)enses  and  your  expenses 
away  from  home;  how  much  Avould  it  aggregate  ]ier  month,  all 
told,  do  you  think? 

^fr.  Crxlie:  Well.  1  believe  it  would  he  a  safe  estimate  to 
put  it  at  iietweeii  H\'c  dollars  and  six  dollai's,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Cartel-:     Then  does  it  run  helwecn  ^(iO  and  ^7'2  a  year? 

Mr.  Crylie:     I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  is,  it  i-e(piires  about  $()0  to  $72  a  year 
more  now  for  yon  to  pay  your  U(H'essai-\'  ex])enses  tlian  formerly? 

Mr.  Ci-ylie:      1   think  that   would  cover  it. 

Mr.  Carter:  In  reaching  that  estimate  do  you  include  the 
present  "wai-"  priees,  or  do  you  ordy  bring  them  u]),  say  to  the 
first  of  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Crylie:  \Yell,  no.  sii-;  our  ex|ienses  liave  been  gn-ad-. 
ually  incr(>asing-  there.     ( »ur  living  ha.s  gradually  raised. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  far  do  you  go  hack  in  estimating  this 
increase  of  from  $60  to  $72  a  ycai-  in  your  expenses.' 

Mr.  Crylie:  Well,  say  the  last  eighteen  months  or  two 
years. 

Mr.  Cartel':  Have  you  made  any  investigation  as  to  the 
average  wages  of  all  firemen  working  on  your  division? 
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Mr.  Civlic:  I  liuNc  ;iltcrn|it<'(l  to  iiatht'r  a  pretty  fair  esti- 
mate oi'  tlu'ir  a\'era,n('  waycs,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  they  average  less  than  $1011  a  month,  all 
of  them? 

Mr.  Crylie:      \'es,  sir.  1  tiiink  so. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  not  a  i'aot  that  on  certain  parts  of  this 
trackage  you  get  a  nnieli  higher  rate  liecause  of  the  gradient? 

Mr.  Crylie :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cartel':  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  differential,  to 
the  grade,  or  to  the  danger,s,  or  what  is  it  that  you  believe  is 
there  that  luis  induced  the  Denver  «!c  Rio  Grande  to  i)ay  y-ou  a 
higher  ratet 

Mr.  Crylie :  Tiie  grade  has  a  hearing  on  it,  and  the  dangers 
of  worldng  on  that  grade,  I  suppose,  ai-e  taken  into  consideration ; 
and  we  do  not  make  the  mil^  on  this  grade.  It  takes  longer  to 
make  a  mile  than  it  does  in  countries  with  lesser  grade. 

Mr.  Carter:  My  understanding  of  the  matter  is  that  on 
these  heavy  grades  the  hard  work  is  going  up  the  grade,  is  it 
notf 

Mr.  Crylie  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  tiie  great  danger  is  comiug  down  the 
grade,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Crylie  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Most  of  the  nmaways  occur  in  coming  down 
the  grade? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Y'^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  you  would  see  a  rock  on  the  track,  fallen 
from  a  cliff,  going  uj)  the  grade,  your  speed  would  be  such  that 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  a  bad  derailment,  would  there? 

Mr.  Crylie :  They  very  seldom  hit  a  rock  going  up  the  hill. 
It  lias  happened,  though.  The  curves  are  short,  and  you  might 
come  around  a  curve  and  be  onto  a  rock  before — especially,  if 
the  eui-ve  was  on  the  opposite  side  away  from  the  engineer,  and 
the  fireman  would  be  putting  in  the  fire,  they  might  be  onto  it 
before  they  would  see  it. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  curves  are  exceedingly  short  and  sharp? 

Mr.  Crylie :     Y'es,  sir,  we  have  lots  of  short  curves. 

Mr.  Carter :  But  if  you  did  approach  a  landslide  or  any  of 
those  dangers  of  mountain  work,  going  up  the  hill,  your  speed 
would  be  so  slow  that  the  danger  would  be  largely  avoided? 


Mr.  Crylic:  Ordinarily,  if  they  would  shut  off,  tlicy  would 
stop. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  aliout  coiHiui;-  down  the  hill,  if  you  .saw 
these  rocks  and  slides  or  runaways,  or  whatever  it  is.' 

Mr.  Crylie :  In  ease  of  rocks,  it  is  very  seldom,  you  iniyht 
say,  that  you  see  a  rock  in  time  to  stop  with  these  heavy  trains; 
in  fact,  there  have  been  moi-e  or  less  of  them  nm  over,  and  we 
have  had  at  least  one  cnyine  that  went  down  the  hill  from  hitting 
a  lnvge  rock. 

Mr.  Cartel-:  These  accidents  arc  incidental  to  heavy 
mountain  service,  and  arc  not  the  fault  of  the  railroad;  is  not 
that  true? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  uses  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  such  accidents,  does  it  notf 
Mr.  Crylie  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     In  your  experience  as  a  locomotive  fireman, 
have  you  noticed  that  new  locomotives,  in  perfect  mechanical 
condition  burn  much  less  coal  than  old  locomotives? 
Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  anythin<;'  about  standard  ,!i:auge 
engines  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:     AVell,  1  liave  fired  standard  gauge  some. 
Mr.  Carter :     The  Denver  &  Kio  Grande  has  standard  gauge 
divisions  out  of  Salida  as  well  as  this  narrow  gauge  division? 
Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  believe  that  the  firing  of  a  narrow- 
gauge  engine  with  the  same  weight  on  drivers  is  just  as  luird 
work  as  on  a  standard  gauge  engine  ? 
Mr.  Crylie  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  only  difference  is  the  widtli  of  the  track? 
Mr.  Crylie:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Carter :  In  your  observation,  do  you  believe  the  loco- 
motive engineer  has  just  as  much  to  contend  with,  so  far  as 
responsibilities  and  laboi's  are  concerned,  in  narrow  gauge 
service  as  in  standard  gauge  service? 

Mr.  Crylie:  He  would  have  the  same  conditions  as  the 
man  on  the  standard  gauge. 

Mr.  Carter:  A  little  more  difficult  to  get  under  his  engine 
in  cases  of  necessity ;  is  not  that  so  ? 


Mr.  Ciylic:  Oli,  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  ("ititci-:  Ami  t lie  saiiic  applies  to  firemen? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Cai-ter:  Tliat  is  all. 

CintSS   KXAMIKATION. 

Mr.  Shccan:  Mr.  Crylie,  you  liave  been  promoted  to  an 
engineer,  have  you  not  :'  \i>\\  sjioke  of  eiitei-iny  the  serviee  in 
1905. 

Mr.   ( 'ryiic  :      Ves,  sii'. 

Mr.   Siieean:     Yon  Wecame  an  en.i^ineer  when? 

Mr.  Crylie:      In  August,  11)09. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And,  since  that  time,  you  have  worked  part 
of  the  time  as  engineer  wh<'re  you  oaught  certain  runs  as  on- 
i^Mneer,  and  ]jart  of  tlie  time  as  fireman? 

Mr.  Crylie:  When  1  was  first  promoted,  1  ran  about  eight 
months  regular;  that  is,  1  was  an  engineer  for  eight  months;  and, 
I  expect,  altogetln-r,  1  piobably  have  run  a  year  and  a  Jialf  since 
I  was  first  promote<l. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Thei-e  has  been  no  chan,<;-e  in  the  ))ower  on 
this  line  since  190;!? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Xo,  sir;  we  i^ot  those  engines,  they  came  there 
in  190;!. 

Mr.  Carter:  Ami  what  is  the  weight  on  drivers  of  the  en- 
gines that  are  the  heaviest  ones  there  on  this  narrow  gauge? 

Mr.  Crylie:     They  are  10r),425  ])ounds. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Practically  all  of  the  motive  power  there  now 
is  of  that  weight? 

Mr.  Crylie:  On  this  division  that  1  am  working  on,  we 
work  principally  with  those  engines;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     And  have  done  so  ever  since  1903  ? 

Mr.  Cryli(>:  "Well,  as  business  fluctuates  and  these  engines 
might  be  more  oi-  less  in  the  shop,  they  fill  in  with  smaller  en- 
gines. They  have  some  smaller  engines  there  that  they  fill  in 
with,  if  they  absolutely  need  the  power. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  sjx'aking  generally,  since  1903,  since 
these  engines  came  there,  outside  of  unusual  conditions,  the 
power  has  been  this  105,()()()  ]»onnds  weight  on  drivers. 

Mr.   Crylie:     Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Coniinii'  out  of  Salida  and  getting  np  to  the 
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top  of  the  Pass  thci-c,  tlic  rate  cliauj-vs  over  certain  districts, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Crylie:  A  certain  pait  of  tiie  mileage  i)ays  certain 
rates,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  You  come  out  of  Salida  on  aliout  a  two  an(i 
a  half  per  cent  grade  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:  About  a  two  ])('r  cent  crade,  \  think,  foi'  five 
miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  then  gi't  onto  a  four  per  cent  grade? 

Mr.   Crylie:     Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     For  how  many  miles  t 

Mr.  Crylie :     35  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  then  start  down  a  four  per  cent  grade  1 

Mr.  Crylie  :     No,  that  is  all  of  the  four  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all  of  the  four  per  cent? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  you  arc  going  uj),  then,  about  fifteen 
miles  of  that  grade ! 

Mr.  Crylie :     About  twenty-one  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Twenty-one  miles  going  up  t 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  aftei-  you  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  Pass, 
you  come  do^^Ti  a  four  per  cent  grade? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  far? 

Mr.  Crylie :     You  have  fifteen  miles  of  four  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  that  four  per  cent  territory,  there  is  a  mile- 
age rate  paid,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  $6,  or  6  cents  and  a  fraction,  6.93  cents  per 
mile,  to  the  fireman? 

Mr.  Crylie :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  on  the  i'  per  cent  grade  the  .■J.oS  cents 
per  mile  is  paid  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sii-. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  after  nou  get,  down  the  4  ])c.v  cent 
grade  you  get  into  another  territory  of  differing  grades? 

Mr.  Crylie:     That  pays  the  same  as  the  rate  out  of  Salida. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  grade  there  is  something  over  one 
per  cent,  is  it? 
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Mr.  Crylic:  ^'t-s.  some  of  it  is.  It  iic{s  lighter  than  that. 
I  don't  know  just  wliat  it  i.s.  Wlii'U  we  get  on  something  under 
one  per  cent,  wliy,  we  call  that  in  the  valley,  then. 

Mr.  Slieeau  :  The  scliediile  on  tiie  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  on 
this  mountain,  is  iiiailc  to  tit  tiie  coinlitions  there  of  changing  as 
the  grade  clumges .' 

Mr.  Crylie:  ^'es.  that  was  the  alteiiiiit,  yes,  sir,  to  cover  it 
that  way. 

Mr.  Shecaii:     .Viid  a  (hiy  of  ;f:;.()."),  is  it.  to  tlie  tircMiau? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir.  on  freiglit. 

Mr.  Sheean :  lUit  if  you  are  wori<iiig  in  tliis  territory  that 
takes  the  ().9.">  rate,  you  niulti]ily  the  niih's  hy  tlie  ().9:!.  and  if  it 
is  more  than  sI^.'j.O.j,  you  are  jiaid  tliat  mileage:' 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  if  it  is  less  than  $:!.(!.').  you  are  |iaid  that 
minimum  day.  in  any  event  .' 

Mr.  Crylie:     Not  for  all  the  trips,  no.  sii'. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  that  is  in  ease  \on  nui  out  and  make 
more  than  one  round  trip.  is.  it? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  first  round  tri})  you  are  i)aid  a  minimum 
day,  and  then  actual  miles  on  any  second  tri))? 

Mr.  Crylie  :  Xo.  sir  :  the  first  round  trij) — the  tirst  trip  you 
make  in  a  day  on  some  of  this  service  that  is  specified,  that  is 
from  Sargent  to  Marshall  Pass,  jiays  you  a  day.  provided  you 
do  not  do  any  more  work  that  day:  Init  if  you  do  make  another 
trip  that  day.  it  :dl  goes  into  mileage,  both  trips. 

Mr.  Sheean:      Both  tri) is? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  some  of  the  other  turn-arounds  there — 
aren't  some  of  the  turn-aronnds  on  the  basis  1  spoke  of,  a  mini 
mum  day  for  the  first  turn-around  and  then  the  second  and  sub 
sequent  turnarounds  actual  miles  added  to  the  minimum  day? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Not  on  the  district  \  am  working  on.  Further 
■west  they  have.  I  believe,  a  trip. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Xow.  in  making  this  run  from  Salida  to  Gun- 
nison, that  is  a  distance  of  74  mih's.  I  believe  you  said? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Starting  out  of  Salida  with  a  freight  train, 
there  are  usuallv  three  engines,  are  there  not? 
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Mr.  Crylie :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  those  three  engines  continue  up  this  four 
per  cent  grade,  and  perliaj)s  beyond  the  toji  of  tlie  four  per  cent 
grade,  when  two  of  tlieni  drop  off? 

Mr.  Crylie:     .Just  to  the  toj)  of  the  four  per  ceut. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Just  to  the  top  of  tlie  four  ))er  cent  grade? 

Mr.  Crylie :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  of  tliose  three  engines  tliat  run  u]i  to 
the  top  of  the  Marshall  Pass,  they  are  also  run  tirst  in  lirst  out, 
are  they  not,  as  to  whicli  one  of  the  three  engines  is  to  continue 
on  through  with  the  train? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  on  one  day  you  would  start  out  on  tliis 
run  with  one  of  the  engines  that  goes  througii  to  Gunnison.  The 
next  day,  or  the  lu^xt  triji  that  you  made,  you  might  have  one  of 
the  engines  which  would  drop  off  at  the  to])  of  the  jjass? 

Mr.  Crylie :  Yes,  sir,  the  helper  might  turn  back  to  Salida, 
or  he  might  go  on  down  to  Sargent. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  if  lie  went  down  to  Sargeut,  then  he 
would  act  as  a  heljier  eastbound  up  over  the  top  of  the  pass  and 
again  down  to  Salida? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Or  back  to  Sargent,  as  tiiey  needed  the  power. 
Wherever  they  needed  the  power. 

Mr.  Sheean.  Now,  let  us  take  one  of  tlie  trijjs  on  which  you 
go  from  Salida  througii  to  Gunnisou,  that  74-mile  trip.  What 
is  the  iireman  paid  on  that? 

Mr.  Crylie:     $.3.82. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Tn  case  lie  goes  through  to  (iuuuison? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  in  case  you  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
pass  and  returned? 

Mr.  Crylie:     To  Salida? 

Mr.  Sheean:     To  Salida. 

Mr.  Crylie:     $8.20. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  case  you  went  over  the  top  of  the  pass 
down  to  Sargent,  and  then  l)rought  a  train  from  Sargent  up  the 
west  slope — or  up  the  east  slope — ■ 

Mr.  Crylie:     West  slope  of  the  pass? 

Mr.  Sheean:     West  slope  of  the  pass,  and  down. 

Mr.  Crvlie:     And  back  to  Sargent? 
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Mr.  Shccaii:      ^Cs.  Wack  to  Sargvnt. 

Mr.  Ci-ylic:      11   would  pa>    a  fireman  $4.83. 

Mr.  Sliccaii:  And  on  that  last  tri))  Ids  actual  miles,  Salida 
to  Sarjjcnt,   would  be  what? 

Ml',  ('rylic:     Forty-two  miles. 

Mr.  Slu'caii:      .\u(l  flic  leturii  tri])  the  same? 

.Mr.  ("r\  lie:  No,  from  Sariiciit  to  .Mai'shall  Pass  and  return 
would  lie  tliirty-four  miles. 

.Mr.  Sliccan:     Thirty  I'lUU'  miles.' 

Mr.   Ciylie:        Ves. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  the  total  miles  there  woul<l  he  sev- 
enty-six miles,  foi'  which  he  is  ))aid  what? 

.Ml-.   Cry  lie:     $4.S;!. 

Mr.  Shccan:  What  was  the  touuaiic  rating  of  these  en- 
gines when  they  were  first  installed  there,  if  you  remember? 

Mr.  C'rylie:     On  tliat  gi-ade? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes. 

Mr.  Crylie:     One  hundred  and  thirty  tons. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  rating  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons 
continued  to  when? 

Mr.  Crylie:  I  believe,  in  May  of  this  year  they  started  in- 
Creasing  the  tonnage  of  those  engines.  That  is,  that  was  the 
practical  tonnage. 

Mr.  Sheean:  During  this  coal  strike  out  there,  was  the  full 
tomiage  carried,  or  has  that  affected  the  tonnage  at  all? 

Mr.  Crylie:  T  think  the  majority  of  the  trains  would  aver- 
age full  tonnage,  because  they  hold  them  until  they  get  the 
tonnage. 

Mr.  Sheean:  .\nd  the  change  was  made  from  D'ti  tons  ])er 
engine  to  what  '. 

Mr.  Crylie:  Between  Salida  and  Marshall  I'ass,  from  130 
to  165;  and  between  Sargent  and  jMarshall  Pass,  from  130  to  190. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Was  there  any  change  made  in  the  air  pumps 
on  these  engines  from  the  time  they  were  first  installed  ? 

Mr.   Crylie:      Why,  the\    put  on  another  air  puinii;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:      Larger'? 

.Mr.  Crylie:  No,  the  same  size  as  was  on  tliem,  1  helif've, 
when  they  came  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Wasn't  the  change  in  tonnage  made  subse- 
quent to  the  ch:inge  ill  the  air  inmip  which  enabled  a  larger  ton- 
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nage  to  l)e  liaiullcil  down  hill  i-ntlicr  than  up  hill;  or,  was  your 
limitation  in  tonna.iic  lid'orc,  fixed  !iy  the  <lo\vn  grade  instead  of 
the  n))grade ! 

^Ir.  Crylie:  \\hy,  the  tonnaiic  down  ijriidc;  they  just  in- 
creased that  100  i>er  cent,  al)out. 

Mr.  Slieean:     The  toniiage  down  grade  was  what.' 

Mr.  (^rylie  :     475  tons. 

Mr.  Slieean :     For  the  three  engines.' 

Mr.  ( "r>  lie  :     ( )ne  engine. 

Ml'.   Sheean  :      One  engine.' 

^Ir.   Crylie:     Tliey  go  down   with  one  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Tliey  go  down  with  one  engine  there' 

Mr., Crylie:     Ves  ' 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  ehaiige  in  tonnage  rating  down 
grade  was  subsetinent  to  the  change  in  the  air  jmmps;' 

Mr.  Crylie:  Yes,  sir;  they  have  ))ut  on  two  pumps  and 
they  have  increased  the  tonnage  down  hill.  This  was  njihill  that 
I  was  speaking  of  before,  al)out  the  tonnage  rating. 

Mr.  Slieean:     The  tonnage  rating  of  Kid — 

^Ir.  Crylie:  No:  the  toniuiiic  I'ating  changed  from  l.'id  to 
165. 

Mr.  Sheean:     From  l.'JO  to  165;' 

Mr.  Ciylie:  Yes.  That  was  u])  the  hill  between  Salida 
and  Marshall  Pass;  and  from  l.'iO  to  19(i  lietween  Sargent  and 
Marshall  Pass. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  is  the  average  lenirth  of  time  it  takes 
to  make  this  74-mile  tri])? 

Mr.  Cr\"]ie :  (_n)ing  west,  from  Salida  to  (runnison,  1  be- 
lieve the  average  length  of  time  would  be  alxmt  nine  hours,  take 
it  the  year  around. 

Ml'.   Sheean:     .\nd  coininii-  back  it  wcmld  be  :diout  what? 

Mr.  Crylie:  I  would  figure  alxuit  ten  houi-s  and  thirty 
minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  During  th<'  tinu'  that  y(m  have  l)een  working 
on  this  narrow  gauge  and  in  this  particular  territory,  how  many 
runaways  have  you  personal  knowledge  of — you  sjioke  of  the 
hazards  there,  on  your  direct  examination  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Well,  1  don't  know.  1  expect  I  could  figure 
up  several. 
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Mr.  Sliccau:  1  just  wanted  a  licncral  iilca  of  about  liow 
many. 

Mr.  ('lylic:  I  have  an  idea  that  a  runaway  that  would  be 
of  sonic  importance  would  avcraj^c  one  a  year.  We  have  little 
spurt.s,  you  know,  tiiat  arc  actually  runaway.s  to  us,  all  right, 
that  outside  jx'oplc  don't  know  anytliing  about. 

Mi-.  Shccan:  That  is  where  temporarily  or  for  a  short 
time  on  one  of  the  trips  you  feel  you  have  lost  control  of  it? 

Mr.  C'rylie:  Yes,  sii',  or  you  could  not  stop  if  you  wanted 
to,  under  any  consideration. 

Mr.  Sheean:     AVhat  is  tlic  speed  on  tiie  down  grade  theref 

Mr.  ('rylie:  W'liy.  the  sjx-ed  limit  is  ten  miles  an  hour,  on 
freight. 

Mr.  Siieean :  How  many  engines  of  this  class  of  105,000 
pounds  on  drivers,  are  used  in  this  territory? 

Mr.  (^rylie:  They  average  from  about  eight  to  ten  engines 
on  freight. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that,  in  l!)ll!,  the  rates  of  pay 
on  tliese  narrow  gauge  engines  were  inci-eased  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  time  in  liMl*,  if  you  remember.' 

Mr.   Crylie:     A])ril  1st,  1  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  theic  was  an  increase  of  aiiout  !>  per 
cent  in  the  rates  of  pay  of  firemen  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Well,  I  never  figured  it  in  per  cent.  It  was 
increased  from  $2.7S  on  freight,  1  believe,  to  $3.05. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  i)assenger  service  there  was  also  an 
incrcjase  ? 

Mr.   Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Do  you  know  tlie  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Crylie:     $2.71,  1  believe,  to  $L'.i)5. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Vou  iiave  run  in  ))assenger  service  also, 
there,  have  you,  on  tliis  same  territory? 

Mr.  Crylie:     K'un  an  eugin<'? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Kither  run  an  engine  or  tired. 

Mr.  Crylie :     Yes,  some.    Not  very  nuich. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Have  yon  fired  in  ])ass(;nger  service? 

Mr.  Crylie :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Are  you  familiar  witli  some  of  the  passenger 
trips  in  this  territory? 
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Mr.  Crylie:     Yesy,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Now,  what  is  tlie  schedule  time  of  some  of 
the  trains,  any  one  of  the  trains  that  you  may  liave  in  mind, 
from  Salida  to  Gunnison  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Wliy,  altout  four  hours  and  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And  on  that  lun  of  four  hours  and  fifteen, 
minutes,  if  ma(h'  on  time,  wliat  is  paid  tlie  fireman  for  that? 

Mr.  Crylie:     $;149. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  case  the  train  is  delayed  a  lialf  hour  or 
more,  and  less  tlian  one  hour,  what  is  tlie  fireman  paid? 

Mr.   Crylie :     .'12  cents. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  on  tlie  schechilcd  trains  there,  if 
there  is  a  delay  of  more  than  one-half  hour  in  the  scheduled 
time,  they  are  paid  overtime  for  one  hour  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Yes,  sir,  or  if  it  is  an  hour  and  twenty-five 
minutes,  he  is  paid  one  hour,  too. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is,  they  s]dit  on  tiif  half  hours? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  is  no  payniciit  of  overtime  in  case  the 
train  is  delayed  a  half  hour  or  less,  hut  for  a  half  hour  or 
more  they  are  paid  one  hour  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:  P^'or  a  half  hour  he  nets  ])aid  an  hour,  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  arc  other  passenger  runs  there  you  are 
familiar  with? 

Mr.  Crylie:  AVe  have  a  passeng'er  run  fioni  Salida  to  Ala- 
mosa. 

Mr.  Sheean :     What  is  the  distance  there  ? 

Mr.  Crylie :     That  is  85  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  is  over  this  same  territory  or  a  part 
of  the  same  territory? 

Mr.  Crylie:  P]leven  miles  of  it  is  on  tliis  same  piece  of 
track. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  wliat  is  tlie  length  of  time  on  that  pas- 
senger run? 

Mr.  Crylie:  That  is  about  the  same,  four  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     And  the  rate  of  pay  is  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Crylie  :     No,  he  would  make  $2.95  on  that. 
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Mr.  Slircaii:  He  only  i^oes  cloven  miles  on  this  (i.!).'!  jitT 
mile  part .' 

Mr.  Ciylic:  No,  he  goes  about  three  and  a  half  liiilcs  fur- 
ther on  the  4  per  cent.  You  see  the  first  five  miles  out  of  Salida 
isn't  on  the  four  per  cent  grade,  on  this  high  rate. 

Mr.  Shceaii :  Then  he  runs  jibout  how  far  on  this  liigh 
grade  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Nine  miles  and  a  half,  I  believe,  altogether. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  same  rale  obtains  there  as  to  overtime,  in 
case  that  train  is  delayed  more  than  a  half  hour? 

Mr.  Crylie  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  ever  been  in  tlie  switching  service 
there  at  all? 

Mr.  Crylie  :  Why,  1  liavc  been  on  switcli  (mgines  some,  more 
or  less,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  on  Ihc  narrow  gauge,  what  kind  of  en- 
gines are  used  in  switching  service? 

Mr.  Cryli(! :  Why,  they  have  a  small  class  of  engine  there. 
The  old  class,  either  sixty  or  seventy  class. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Those  are  the  old  road  engines  converted  into 
switcli  engines  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:  They  just  put  footljoards  (m  them  and  they  are 
switch  engines  then,  j^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:     Front  and  rear  footboards? 

Ml-.  Crylie  :     Yes,  sir,  and  headlights. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  those  are  the  only  switch  engines  in  use 
theri',  the  converted  engines,  on  tlie  narrow  gauge? 

Mr.  Crylie :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  never  worked  on  any  narrow  gauge, 
not  in  mountain  territory :' 

Mr.  Crylie :  Well,  1  have  l)eeii  o\er  practically  all  of  tlie 
narrow  gauge. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  no  iiairow  gauge  road  here  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley '! 

Mr.  Crylie  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Or  in  this  neighborliood,  comparing  a  narrow 
gauge  in  operation,  foi-  tlie  fireman,  with  the  standard  gauge  o))- 
eration  ? 
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Mr.  Crylie :  No,  sir.  I  have  never  worked  anywhere  except 
on  that  piece  of  track. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  narrow  gauge  isn't  a  part  of  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  (irande,  is  itf 

Mr.  Crylie:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:     What  is  your  grade  out  of  Salida! 

Mr.  Crylie:  Why,  I  think  it  is  about  2  per  cent.  It  is,  any- 
how, 2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Park:     You  I'uu  tlirough  tlie  Black  Canyon? 

Mr.  Crylie:     No,  sir;  that  is  west  of  Gunnison. 

Mr.  Park:  Wliere  do  you  have  this  rock  trouble  you  have 
described? 

Mr.  Crylie:     That  is  on  Marshall  Pass. 

Mr.  Park:     Tliat  is  on  the  Pass  itself? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Y^oui-  speed  is  restricted  to  ten  miles  an  hour, 
both  ascending  and  descending  f 

Mr.  Crylie:  Well,  I  don't  suppose  that  they  would  care 
how  fast  you  went  up,  but  it  is  coming  down. 

Mr.  Park:     But  it  is  restricted  by  your  tonnage  going  up? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     And  by  speed  resti-ictions  coming  down? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  think  there  is  auy  greater  risk  in  oper- 
ating an  engine  under  tJiose  conditions  than  there  would  be,  for 
instance,  on  the  New  York  Central  running  along  tlie  Hudson 
river  at  75  miles  an  hour? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Well,  speaking  personally  I  could  not  say,  be- 
cause I  never  worked  on  there. 

Mr.  Park:  How  much  coal  do  you  burn  going  over  the  di- 
vision of  74  miles  from  Salida  to  Gunnison? 

Mr.  Crylie:  From  Salida  to  Gunnison  we  would  burn  eight 
and  a  half  to  nine  tons  of  coal,  probabh . 

Mr.  Park:  How  many  ears  do  you  have,  in  gross  tonnage 
— 165  tons,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir,  165  tons. 

Mr.  Park:     About  how  many  cars  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Crylie:  These  cars  run  about  eleven  to  twelve  tons  a 
car,  emi)ties.    We  take  empties,  mostly,  going  west. 
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Ml'.   I'ark:     Wlial  (In  you  l»riiii;  l)aek  east? 

Mr.  Crylic:     Coal  ami  stock  and  hay — some  hay. 

Mr.  Park:  Was  tliis  the  oriijinal  main  line  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande? 

Mr.  Crylie:      1  Ix'licve  it  was,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  And  when  the  road  was  built  over  Tennessee 
Pass,  the  through  business  was  diverted  that  way? 

Mr.  Crylie:     After  the  standard  gauge  was  built. 

Mr.  Park:  What  size  air  pumps  are  you  using  on  these 
engines? 

Mr.  Crylie:  On  tiiose  engines  there  are  two  9V2-inch  air 
pumps. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  have  a  brakeman  on  top  of  the  trains 
going  down  grades? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Brakemeu  are  supposed  to  be  on  top,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  You  say  you  never  had  any  experience  on  a 
broad  gauge  road? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Not  regularly;  I  have  worked  extra  over  on 
tlie  other  division  out  of  Salida,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Park:  Do  you  pay  any  more  for  your  insurance  in  the 
Firemen's  Brotherhood  than  a  fireman  on  an  ordinary  railroad? 

Mr.  Crylie:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     Just  the  same? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sii-. 

Mr.  Park:     I  think  tiuit  is  all. 

Mr.  Shea:  Before  you  leave,  for  my  information  particu- 
larly, wliat  is  the  longest  stretch,  or  longest  length  of  straight 
track  belween  Salida  and  Gunnison — you  were  speaking  about 
there  being  a  good  many  curves — I  would  like  to  know  what  is 
the  longest  stretch  of  straight  track  between  these  two  points. 

Mr.  Ciylie  :  After  you  get  to  Sargent,  after  you  get  off  the 
grade,  why,  I  exiieet  down  there  tlirougli  tliat  valley,  there  would 
]irobably  l)e  a  i)lace  of  two  miles. 

Mr.  Shea:  You  think  that  is  tiic  longest  stretch  of  straight 
track  :• 

Mr.  Crylie:  Down  the  valley  there,  yes.  sir:  i)ut  on  the 
nu)untain,  where  these  curves  are,  where  we  do  the  most  of  our 
work,  the  longest  stretch  would  come  under  a  mile,  any  place. 
There  is  ))rolial)ly  one  jilace  that  would  be  a  little  less  than  a 
mile. 
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Mr.  Shea:     Tliat  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:  The  track  is  patrolled  li>  track  walkers,  in  those 
dangerous  places,  is  it  not  :' 

Mr.  Crylie:     Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     They  do  not  employ  track  walkers? 

Mr.  Crylie  :     Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Ai'e  tiiere  any  |)recautions  taken  to  warn  you 
against  falling  i-ocks :' 

Mr.  Crylie:  Well,  1  nevei-  oliserxed  an> .  Tliei'e  may  l)e, 
but  I— 

Mr.  Park:  Isn't  it  the  jjractice  on  the  Denver  t^'  Kio 
Grande,  in  extremely  dangei-ous  localities,  to  keep  on  night  track 
walkers  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:  1  believe  their  I>ook  of  Hnles  governs  that,  or 
requires  that;  Init  we  do  not  ever  see  them.  1  could  say  ])osi- 
tively  that  on  our  division  they  do  not  show  uji. 

Mr.  Park:     Were  you  ever  on  an  engine  that  struck  a  rockf 

Mr.  Crylie  :     Yes,  sii-. 

Mr.  Park  :     What  was  the  result  ? 

Mr.  Crylie  :  AVell.  I  never  was  on  an  enaine  that  struck  one 
large  enough  than  anv  more  than  scare  von  some.  That  is  about 
all. 

Ml-.   Park:      ^'ou  Just  stejjped  olT  when  you  saw  it? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Stejjped  off?     Xo,  sir;    T  didn't  get  off. 

Mr.  Park:     Tlnit  is  all. 

Mr.  Byram  :  These  narrow  gauge  engines  are  very  uuich 
snuiller  than  the  standard  gauge  engines,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Well,  than  the  up-to-date  standard  gauge. 

Mr.  Byram:  That  is  what  T  meant;  the  ordinary  engine 
that  is  used  in  mountain  service  on  a  standard  gauge  railroad 
is  very  nuich  larger? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:     About  how  much  larger? 

Mr.  Crylie :  Well,  that  division  out  of  tSalida  has  some 
Mallets  that  1  think  weigh — well,  altogether  they  weigh  458,000. 
I  don't  remember  just  what  the  weight  is  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Byram  :     Four  times  as  big  as  yours  ? 

Mr.  Crylie :      I  e.xpect  they  are  ;  yes. 

Mr.  Byram:     You  said  yours  weighed  105,00(1  pountls? 
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Mr.  (-rylic:  I  was  giviiiu;  the  total  wmglit  of  these  MaUets, 
and  I  was  giviiis'  the  weight  on  drivers  of  our  class  of  engine. 

Mr.  Byrum :  Oh,  I  see.  Are  they  three  times  as  large, 
tliree  times  as  heavy  on  the  drivers"? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Yes,  I  think  tliey  are.  I  don't  just  remember 
what  the  weight  on  drivers  of  those  engines  are. 

Ml".  Byi'ani:  .\i'('  the  narrow  gauge  ears  smalici-.  too,  than 
tlic  standard  ears  ? 

Mr.  (Crylie:     Ves,  sir, 

Mr.   P>yram:     Weigh  nlnnit   11  tons,  you  said,  empty f 

Mr.  Crylie:     Kim])ty;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnin :  And  the  standard  gauge  ears  weigli  al)out 
how  much ! 

Mr.  Crylie:  Well,  I  guess  a  standard  gauge  ear  weighs 
about  18  tons,  T  think. 

Mr.  Byram :  About  twice  as  much.  A  standard  gauge 
empty  car  will  weigh  about  twice  as  much,  tlien,  as  you  say  the 
narrow  gauge  car  does  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Not  (juite  as  nuu-li.     It  gets  close  around  there. 

Ml'.  Byram:  Not  (|uite  twice  as  much;  the  difference  be- 
tween n  tons  and  18  tons  ? 

Mr.  Cryii<':     Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  V(m  did  not  say  how  many  freight  cars  you 
hauled  usually  in  tiie  train.  With  your  three  engine  train  how 
many  loaded  cars  do  you  haul? 

Mr.  CryHe:     Loaded  cars? 

Mr.  Byram:     Loaded  cars,  yes,  in  the  loadetl  direction. 

Mr.  (Crylie:  .\s  a  rule  they  take  about  seventeen  cars  of 
coal. 

Mr.  Byram:     With  three  engines! 

Mr.  Crylie:     With  three  engines,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram  :  That  is  an  average  of  about  six  cars  to  an  en- 
gine? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  And  emptj-  cars  going  the  other  way  up  hill, 
how  many  are  there  in  a  train? 

Mr.  Crylie:  They  will  take  about— well,  I  think  with  emp- 
ties they  figure  about  45  cars. 

Mr.  Byram  :     45  cars  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 
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hill? 

Mr.  C'rylif:      I   iiaxc  liccii  (Hi  a  train  with  4.">  cai's. 

Mr.  Byram:  Then  xou  liaiiillc  alumt  Hi.')  tuns,  llnw  )niU'h 
do  they  handle*  on  tlic  main  line  out  nf  Salida.  nn  tiic  standard 
gauge .' 

Ml-.  L'rylie:  Well,  tiicy  lia\cn"t  i;nt  the  i^radc  Wm  see^ 
their  heaviest  grade  is  not  as  lieav>   as  dur  liglitcst  ^i-ade. 

Mr.  Byram:     Yes,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Orylie:     I  don't  know  as  to  tiiat. 

]\Ir.  Byram :  How  dfx's  ydur  rate  of  jiax'  (•(nni)an'  witli  the 
rate  |)ai(l  to  the  hrcmcn  <in  standard  ,iiau<;c  t'rci.ylit  trains  ont  of 
Salida,  the  same  place.'  How  docs  vdin-  rate  of  |iay  |ier  day 
compare  with  the  firemen  who  fiic  on  tiiese  eugines  on  the  stand- 
ard gauge,  rumiing  out  of  Salida  .' 

Mr.  Crylie:  The  firemen  on  tlic  standard  gangc.  on  the 
220  elass  engines,  get  $;].2()  for  (Jl  miles. 

Mr.  Byram:     And  you  get  ^.'l.'JO  for  74  miles!' 

Mr.  Crylie:  L  get  sf.'i.O.")  for  44  miles  on  this  grade:  or  .*.S.05 
for  85  miles  on  the  lightei'  gra<le. 

Mr.  Byram :     He  gets  15  cents  a  day  more  than  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:     That  is,  taking  it  per  day,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  Comparatively,  1  mean;  1  know  it  is  not  exact 
but  tliat  is  the  relation.  1  was  ti-yiug  to  get  the  relation  between, 
the  pay  of  the  firemen  on  the  st;indai'd  gauge  and  on  your  engine. 
How  nmcli  do  they  take,  oi-  do  yon  know  how  much  they  haul 
out  of  Salida  on  the  standard  gauge .' 

Mr.  Crylie:  I  think  those  'J'JO  class  engines  are  rated  at 
850  tons  on  their  drag  trains. 

Mr.  Byram:     That  is  (me  engine.' 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byi'am:  And  yonr  engine  is  rated  at  Ki")  tons  on  your 
grade? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:     What  is  tlie  altitude  of  the  Tennessee  Pass? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Well.  I  don't  remember  just  M'hat  the  altitude 
of  Tennessee  Pass  is. 

Mr.  Park:     Is  it  lower  tlian  Marshall  Pass? 
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Mr.  CrylH':  I  doii'l  rciiiciiilicr  wliat  tlie  altitude  is;  I 
couldn't  saw 

Mr.  ("artcr:  ^'on  do  not  wofk  n\cr  'I'imiucsscc  I'ass,  do 
you :' 

Mr.   Crylic:     Not  rcniilarly,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  'I'liat  is  the  icasou  you  arc  not  familiar  with 
the  altitude;' 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ('artei':  Mr.  Byrani,  of  tii<'  Hoard,  just  now  asketj  you 
questions  in  re,i,^ard  to  the  rate;  and  you  told  hiui  that  you  got 
so  uuK'h  for  so  many  miles.  You  ilid  not  mean  that  you  got 
that  much  for  so  many  miles,  lut  you  got  that  I'ate  for  so  many 
miles '! 

Mr.  Crylie:      Well,  that  would  he  the  rate,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  is,  you  would  not  get  tlia't  $:?.()5  for  44 
miles;  you  would  get  the  rate  he  mentioned;  you  would  not  get 
that  amount  of  money  for  the  uuiuher  of  miles  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Ci'ylie:  Tf  1  made  44  miles  on  that  grade  I  would  get 
$3.05. 

Mr.   Carter:      For  the  44  miles? 

Mr.   Crylie:     For  the  44  miles,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cartel-:  How  nuieh  do  you  get  for  going  from  Salida 
to  Gunnison  '! 

Mr.   Crylie:      1  get  $:182. 

Mr.  (barter:  Then  you  oidy  iict  aiiout  40  cents  for  the  rest 
of  the  trip;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Crylie:  ."J.")  miles  between  Salida  and  (iunnisou  is  on 
that  grade  that  ])ays  at  the  rate  of  $3.05  for  44  miles. 

Mr.  Cartel-:  That  is  what  I  mean.  You  do  not  mean  you 
get  this  money,  but  you  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  this  money; 
according  to  this  you  would  get  about  six,  eight  or  ten  dollars, 
if  for  five  miles  you  got  3.45,  and  for  40  miles  you  got  3.50. 
You  did  not  mean  that  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:     No. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  meant  to  say  this  was  the  rate  you  got 
on  that  mileage,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  get  a  higher  rate,  do  you  not,  on  this 
district  than  you  would  on  the  valley? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Cartel- 
Mr.  Crylic: 
Mr.  Carter 


Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  wlietiier  the  railroaii  gets  a 
higher  rate  for  tlie  work  which  it  performs  on  this  mountain 
grade  f 

Mr.  Crylie:  I  (h)n"t  know  just  what  tlieir  rates  are,  but 
I  have  heard  passengers,  wlien  they  sjjoke  of  Marshall  Pass, 
say,  that  is  that  six-cents-a-niile  roa(L 

Mr.  Carter:  Tlien  tlie  railroad  and  tlic  ](uhlit*  recognize 
that  there  are  nnnsnal  conditions  there:' 

Mr.  Crylie  :     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  scenery  is  wortli  sonietliing. . 

Mr.  Crylie:     It  is,  to  tlie  ])assengers,  I  expect. 

Ts  it  woi'tli  nuieh  to  the  fireman? 
I  Avould  not  care  for  it  any;  no,  sir. 
A  few  moments  ago,  Mr.  Sheean,  asking  you 
questions  concerning  this  passenger  service  between  Salida  and 
Alamosa,  asked  yon  if  this  ])assenger  train  did  not  run  partly 
over  the  track  Avlieic  they  ])aid  6.9o  per  mile,  and  you  said  yes. 
Does  that  passenger  train  tireman  get  6.9o  per  milef 

Mr.  Crjdie :     He  gets  (i.O?  pei-  mile. 

Mr.  Carter:  \Vhen  did  you  run  an  engine,  when  were  you 
an  engineer? 

Mr.  Crylie:     I  was  promoted  in  1909,  in  August. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  nmch  did  ycm  say  yon  ran? 

Mr.  Crylie:  1  tliink  it  would  figure  aliout  a  year  and  a  half 
altogether. 

Mr.  Carter 

Mr.  Crylie: 

Mr.  Cartel- 
now? 

Mr.  Crylie :     1  believe  there  are  about  eleAcn. 

Mr.  Carter :  At  this  rate,  how  long  do  yon  think  it  would  be 
before  you  would  have  a  regular  freight  engine  to  run  as  an 
engineer  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Well,  1  had  not  figured  that  up. 

Mr.  Carter :     That  is  all.  . 

Mr.  Sheean :     Wlien  did  you  last  run  an  engine  as  engineer? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Regularly? 

Mr.  Sheean :  Oh,  in  any  way ;  I  do  not  know  the  distinction 
between  what  is  regular  and  iri'egular. 


Now,  what  ai-e  you  doing? 

Firing. 

How  many  fii-emen  ai-e  older  than  vou,  tiiere. 


Ml'.  Crylic:  Wlial  1  iiicaii  is  if  1  was  pioiiidlcd  to  an  cngi- 
nctT  or  inadf!  a  trij),  would  just  catch  a  trip. 

Mr.  Slicean :     AVlicii  did  you  last  make  a  trip  as  cngiueer? 

Mr.  Crylic:  In  Octohi-r,  I  l^'licxc,  I  made  one  trij),  fi-om 
Salida  to  Marshall  Pass  and  hack. 

Mr.  Shcean:     That  is  Octohcr,  1!M4;' 

Mr.  C^i-ylie:     This  year,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shccaii:     This  last  October!' 

Mr.  Crylie  :     Yes,  sii-. 

Mr.  Sheeau  :  Do  you  remeuiher  wJiclher  you  made  any  trips 
in  September :' 

Mr.  Crylie:     1  don't  believe  1  did;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  Well,  preceding  that,  how  far  back  of  October 
was  it  that  you  ran  as  engineer? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Well,  in  January  and  February  I  made  some 
trips  as  an  engineer,  piloting  the  rotary,  and  a  few  trips  I  ran 
an  engine;  but  I  would  Hgiire  that,  probal)ly,  this  year,  I  had  run 
an  engine  twelve  or  fourteen  trips. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  you  mean  the  year  fi-om  January  to 
January  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Of  this  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  whole  year  of  lf»14,  practically? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Did  you  not  run  an  engine  in  May  last,  pretty 
regularly? 

■  Mr.  Crylie:     No,  sir;  1  do  not  believe  1  made  a  trip  in  May 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  were  tiring  all  of  that  month"? 

Ml'.  Crylie:     1  think  I  fired  that  whole  month,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  throughout  the  last  year  Avhile  you  were 
firing,  you  have  caught  occasional  trips  as  engineer? 

Mr.  Cryli<>:  Yes,  sir;  you  catch  a  trip  occasionally,  if  they 
run  out  of  engineers,  they  call  the  oldest  man  there  that  has  I'un 
an  engine,  that  has  been  promotetl,  and  he  will  make  the  trip. 

Mr.  Sheean:  1  did  not  quite  get  as  to  how  many  trips  you 
thought  you  made  as  engineer  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Crylie:  I  believe  twelve  or  fourteen  trips  would  cover 
it  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  want  to  get  this  rate  straiglitened  out  again, 
if  we  can,  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 
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Mr.  Crylie:     All  right. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  is  divided  into  cer- 
tain territories  there,  is  it  not,  in  its  schedule,  a  certain  number 
of  miles  constituting-  a  day;  44  miles  would  pay  this  $3.05  rate 
in  certain  territory. 

Mr.  Crylie:  Tliat  is  the  way  the  schedule  is  fixed  up,  Mr. 
Sheean. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  other  places  tliere  are  (!()  and  (il  and 
65  miles — 

Mr.  Crylie :  There  is  no  (iO  or  (il  miles  on  tliis  division  I 
am  working  on,  on  this  district.    All  there  is,  is  44  and  85  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  on  this  running  first  in  and  first  out, 
with  the  three  engines  starting  out  of  Salida,  in  case  any  one  of 
those  three  engines  puts  in  44  miles  on  this  four  per  cent  grade, 
he  is  paid  $3.05  for  it,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Yes,  sir;  six  cents  and  nine  mills,  the  rate  for 
the  44  miles  would  figure  $3.05. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Starting  oiit  of  Salida,  there  is  a  distance 
of  about  five  miles  there  that  takes  a  rate  of  $3.58  per  mile,  is 
there  not? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  Then,  you  liave  a  35  mile  district  that  takes 
a  rate  of  6.93,  up  and  down? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  a  person  who  happens  to  be  up  and  do^v^l 
and  in  that  44  mile  district  receives  $3.05  for  every  44  miles  he 
runs,  or,  putting  it  the  other  way,  he  receives  6.93  cents  per 
mile? 

Mr.  Crylie:  For  each  mile  he  makes  on  this  four  per  cent 
grade,  of  that  35  miles;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Now,  what  is  the  altitude  at  Salida? 

Mr.  Crylie:     7,050,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  So  that  you  go  up  a  distance  of  about  3,000 
feet,  something  over  3,000  feet,  to  the  top  of  Marshall  Pass? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  climb  that  3,000  feet  in  a  distance  of 
about  how  many  miles? 

Mr.  Crylie:     26  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Nagcl:  Do  \«ni  <i('iici-;ill\  make  your  tiip  within  the 
rei?ular  tiiiio? 

Mr.  Crylic:  in  the  summer  months  we  malce  the  trip  in 
our  sohednh^  time,  yes,  sir.  In  the  winter  months,  and  along 
in  the  fall,  wiien  there  are  more  trains,  we  make  more  or  less 
overtime. 

Mr.   Xii.iid:      111  other  woid^.  von  (hi  it  when  you  can! 

Mr.  Crylie:     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Nagel:  You  have  a  lialf  liour  luh',  you  say.  Does  the 
application  of  liuvt  ruh'  result  in  favor  of  the  road  as  often  as 
it  does  in  your  favoi'? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Yes,  sir;  for  instance,  at  a  turn-around  point, 
say  Marshall  Pass,  if  you  are  turning  from  either  direction,  we 
often  go  in  there  and  hay  twenty-five  minutes  or  twenty-eight 
minutes,  and  we  do  not  get  anything  for  that.  If  we  lay  there 
thirty-two  minutes  or  thirty  luiinites  we  do  get  an  liour. 

Mr.  Nagel:  In  other  woi-ds,  you  come  in  just  below  the 
half  hour  as  often  as  you  exceed  it? 

Mr.  Crylie:  I  believe,  that  in  practical  operation,  we  come, 
in  below  the  thirty  minutes  oftener  than  we  get  the  thirty  min- 
utes.   I  would  not  say  exactly. 

Mr.  Nagel:     Well,  that  is  the  general  rule! 

Mr.   Crylie:      I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byiani;  'Phis  engine  that  you  run,  105,000  pounds  on 
the  drivers,  for  which  you  get  from  $3.05  to  $3.20,  what  rate 
would  an  engine  of  the  same  weight  on  drivers  or  a  similar 
capacity  ita\  on  tiie  \aliey  service? 

Mr.  Crylie:  We  get  $3.05  as  our  day's  pay;  we  do  not  get 
$3.20  any  time  for  a  day. 

Mr.  Byrani:  .VII  right,  $3.05,  then.  What  rate  of  pay 
would  an  engine  of  similar  capacity  pay  on  the  lighter  grade, 
on  the  standard  gauge  lines? 

Mr.  Crylie:  The  Rio  (jrande  lias  got  eleven  classes  of  en- 
gines, I  ])elieve,  that  are  lighter  than  these,  that  pay  a  higlier 
rate. 

Mr.  Byram:     That  pay  a  higher  rate  on  the  valley  service? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  So  you  do  not  get  a  higher  rate  than  the  same 
engine  would  get  in  valley  service  ? 

Mr.  Crvlie:     How  is  that? 
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Mr.  Byram:  Von  do  not  i^et  a  liiglier  rate  on  tliis  narrow 
gauge  enirine  tlian  an  engine  of  the  same  capacity  would  earn 
for  a  fireman  on  \alley  service ;  you  get  a  lower  rate  than  an 
engine  of  the  same  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Crylio  :     (^n  the  standard  gauge  ? 

Mr.  Byrani:  <  )n  the  standard  gauge,  in  tlic  \allcy:  is  tliat 
right! 

Mr.  Crylie:  Y(^s,  sir,  we  get  a  lower  rate;  or  tin-  moun- 
tain, either. 

Mr.  Byram :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tn  reply  to  a  i|uestion  fi'oni  Mr.  Sheean,  you 
mentioned  a  rotary  plow.  ^^Hiat  do  yon  <lo  with  rotaries  up 
there  in  the  mountains? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Through  the  winter  they  keep  a  rotary  going 
pretty  regularly,  to  keep  the  snow  off  from  the  tracks,  so  tliey 
can  operate  their  trains. 

Mr.  Carter:     Vou  have  plenty  of  snow  there,  do  you? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  we  have  considei'able  snow. 

Mr.  Park:  Did  this  coal  strike  affect  your  business,  the 
one  that  has  been  on  for  a  year  or  so  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir;  it  affected  it  some. 

Mr.  Park:     That  lias  caused  a  slackening  of  the  hnsiiiess? 

Mr.  Crylie:      More  or  less,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Ilow  often  do  yon  opeiale  the  rotary  plows? 
Do  they  keeji  them  out  continuously? 

Mr.  (^rylie:  Well,  we  come  hack  into  Salida  after  a  trip; 
they  will  generall\'  run  it  out  in  the  morning  and  some  time  that 
night  or  next  ilay  xou  will  get  hack  into  Salida  witli  it. 

Mr.  Park:      Do  they  use  you  on  tlie  T-otary? 

Mr.  Crylie:      Use  me  peisonally.  xou  mean? 

Mr.  Park:     Yes. 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     Your  engines  go  out  and  operate  the  rotary? 

Mr.  Crylie:  ^'es,  we  catch  them  iji  our  tmii,  with  a  freight 
train. 

Mr.  Paik  :      What  are  you  paid  for  that  service? 

Mr.  Crylie:     The  same  as  tin*  other. 

Mr.  Park:     The  same  as  the  road  sei'vice  ? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  How  manv  enifines  do  vou   use  on  that? 
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Mr.  Ciylic:  'Plmt  depciuls  on  the  snow;  they  generally 
work  three  engines  on  that  rotary. 

Mr.  ('arter:  Does  tliis  snow  season  last  ver>'  long  up 
there?  Mow  cai-ly  does  the  snow  Ix-gin  to  bh)ck  tin-  tracks  there, 
so  you  ha\('  to  itioxc  it  :' 

Ml'.  Ciylic:  We  liaxc  more  .>?■  less  ti'oiililc  witli  snow,  that 
is,  serious  troiililc,  for  four  iiioutlis  in  tlie  yeai-,  so  that  we  get 
stuck  and  run  (langcs  and  snow  i)l()ws  aud  the  i'otar> . 

Mr.  Shea:  Mr.  Crylie,  did  you  ever  tire  a  standard  gauge 
engine  of  about  the  same  weight  on  drivers  as  tlic  narrow  gauge 
which  yon  ai-e  tiring  now '! 

Mr.  Ci-ylic:  No,  sir,  I  don't  Ix'licvc  1  liavc;  not  on  the 
road. 

Mr.   Sliea  :      Did  you  ever  tire  a  standard  gauge  engine.' 

Mr.  Crylie  :     Vcs.  sir. 

Mr.  Shea  :  What  1  wantetl  to  bring  out  was  this  :  I  wanted 
to  tind  out  wiiether  it  was  as  convenient  for  a  fireman  to  fire  a 
narrow  gauge  engine  as  it  is  to  tire  a  standard  gauge  engine. 
Wluit  1  mean  is,  do  you  have  as  nnieli  loom  in  the  cal)  to  get 
around,  on  the  nai'row  iiauge  engine  as  you  do  on  the  standard 
gauge  engine ;' 

Mr.  Crylie:  This  class  ol'  engine  that  we  are  working,  you 
do;  but  on  the  small  class  of  narrow  gauge  engines  that  they 
work  everywliere  else  on  tiiis  narrow  gauge  system  exce])t  where 
we  are  working,  they  have  small  cabs,  and  it  is  close  between 
the  tank  and  the  c;d);  in  fact,  when  the  door  is  open  you  cannot 
go  out  between  the  door  and  the  leg  of  the  tank,  and  consequently 
it  is  harder  to  get  coal  into  the  lii-e  box  than  it  is  where  you  have 
more  room  to  swing  around. 

Mr.  Shea:  I  just  wanted  to  ask  one  more  (juestion.  Mr. 
Byram,  in  asking  a  few  questions,  tried  to  conq)are  the  duty, 
I  believe,  of  a  fireman  tiring  a  narrow  gauge  engine  and  hauling 
narrow  gauge  cars,  compared  with  the  standard  gauge  cars. 
Is  it  not  just  as  hard  for  a  fireman  to  fire  a  train  of  narrow 
gauge  cars  as  it  is  if  he  was  hauling  standard  gauge  cars,  so 
far  as  the  firing  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Crylie:  The  same  amount  of  tonnage  would  require 
the  same  power,  whethei-  it  was  narrow  gauge  or  standard 
gauge. 
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Mr.  Shea:  It  would  not  niako  auy  difference  wlietlier  the 
cars  were  loaded  or  imload('<l.  would  it?  ' 

Mr.  Crylie:     No.  sir.  "' 

Mr.  Shea:  So  I'ai'  as  tlic  laiinrs  ol'  the  fireman  are  eon- 
cerned  °! 

Mr.  Crylie:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shea:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Crylie,  do  xou  have  any  seniority  rights 
on  the  broad  gauge ;' 

Mr.  Crylie:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     Did  you  ever  have:' 

Mr.  Crylie:     No,   sir. 

Mr.  Park:  ^'ou  have  always  been  in  the  narrow  gauge 
work? 

Mr.  Crylie:      Yes.  sir. 

The   Chainnan:     Anything    lintliei-.' 

Mr.  Sheean :  Tliei-e  is  (Uic  iin('stii>n  I  forgot  to  ask  Mr. 
Crylie. 

IIE-CROSS  KX.VMlN.rnON. 

Mr.  Sheeaii :  On  these  turn-ai-ound  trips,  where  the  help- 
ers drop  off',  or  on  auy  of  the  turnaround  trips,  is  there  a  pro- 
vision in  the  schedule  that  in  case  you  are  held  more  than  a 
certain  length  of  time  before  you  start  the  return  tri)).  hy  which 
you  are  jiaid. 

Mr.  Crylie:     Not  where  I  am  working  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :     On  U(Uie  of  these  runs  out  of  Salida  t 

Mr.  Crylie:  W'\\\,  except  in  this  way:  If  you  make  two 
trips  in  the  day  it  changes  your  rate;  but  as  for  an  hour  or 
two  hours  after  your  arrival  there,  we  haven't  any  of  those. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  yon  are  held  at  the  turn-around  point  be- 
yond a  certain  length  of  time,  how  is  it? 

Mr.  Crylie:  Well,  for  instance,  a  tri])  fi-om  Salida  to 
Marshall  Pass  and  return  to  Salida;' 

Mr.  Sheean:  Or,  going  to  Sargent  and  then  returning 
from  Sargent  to  the  top  of  Marshall  Pass. 

Mr.  Crylie:  \t  Sargent,  an  iutei-mediate  terminal,  w© 
would  not  get  any  time  tliere  at  all.  We  would  be  off'  <luty  and 
would  not  get  any  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  to  the  top  of  Marshall  l*as.s  and  retunit 
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Mr.  (.  rvlic:  ir  we  went  from  Salidji  to  Marshall  Pass  and 
rc'liuiicd  to  Salid.i.  if  we  wcic  held  thirty  iiiiiuitos  w<>  would  get 
an  hour  at  this  jioiiit. 

Mr.  Sheeaii:  So  that  in  case  one  of  the  lieljjers,  or  both 
of  the  helpers,  were  diseouueeted  at  the  top  of  the  pass  and  re- 
turned down  to  Sidida,  but  there  was  more  than  half  an  hour 
between  tlic  time  that  you  were  uncoupled  and  tlie  time  that  you 
stalled  upon  your  return,  you  would  be  ])aid  that  in  addition  to 
the  mileage  of  the  tri]>.' 

Mr.  Crylie:      ^'es.  >ir. 

^fr.  Sheeau :  And  in  aihiition  to  the  minimum  day  in  case 
you  did  not  do  any  other  work  there.' 

Mr.  Crylie:  On  that  trip  you  would  earn  more  than  the 
minimum  day. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Vou  Avould  earn  more  than  the  $3.05? 

Mr.  Crylie  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But.  in  addition  to  the  full  mileage  for  that 
trip,  paid,  all  of  it,  excei)t  the  first  five  miles,  at  the  rate  of  6.93 
per  mile,  in  addition  to  that  mileage  you  would  be  paid  overtime 
for  all  time  held  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  if  it  exceeded  one-half 
hour? 

Mr.  Crylie:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieeau:     Tiiat  is  all. 

The  Chairman :     You  may  stand  aside. 

(Witness  excuseil.i 

(».  F.  MODEXBACH  was  called  as  a  witness,  and,  ha\dng 
l)eeil  duly  swoi-u,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMIXATK  )X. 

Mr.  Carter:     State  ycmr  name  and  jjlace  of  residence. 
Mr.  Modenl)ach  :     O.  F.  Modenbaeh,  El  Reno,  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Cartel-:     What  is  your  occupation? 
Mr.  Modenbacii :      Locomotive  fireman. 
Mr.  Carter:     ( >n  what  railroad? 
Mr.  Modenl-ach:     The  Kock  Island. 
Mr.  Carter:     Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad? 
Mr.  Modenbaeh  :     Yes,  sir,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 
Mr.   Carter:     When   were  you   employed  by  the   Chicago, 
Rock  Island  (Ji:  Pacific  Railway? 

Mr.  Modenbacii:     On  November  2,  1907. 
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Mr.  Carter:     November  2,  1907 f 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  you  have  about  seven  years  seuiority 
as  a  fireman  f 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     On  what  tlivision  are  you  employed! 

Mr.  Modenbach:     On  the  Oklahoma  Division. 

Mr.  Carter:     Between  what  points! 

Mr.  Modenbach:  El  Reno  and  Caldwell,  Kansas,  north; 
and  El  Reno  and  Waurika,  south. 

Mr.  Carter :  After  seven  years  as  a  fireman,  what  is  your 
present  position  on  the  firemen's  seniority  list? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     I  am  an  extra  fireman. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  far  up  tliis  ladder  of  opportunity  did 
you  ever  climb ! 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Well,  forty. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  got  i;p  as  high  as  fortieth  from  the  top? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:-    And  now  you  are  back  where? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     I  am  about  forty-five,  I  think. 

Mr.  Carter:     After  seven  years! 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Have  you  ever  noticed  any  large  engines  being 
introduced  on  your  division? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir,  they  have  not  been. 

Mr.  Carter :  The  same  engines  are  there  now  as  when  you 
went  there? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Are  they  pulling  any  more  tonnage  now  than 
when  you  went  there? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  much  more?  Name  an  engine 
now. 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Our  1,700  class,  23  by  28-inch  cylinder, 
177,300  pounds  on  drivers;  when  I  first  came  there,  they  were 
pulling  1,650  tons  north,  and  about  the  same  the  other  way; 
and  now,  it  is  2,200  tons  north  and  2.400  to  2,800  tons  south. 

Mr.  Carter:  This  increase  in  tonnage  has  made  it  possible 
for  three  or  four  firemen  to  do  the  work  of  four  or  five  formerly, 
is  that  not  true? 
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Mr.  Modenbach:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  tliink  that  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  putting  you  back  on  the  firemen's  list? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  lire  between  El  Reno  and  Caldwell"? 

Mr.  Modenbach  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  far  is  that? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     One  hundred  and  seven  miles. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  long  does  it  take  you  generally,  to  go 
over  that  107  mile  division? 

Mr.  Modenbach:    It  takes  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours. 

Mr.  Carter:  Of  course,  you  have  some  trips  that  are 
shorter,  occasionally? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  oceasionalh^,  and  very  occasionally. 

Mr.  Carter :  And  you  have  some  trips  occasionally  that  are 
longer? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  think,  however,  that  twelve  or  thirteen 
hours  would  be  a  general  average? 

Mr.  Modenliach:     That  is  about  the  general  average. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  much  coal  would  you  ordinarily 
burn  on  an  average  trip? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  On  an  average  trip  it  would  be  about  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  tons. 

Mr.  Carter:     From  El  Reno  to  "VVaurika,  how  far  is  that? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     One  hundred  and  one  miles. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  long  are  you,  usually,  making 
that  one  hundred  and  one  miles  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  We  are  usually  making  that  in  about 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Carter:     "Wliat  is  that? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Twelve  to  thirteen  hours. 

Mr.  Carter:     Twelve  to  thirteen  hours? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  About  how  much  coal  are  you  burning  on  this 
trip? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     About  fifteen  tons. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  this  coal  that  you  burn,  how  much  do 
you  handle  twice,  of  the  fifteen  tons? 
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Mr.  Modenbach:  Well,  I  would  handle  eight  or  uiue  tons 
twice. 

Mr.  Carter:  When  the  tonnage  of  these  engines  was  con- 
siderably lighter,  did  you  go  over  the  road  faster? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Was  there  ever  a  time  that  you  would  make 
miles  on  this  division;  that  is,  make  101  miles  in  less  than  ten 
hours  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir,  we  used  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  used  to  get  over  this  division  on  a  mile- 
age basis? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  sometimes  get  a  full  day's  pay  for  less 
than  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  increased  your  rate  jjer  hour,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir,  it  did. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  with  your  additional  tonnage,  you  have 
to  work  on  an  hourly  basis  at  the  rate  named  in  the  schedule? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Therefore,  has  this  been  a  reduction  of  wages? 

Mr.  Modenbach :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     It  has  been  a  reduction  of  wages? 

Mr.  Modenbach :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Or  earning  capacity? 

Mr.  Modenbach :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cal'ter :  If  you  got  three  dollars  for  going  one  hundred 
miles  in  ten  hours,  the  rate  would  be  thirty  cents  an  hour,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Modenbach :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  And  if  you  went  over  the  road  in  five  hours, 
the  rate  would  be  sixty  cents  an  hour,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  But,  if  you  went  over  the  road  in  twelve  hours, 
the  rate  would  be  thirty  cents? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Therefore,  if  the  introduction  of  tonnage  has 
changed  your  basis  of  pay  from  mileage  to  hours,  it  has  been  a 
reduction  in  your  rate  of  pay,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Cartor:     And  has  alTectod  your  earnings,  lias  it? 

Mr.  Modenbacli :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Would  you  be  required  to  work  much  harder 
to  earn  a  big  pay  check,  working  on  an  hourly  basis,  than  if 
working  on  a  mileage  basis,  where  the  speed  of  the  train  is  faster 
than  ten  miles  per  hour? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir,  you  would  have  to  work  harder. 

Mr.  Carter:     And,  longer,  to  earn  the  check? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Have  you  noticed  the  heat  of  the  fire  box  being 
very  intense  on  these  freight  engines? 

Mr.  Modenbach :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:    Well,  how  hot  is  it? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Well,  I  don't  know  how  hot  it  is.  I 
have  never  had  a  thermometer  on  it.  It  would  get  hot  enough 
to  burn  your  clothes.  You  cannot  wear  leather  gloves  at  all; 
you  have  to  wear  cotton  gloves. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  reason  I  am  repeating  your  answers  is 
that  I  am  afraid  the  Board  cannot  hear  you.  Now,  jon  say  that 
it  is  so  hot  that  it  burns  leather  gloves  I 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  being  held 
away  from  home? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Mr.  Carter :  About  how  much  are  you  usually  held  away 
from  home  at  the  distant  terminal  f 

Mr.  Modenbach :  Usually  held  away  from  sixteen  to  eight- 
een hours,  or  twenty-two  hours. 

Mr.  Carter :  Who  is  paying  your  expenses  while  you  are 
laying  at  Waurika,  or  Caldwell,  for  twenty-two  hours? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     I  am  paying  my  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Carter :  Are  you  earning  any  money — are  you  in  the 
company's  pay  while  you  are  doing  this? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  not  possible,  while  not  probable,  that  you 
could  be  detained  so  much  at  the  away  from  home  terminal  that 
it  Avould  require  all  the  money  that  you  received  from  the  com- 
pany for  the  work  you  did  to  pay  your  expenses? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Then,  as  the  lengtli  of  time  held  away  from 
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expense  for  the  month? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh :    Yes,  sir,  it  does. 

Mr.  Carter:  As  another  feature  of  this  request  for  held 
away  from  home  terminal— does  it  give  a  man  with  a  family  an 
opportunity  to  be  with  his  family  more? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh:  No,  sir,  it  does  not.  It  does  not  give  liim 
any  time  with  his  family  at  all. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is,  when  he  is  lield  away  from  home? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  But,  if  by  any  process,  the  delay  between 
trips  was  at  the  home  terminal  instead  of  at  the  distant  ter- 
minal, you  would  have  more  time  witli  your  family,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  nmeh  time  do  you  use  in  prepara- 
tory work? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh:     Well,  we  use  about  forty-five  minutes. 

Mr.  Carter :  About  how  much  time  is  lost  at  the  end  of 
the  trip? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh:  At  the  end  of  the  trip,  al)out  thirty 
minutes. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  get  paid  for  this? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Suppose  your  time  runs  into  overtime,  do 
you  get  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Not  on  the  Rock  Island? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Are  you  delayed  sometimes,  after  your  train 
is  due  to  leave — do  you  have  what  we  call  terminal  delay,  in 
addition  to  being  held  away  from  home? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh:  Terminal  delay  after  one  full  hour;  we 
are  allowed  one  full  hour,  or  ten  miles. 

Mr.  Carter:  '\^^lat  would  be  the  average  of  the  delay  to 
the  train,  from  your  observation,  after  it  has  been  called  to 
leave? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh:  About  thirty- four  minutes  or  thirty-five 
minutes  is  the  average  delay. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  figure  it  that  the  trains  leaving  this  point 
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have  an  average  of  about  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  minutes 
delay? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  not  paid  for  by  the  company,  is  it? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  surprise 
tests  the  engineers  were  talking  about? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  will  you  explain  to  the  Board  the  nature 
of  these  surprise  tests,  so  that  they  can  understand  them? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Well,  I  had  experience  with  one  surprise 
test  while  drifting  do^vni  the  hill  at  Dover. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  say  that  again  and  say  it  loud,  so  they 
can  hear  you. 

Mr.  Modenbach :  While  drifting  dowTi  the  hill  at  Dover — 
it  is  in  a  river  bottom,  and  it  Avas  snowing  and  foggy  like,  so 
that  we  could  not  see  the  switch  stand  only  about  ten  car  lengths 
away,  and  Avhen  we  first  noticed  it,  when  the  engineer  noticed 
it,  he  said, ' '  There  is  a  red  switch  light.  Somebody  left  a  switch 
open,"  or  something  like  that,  and  he  set  his  brake  in  emergency, 
and  said, ' '  Get  off. ' '    So  we  both  got  off. 

Mr.  Carter :     How  did  you  get  off ;  did  you  walk  down  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     I  got  off  on  my  nose. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  jumped  in  the  ditch,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Did  it  hurt  you? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     It  skinned  my  nose. 

Mr.  Carter:    And  your  body? 

Mr.  Modenbach :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Shook  you  up  pretty  badly  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  If  there  had  been  a  tie  or  a  rock  in  the  ditch, 
what  yould  have  happened  to  you? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Probably  have  hurt  me  seriously. 

Mr.  Carter:     Or  probably  killed  you? 

Mi\  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  did  the  engineer  get  down? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  He  got  down  likewise.  He  went  up 
against  the  whistle  board. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  did  he  do  to  the  whistle  board? 
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Mr.  Modenbach:  Didn't  damage  the  whistle  board,  but 
fractured  his  collar  bone. 

Mr.  Carter:  Put  him  in  bed  for  a  time? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Who  turned  this  switch  lamp  red? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     The  trainmaster. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  did  they  do  to  the  trainmaster? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Nothing. 

Ml".  Carter:  Don't  you  think  there  should  be  a  law  put- 
ting him  in  jail  for  doing  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Carter:  There  being  no  law,  don't  you  think  this 
Board  sliould  render  an  award,  prohibiting  a  repetition  of  this 
practice  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman :  In  a  ease  like  this,  does  the  engineer  re- 
verse and  set  his  air  brake? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  He  just  set  his  brake  in  emergency.  He 
did  not  reverse  her. 

Mr.  Carter:  Will  you  explain  that  the  reversing  of  an 
engine  slides  the  wheels  and  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
braking  power? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  there  is  higher  braking  power,  is  there 
not,  by  just  simply  putting  the  brake  in  the  emergency  position? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Why  didn't  you  see  this  red  switch  light  be- 
fore you  got  so  close  to  it? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Well,  on  account  of  the  snow  and  foggy 
like. 

Mr.  Carter:     Was  this  a  passenger  or  freight  train? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     This  was  a  freight  train. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  long  was  the  engineer  off  duty? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Well,  he  lost  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Carter:  Of  course,  the  company  paid  him  for  those 
several  weeks? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir,  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  after  nearly  killing  him,  tliis  train- 
master didn't  even  say  a  kind  word  for  his  wages? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir,  I  don't  think  so. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Now,  about  what  liavc  Ix-cn  your  wasi:os,  wlicii 
you  are  not  jumping  from  engines;' 

Mr.  Modenhacli :     An  avei'agc  of  about  $().';. 

Mr.  Carter:     For  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     For  tlie  last  year. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tliat  is  because  you  arc  on  the  extra  list,  is 
it  not! 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  mueh  did  you  make,  as  an  avciage,  in 
the  year  IDl.'!,  when  you  had  a  regular  run  in  the  pool? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Well,  1  ne\'er  averaged  any  more,  I  don't 
think. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  ne\('r  made  very  much  more  wages,  you 
think? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Whj'?    Did  you  lay  oft"  once  in  a  while? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  laid  off  once  in  a  while  to  get  my  rest. 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  you  lay  off  because  you  felt  it  was  neces- 
sary for  recuperation? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  didn't  lay  off'  because  you  were  lazy? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Did  you  ever  take  a  lengthy  vacation? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  I  have  not,  only  when  I  was  put  oft'  the 
board. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  quite  a  vacation? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :     When  was  this  surprise  test,  Mr.  Modenbach! 

Mr.  Modenbach:  This  was  in  1909,  I  think  it  was,  in  the 
winter  of  1909. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  the  winter  of  1909? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     About  January. 

Mr.  Sheean:     January,  1909? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:    And  where  was  the  point? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     At  Dover. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Dover? 
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Mr.  Modenback:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  was  the  name  of  the  engineer? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Thompson. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Is  he  still  working  for  the  Rock  Island f 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir,  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  did  he  leave  the  service  of  the  Rock 
Island? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  don't  know  when  he  did  leave. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  the  point  where  this  red  light  appeared, 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  track  as  to  being  straight  or 
curved  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     It  was  a  straight  track. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Straight  for  what  distance? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Well,  for  a  distance  of  about  four  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  spoke  of  being  right  near  a  whistle 
board.    What  was  the  whistle  board  for? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     For  the  crossing. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Crossing  of  another  railroad? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir,  a  road  crossing. 

Mr.  Sheean:    A  highway  crossing? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir,  a  highway  crossing. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Was  this  switch  light  which  was  turned,  a 
facing  switch  or  a  trailing  switch? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     It  was  a  passing  track  switch. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Passing  track  switch? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  on  which  end  of  that  passing  track  was 
it,  the  tirst  end  that  you  approach,  or  the  far  end? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     On  the  first  end. 

Mr.  Sheean:     A  facing  switch  then,  was  it? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Facing  switch,  yes,  sir.  The  light  was 
turned  on  the  frogs  and  the  switch  was  not  turned. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  it  would  indicate  to  you,  as  you  came 
along  there,  that  you  would  go  in  on  that  siding? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  the  switch  track? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     On  the  passing  track. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  to  the  passing  track? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     What  time  of  the  night  was  this  ? 
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Mr.  Modenbach:  This  was  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Shceau :  AVas  this  passing  track  always  supposed  to  be 
clear? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir,  always  supposed  to  be  clear. 
Mr.  Sheean:     It  was  a  passing  track? 
Mr.  Modenbach :     It  was  a  passing  track. 
Mr.  Sheean:    What  harm  would  it  do,  to  run  in  onto  this 
passing  track,  so  far  as  your  personal  safety  was  concerned, 
if  the  switch  was  set  as  the  light  indicated? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     There  would  not  be  any  engine  go  on  this 
passing  track  without  taking  on  across  the  country. 
Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  There  would  not  be  any  engine  go  on  this 
passing  track  switch  without  going  off  and  going  down  in  the 
ditch. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  long  was  this  passing  track? 
Mr.  Modenbach :     I  think  it  held  about  sixty-five  or  seventy 
cars,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Sixty-five  or  seventy  cars? 
Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  what  was  your  speed,  as  you  ap- 
proached it? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  We  were  going  about  20  to  25  miles  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Sheean :     With  a  freight  train? 
Mr.  Modenbach:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  that  part  of  this  same  division  where  you 
are  usually  on  overtime? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Is  this  on  a  level  track  or  down  grade? 
Mr.  Modenbach :    It  is  on  a  do^vn  grade  for  a  couple  of  miles 
there. 

The  Chairman :     Is  a  passing  track  a  side  track  at  a  place 
other  than  a  station — out  on  the  line  somewhere? 
Mr.  Modenbach:    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman :    That  is  what  you  mean  by  a  passing  track? 
Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  I  mean  by  a  passing 
track. 
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Mr.  Sheean:     A  passing  track  is  kept  clear  so  that  trains 
may  pass,  on  this  single  track  railroad? 
Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  do  not  quite  get,  Mr.  Modenbach,  what  dan- 
ger there  was  to  you  and  the  engineer  to  run  in  on  this  passing 
track,  if  the  SA\'itch  was  in  fact  open,  as  the  switch  light  indi- 
cated? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     AVell,  the  engine  hitting  the  curve  going 
into  the  passing  track  more  than  likely  would  turn  a  rail. 
Mr.  Sheean:     "V^Huit  is  the  cui-ve  of  this  passing  track? 
Mr.  Modenbach:     I  don't  know  what  it  is. 
Mr.  Sheean :     Are  you  not,  in  approaching  passing  sidings 
upon  the  main  line,  under  the  rules,  required  to  have  your  train 
in  such  control  that  you  can  take  the  siding? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Providing  you  meet  a  train,  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Sheean:     Did  you  approach  this  passing  siding  at  a 
speed  that  would  enable  you  to  take  the  siding  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  No,  sir,  I  think  we  would  be  going  too 
fast  there;  we  wouldn't  take  the  siding. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Then  you  were  at  the  time  operating  at  a 
speed  prohibited  by  the  rules  of  the  company? 
Mr.  Modenbach:     I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Are  you  not  required  to  approach  these  sid- 
ings at  a  speed  that  will  enable  you  to  go  in  on  the  siding  if 
necessary? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  I  don't  know.  If  it  becomes  necessary 
or  I  have  orders  to  meet  anything,  why,  of  course.  We  didn't 
have  anything  to  meet  there  at  all ;  we  were  not  expecting  any- 
thing there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Except  for  the  night  being  a  foggy  night, 
you  say  the  track  was  straight  for  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  light  was  burning  brightly,  was  it? 
Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  the  light  was  burning. 
Mr.  Sheean:     On  the  engineer's  side. 
Mr.  Modenbach:     On  the  engineer's  side. 
Mr.  Sheean:     How  close  to  this  light  was  it  when  he  first 
told  you  that  the  switch  light  was  thrown? 
Mr.  Modenbach:     About  ten  car  lensrths. 
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]\Ir.  Slieeau:     Ten  car  lengths"^ 

Air.  Modeubach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:     Did  the  train  in  fact  come  to  a  stop  before 
it  got  to  the  passing  siding? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     No,  sir,  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  far  beyond  the  switch  light  did  it  run? 

Mr.  Modenbach  :     I  judge  about  twentj"  or  twenty-five  cars, 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :     AVliat  was  the  name  of  the  trainmaster  who 
placed  the  light  there? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     His  name  was  Clark. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Is  he  still  with  the  Koek  Island? 

Mr.  jModenbach :     I  don't  know  where  he  is. 

Mr.  Sheean:     He  was  tlien  trainmaster  of  that  division? 

Mr.  iModenbaoh:     Yes,  sir,  he  was  trainmaster  of  that  di- 
\asion. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Do  you  know  where  he  is  now? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:     j\nd  you  don't  know  whore  Mr.  Dover,  the 
engineer,  is  now? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Who? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  Mr.  Tliomas,  the  engineer. 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Thompson. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Thompson? 

Mr  Modenbach :     No,  I  don 't  know  where  he  is. 

Mr.  Sheean:     AVhat  are  you  paid   on  one  of  these  runs 
between  the  107-niile  terminals  that  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     What  are  we  paid? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes,  iipon  a  run  made  in  less  than  ten  hours, 
how  much  do  you  receive  in  money  for  it? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     On   107  miles  we  receive  $3.85  for  the 
107  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     .$3.87? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     $3.85. 

Mr.  Sheean:    $3.85? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  at  the  rate  of  $3.60  per  hundred. 

Mr.  Sheean :     So  that  if  your  pay  averages  $65  a  mouth  you 
are  making  fcwci-  tliau  uiuo  roimd  trips  ])er  month? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Hlioean :  How  inauv  firi'iuen  were  ahead  of  3^011  at  the 
time  you  were  employed  as  a  fireman  ? 

Mr.  Modenl)ach:     I  think  there  were  ahout  eighty. 
Mr.  Sheean:     About  eighty? 
Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  long  did  yon  continue  on  the  extra  list 
there,  following  j-our  first  employment? 

Mr.  ModenI)ach :  Well,  1  continued  there  until  1912, 1  think 
it  was,  that  I  had  a  regTilar  turn  about  a  month,  and  that  is  as 
long  as  I  have  had  a  regTilar  turn. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  from  the  time  that  you  entered  the 
employ  there,  or  at  the  time  you  entered  the  employ,  you  knew 
there  were  eightj-  firemen  ahead  of  you? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir,  something  like  that. 
Mr.  Sheean:     In  line  for  promotion? 
Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  you  knew  that  the  opportunity  for  pro- 
motion was  governed  by  the  seniority  rules  existing  on  that  line? 
Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     From  the  time  that  you  entered  the  employ 
down  to  1912  those  ahead  of  you  had  not  dropped  out  of  service 
or  been  promoted  so  as  to  give  you  any  regular  emploAanent? 
Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  were  on  the  extra  list  during  all  of  that 
time? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     I  was  on  the  extra  list. 
Mr.  Sheean:     Then,  in  1912,  you  first  went  on  the  extra 
board  as  extra  fireman? 
Mr.  Modenbach:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  mean  you  first  became  a  regular  fireman. 
Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir,  for  a  while. 
Mr.  Sheean:     And  stayed  there  how  long? 
Mr.  Modenbach :     About  a  month,  I  think,  was  as  long  as  I 
had  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Since  that  time  you  have  been  on  the  extra 
board  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir,  and  switch  engines,  set  back. 
Mr.  Sheean:     Have  you  your  earnings  during  the  last  year? 
Mr.  Modenbach :     I  have. 
Mr.  Sheean:     From  month  to  month? 
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Mr.  Modonbacli:     Yes. 

Mr.  Slicean:  Can  you  give  the  number  of  days  that  you 
hxid  off  of  your  own  accord? 

]\lr.  I\Iodeiibacli :  No,  1  don't  give  the  number  of  days  that 
I  laid  off  of  my  own  accord,  l)ut  I  never  laid  off  unless  it  was  in 
case  of  sickness  or  rest. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Can  you  tell  how  many  days  you  laid  off 
there  because  of  sickness,  or  because  you  wanted  rest? 
Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  I  couldn't  give  that. 
Mr.  Sheean :     Can  you  give  us  the  dates  on  which  you  made 
the  runs? 

]\Ir.  Modenbach :     Yes,  I  can  give  you  the  dates. 
Mr.  Sheean:     What  were  your  total  earnings  during  the 
.last  year? 

Mr.  Modenljach:  Beginning  with  January,  my  total  earn- 
ings was  an  average  of  $63.  I  can  look  in  my  time  book  and  see 
how  it  was  every  month. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  daj's  that  you 
worked  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  could,  by  figuring  it  out. 
Mr.  Sheean :     But  you  have  not  done  that  now? 
Mr.  Modenbach:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  haven't  it  readily  accessible  now? 
Mr.  INIodenbach:     No. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Sheean,  inasmuch  as  you  have  the 
record,  would  it  not  facilitate  the  examination  by  refreshing  his 
memory  by  calling  bis  attention  to  it? 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  haven't  his  earnings  for  the  year. 
The  Chairman:     You  have  not? 
Mr.  Sheean:     No. 

The  Chairman :     I  presumed  that  you  had  it. 
Mr.  Sheean :     I  thought  perhaps  you  could  tell  from  month 
to  month  what  the  earnings  were. 

Mr.  Modenbach:  I  can  look  in  my  time  book  and  give  it 
to  you  if  you  want  it. 

Mr.  Slieean:  AVell,  for  the  month  of  January,  if  you  can 
give  us  the  number  of  days  worked  and  tlie  number  of  days  you 
laid  off. 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  don't  know  how  many  days  I  laid  off. 
Mr.  Sheean  :     Have  you  kept  any  record  at  all  which  would 
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indicate  whether,  at  the  completion  of  a  trip,  you  laid  off  any 
particular  number  of  days  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  whether  or  not  you  could  have  had 
greater  earnings  during  that  month,  have  you  kept  any  such 
record  as  that! 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Of  course,  if  you  laid  off  you  might  lose  your 
place  in  the  pool  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Well,  I  have  never  had  any  pool  turn. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  had  no  pool  turn  during  any  of  this 
time? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  Avould  lose  your  opportunity  of  being 
called  as  an  extra  man,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Well,  until  I  report  again  for  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And,  then,  when  you  reported  again,  you 
would  have  to  go  to  the  foot  of  the  list,  wouldn't  you? 
■     Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  laying  off  for  three  or  four  or  five 
days  might  result  in  the  loss  of  a  good  many  more  days  work, 
than  that,  might  it  not? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  probably,  in  case  of  sickness. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  you  come  back,  the  practice  is,  under 
seniority  rules,  that  after  taking  your  lay-oft"  when  you  again 
report,  you  go  to  the  foot  of  the  list? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  although  you  have  only  taken  four  or 
five  days  oft',  by  going  to  the  foot  of  the  list,  all  those  ahead  of 
you  on  the  list  are  entitled  to  go  out  on  their  runs,  before  your 
turn  comes? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  kept,  during  any  of  this  period,  a 
record  of  how  much  of  the  time  you  laid  oft"  on  your  o-wai  accord? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  No,  I  have  not.  It  can't  be  but  very 
little. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  are  the  high  and  low  j^oints,  can  you 
tell  us,  in  these  average  earnings  of  $63,  your  average  monthly 
earnings  ? 
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Mr.  ModciihiU'li :  No,  1  cannot.  You  iiican  for  an  extra 
man  ? 

'Mr.  Slu'can  :  1  don't  know  how  you  made  it  up,  but  during 
tlic  last  year  wliat  was  llic  lii.u'liest  month  of  your  earnings? 

Mr.  Modenbacli :  In  the  hist  year,  I  think,  about  $95. 
Somothini--  liko  that;  $90. 

Mr.  Sheoan  :     Did  any  of  it  run  over  $100  in  any  month  ? 

Mr.  Modonbach:     Not  this  year,  I  don't  think. 

Mr.  Shoean:     $90  or  $95! 

Mr.  Modonbach :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  AVhat  was  the  low  month ;  perhaps  we  can  get 
about  the  lay-off  on  that,  if  you  have  a  memorandum  here  of  the 
low  month.    What  was  the  lowest  earnings? 

Mr.  Modenbacli :  I  think  it  was  in  August;  I  tliink  that  was 
my  lowest  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:     AVhat  were  the  earnings  in  August? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     About  $59,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  if  you  can,  in  that  month,  just  give  the 
dates  there  which  would  indicate  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
lay-off;  or  is  there  any  memorandum  there  as  to  whether  you 
laid  off? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir,  I  laid  off  about  the  6th. 

Mr.  Sheean :     About  the  6th  f 

Mr.  Modenbach :  Yes,  sir,  on  account  of  my  wife  being 
sick. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Laid  off  on  August  6th.  AVhen  did  you  again 
report  for  work? 

Mr. .  Modenbach :  On  the  19th.  That  was  the  first  trip  I 
made  afterwards. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  Aug-ust  19th? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then  you  were  ready  for  duty  during  all  of 
that  month  except  the  thirteen  days,  between  the  6th  and  the 
19th. 

Mr.  Modenbach :     l^'es,  I  was. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  was  no  other  lay-off  that  you  took 
there? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     No,  sir,  no  other  lay-off. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  between  the  19th  and  the  31st,  how 
many  trips  did  you  make? 
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Mr.  Modenbach:  Between  the  19tli  and  the  31st  I  traded 
off  for  a  switch  engine  so  I  could  be  at  home  with  my  wife  the 
rest  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:     When  was  that,  from  the  19th  on? 

Mr.  Modenbach :   '  That  was  from  the  20th  on. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  worked  the  hist  ten  days  of  the 
month  in  switch  service? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir,  the  rest  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  that  was  an  arrangement  made  between 
you  and  the  men  wJio  had  the  switcli  engine? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Now,  in  making  your  average  yearly  earnings, 
you  have  inchided  this  $59,  or  made  this  $59,  as  a  full  month's 
earnings,  have  you"? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  the  low  month  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     That,  I  think,  is  about  my  lowest  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  highest  was  about  $95? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  think  so,  yevS,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  you  have  them  handily  there,  just  give  us 
the  earnings  by  months,  please,  if  you  have  it  in  that  way.  If 
you  have  not,  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  on  it. 

Mr.  Modenbacli:  W(>]1,  m  ,Tune —  Do  you  want  me  to  be- 
gin at  the  first  ? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes,  i)lease. 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  will  begin  with  June.  In  June  I  made — 

Mr.  Carter:     Wliat  year? 

Mr.  iModeubacli:     l!n4.     ,lune  was  $45.65. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Was  there  any  lay-off  that  mouth? 

Mr.  ]\Iodenl)acli :     1  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Jlave  you  any  memorandum  which  would  in- 
dicate when  those  trijis  were  made?  How  many  trips  did  you 
make? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  made  twenty-two  trip.s. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Twenty-two  trips? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  1  tliought  the  ti'ii)s  jiaid  soiiicthiug  over  tliree 
dollars  a  trip. 

Air.  Modenbach:     Not  all  of  tlicni,  on  tiic  extra  l)oard.    You 
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see,  this  inoiilli,  I  ciuiKlil  switch  eugines  quite  a  bit,  wliicli  is  a 
lower  rate. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  mean  that  you  worked  on  twenty-two 
dilTerent  days  in  that  mouth? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  1  wish  you  would  give  us  the  detail  ot  that, 
if  your  total  of  $45.65  is  right. 

Mr.  Modeubacli:  Here,  I  have  worked  a])out  ten  or  fifteen 
days  on  switch  eugines,  that  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Fifteen  days? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Yes,  sir;  and  that  pays  $2.50,  25  cents  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Modenbach:     For  ten  hours! 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  that  is  that  $37.50  out  of  the  $45.  What 
was  done  the  rest  of  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     The  rest  of  the  time  was  on  extras. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Just  give  me  the  detail  of  that,  please. 

Mr.  Modenbach :  Well,  extra,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
miles,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  one  hundred  and  forty-three — 

Mr.  Shcciui :  Oni'  hundred  nnd  thirty-nine  miles,  how 
much '! 

Mr.  Modenbach  :     That  is  $3.60. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     That  is  $3.60— 

Mr.  Modenbach:  I  see  what  you  are  trying  to  get  at  now. 
We  get  paid  twice  a  month,  and  I  was  giving  you  the  earnings 
of  just  half  the  niontli  there.  The  first  half  is  $45.65,  and  the 
last  half  is  $35.1  S. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  That  straightens  that  out.  I  thought  $45.65 
must  be  too  low. 

Mr.  Modenbach :     I  see  that  just  now. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Now,  the  next  month,  please;  if  you  have  it 
separated  into  the  two  monthly  payments,  you  need  not  add 
them,  antl  we  can  just  get  that  hurriedly. 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Well,  about  $85,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  July? 

Mr.  Moilenbach :     That  is  July. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Have  you  any  record  of  whether  you  laid  otf 
any  time  during  that  month? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  I  have  not. 
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Mr.  Slieean:     August  f 

Mr.  Modenbach :     $25.17  and  $34.33. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Have  you  any  record  there  as  to  the  time  laid 
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Mr.  Modenbach :     No,  sir,  I  have  not  any  record  of  any. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  that  does  not  mean  that  you  did  not,  in 
fact,  lay  off? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  I  don't  knoAv  whether  I  laid  off — yes,  in 
August  I  did. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes,  that  is  the  same  mcmth,  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  the  month  in  which  you  laid  oft"  from 
the  6th  to  the  19th? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     From  the  6th  to  the  19th. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  earnings  there,  again,  please. 

Mr.  Modenbach :     $25  and  $34 ;  $59. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Now,  the  next  month ;  have  you  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     $25  and  $37. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Any  record  as  to  the  time  laid  off'? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  any  recollection  about  whether 
there  was  any  lay-oft'  or  not. 

Mr.  Modenbach:     1  don't  recollect. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  make  no  memorandum,  in  your  time, 
of  that? 

Mr.  Modenbach  :  1  do  not  make  any  memorandimi  when- 
ever I  have  to  lay  off. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Upon  the  return  of  any — 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  1  do  not  like 
to  interrupt,  but  I  have  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  Mana- 
gers Committee  have  the  earnings  and  a  complete  record  of 
every  witness  brought  here.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  General  Manager  Gordon  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Rail- 
road, addressed  to  all  superintendents,  where  he  advises  those 
superintendents  to  ascertain  from  our  committee,  and  to  feel 
around  and  ascertain  who  would  be  summoned  as  witnesses  by 
the  engineers  and  firemen,  and  then  to  fill  out  a  form  27,  so  that 
the  Managers  Committee  here  would  have  comiilete  information. 

Now,  T  had  not  intended  to  bring  this  u]i.  Imt  it  seems  like 
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useless  time  is  being-  taken  u})  in  this  iiiattor,  and  tliat  our  wit- 
nesses are  not  being-  treated  fairly. 

The  Cluurman :  I  suggested  a  moment  ago,  tliinl^ing  they 
luid  these  records,  that  they  should  call  bis  attention  to  anything 
in  doubt,  and  it  -w^ould  facilitate  the  record  to  the  extent  that  he 
has  not  the  record. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  i  have  not  tlic  record,  and  have  no  knowledge 
of  this  man's  earnings  for  a  year.  We  are  prepared,  and  there 
is  no  secrecy  about  form  27.  We  have  the  earnings  of  a  ty]iical 
number  of  men,  taken  in  assigned  and  all  other  classes  of  sei-vice, 
on  all  railroads,  covering  the  entire  year.  We  have  the  comjilete 
earnings  for  October,  1913,  of  every  man  appearing  on  the  pay 
roll.  And  1  do  have  this  gentleman's  roll  for  October,  1913;  but 
I  liave  not  here,  and  do  not  know  that  thei-e  is  here  in  Chicago, 
or  anywhere  here,  a  statement  of  the  earnings  during  the  entire 
year,  of  this  man. 

Mr.  Trenholm:     There  is  not  any  such  record. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Board, 
I  have  handed  the  copy  of  the  letter  to  one  of  the  Arbitrators 
for  his  information.  He  XJerhaps  will  communicate  the  informa- 
tion to  other  members  of  the  Board.  And,  this  letter,  which 
comes  to  me  from  an  unkuowni  source,  evidently  somebody 
thinks  we  are  not  getting-  a  square  deal,  and  sent  it  to  me  anony- 
mously, is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  general  manager,  or  pur- 
ports to  be.  The  re(iuest  is  made  of  all  superintendents  to  feel 
around  among  the  men,  to  find  out  who  will  l)e  summoned  l>y  the 
engineers  and  firemen  to  come  here,  and  having  found  out,  then 
to  fill  out  form  '27  for  that  witness,  so  that  this  information  will 
be  on  tap. 

Now,  tliey,  1  tliink,  iiavc  most  of  the  infoi-mation  concerning 
all  the  witnesses;  and  I  think  the  Board  will  bear  me  out  in  say- 
ing that  whenever  a  witness  has  been  placed  on  the  stand, 
counsel  foi-  the  railroads  has  ay)parently  had  a  complete  record 
before  him. 

Now,  1  tliink  it  is  unfair  to  tiic  Board  of  Arbitration  and 
unfair  to  the  witiu^sses,  that  if  they  have  this  information  which 
the  witnesses  have  not,  that  the  agony  shoukl  be  prolonged. 

Mr.  Shea:  May  I  ask  a  (luestion  of  counsel  for  the  Man- 
agers Committee,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman :     Yes. 
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Mr.  81iea :  Have  you  the  pay  rolls  of  all  engineers  aud 
firemen  empIoye<l  on  all  ol'  the  roails  iu  this  arbitration,  within 
your  possession  here  now,  or  in  this  building? 

Mr.  Sheean :  No,  we  have  all  the  pay  rolls  of  all  the  em- 
ployes for  the  month  of  October,  1913,  at  which  time  these 
demands  weic  presented,  showing  in  detail  the  dollars  and 
cents  receivetl  by  every  man  on  all  of  the  pay  rolls  of  all  of 
the  companies.  We  have  also  the  earnings  of  a  certain  number 
of  men  in  the  \arious  classes  of  service,  covering  an  entire  fiscal 
year,  as  illustrati\-e  of  the  class  of  service  in  which  those  men 
are.  But  wc  ha\c  not  the  earnings  of  all  of  the  men  on  all  of 
the  railroads  tluough  all  this  year's  time.  We  have  the  com- 
plete pay  roll  of  all  of  the  raili'oads  for  the  month  of  October, 
1913. 

Mr.  Sttmc:  Now,  Mi',  ("hairman,  1  desire,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  serve  notice  on  our  friends,  the  enemy,  now,  that 
if  they  are  going  to  present  the  pay  rolls  of  certain  men  for 
a  fiscal  year,  I  shall  certainly  insist  that  the  pay  roll  for  every 
man  for  the  same  year  be  presented  to  this  Board. 

AVe  do  not  propose  to  let  tlicni  go  and  i'ak(^  out  a  few  high 
spots  and  let  everything  else  go. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  each  instance,  we  shall  give  the  name  of 
the  man  whose  earnings  are  represented;  aud  I  suppose  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  if  Mr.  Stone  wants  them,  we  can  get 
transcripts  of  the  lunety-eight  roads  for  any  particular  period 
he  wants,  and  if  he  will  specify  now  any  particular  month  or 
period,  so  that  we  will  not  delay  the  arl)iti'ation,  we  will  be  juore 
than  glad  to  get  anything  he  wants. 

It  was  quite  a  task  to  get  all  the  pay  rolls,  even  for  one 
month,  of  all  the  ejnplo>  es,  and  esijecially  where  they  are  carried 
in  different  places  ujion  the  pay  roll,  earning  part  as  engineer 
and  ])art  as  fireman;  sometimes  firemen  earning  part  as  firemen 
and  ])art  as  roundhouse  em^iloyes.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
possession  of  any  of  the  railroad  com]ianies,  gentlemen,  that 
there  is  any  desire,  imrjjose  or  intention  to  withhold  from  you. 
And  if  you  will  tell  us  what  part  of  the  pay  rolls  or  any  part  you 
want,  we  will  be  more  than  glad  to  produce  them,  as  we  have  all 
other  information  that  you  have  asked  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  shall  l)e  very  glad,  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  to  tell  him 
rigid  now:   all  the  iiay  rolls  you  have  got.     Bring  them  in  here. 
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That  iis  what  they  dul  in  tlic  l'']astt'ru  Arbitration,  or  wiiat  was 
required  of  the  Conductors  and  '^Prainnien,  at  least.  I  saw  a))out 
thre(>  carloads  of  this  matter. 

I  know  what  has  been  i^'oing-  on.  Tliis  is  not  anything-  new  to 
us.  They  have  been  raking  this  entire  western  country  with  a 
fine  tooth  couil),  tryiug-  to  Hud  the  iiig-li  spots,  and  iierhajis  some 
man  making-  ovcrtiiiic  or  cxeessively  high  earnings,  tliat  of  course 
will  appear  liere.  lint  we  also  want  to  liavc  ajipear  wiiat  were 
the  earnings  of  tiiat  same  man  foi-  the  fiscal  year.  And  I  think 
it  is  only  fair,  if  it  has  any  licaring-  on  tlie  case,  that  it  should  be 
here.  In  other  words,  if  you  arc  going  to  i)resent  certain  men 
for  a  fiscal  year,  present  the  pay  roll  of  all  the  men  for  that  year. 

Mr.  Trenholm:  May  it  please  the  Board,  having  put  in 
some  ten  months  here  ])reparing-  statistics  for  the  benefit  of  this 
Arbitration,  I  would  like  to  state  that  in  preparing  what  is  known 
as  form  27,  it  was  the  aim  of  this  connnittee  to  take  a  typical  man 
in  any  assigTunent.  Under  practical  oi)eration  of  railroads,  men 
enter  i)oois  ot-  assigTiments.  Two  passenger  trains  may  be  han- 
dled by  three  men,  depending  entirely  on  the  mileage;  four  pas- 
seng-(!r  trains  may  be  handled  by  three  men,  or  five,  as  the  cir- 
cmustances  may  warrant.  That  is  true  of  freight  service,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  branch  line  service. 

fn  prei)aring  this  Form  27,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  take  a  typical  man  out  of  each  one  of  those  pools.  If 
five  men  are  running  four  passenger  trains,  we  would  take  a 
typical  man,  and  show,  for  the  twelve  months,  his  earnings  and 
his  lost  time,  and  hours  worked  and  miles  run.  That  run  nms 
every  day,  or  every  day  except  Sundays.  So  that  the  earnings 
of  one  man  on  that  run  must  be  typical  of  the  other  four,  or  the 
other  three,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  he  is  vnlling  to  work,  and 
works  ever)^  day  that  the  run  runs. 

So  that  this  Form  27  is  prepared  as  an  cxhibil  I'or  this 
Board,  and  will  show  a  typical  man  in  each  one  of  these  assign- 
ments over  this  entire  territory  for  a  year,  if  he  was  on  that 
run  for  a  year.  In  a  great  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
man  who  worked  the  full  year  in  any  one  assignment;  but  the 
man  will  be  shown  on  the  assignment  for  the  months  that  he 
worked;  and  if  he  was  replaced  or  thrown  out  of  that  service  by 
seniority  rights,  another  man  will  show  for  the  balance  of  the 
year. 
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Now,  1(1  uiKlcitakc  til  iircparc  a  |ia>  roll  Tor  this  entire 
territory  for  a  year,  is  simiily  iiiij dssililc.  We  Innc  lia<l  a  lai'ge 
force  of  men  atteiiiptiun-  to  prepare  one  pay  mil  for  one  month, 
"wliieli  I  think  constitutes  some  seventeen  limidieil  _':!  Ky  17  inch 
closely  typewritten  ])as"es  of  typewritten  matter.  And.  to  closely 
check  and  tabnlate  that,  has  taken  ns  n(>ai-ly  four  months  with  a 
lara:e  force  liei-e.  To  attemi»t  to  compl\'  with  Mr.  Stone's  i-e- 
quest.  liowe\'er  much  I  wonid  like  to  do  it.  and  I  would  like  to 
do  it  if  it  wei'e  possible,  to  show  just  wlijit  men  actually  earned, 
the  limnaii  in  this  contro\"('rsy.  what  he  really  i;'ets.  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  actually  works,  that  is  what  we  woidd  like 
to  put  liefore  this  Board,  and  all  our  efforts  ha\'e  heen  directed 
to  that,  so  far  as  it  is  possil>le. 

The  Chairman:  .Inst  one  nuuiieiit.  It  is  the  |uirpose  of 
the  ( 'onunittee  to  nndertak*'  to  contradict  the  statements  tiiat 
nia\'  lie  made  hy  au\'  witness,  liv  his  record  tor  a  month  oi'  a 
yea  r :' 

^Ii'.  Trenhoim:  I  tiiink  not:  1  ha\'e  not  consulted  the 
attorn<'y  in  this  case  ahont  it.  Imt  I  will  say  no.  I  ha\'e.  so  far 
as  possiljle,  where  Form  '27  did  not  show  the  name  of  tiie  man 
who  was  pnt  on  the  witness  stand — in  soin<'  c;ises  we  haxc  had 
liim  in  tliis  record,  and  in  some  cases  w(i  have  not.  ^Ve  did  ask 
the  railroads,  if  it  was  in  their  power,  to  ad\ise  us  of  the  men 
coming  here  as  witnesses,  that  we  would  lik'e  to  h;i\'e  tlieir  wages 
filled  out  on  Foiin  1'7  :  we  would  like  to  know  what  they  were 
earning,  and  he  alile  to  determine  whether  tiu'ir  testiuHUiy  was 
in  accoi'ilance  with  'what  thiur  eandm^s  wei'e ;  Init.  Iievdiid  that, 
I  do  not  think  it  was  the  iidention  of  the  ('(unmiltee  to  do  anv- 
thing  further  or  that  they  had  any  other  moti\e. 

The  (liairman:  If  it  is  the  ])nri)ose,  as  1  have  stated,  to 
contradict  witnesses  win)  may  liave  testified,  as  to  any  facts  per- 
taining to  their  records,  it  wonId  he  Ijnt  fail'  \i.-  fnrnish  the  other 
side  with  a  copy  of  the  witness'  record  in  order  that  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  ])resentiug  the 
evidence,  or  calling  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  the  record, 
letting-  him  examine  the  record,  in  order  that  he  may  refresh 
his  memory  as  to  any  statements  he  might  make. 

Mr.  Trenhoim:     We  have  no  objection  to  tliat. 

The  Chairman:     That  woidd  be  the  fair  way. 

Mr.  Trenhoim:     We   have  no   ob.iection  to   sni)))lying  Mr. 
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Stone,  III-  Mr.  (after,  (ir  the  witness,  witli  any  inlni  mat  ion  we 
have  renarclinii'  tlie  witness;  none  wliatcvei-. 

Mv.  Slieean:  Witli  this  witness,  as  1  liave  stated  to  the 
Board,  1  have  no  ineniorandiini,  exeept  diirins'  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, IHlo.  I  know  wliat  the  payroll  shows  for  that  mouth  as  to 
the  earuinfjs  of  tliis  witness.  And  in  his  statomeut  of  general 
average-s,  my  only  purpose  was  to  try  to  get,  in  the  most  general 
■way,  liis  method  of  arriving  at  that. 

Tlu'  C'liairman:  And  not  witii  a  view  to  (•<)nti-a<lieting  him 
by  the  i-ecoid,   hiter  on  '! 

Mr.  Slieean:  Oh,  no — well,  1  do  not  want  to  say  that.  If 
his  general  average  here  should  not  be  in  kee]nng  with  the  fa,cts, 
I  would  not  want  to  preclude  myself  from  ofTering  the  I'ecord, 
if  I  have  it;  luit  lirst  submitting  it  for  any  explaiuxtion  tliei-e 
may  be. 

There  has  not  been,  in  tlie  use  ot  any  of  tliese  memoranda, 
as  to  actual  earnings,  any  effort  other  than  to  tiy  to  iind  out 
in  a  general  way  what  his  earnings  were  at  particular  times. 
The  exact  details  of  it  I  have  not  been  ])articalarjy  concerned 
with,  with  any  witness  or  witnesses. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  1  do  not  make 
a  iirotest,  but  it  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  features  of  arbitrations 
of  this  kind,  lliat  the  engineer  or  tireraan  who  first  finds  himself 
on  the  witness  stand,  wall  be  more  or  less  embarrassed.  But, 
when  he  knows  that  every  iu<piiry  has  been  made  of  his  liome 
coming  and  his  outgoing,  checking  u])  everything  that  he  has 
done,  it  is  moic  or  less  of  a  coercive  act  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads. So  much  so,  that  1  think  you  found  yesterday  that  some 
of  our  witnesses  were  almost  speechless.  The  men  feel  this.  They 
fear  to  come  on  the  witness  stand.  They  feel  that  someone  has 
scratched  up  something  about  their  record  that  they  have  for- 
gotten, to  be  used  against  them  here.  I  fear  that  some  of  our 
witnesses,  who  were  quite  brave  when  they  came  here,  are  fast 
losing  courage;  at  least  I  fear  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  use 
them;  they  do  not  sliow  up.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  coercive  in- 
fluence felt  by  these  witnesses.  These  men  have  to  work  for  a 
living.  But  there  is  a  bright  side  to  this  question.  I  believe 
that,  having  knowledge  of  the  influimce,  we  may  safely  say  that 
these  engineers  and  firemen  have  testified  conservatively. 

Mr.  Stone :     Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this 
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discussion,  neither  do  I  question  tlie  labors  that  Mr.  Treuholm, 
of  the  Managers'  Association,  has  gone  through  in  preparing 
for  this  case.  I  know  sonietliiiig  of  some  of  the  labors  lie  has 
gone  througli.  But  1  tlo  want  to  say  this,  that  T  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  payrolls. 

The  same  plea  was  made  in  the  Eastern  territory,  that  pay- 
rolls could  not  be  produced.  And,  unless  I  am  very  much  mis 
taken,  I  am  sure  the  Arbitration  Board  for  the  Conductors  and 
Trainmen  in  the  Eastern  territory,  compelled  the  railroads  in  the 
Eastern  Association  to  produce  the  original  payrolls — 

Mr.  Sheean :  Understand,  Mr.  Stone,  we  are  not  saying  it 
is  impossible,  or  that  we  will  not  get  it  for  you.  If  you  will  tell 
us  the  year's  time,  we  will  put  clerks  on  transcribing  the  pay- 
rolls for  any  period  of  time.  But  Mr.  Trenholm  has  stated  how 
many  pages  there  were  in  on(>  montii.  If  you  want  to — I  must 
say  that  I  think  it  wall  cause  some  tlelay  in  the  outcome — but 
if  you  will  indicate  what  period  of  time  you  want — a  payroll  of 
60,000  men  is  something  that  takers  some  time  to  transcribe — but 
if  you  will  indicate  what  months  or  period  of  time  you  desire, 
we  will  make  transcripts  of  tliejii.     Nothing  is  impossible 

Mr.  Stone :  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Sheean,  I  would 
say  that  I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  necessary  to  transcribe 
them.  I  know  that  they  have  several  Photostats  working  in  the 
Western  territory,  and  a  photostat  copy  certainly  would  not 
take  very  long.  And  for  the  period  you  ask  for,  I  do  not  know 
until  you  present  this  typical  man  you  have  selected ;  but  if  you 
have  some  typical  man  who,  in  1909  or  1907  or  1905,  for  once  in 
his  life,  hit  one  high  spot,  and  perhaps  only  once  in  his  life,  1  am 
going  to  insist,  in  all  fairness  to  our  side  of  the  case,  that  the 
pay  roll  for  that  entire  year  be  produced,  and  that  the  man's 
whole  history  go  with  it. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Well,  is  itdcsii-cd  that  wt'  obtain  transcripts 
of  the  entire  payrolls  from  June,  1913,  to  June,  1914?  We  can 
get  to  work  and  get  it  up  speedily,  but  I  cannot  make  promis<is 
of  its  being  done  in  less  than  ninety  days  time. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  only  going  back 
to  June,  1913,  for  these  typical  cases  you  are  going  to  present? 

Mr.  Sheean:  We  are  covei-ing  one  vear's  time,  fi-om  June, 
1913  to  Jime,  1914. 

Mr.  Stone  :     Tf  that  is  all  yoii  arc  covering,  I  will  say  to  you. 
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friinkly,  tliat  is  ciioui;!!.  i^ut  I  kimw  in  suinc  ])l;iccs  you  wcat 
b.-u'k  nciuiT  to  liKHI,  in  lookiiii;'  up  tlu^  reeonls  in  the  local  offices, 
so  1  naturally  suj)i)osc(l  you  were  n'oiui;-  to  brini;-  out  all  the  liigh 
si)ot.s. 

Mr.  Sliceau  :  We  are  Iryiiii^  to  show  wliat  liis  actual  year's 
earuini-s  were,  what  he  gut  in  actual  money. 

Tile  CMiairniaii:  We  want  to  settle  tiiis  niattei-  as  spee<lily 
as  possible,  l)nt  botii  sides  may  rest  assured  that  you  will  be 
given  full  and  ani])le  opportunity  to  ))resent  any  matter  tliat  may 
be  material  to  the  issues  that  are  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Stone:     Tliat  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

.Mr.  Trenholm:  May  1  say  just  one  more  word  to  the 
Board,  and  for  the  information  of  ^Ir.  Stone,  as  I  have  no  desire 
to  hide  any  of  our  records  from  them. 

What  is  known  as  form  '27 ;  the  desire  of  the  Committee  was 
to  take  a  typical  man  in  each  one  of  these  assignments,  and  .show 
his  earnings  by  months  for  one  year,  from  June,  l!)!.']  to  June, 
l!n4.  The  re|)orts  on  form  '-'7  coming  from  the  I'ailroads,  are 
all  on  tile.  We  have  tabulated  them  and  drawn  our  records  from 
them.  And  the  manner  in  which  we  arrived  at  these  figures  and 
tiiese  earnings,  the  reports  and  all  the  letters  and  all  the  cor- 
resi)ondence  and  all  the  facts  are  open  for  Mr.  Stone's  and  Mr. 
Carter's  inspection.    There  is  no  desii-e  to  cover  u])  an^-ihing. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Carter  are 
not  at  all  ill;  we  are  perfectly  able  to  work;  but  if  it  has  taken 
seventy  of  them  ten  months  to  compile  all  of  this  data  for  this 
case,  [  do  not  see  how  they  expect  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Carter  to 
go  over  it  so  that  it  will  be  of  any  use  to  us,  on  rebuttal. 

Mr.  Carter:  May  I  again  suggest  a  way  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness ?  You  will  perhaps  remember  that  forms  15,  16,  17,  and  18 
were  delivered  to  us  by  the  railroads,  and  we  have  filed  them  for 
the  information  of  this  Board,  and  as  a  permanent  court  record 
of  this  arbitration.  Clould  you  not  file  your  forms  in  like  man- 
ner, when  you  i)resent  them,  like  we  did  forms  15,  16,  17  and  18? 

.Mr.  Sheean :  I  think,  when  we  get  to  the  introduction  of 
our  exhibits,  witli  all  the  supporting  papers  from  which  any  con- 
clusion or  deduction  is  made,  that  all  of  the  working  papers 
should  be  accessible  here;  not  unnecessarily  encumbering  the 
record,  but  the  wliole  trunk  full  of  supporting  data  should  be  ac- 
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cessible  here  and  filed  in  tlie  same  manner,  so  that  the  deductions 
or  inferences  shall  be  subject  to  correction  and  verification? 

Mr.  Carter :  The  reason  I  suggest  that  is,  I  recog-nize  that 
we  have  no  time  even  to  read  through  them  during  this  proceed- 
ing ;  but  at  some  time  in  the  future  we  might  secure  valuable  in- 
formation from  these  reports  or  forms  that  are  filed  as  per- 
manent records  with  the  Court. 

The  Chairman:  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  we  reach  this 
bridge  we  have  been  talking  about,  we  will  be  able  to  cross  it 
without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

Mav  r  ask  tlncc  or  four  (lucstioiis  of  the  wit- 


Mr. 

Carter : 

t*ss . 
Mr. 

Siicc;ni 

Mr. 

Stone : 

I  am  not  (|uitc  thr(iUi;-|i. 
I  woiihl  like  to  ask  one  more  (juestion  before 
we  leave  this  very  important  suljject.     Tn  arriving  at  this  typ- 
ical man,   F  want  to  know  by  what   process  he  is  •^electod.  if  T 
might  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Slieean :     Snrelv.     do  ahead,  Mr.  Trenliolm. 

Mr.  Treiihohi' :  The  form  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
railroads,  asking  for  a  typical  man  on  each  seniority  district  of 
each  division,  showing  on  the  list  one  man  out  of  the  assign- 
ment. No  particular  effort,  or  I  ^rill  not  say  effort,  no  particu- 
lar wdsh,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  was  expressed  as  to  who 
the  man  should  be,  or  anything  about  it,  excepting  that  he  would 
like  a  typical  man  in  the  assignment.  On  a  regular  assignment, 
where  one  man  woi'ks  through  the  year,  one  man's  record  is  as 
good  as  another,  as  the  run  is  there  every  day,  and  they  are 
su))posed  to  make  it,  as  they  probably  do,  in  their  first  in  and 
first  out.  The  lost  time  in  this,  so  far  as  the  regular  assign- 
ments are  concerned,  speaks  for  itself.  A  man  would  lay  off  of 
Iris  run  on  his  own  account,  but  the  run  was  there. 

Now.  then,  when  you  come  to  the  pool  service,  it  is  mate- 
rially different.  We  fomid  it  almost  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  man  laid  off  of  his  own  accord,  because  the  biisiness 
was  not  there,  or  for  what  reason.  So  we  have  taken  in  the  pool 
service  the  typical  man  in  the  pool,  who  worked  throughout  the 
year,  or  part  of  the  year,  as  far  as  we  could  get  only  one  man, 
realizing  we  could  not  use  two  men  in  the  year,  because  we 
might  be  charged  with  picking  the  high  spots.  We  have  taken 
one  man  and  taken  what  he  worked  in  the  pool  for  one  year, 
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and  we  haxc  taken  that  as  his  possil)!*'  caiiiiii^s  in  tliat  service, 
because  we  could  not  sliow  wlictiu'r  lie  h)st  time  on  his  own 
accouut  or  on  the  account  of  tlie  couipauy. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  a  liesh  and  blood  m<in  iu  each  case, 
sek'cted  i.y  IIm'  local  superintendent  and  cari'ied  thi'ouj^h  the 
year. 

^\v.  'Prenholni:  And  we  have  aimed  just  as  bard  as  we 
could  to  iH'\  only  one  sbowinn'  a  typical  man  working  all  over 
this  couuti-y  in  every  ])ossible  UK)  mile  district,  and  showing 
the  earnings  that  he  got,  with  an  eHort,  if  he  earned  simiething 
outside  of  his  assignment,  to  show  that  separately;  but  the  aim 
was  to  show  the  earnings  of  these  different  assignments  just 
as  fairly  as  we  c(ndd. 

Mr.  Stone:  We  will  meet  that,  Air.  (chairman,  when  it 
comes,  all  right. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  what  percentage  of  the  toimage  is 
actually  handled  there  on  the  Kock  Island — the  rate  of  tonnage* 

Mr.  Modenbach:     The  rate  of  tonnage? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes. 

Mr.  Modenltach:  Well,  the  late  of  tomuige  is  2,200  to 
2,800. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     How  nuicli  do  they  actually  haul? 

Mr.  Modenbacli :     Well,  they  actually  haul  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     (Jet  up  to  tonnage  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  Yes,  sir,  unless  it  is  a  stock  train  or 
something  like  that,  why,  it  is  lighter,  of  course. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  jiarticular  tei-ritory  in  the  last  few 
years  has  not  had  as  heavy  crops  as  in  previous  years,  has  it? 

Mr.  Modeul)acb:     Well,  I  don't  see  nmch  difference. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Von  think  that  the  actual  tonnage  handled 
on  your  division  of  the  Rock  Island  is  as  large  as  it  was  in 
former  years  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     It  is  larger  now  than  it  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Larger  now  than  it  was  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  tonnage  of  last  year  you  think  was 
larger  than  the  pi-evious  year? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir,  1  think  so. 

Mr.  She(>an:  What  is  the  traffic  that  they  have  there,- 
mostlv? 
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Mr.  Modenbacb  :     Well,  tliere  is  wheat,  lumber  and  coal. 

Mr.  Sbeean:  And  has  the  wheat  movement  been  as  large 
there  this  year  as  any  previous  year? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Nearly  all  south  bound,  is  it :' 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Wliat  season  of  the  year  is  the  wheat  season; 
the  crop  movement  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Well,  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Covering  a  short  period? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Yes.  a  poujilc  or  tlirec  months — some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  tliis  division  of  the  Kock  Island,  has  there 
been  any  change  in  tlic  jiower  itself — weight  on  drivers — since 
1910? 

Mr.  Modenbacli  :     Xo.  sir;   same  weiglit  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  whon  wcic  tliose  engines  installed  :' 

Mr.  Modenbach:  1  don't  know;  they  were  there  when  I 
came. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Have  they  always  been  coal  burners  :' 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Yes,  sir;  the  1,700  class.  But  we  had 
some  of  the  "2,100  class  there  for  a  while,  about  the  same  weight 
on  drivers  and  hauling  the  same  tonnage. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Those  were  oil  burners  ? 

Mr.  Modenbacb  :     Yes,  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  bow  long? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Oh,  1  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  tlie  business  out  of  FA  IJcno  the  same  now 
as  it  has  been  in  previous  years.' 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Well,  it  is  a  litllc  licttci-  now  llian  it  has 
been. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  all  Ihis  territory 
through  which  this  section  of  tlie  Rock  Island  operates;  not  only 
El  Reno  but  Oklahoma  (^ity  and  neighboring  towns  there,  that 
the  business  has  sluni])ed  since  1009  nearly  fifty  ^km-  cent .' 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Well,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  ai-e  the  conditions  in  those  towns  that 
you  run  into  as  to  uneini)loynient.  that  you  know  anything  about? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  W'cW.  the  towns  seem  to  he  just  about  as 
good. 
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Mr.  Slu'ean:     Have  they  growu  auy  ? 

M.r.  Modenl)arli :  No.  tlicy  liavcii't  yrowu  innrh.  Some  of 
thoui  have. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Wliat  alunil  aii\  vacant  laisine.ss  blocks  or 
business  houses  in  those  towns! 

^fr.  ^Iodenl)aeh:     T  don't  know. 

Mr.  Shcean:  Haven't  you  oljscrvcd  aiiytliiiiif  ot  that  sort 
— any  vacant  stoi'(>s  in  tlieni .' 

Mr.  Moch^nhach  :     Yes,  a  tew. 

Mr.  Sheean:     More  now  than  there  were  in  1909! 

Mr.  ^fodeiihaeh  :  Well.  I  don't  remember  what  there  was 
in  1909. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Wlien  was  the  chaiiiie  in  tonnage  rating  made 
on  these  engines  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  AVell,  it  is  constantly  raising  and  the  last 
raise  I  think  was  in  last  spring,  some  time. 

Mr.  Slieean:  What  if  any  change  was  there  in  the  engines 
themselves  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     There  wasn't  any  eliauge. 

Mr.  Slieean:     The  engines  are  just  the  same! 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir,  the  1,700. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  about  keeping  up  the  engines  in  condi- 
tion for  operation  now,  as  compared  to  1909? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Well,  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No  change  in  the  mechanical  power  at  all, 
but  simply  a  higher  loading  in  the  trains  than  there  was  then? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  when  was  the  last  change  made  and 
what  was  the  change  in  the  tonnage  rating? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Well,  I  don't  recollect  .just  what  it  was 
before  the  new  rating. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  about  wluit  was  it? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Well,  about  1,800  tons,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  has  there  been  any  change  made  at  all 
in  the  rails  or  ballast  or  ties.  Avhen  the  change  in  the  tonnage 
rating  took  place? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir;  T  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Has  there  been  any  change  at  all  in  the  rails 
or  ties  or  ballast  since  1910? 
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^li-.  ModcnliJU'li:    .No,  sir;  same  rails  and  ballast. 

Mr.  Slieeaii:  When  was  that  line  reconstructed  or  rebuilt, 
or  repaired,  or  improved  in  any  way! 

Mr.  ModenbacI::      i  don't  remember  just  what  year  it  was. 

Mr.  Sheeaii :     Well,  it  is  since  you  came  to  work  there'? 

Mr.  ]\lodenbacb  :     Vcs.  I  think  after  I  came  to  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  liu'  Inti:  chann-e  in  the  rating  of  the  en- 
gines was  after  tiiey  bciian  opcratini;-  o\cr  a  7iew  and  improved 
line,  was  it  not"? 

^\Ir.  Modenbacli:      ^  es,   sir. 

.Mr.  Slieean:  'I'lic  biy  clianiJe  in  the  tonnage  rating  was 
about  the  lime  the  line  was  reconstructed? 

Mr.  ;Mo(lenl)acli :  That  is  about  the  time — well,  I  conldn't 
say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  you  could  give  just  what  the  change  was, 
where  there  has  been  no  eliange,  either  in  the  engine,  or  in  the 
rail  itself,  the  loadbed  on  which  the  engines  operate,  1  wish  you 
would  tell  about  what  that  change  was  ". 

Mr.  Modenbacli:     T  couldn't  do  it. 

The  Chairman:  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  conclude,  Mr. 
Sheean : 

Mr.  Sheean:  dust  a  moment,  and  1  will  be  through  with 
him,  your  Honor. 

The  Chairman:  1  think  we  ought  to  conclude  with  the  wit- 
ness if  we  can. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Can  you  tell  what  the  change  in  rating  was 
at  the  time  that  they  made  the  change  in  track  or  weight  of  rails 
or  reconstructed  the  line  there"? 

Mr.  Modenbacli:     No;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  comparison  that  you  have  made  of  the  in- 
crease in  tonnage,  goes  back  to  the  time  that  they  had  the  65 
pound  rail,  does  it  not,  when  they  had  this  lower  rating? 

Mr.  Modenbacli :     Yes,  T  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  they  now  have  S,j  ])ound  rail  on  that  di- 
vision ? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  change  in  rating  took  place  after  the 
smaller  rail  was  taken  out,  and  the  heavier  rail  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir,  then  after  that — 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  then  another  change  after  that! 
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Mr.  Modenbadi:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Siiccan :  But  just  wliat  c-li;mi<c  was  at  either  ot'  those 
times,  you  do  not  know  now ;' 

Mr.   Modciihacli :      I   do  not   kimw;  no,  sir. 
Mr.  Shccan:     Tliat   is  all. 

K'i';  DII.'KCT   KXA.MIXWTION. 

Mr.  (.'artel':  .lust  aliout  two  questions,  .Mr.  i 'haii'niau : 
While  api)roa('hin,ii'  this  switcli  where  you  juinjied  fi'oni  the 
(Uigine  to  avoid  what  I  suppose  yon  thought  was  certain  death, 
are  there  any  i-ules  of  the  eonipan\  rei|uirinL;-  an  eiiiiine  to  run 
slow  over  that  switch? 

Mr.  Modouhach:     Xo,  sir,  there  are  not. 

Mr.  Charter:  How  fast  does  the  usual  iias^en^ci-  train  pass 
over  that  switch '! 

Mr.  Mo<h'nl)ai'h  :  Well,  the  thi-(ini;ii  trains  ])ass  nvr  there 
pretty  fast. 

Mr.  Carter:  Can  von  nive  us  an  estimate?  Forty  or  lil'ty 
miles  an  hour,  possibly  :' 

Mr.  Modeiibach:     Forty  or  tifty  miles  an  hour. 

Ml'.  Carter:  They  are  not  violatiusi'  any  rules  of  the  com- 
pany when  they  do  that,  are  they! 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  I  wouldn't  think  so. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  stated,  in  reply  to  an  in(piir.\'  from  Mr. 
Sheeau,  that  there  were  about  S(i  firenu^n  there  when  you  went 
to  work;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Modenbach:      Yes,  sir. 

Ml',   (■artei':      About   how  many  en.<;ineers  were  thei'e? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  I  don't  know  how  many  engineers  were 
there  then. 

Ml'.  Carter:  Wasn't  there  the  usual  number  of  euiriueers 
for  tliiit  number  of  Hremeu  ;' 

Mr.   .Modenbach:      1  couldii 't  say. 

Mr.  Carter:  Yon  say  that  you  burn  fifteen  tons  of  coal  a 
triji.  If  you  were  in  the  rei-ular  pool,  woidd  you  not  be  com- 
))elled  to  lay  off  occasionally,  on  account  of  your  ])hysical  con- 
dition .' 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Yes.  sir,  if  I  was  in  the  ri'ti'ular  pool,  I 
would. 

Ml'.   Charter:      In    estimalinii'    vour    averaije    earuiuiis,    vou 
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recognize  the  fact  that  sometimes  you  do  have  to  lay  ott',  is  that 
not  true? 

M.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  The  engine  can  go  farther  than  a  man,  is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir ;  they  do. 

Mr.  Carter :  Have  you  any  record  of  the  days  you  actually 
laid  off,  and  the  days  you  lost  because  there  was  no  work  for 
you,  while  you  were  on  the  extra  list? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Carter :     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman :  It  is  time  for  recess,  and  the  members  of 
the  Board  desire  to  ask  this  witness  a  number  of  questions,  so  we 
had  better  let  it  go  over. 

Mr.  Park :  Will  it  discommode  you  in  any  way  to  remain 
here  until  Monday?  Are  you  here  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Firemen's  Brotherhood? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  Board  are  called  upon  in 
this  Article  11.  I  think,  to  take  a  very  serious  responsibility  in 
changing  the  discipline  of  the  railroads;  and,  for  that  reason,  I 
wish  to  interrogate  the  witness  in  connection  with  the  suiTsrise 
test. 

The  Chairman:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park :     If  he  is  going  to  remain  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  Carter:  We  can  have  him  remain  over  imtil  Monday. 
We  had  arranged,  however,  to  let  him  go;  but  we  can  keep  him 
here. 

The  Chairman:  Then  we  will  take  an  adjournment  until  10 
o  'clock  Monday  moraing. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:32  o'clock  P.  M.  an  adjourmnent  was 
taken  to  Mondav,  December  21,  1914,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.) 
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IN  THE   MATTER  OF   THE 

ARBITRATION 

betiveen  the 

WESTERN  RAILWAYS 

and 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 

ENGINEERS 

and 

BROTHERHOOD  OP  LOCOMOTIVE  FIRE-] 

MEN  AND  ENGINEMEN 
under  the  Act  approved  July  15,  1913,  by  agree- 
ment dated  August  3,  1914. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  December  21,  1914. 
Met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10 :12  A.  M. 
Present:     Arbitrators  and  parties  as  before. 
The  Chairman  :     You  may  proceed  with  the  examination. 

0.  F.  MODENBACII  was  recalled  for  further  examination, 
and  having  been  previously  swora,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  the  Board  please,  we  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  get  the  data  as  to  the  surprise  test  about  which  Mr.  Moden- 
bach  testified  last  week,  and  I  have  submitted  to  Mr.  Carter  and 
Mr.  Phillips  some  correspondence  that  we  have  had  about  it,  in 
the  effort  to  see  whether  or  not  we  could  refresh  Mr.  Moden- 
bach's  recollection  as  to  any  of  the  dates,  as  to  the  date  or  the 
■  occurrence,  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  locate  any  such  sur- 
prise test  at  Dover  at  any  time.  And  I  asked  leave  to  recall  him 
this  morning  to  see  whether  or  not  he  could  give  us  any  additional 
data  which  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

Mr.  Modenbach,  you  gave  on  Saturday  the  name  of  the  train- 
master as  Mr.  Clai'k? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  as  I  called  your 
attention  to  the  fact  this  morning,  Mr.  Clark  was  not  trainmaster 
on  that  di\'ision  in  January,  1909.  Are  you  able,  in  any  way  to 
refresh  vour  recollection  ns  to  wlio  the  trainmaster  was? 
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Mr.  Modenbach:  Well,  I  know  that  Tiusman  was  ou  the 
south  end,  and  they  had  three  trainmasters  during  that  time  of 
the  year;  they  had  a  kind  of  assistant;  and  I  knew  this  man  by 
the  name  of  Clark,  I  am  jiositive  about  that.  That  is  what  I 
knew  his  name  by,  as  Clark. 

Mr.  Sheoan:     As  Clark? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  that  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Can  you  tell  us  his  initials? 

Mr.  Modenbach :    No,  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  had  no  personal  conversation  with  the 
trainmaster  who  caused  this  switch  to  be  turned? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  was  not  Mr.  Tinsman,  the  trainmaster  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  No,  I  did  not  think  he  was  on  the  north 
end. 

Mr.  Sheean:     But  his  headquarters  were  at  El  Eeno? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  was  not  Mr.  Korn,  F.  N.  Korn? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     I  don 't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  time  card  for  that  period  indicates  a  Mr. 
F.  N.  Korn. 

Mr.  Modenbach :     I  remember  Korn  being  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  any  w^ay  of  fixing  the  month  of 
January,  1909,  as  the  month  and  year  when  this  occurred? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     No,  I  cannot  give  what  day  it  was. 

Mr.  Sheean:     But  you  do  feel  that  it  was  in  January,  1909? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir ;  I  feel  like  it  was  in  January. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  engineer  with  whom  you  were  running 
was  Mr.  Thompson? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  Mr.  Modenbach,  as  I  indicated  to  you 
a  few  moments  ago,  the  north  and  south  train  sheets  for  the 
montli  of  January,  1909,  have  been  looked  up,  as  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. Will  anything  in  the  record  of  Mr.  Thompson  going  through 
Dover  during  that  month  indicate  to  you  in  any  way  as  to  what 
date  this  was?  (Handing  paper.)  Just  go  through  that  para- 
graph. Possibly  there  may  be  sometliing  there  that  would  refresh 
your  recollection. 

Mj*.  Modenbach :     No,  I  do  not  see  anything  here  that  would 
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refresh  my  mind  as  to  what  date  it  was.  That  has  been  going  on 
six  years,  and  I  have  just  been  on  the  road  service  since  last  fall. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  train  sheets  would  indicate  that  on  all 
trips  which  Mr.  Thompson  made  through  Dover  in  the  month 
of  January,  1909,  there  was  no  delay  on  any  of  his  trains  at 
Dover  except  where  the  crew  tied  up  for  a  rest  at  12 :50  A.  M. 
one  morning. 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Probably  he  never  made  out  any  delay. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  are  sure  the  engineer  with  you  at  the 
time  this  occurrence  took  place  was  Engineer  Thompson? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  am  positive. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  train 
crew,  the  conductor  or  either  of  the  brakemen  who  were  on  the 
run  on  that  trip? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Was  this  matter  of  the  test  of  which  you 
speak,  ever  taken  up  with  any  of  the  officers? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not.  It 
had  been  talked  around  among  the  men,  of  this  test  and  others, 
too,  that  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  understand,  our  inability  to  tind  any  rec- 
ord of  any  such  occurrence  by  inquiry  of  the  trainmaster  and 
the  roadmaster  and  the  station  agent  located  at  this  point  causes 
us  to  try  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  some  data  by  which  we  can 
ascertain  all  of  the  facts.  And  you  have  no  knowledge  of  this 
ever  having  been  reported  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  company, 
or  taken  up  by  the  organization,  or  by  any  of  the  employes  with 
the  officials? 

Mr.  i\Todenbach :     No,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  know  Mr.  Thompson's  first  name,  or 
was  there  more  than  the  one  engineer  Tliompson  running  there  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  No,  I  think  there  was  just  the  one  run- 
ning there.    I  don't  just  remember  what  his  first  name  was. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  passing  switch  that  you  spoke  of  in 
describing  that  test  is  inside  the  city  limits  of  Dover,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  the 
city  limits  there  or  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  far  from  the  station  at  Dover  did 
the  passing  track,  where  this  occurred,  begin? 
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Mr.  Modcnhacli :  Woll,  I  would  ^\u]'j;o  about  forty  cars, 
probably. 

Mr.  Shocan:  Thou  the  passing-  Irat-k  itsolf  ran  right  on 
down  past  the  depot  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  other  end  of  it  was  out  beyond  the 
depot  in  Dover? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  at  that  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
freshing your  recollection,  I  hand  you  the  Oklahoma  Division 
Time  Talile  No.  10-A,  taking  effect  Sunday,  December  20,  1908, 
at  1'2  :01  A.  M.,  and  ask  you  whether  or  not  that  time  card  does 
not  provide  that  the  speed  of  trains  must  be  reduced  to  ten  miles 
an  hour  through  the  city  limits  of  Enid,  El  Reno,  Oklahoma  City 
and  Dover? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  It  is  there  on  the  time  card,  but  I  didn't 
know  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  the  rules  of  the  company  require  you 
to  be  familiar  with  time  card  restrictions  as  to  speed,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  1  don't  know  that  a  fireman  is  required  to 
know  or  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :     ^¥b.at  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  I  don't  think  the  fireman  is  required  to 
know  anything  of  that. 

The  Chairman :  May  I  ask  at  what  point  this  accident  oc- 
curred— it  has  gone  out  of  my  mind. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Dover,  he  spoke  of.  I  am  now  inquiring 
about  this  particular  passing  track.  (Addressing  the  witness.) 
The  place  where  this  occurrence  took  place  was  this  passing  track 
which  begins  at  Dover,  and  runs  through  the  city  of  Dover,  past 
the  depot  and  out  at  the  other  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  it  was  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Rock 
Island  that  employes  whose  duties  are  prescribed  by  the  rules, 
must  provide  tliemselves  with  a  copy,  and  also  a.  copy  of  the  time 
table? 

Mr.  Modenl)ach  :     I  don't  know.    I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  remember  what  kind  of  train  it  was 
you  were  running  on  that  date  of  this  surprise  test? 
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Mr.  Modeiibacli :     It  was  a  freight  train. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And  about  the  time  of  night  that  you  went 
through  Dover,  Avhen  this  test  took  place? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     It  was  in  the  morning,  some  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Was  there  any  delay  at  Dover  because  of  this 
test! 

Mr.  Modenbach  :  "Well,  no  more  delay  than  when  we  walked 
down  to  the  engine  and  left  town. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  which  direction  was  the  train  going? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Going  south. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  from  the  papers  which  I  have  shown 
you  here  this  morning,  Mr.  Modenbach,  are  you  able  to  give  us 
any  further  information  that  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  just 
when  this  occurrence  took  place  or  the  name  of  any  other  person 
than  Engineer  Thompson  who  would  know  of  the  occurrence? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Well,  I  expect  probably  there  would  be 
someone  who  would  know  something  about  it.  It  has  been  talked 
down  there  among  the  men.  I  don't  know  who  it  would  be.  I 
could  find  out. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  cannot  tell  us  now  the  name  of  any  offi- 
cer or  agent  there  of  the  company  in  that  neighborhood,  who 
knew  of  the  occurrence"? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Any  officer,  agent  or  employe? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  There  was  no  officer  there  at  night,  not 
until  the  morning  some  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  From  the  memorandum  that  I  handed  you, 
Mr.  Modenbach,  it  would  seem  that  engineer  Thompson  con- 
tinued to  run  through  Dover  from  the  early  part  of  January 
down  to  and  including  the  last  trip  made  through  that  towTi  on 
January  27,  1909 ;  so  that  apparently  he  was  not  disabled  or  off 
duty  during  that  month.  Would  that  in  any  way  indicate  to  you 
whether  it  might  have  been  at  some  later  time  or  some  earlier 
time  or  at  some  other  time  than  January,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  No,  I  wouldn't  say.  I  couldn't  state  what 
time  of  the  month  it  was. 

Mr.  Sheean :  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  any  per- 
sonal injury  report  at  any  time  to  engineer  Thompson.  Do  you 
know  whether  he  made  out  any  report  of  this  injury  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not.    It 
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was  always  customary  that  the  fireman  signed  it  when  he  made 
out  one,  but  I  don't  believe  I  ever  signed  an  injuiy  report  from 
him. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  understood  you,  Saturday,  to  say  that  he 
was  off  duty  some  little  time. 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  you  have  no  recollection  of  signing  any 
personal  injury  report  for  him? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  don't  know  whether  or  not  the  fact 
that  he  was  injured  was  ever  called  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  I  don't  know  whether  there  Avas  any 
attention  called  to  it,  to  the  company  or  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  surprise  test 
about  which  you  spoke  Saturday  was  never  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  any  officer  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Modenbach:    I  don't  know  whether  it  was. 

Mr.  Sheean :    I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question : 
Did  this  accident  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Dover? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  I  don 't  know  whether  there  was  a  limit 
there  then  or  not.    I  just  went  on  the  road  during  that  fall. 

The  Chairman :     Were  you  in  the  city  or  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  AVell,  it  is  a  little  toA\Ti,  probably  of  two 
hundred. 

The  Chairman :  AVhat  did  this  signal  indicate  to  you  as  a 
railroad  man? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  Well,  it  indicated  that  the  switch  was 
open. 

The  Chairman:     What  did  that  mean? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  That  it  would  head  us  in  on  the  pass- 
ing track. 

The  Chairman :  Without  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  the 
track  was  occupied  by  another  train  or  not? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  No,  sir ;  there  might  have  been  another 
train  in  there;  we  did  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman :  In  other  w'ords,  when  a  signal  of  that  kind 
is  given,  it  does  not  mean,  every  time,  to  go  into  the  track, 
does  it? 
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Mr.  Modenbach :  Well,  it  should,  yes ;  when  it  is  a  red  sig- 
nal, that  indicates  that  the  passing  track  switch  is  open. 

The  Chairman :  'WTiat  I  want  to  get  at  is,  does  it  indicate 
that  the  track  is  clear  or  that  there  might  be  aA  obstruction 
which  would  result  in  an  injury? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  There  might  be  an  obstruction  there,  or 
somebody  might  have  headed  in  and  forgot  to  close  the  switch, 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Park :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  few  questions. 
Was  this  passing  track  that  you  speak  of  in  the  town,  or  was  it 
outside  of  the  to^vn  of  Dover? 

Mr.  Modenbach :    Well,  the  main  line  is  west  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Park:    West? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park :     You  were  going  east  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:    We  were  going  south. 

Mr.  Park :  You  spoke  of  the  weather ;  was  it  foggy  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Snowy,  yes,  sir ;  blowing. 

Mr.  Park :  SnoA\-y  and  blowing.  How  far  could  you  see  the 
red  light  on  the  switch? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Well,  he  was  about  ten  or  fifteen  cars, 
something  like  that,  when  he  first  noticed  it. 

Mr.  Park :  You  spoke  about  the  engineer  jumping  off  and 
falling  against  the  whistling  post  and  breaking  his  collar  bone. 
How  far  out  was  the  whistling  post  from  the  facing  point  switch? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Well,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Park:     Usually  a  half  mile,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Something  like  that.    From  the  depot? 

Mr.  Park:    From  the  initial  switch? 

Mr.  Modenbach:    Well,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Park :  You  don't  know,  then,  just  how  far  the  whistling 
post  was  from  this  switch  upon  which  the  light  was  turned? 

Mr.  Modenbach:    No,  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  distance. 

Mr.  Park:  But  you  do  know  that  the  engineer  fell  against 
the  whistling  post  and  broke  his  collar  bone? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     That  is  what  he  said,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :  Do  you  remember  whether  he  went  out  the  next 
trip  or  not? 
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Mr.  Modenbacli:     No. 

Mr.  Park:     Do  you  reiiu'iubL'i'  how  long  3<)u  were  off! 

Mr.  Modeubacb:     I  wasn't  off  at  all. 

Mr.  Park:     Your  injury  was  not  very  serious? 

Mr.  Modenbacli:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:  This  is  a  matter  that  I  think  is  quite  important. 
I  do  not  know  jiist  what  the  general  managers  are  endeavoring 
to  bring  out,  l)ut  it  is  a  fact  that  these  tests  are  made  at  facing 
point  and  trailing  point  switches  on  railroads.  I  would  like  to 
read  this  into  the  minutes : 

Speaking  entirely  from  a  personal  viewpoint,  I  feel  that 
to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  railroads,  this  Board  would 
be  assuming  a  great  resjionsibility,  at  least  without  overwhelm- 
ing and  convincing  evidence  that  the  practices  of  the  railroads  in 
regard  to  efficiency  tests  really  place  the  lives  of  employes  in 
.ieoi)ardy,  or  that  such  practices  are  without  compensating  bene- 
iits  to  the  public,  to  the  employes  and  to  the  railroads. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  empowered  by 
Congress,  under  the  law  of  May  6th,  1910,  and  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  investigating  accidents.  Since  that  time,  in  each  of 
their  annual  rejiorts,  as  well  as  in  going  into  individual  cases 
in  much  detail  in  special  reports,  they  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  Managers  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  acci- 
dents were  due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  employes,  and  their 
failure  to  obsel■^'e  the  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents. 

They  seem  to  have  concluded  at  first  that  accidents  were 
due  to  equipment  appliances,  excessive  hours  of  service,  lack  of 
boiler  insi)ectiou,  improper  handling  of  explosives,  broken  rails 
and  defective  wheels,  and  wooden  cars.  They  imposed  great 
financial  burdens  on  the  railroads  in  standardizing  equipment  in 
applying  self-dumping  ash  pans,  and  regulated  the  hours  of  serv- 
ice, installed  an  elaborate  system  of  boiler  inspection,  promul- 
gated rules  for  the  transportation  of  explosives  and  other  danger- 
ous articles  by  freight  and  express,  and  took  cognizance  of  the 
su])stitution  of  steel  for  wooden  cars,  and  the  use  of  bettei-  rails; 
in  all  of  which  the  Managers  co-operated  with  them,  although  the 
expense  was  staggering,  that  of  standardizing  equipment  amount- 
ing to  over  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

Tt  would  appear  that  this  did  not  materially  lessen  the  num- 
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ber  of  accidents.  The  Commission,  realizing  that  the  prevention 
of  accidents  was  almost  wholly  a  personal  equation,  attemi^ted 
to  lind  an  automatic  control.  Congress  gave  tliem  some  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  A  sub-committee  was  employed,  who  \'isited 
Europe,  made  elaborate  tests  in  this  country,  and  finally  con- 
cluded that  there  had  not  as  yet  been  devised  any  system  of 
automatic  control  that  was  practicable.  In  their  final  report, 
they  put  it  up  to  the  railroads  to  find  such  a  device. 

The  railroads  have,  in  the  American  Railway  Association, 
a  committee  composed  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  and  operat- 
ing officials,  who  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  endeavoring  to 
perfect  such  a  device,  and  they  have  invited  the  entire  inventive 
genius  of  the  world  to  submit  inventions  that  will  come  ^^•ithin 
certain  essential  sjoecified  reqi;irements. 

Many  practical  railroad  men  of  exjierience  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  de^dee  is  practicable,  belie^dng  that  you  cannot  take 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  locomotive  engineer  the  responsibility 
for  right  action  in  cases  of  emergency  and  place  it  in  a  mechani- 
cal de\'ice,  which  may  at  any  time  become  defective. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commission  dated  December  16th,  1912, 
under  the  head  of  "Investigation  of  Accidents,"  after  going  over 
the  (piestion  of  substitution  of  steel  cars,  condition  of  track  and 
roadway,  speed  restrictions,  broken  rails  and  other  causes,  they 
say : 

"The  most  disquieting-  and  per])lexing  feature  in  the  prob- 
lem of  accident  prevention  is  the  large  pro]iortion  of  train  acci- 
dents caused  by  dereliction  of  duty  by  the  em])loyees  involved. 
By  far  the  greatest  number  of  our  serious  train  accidents  are 
due  to  the  failure  of  some  res]ionsible  employee  to  perform  an 
essential  duty  at  a  critical  time.  The  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  the  81  accidents  investigated 
up  to  September  1,  52,  or  more  than  63  per  cent  of  the  whole 
niunber,  were  caused  by  mistakes  on  the  part  of  employees. 
These  52  accidents  comprise  48  of  the  49  collisions  investigated, 
and  4  of  the  31  derailments.  They  caused  the  death  of  248  per- 
sons and  the  injury  of  1,309  persons.  Of  the  48  collisions 
caused  by  errors  of  employees,  33  occurred  on  roads  operated 
under  the  train  order  system,  and  15  occurred  under  the  block 
system. 

"The  most  numerous  faihires  were  bv  trainmen  or  engine- 
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men.  These  were  disobedience  of  orders;  disobedience  of  sig- 
nals; failure  to  keep  clear  of  superior  trains;  improper  flagging; 
and  failure  to  control  speed  at  dangerous  points.  Such  lapses 
were  responsible  for  41  of  the  accidents  investigated.  Errors 
of  train  dispatchers  or  telegraph  operators  in  transmitting,  copy- 
ing, or  delivering  orders  were  responsible  for  6  accidents,  and 
errors  of  block-signal  oioerators  or  towerinen  in  giving  improi)er 
signals  were  responsible  for  4  accidents.  These  are  the  identical 
errors  that  have  always  caused  train  accidents.  They  are  bound 
to  occur  with  more  or  less  frequency,  and  can  not  fail  to  result 
in  accidents  whenever  absolute  reliance  for  the  safe  movement  of 
trains  is  placed  upon  human  beings,  and  employees  are  depended 
upon  to  do  exactly  the  right  things  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances." 

They  state  further  in  this  report,  "The  adoption  of  the 
block  system  is  another  thing  that  should  be  required.  The 
block  system  by  no  means  insures  immunity  from  collisions.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  serious  collisions  that  have  occurred  in 
this  country  were  on  block-signaled  roads.  From  the  standpoint 
of  safety,  the  block  system  is  superior  to  the  train  order  system 
only  because  it  presents  fewer  ojiportunities  for  men  to  make 
mistakes." 

The  report  says  further,  "The  ])roblem  of  the  introduction 
of  means  to  neiitralize  the  effects  of  human  error  is  one  for 
which  no  specific  solution  can  be  offered.  It  involves  considera- 
tions and  details  ]iertaining  to  purelj-  local  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  o]ieration  which  each  railroad  must  settle  for 
itself." 

The  Commission  further  states  in  this  report,  "Great  possi- 
bilities in  the  direction  of  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  accident 
prevention  lie  in  the  so-called  safety  committees  which  have 
been  organized  on  many  roads.  These  coimuittees  are  composed 
of  officers  and  employes  who  co-operate  in  striving  to  eliminate 
accidents  due  to  failure  of  men  properly  to  perform  their  duties. 
By  making  'safety  first'  the  dominant  idea  in  the  minds  of 
em])loyes,  and  continually  iiointing  out  methods  for  its  attain- 
ment, an  important  step  in  the  right  direction  is  taken." 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
under  date  of  December  15th,  1913,  after  going  over  much  the 
same  ground,  the  Commission  says,  and  I  think  this  is  the  part 
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Mr.  Stone  said  tlie  other  day  lie  wished  I  would  have  read  into 
the  record: 

"All  of  the  mistakes  noted  above  are  violations  of  simple 
rules,  which  should  have  been  easily  understood  by  men  of  suffi- 
cient intelligence  to  be  entrusted  witli  the  operation  of  trains. 
The  evidence  is  that  in  the  main  the  rules  are  understood,  but 
they  are  habitually  violated  by  employes  who  are  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  safe  movement  of  trains.  The  evidence 
also  is  that  in  many  cases  operating  officers  are  cognizant  of  this 
habitual  disregard  of  rules,  and  no  proper  steps  are  taken  to 
correct  the  evil.  Many  operating  officers  seem  to  proceed  upon 
the  theory  that  their  responsibility  ends  with  the  promulgation 
of  rules,  apparently  overlooking  the  fact  that  no  matter  how 
inherently  good  a  rule  may  be,  it  is  of  no  force  unless  it  is 
obeyed.  On  very  many  railroads  there  is  little  or  no  system 
of  inspection  or  supervision  of  the  work  of  train-service  em- 
ployes so  far  as  pertains  to  those  matters  which  vitally  affect 
safety.  Employes  are  not  examined  on  the  operating  rules 
except  at  the  time  of  their  promotion,  and  only  the  most  per- 
functory etforts  are  made  to  detei-mine  their  fitness  to  perform 
the  duties  assigned  to  them  from  time  to  time. 

"This  lack  of  supervision  and  inspection  with  respect  to 
matters  affecting  the  safety  of  trains  is  unexplainable  when  the 
careful  supervision  of  all  matters  directly  ai¥ecting  the  revenue 
of  the  roads  is  considered."     *     *     * 

"The  prevention  of  accidents  by  a  strict  observance  of 
operating  rules  means  not  only  tlie  saving-  of  human  life,  but 
of  large  smns  of  money  as  well.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
adequate  ins]3ection  and  supervision  of  the  work  of  employes  to 
insure  safety  in  operation  would  be  amply  justified  from  the 
stand]ioint  of  economy  alone." 

The  Commission  in  this  report,  also  in  previous  reports, 
recommended  legislation  requiring  the  standardization  of  oper- 
ating rules.  They  say,  "It  is  vital  to  the  safe  movement  of 
trains  that  rules  should  be  explicit  and  uniform  in  character, 
so  that  they  may  be  easily  understood  and  that  there  may  be  no 
doubt  as  to  their  application.  To  this  end  Federal  legislation  is 
necessary.  Such  legislation  also  should  require  proper  super- 
vision of  employes  to  insure  that  the  rules  are  obeyed,  as  well 
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as  systcinalif  inslnictioii  and  cxaiiiinatioiis  at  stated  intervals 
to  make  certain  tliat  no  employe  is  jx-nnitted  to  l)e  in  a  res])on- 
sil)le  position  unless  lie  is  thoron,a,lily  familiar  with  his  duties 
and  ooni])etent  to  jierlorni  tliem." 

It  would  seem  tliat  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
not  only  exj)ects  tlie  managers  to,  hut  censures  them  for  not 
adopting-  a  systematic  check  of  the  ohservance  of  rules  of  safety. 
There  is  no  (piestion  Imt  what  the  maiuigers  have  been  greatly 
influenced  in  the  achtption  of  systematic  efficiency  tests  by  such 
action  on  ]iart  of  the  Commission.  In  fact,  they  are  threatened 
with  Fedei-al  h'gislation  requiring  this.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  threatened  with  State  legislation  attempting  to  jtrohihit  it. 
as  cited  here  in  the  Kansas  law. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  law  applicahle,  nor  do  1  tliink 
any  law  can  lie  made  ap])licable  to  the  ]iroi)er,  well-considered 
and  systematic  placing  of  certain  signals  in  the  ])Ositions  they 
woxdd  he  in  if  a  dangerous  condition  existed.  Some  of  the  most 
f)-ightful  accidents  that  have  occurred  in  this  country  have  been 
due  to  engineers  running  into  open  switches.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  put  to  an  enormous  expense  in 
liurning  lights  on  such  switches  continuously,  enginemen  have 
failed  to  ohsei've  them  as  indicating  danger,  with  very  disastrous 
results. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
exjiended  to  ecpiip  the  railroads  with  automatic  block  signals, 
engineers  have  passed  such  signals  with  the  red  light  and  sema- 
l)hore  arm  indicating  danger  and  requiring  them  to  immediately 
sto]i. 

Notwitlistanding  the  fact  that  red  lights  and  red  flags  have 
been  displayed  along  the  track,  enginemen  have  passed  them, 
completely  oblivious  to  their  admonition,  and  serious  accidents 
have  resulte<l. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  classiflcation  signals  have 
been  displayed  on  the  front  of  trains,  indicating  that  there  are 
following  sections  having  the  same  rights,  engineers  and  con- 
ductors have  passed  such  sigTials  without  observing  them,  and 
serious  collisions  have  consequently  occurred. 

Now,  personally,  I  feel,  as  I  stated,  that  I  would  be  assum- 
ing a  great  deal  of  responsibility  to  change  the  discipline  of  the 
railroads  in  any  particular,  unless  the  evidence  here  is  convinc- 
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ing-  that  there  is  daiigi-r  to  the  lives  antl  limbs  of  enii)loyes.  And 
I  make  this  statement  at  this  time,  because  I  am  veiy  strong  in 
this  matter,  and  I  want  to  see  the  engineers  and  the  firemen 
bring  in  the  evidence  that  they  have,  of  fatalities  and  personal 
injuries,  and  prove  conclusively  that  this  question  of  turning 
a  facing  point  switch,  or  a  trailing  point  switch,  is  dangerous. 

Personally,  I  have  prohibited  the  turning  of  the  light  of  a 
facing  point  switch  red,  and  I  have  also  prohibited  the  creation 
on  the  road  that  I  operate,  of  any  condition  that  would  be 
hazardous  to  the  men.  I  think  I  feel  just  as  strongly  for  the  men 
as  Mr.  Stone  or  Mr.  Carter  can,  and  I  have  had  the  general  man- 
ager of  our  road  go  over  some  of  the  figures  indicating  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  since  we  adopted  these  efhciency 
tests,  and  they  are  remarkable  in  that  they  have  reduced  the 
fatalities  to  engineers  and  firemen;  they  have  reduced  very 
largely  the  dismissals  of  engineers  and  firemen  from  the  service, 
and  they  have  almost  eliminated  avoidable  accidents  and  fatal- 
ities and  destruction  of  property. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Park,  are  we  to  understand — I  know 
nothing  about  these  technical  questions — but  are  we  to  under- 
stand that  in  your  oj^inion  the  method  employed  on  this  occa- 
sion was  an  improper  one  I 

Mr.  Park:  No,  I  would  not  say  that.  It  may  be  that  local 
conditions  and  certain  characteristics,  and  the  condition  of  the 
discipline,  was  such  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officials  of  any 
certain  road,  they  may  think  it  incumbent  upon  them  and  their 
duty  to  check  their  engineers  to  prevent  them  from  running  into 
open  switches.  They  may  have  had  accidents  that  have  occurred 
where  engineers  were  running  into  open  switches  and  that  that 
condition  should  be  corrected. 

As  I  have  said,  on  the  Illinois  Central  I  have  felt  that  the 
conditions  there  are  such  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  turn  the 
red-light  on  a  trailing  point  switch,  which  every  engineer  knows 
is  a  switch  upon  which  thej^  cannot  be  derailed.  In  other  words, 
the  engine  trails  througji  it  and  cannot  i)0ssibly  get  oft'  the  track. 
Of  course,  as  I  understand  the  testimony  of  this  witness,  they 
had  a  fear  that  this  switch  was  open  and  that  just  in  the  clear 
perhaps  there  might  be  some  box  cars  standing  or  there  might 
be  a  train  with  a  headlight  not  burning,  and  under  those  condi- 
tions a  collision  would  occur. 
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Mr.  Burs'oss:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  so  extreinoly  unusual 
for  the  arbitrators  to  argue  a  case  before  the  evidence  is  before 
them,  and  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Park  can  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  a  negative  argument  against  Article  11 — and  in- 
asmuch as  this  is  a  very  unusual  i:)rocedure,  "sve  will  have  to  admit 
our  inability  at  this  moment  to  reply;  but  we  will  ask  that  we 
have  the  same  privilege  granted,  and  we  will  read  in  an  affirma- 
tive argument,  after  we  convene  on  January  4th. 

Mr.  Park:  I  am  simply  setting  out  my  personal  views.  I 
am  charged  here  with  a  duty  and  asked  to  pass  on  the  discipline 
of  all  railroads  west  of  Chicago.  As  Mr.  Stone  said,  I  think 
in  his  opening  argument,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
that  is  to  be  considered.  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  that  an  Arbi- 
tration Board  has  been  called  upon  to  decide  a  question  of 
discipline;  and  the  disciiiline  on  a  railroad  is  so  delicately  bal- 
anced it  is  just  like  the  works  of  a  watch — you  put  your  finger 
in  at  the  wrong  place  and  it  is  liable  to  upset  the  whole  thing. 
I  want  to  serve  fair  notice  on  the  engineers  and  firemen,  because 
I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair,  both  ways,  that  there  must  be  some 
strong  evidence  to  induce  me  to  ask  the  railroads  to  change 
their  practice,  which  seems  to  have  been  approved  by  the  highest 
authority  we  have  and  which  has  seemingly  brought  such  good 
results. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
this  question  rests  equalh',  as  I  understand  it.  on  all  Arbitrators, 
and  I  will  be  prepared  to  fully  prove  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  the  question  of  discipline  has  been  arbitrated.  The  Hon- 
orable William  L.  Chambers  was  the  neutral  member  of  such  a 
Board  with  which  I  was  connected.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say  at  this  time,  however,  than,  as  stated  before,  that  we  just 
desire  the  pi'ivilege  of  advancing  an  affirmative  argument. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  think,  if  the  Board  pleases,  before  this  wit- 
ness leaves  the  stand — 

Mr.  Carter:     I  would  like  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Surely.    Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  laboring 
under  a  misap])reliension  as  to  the  intent  of  the  proposition.  I 
will  read  it: 

"Surprise  tests.  That  the  x^i'^ctice  of  conducting  surprise 
tests  by  turning  switch  lights  and  placing  red  lights,  or  flags. 
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unaccompanied  by  torpedoes,  beside  track,  or  wiring  down  auto- 
matic signals  to  proceed  position,  be  eliminated." 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  while  we  recog- 
nize that  this  "Safetj"  First"  talk  is  a  great  advertising  stunt, 
pulled  off  by  the  railroads,  we  also  say  that  we  want  the  em- 
ployes to  want  to  provide  rules  for  the  safety  oJf  their  own  lives. 
This  is  our  "Safety  First"  movement  and  we  ask  this  Board 
to  give  us  relief  from  the  practices  of  railroads  that  breed  any^ 
thing  but  safety.  "We  do  not  object  to  efficiency  tests,  never  have 
and  never  will.  TVe  invite  them.  We  agree  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  men  shauld  be  tested.  We  agree  that  it  is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  other  men  that  the  efficiency  of  the  men  should  be 
tested ;  but  we  disagree  with  the  method  of  testing  the  efficiency 
of  the  men.  We  say  it  is  unfair  and  improper,  for  any  railroad, 
misimderstanding  the  intent  of  the  language  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  jeopardize  the  lives  of  engineers  and 
firemen,  in  trying  to  carry  out  what  they  have  interpreted  as  the 
wish  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  think,  if  the 
Board  desires,  that  Mr.  Stone  and  I  can  get  a  statement  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  disclaimer  of  the  mean- 
ing that  was  read  into  it  by  Mr.  Park.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ever  desired  the  lives  of  engi- 
neers and  firemen  to  be  jeopardized  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
proposition,  and  our  request  is  not  to  prevent  efficiency  tests,  but 
it  is  to  prevent  the  jeopardizing  the  lives  of  these  men — if  not 
their  lives,  you  might  say  their  whole  nerve  structure. 

With  regard  to  the  trailing  points  and  leading  points,  we 
acknowledge  that  there  is  less  danger  if  an  engineer  or  fire- 
man knows  that  it  is  a  trailing  point ;  but  at  night,  with  snow 
falling  and  fog  more  or  less  dense,  a  red  light  is  a  red  light, 
and  there  is  no  time  to  analyze  or  investigate  whether  it  is  on 
a  trailing  point  or  whether  it  is  a  box  car  or  whether  it  is  a 
caboose  or  what  it  is.  The  only  thing  that  a  man  can  do  imder 
such  a  nerve  strain  is  to  put  on  the  emergency  and  jump,  and 
that  is  what  they  will  do. 

"Why,  tbe  very  rules  written  by  these  railroad  officials  them- 
selves forbid  that  operation.  The  rules  say  that  all  such  red 
lights  on  cabooses  or  switches  should  l)e  protected  by  a  flagman, 
so  many  telegraph  poles  out,  and  by  a  torpedo.  We  insist  that 
the  railroads  live  up  to  their  rules. 
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ir  a  rule  is  made  i'or  sal't'ty  iu  one  iiistauce,  it  must  be  ap- 
plied for  sal'ety  in  all  instances.  We  reeoguize  that  the  human 
mind  is  I'allible.  We  recognize  that  engineers  and  firemen  some- 
times fail,  liut  they  fail  less  than  any  eUiss  of  human  beings 
on  earth.  There  is  no  class  of  employes,  or  officials,  or  em- 
])loyers,  i'or  that  matter,  who  ever  go  through  the  manj'  years 
of  most  adverse  conditions,  and  make  as  few  mistakes  or  forget 
as  seldom. 

Again,  turning  to  our  proposition,  all  that  we  ask  is  "That 
the  practice  of  conducting  surprise  tests  by  turning  switch  lights 
and  placing  red  lights,  or  flags,  unaccompanied  by  torpedoes, 
beside  track,  or  wiring  down  automatic  signals  to  proceed  posi- 
tion, be  eliminated." 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  humanity.  If  there  is  no  law  to 
l)revent  it,  if  arbitration  cannot  prevent  it,  then  the  men  will 
prevent  it.  Mark  my  words,  they  will  prevent  it.  They  will 
prevent  it  by  the  united  strength  of  all  these  organizations.  They 
positively  refuse  to  have  their  lives  jeopardized,  because  of  some 
whim  of  some  trainmaster  carrying  out  what  he  thinks  are  the 
instructions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Now,  if  the  Board  please,  if  it  is  your  desire,  we  will  have 
a  statement  here  upon  the  resumption  of  our  hearings  in  Jan- 
uai-y,  wherein  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  repu- 
diate any  statement  that  they  believe  is  jeopardizing  the  lives 
of  engineers  and  firemen  in  carrying  out  these  efficiency  tests. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  the  Board  please,  I  do  not  desire  to  make 
any  address,  but  simply  to  make  clear  the  position  of  the  Con- 
fei-ence  Committee  of  Managers  as  indicated  in  this  correspond- 
ence, in  repl}'  to  the  proposition  as  presented,  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee now  presenting  this  matter  to  arbitration,  made  the  fol- 
lowing rejjly  to  their  Article  11,  Suri)rise  Tests. 

"Declined.  Properly  conducted  efficiency  tests  are  neces- 
sary to  safe  operation.  Should  always  have  due  regard  to  safety 
of  em]iloyes.  Beyond  statement  of  this  principle  schedule  should 
not  make  sijccific  ])r(ivisioiis  concerning  tests." 

The  Conference  Connnittee  of  Managers  stands  upon  the 
proposition  that  any  test,  made  by  any  employe,  should  always 
have  due  regard  to  safety  of  employes;  and  that  proposition  was 
commimicated  in  our  formal  response  to  the  re(]uest  as  made. 
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Now,  in  order  to  make  clear,  if  the  Board  pleases,  the  col- 
loquy that  has  taken  place  with  this  witness  this  morning,  I  think 
perhaps  I  should  state  that  in  keeping  with  the  suggestion  made 
here  on  Saturday  last,  I  have  suluuitted  our  correspondence  both 
to  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Modenbach,  so 
that  we  might  not  appear  at  all  to  be  asking  the  witness  ques- 
tions predicated  upon  any  records  or  information  that  we  had, 
and  so  that  we  might,  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  get  at  what  the 
facts  were;  and  the  replies  that  have  come  by  wire  to  us,  which 
have  already  been  submitted  to  the  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side, 
advise  us  that: 

Attached  here  is  a  transcript  of  the  Uklahonui  Division 
Train  Sheets,  showing  ti-ains  pulled  by  Engineer  Thompson  on 
the  north  end  between  Caldwell  and  El  Eeno,  between  October 
of  1908  and  May  of  1910.  I  am  unable  to  locate  the  time  slips  of 
Engineer  Thompson,  so  as  to  ascertain  on  what  date  or  dates 
Modenbach  fired  for  him;  you  understand,  of  course,  firemen's 
names  are  not  shown  on  train  sheets. 

"W.  L.  Moore,  who  was  located  at  Dover  as  Agent  during 
the  winter  of  1909,  has  no  recollection  of  the  circumstances ;  he 
states  emphatically  that  if  the  switch  had  been  turned  and  en- 
gineer and  fireman  injured  in  getting  ot¥,  he  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  known  and  remembered  it;  he  is  now  serving  the 
company  as  agent  at  Marlow. 

' '  E.  "\V.  GuUey  has  been  roachnaster  on  the  north  end  of  the 
Oklahoma  Division  since  along  in  1905  or  190(3,  and  is  still  on 
that  territory ;  he  states  he  never  heard  of  the  instance  and  be- 
lieves had  it  occurred,  he  would  hav<"  heard  something  of  it  and 
remembered  it. 

"C.  S.  Yeaton,  at  that  thne  was  roail  forenuui  of  the  Okla- 
homa Division  and  participated  in  making  tests  and  he  states 
emphatically  that  no  such  test  has  ever  been  conducted  on  the 
Oklahonui  Division  by  anyone.  He  further  states  he  has  never 
heard  of  this  particular  case. 

"F.  N.  Tinsman,  now  superintendent  of  the  Pan  Handle 
Division,  was  trainmaster  on  the  north  end  of  the  Oklahoma 
Division  during  the  period  mentioned.  Mr.  Tinsman  states  posi- 
tively that  no  such  test  was  ever  Conducted  by  him  and  that  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  anyone  ever  making  such  a  test  on  the  Okla- 
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homa  Division,  and  states  furtlier  that  had  such  a  test  been  made, 
he  would  have  known  something  of  it. 

' '  Messrs.  Tinsman,  Yeaton  and  Gulley  were  the  only  officers 
conducting  surprise  tests  at  this  time. ' ' 

We  have  the  transcript  referred  to,  which  I  have  sho^\^l 
the  witness.  "We  have  checked  the  north  end  train  sheets  from 
October,  1908,  to  May,  1910,  and  cannot  find  where  engineer 
Thompson,  as  an  engineer,  was  in  cliargo  of  any  train  except  dur- 
ing the  months  of  December,  1908,  and  January,  1909,  when  he 
ran  trains  as  follows."    Giving  the  details  of  those  two  months. 

"In  addition  to  checking  tlie  train  sheets,  we  have  checked 
our  accident  file  and  can  find  no  record  of  the  accident  in  ques- 
tion. We  have  also  checked  our  personal  injury  records  and 
can  find  no  injury  recorded  against  engineer  Thompson  or  fire- 
man Modenbach  during  this  period." 

It  was  in  a  good  faith  effort  to  try  to  get  the  facts  and  the 
details ;  because,  as  I  stated  to  these  gentlemen,  the  position  of 
the  Conference  Committee  of  Managers  is  that  efficiency  tests 
should  always  have  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  men  and — 

The  Chairman:  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  railroads  in  adopting  these  efficiency  tests,  to  refrain 
from  doing  anything  that  is  calculated  to  hazard  the  life  or  liml) 
of  the  employe? 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  the  purpose,  and  at  all  times  has  been 
the  purpose,  so  far  as  this  committee  is  advised. 

The  Chairman:  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  gist  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  and  the  i)osition  of  the  Managers  is, 
that  you  cannot,  by  a  rule  of  thumb,  say  that  a  particular  thing 
shall  or  shall  not  l)e  done,  in  the  makiug  of  efficiency  tests.  That 
it  is  jiroper  and  feasible  that  there  should  be  xn-ovision  that  all 
efficiency  tests  should  have  due  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  men. 
And  we  are — 

The  Chairman:  But  sui)pose  that  the  evidence  should  de- 
velop that  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  consideral^le  number  of 
men  have  lost  their  lives  or  been  injured? 

Mr.  Sheean :     We  should  be  glad  to  know  of  it. 

The  Chairman:  Then,  do  you  not  think  something  should 
be  done  to  reiuove  that  situation? 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Unquestionably.  But  the  position  of  the 
Conference  Committee  of  Managers  is  that  an  abuse  of  a  prac- 
tice by  an  individual  does  not  justify  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that 
a  particular  thing  shall  or  shall  not  be  done.  If  a  certain  official 
has  at  some  time,  violated  the  rule  of  "Safety  First,"  which 
applies  to  emploj'es  as  well  as  to  passengers,  that  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  adopted  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that  a  particu- 
lar specified  thing  should  not  be  done. 

The  Chairman :  Well,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  adopt  a 
rule  by  which  these  things,  which  you  speak  of,  could  be  elimi- 
nated and  still,  at  the  same  time,  have  tests  which  would  be  equal 
to  any  emergency  which  might  arise? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Rule  11,  as  requested,  may  or  may  not  be  a 
safe  test  to  make.  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  thing- 
specified  in  Rule  11,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  and 
under  the  duties  and  resijonsibilities  of  a  particular  train,  makes 
it  unsafe  to  make  that  test  at  a  particular  place.  It  may,  in  the 
given  circumstances,  be  an  unsafe  thing  to  do,  as  developed  here 
this  morning,  I  judge,  from  this  witness'  testimony,  that  had  this 
particular  train  been  operated  in  accordance  with  the  time  card 
provision,  at  a  speed  not  exceeding  ten  miles  an  hour,  that  there 
would  have  been  no  possibility  even  or  danger  of  them  getting 
off  the  train  before  they  got  to  the  switch  light  in  question. 

Mr.  Park:  I  think  that  Mr.  Burgess  misunderstands  my 
motive.    I  am  not  making  an  argument  one  way  or  the  other. 

If  I  can  be  convinced  that  there  do  occur  fatalities,  and  this 
particular  test  is  a  dangerous  one,  I  will  join  with  this  Board  in 
prohibiting  it.  But  in  doing  so,  I  am  assuming  a  great  responsi- 
bility and  assuming  a  great  deal  in  dictating  to  the  general  man- 
agers and  officials  of  all  of  these  railroads  how  they  shall  handle 
their  discipline;  I  am  assuming  a  great  responsibility  for  their 
individual  discipline,  far  beyond  any  member  of  the  Board,  un- 
less it  is  Mr.  Byram,  because  we  are  railroad  managers,  and  for 
us  to  say  to  the  managers  of  other  railroads,  you  shall  do  things 
in  a  certain  way,  is  assuming  a  great  'deal,  and  we  are  very  apt 
to  be  criticised  for  taking  any  such  action. 

But,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  if  it  can  be  shown 
by  the  evidence  that  this  is  dangerous,  or  that  it  is  any  more  dan- 
gerous to  turn  a  facing  point  switch  than  it  is  to  display  a  red 
light  along  the  track,  which  may  be  near  that  switch,  and  wJiich 
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tlic  ciiiiiiu'ci-  iii;iy  think  indicates  that  tlicrc  is  a  train  alicad  of 
him,  (ir  a  l)i-i(lgv  washed  out  or  burned  out,  or  some  other  condi- 
tion under  wihch  he  would,  to  save  his  life,  jump  ol¥  the  train — 
they  are  all  dangerous;  there  is  none  of  them  but  what  speak 
danger,  because  they  are  there  to  prevent  accidents ;  and  the  only 
dirference  between  an  actual  accident  and  a  condition  which 
would  make  an  accident  is  that  one  is  a  test  and  the  other  is  not 
a  train  in  the  way  or  a  bridge  burned  out  or  some  obstruction 
on  the  track. 

Now,  I  would  be  assuming,  and  1  want  this  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, a  great  deal  more  than  Mr.  Burgess  or  Mr.  Shea  or  the 
other  gentlemen  on  this  Board,  because  I  woidd  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  laying  down  certain  rules  and  telling  the  general  mana- 
gers that  they  nmst  follow  them.  And  I  have  said  very  candidly, 
that  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  had  prohibited  the 
turning  of  red  lights  on  facing  point  switches.  But  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  danger  in  turning  the  red  light  of  a  trailing  point 
s\\-itch,  as  was  testified  by  Mr.  Young  the  other  day,  because  I 
know  well  enough,  that  an  engineer  knows  where  he  is  and  he 
knows  where  the  switches  are,  and  he  knows  that  under  those 
conditions  there  is  uo  danger. 

The  Chairman :  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  having 
expressed  an  opinion,  because  I  have  none.  I  simply  want  to 
learn  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Of  course,  the  rule  of 
"Safety  First"  is  a  splendid  idea,  and  I  know  it  is  adopted  by 
the  railroads  in  good  faith,  and  I  think  it  should  apply,  not  only 
to  the  public  but  to  the  employes  as  well,  and  where  we  can  do 
that  consistently,  without  unduly  interfering  with  the  operation 
of  the  railroads  and  hindering  or  hampering  them  in  any  way,  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  it.  1  think  the  rights  of  both  parties  should 
iir.ve  e(|ual  consideration.    That  is  my  view  of  it. 

Mr.  Burgess:  I  do  not  feel  that  I  misunderstand  Mr. 
Park's  intent.  T  acknowledge  to  him  that  I  am  somewhat  dense. 
At  tlie  same  time,  it  was,  from  my  viewpoint,  a  real  good  argii- 
ment  negatively  to  Kule  numl)er  11.  However,  it  is  very  pleas- 
ing to  know  tliat  it  is  not  tei-med  an  argument,  so  tliat  when  we 
file  oui-  ii'ply,  we  will  not  l)e  charged  with  deciding  the  ease 
before  the  cxidcnce  is  introduced. 

},\r.  Park :  Mr.  Burgess,  is  it  not  your  desire  that  yon 
should  hear  all  the  evidence  in  re;;ard  to  this  matter? 
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Mr.  Burgess:  True,  but  I  jiresuined  that  the  Arl)itrators 
would  thresh  tliat  out  after  tlie  case  was  oivcu  to  them,  and  not 
before. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  1  might  offer  a  suggestion, 
from  an  onlooker  on  the  lines,  you  know,  I  think  it  might  he  a 
good  idea  for  the  Board  to  have  an  executive  session. 

I  want  to  speak  for  just  a  minute;  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
the  agony.  T  want  to  come  back  to  these  surprise  tests  again. 
There  is  not  a  single  situation,  there  is  not  a  single  thing  men- 
tioned in  regard  to  these  surprise  tests,  which  interferes  with 
discipline  in  any  way.  AVe  are  not  trying  to  tell  the  railroads 
how  they  shall  discipline  their  men.  We  are  trying  to  tell  the 
railroads  how  they  shall  carry  out  in  good  faith  the  great  slogan 
of  "Safety  First,"  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  "Safety 
First"  in  any  such  test.  It  may  be,  if  they  keep  on  with  evidence 
like  that  brought  in  this  morning,  by  the  time  we  get  through 
they  will  show  that  these  surprise  tests  never  existed;  that  our 
engineers  simply  saw  phantom  lights,  and  jumped  off'.  But  I 
believe  we  will  be  able  to  convince  even  the  other  side  that  there 
have  been  a  few  surprise  tests  in  this  country  that  were  realities 
and  that  were  dangerous  to  the  men  participating  in  the  tests. 

Coming  back  to  the  question  of  trailing  point  switches,  I  do 
not  believe  that  even  Mr.  Park,  if  I  may  say  this,  would  recom- 
mend as  a  daily  practice  the  running  through  of  split  switches 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  in  the  interest  of  "Safety  First."  They 
say  there  is  no  danger.  T  want  to  say  to  you  there  is  always 
danger  of  derailment  in  running  through  a  switch  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed ;  and  I  think  the  record  of  the  country  will  prove  that. 
And  I  want  to  disalmse  the  minds  of  the  Board,  that  we  offered 
this  here  on  a  mere  whirq,.  We  have  gone  back  to  our  men  in 
1906  and  7  and  in  1910  with  that  same  reply  that  Mr.  Sheean 
just  read  from  the  Managers.  That  is  a  stock  in  trade  state- 
ment. We  have  heard  that  so  often  that  it  has  become  old.  And 
we  have  gone  back  to  our  men  and  have  said  there  will  be  no 
more  of  these  surprise  tests,  but  they  kept  right  on.  Then  we 
had  to  try  legislation.  We  had  the  Kansas  law  passed ;  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong  or  will  stand  the  test  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  we  had  the  law  made 
in  good  faith,  and  I  know  the  railroads  down  there  think  they 
are  above  the  law,  because  they  ke)it  on  making  tests  in  defiance 
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of  the  law.  And  1  want  to  put  it  as  strong  as  I  can,  that  there 
must  be  some  solution  for  these  surprise  tests,  under  the  condi- 
tions here.  I  do  not  say  it  in  intimidation  of  this  Board,  but  if 
tliis  Board  cannot  find  a  solution,  if  the  Federal  law  cannot  find 
a  solution,  then  our  men  will  take  the  strong  arm  and  find  it 
some  other  way,  because  it  has  got  to  stop. 

Mr.  Carter:  Shall  I  proceed  with  the  re-direct  examina- 
tion? 

The  Clniirman:     Yes. 

RE-DIRECT  EX^iMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  remember  distinctly  that  this  surprise 
test  was  conducted,  Mr.  Modenbach "! 

Mr.  Modenbach :  I  do.  I  was  on  the  engine  and  was  the 
one  that  got  off. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  any  other  person  says  it  did  not  occur, 
does  he  falsify  the  fact? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  long  had  you  been  there  as  a  road  tire- 
man  when  this  test  was  made? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  I  had  taken  the  road  late  in  the  fall  some 
time. 

Mr.  Carter:    This  was  about  six  years  ago,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir,  about  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  5^ou  ever  fire  for  this  man  Thompson  be- 
fore that  trip? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  don't  remember  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  remember  whether  you  ever  fired  for 
him  after  that  trip? 

Mr.  Modenbach :    No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  where  this  man  Thompson  has 
gone? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  After  asking  that  question,  gentlemen  of  the 
Board,  if  the  Chairman  pleases,  evidently  the  Rock  Island  Road 
has  some  record  of  where  this  man  went,  because  if  he  ever  ap- 
plied for  a  position  on  another  road,  the  other  road  would  ask 
for  his  references,  and  I  will  ask  that  the  counsel  for  the  railroad 
join  with  us  in  endeavoring  to  locate  this  man  and  we  will  bring 
him  here  and  pay  his  expenses. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  We  are  endeavoring  to  do  that  now,  Mr. 
Carter. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Modenbacli, 
do  you  know  that  these  surprise  tests  are  reported  at  all,  at 
any  time? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  No,  I  don't  know  that  they  are  reported 
every  time. 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  surprise  test  being 
reported  by  youf 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Carter:     Or  by  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  In  this  instance,  I  understand  it  was  a  man 
whom  you  took  to  be  the  trainmaster,  that  made  the  test? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  Yes,  sir,  I  took  him  to  be  the  trainmaster, 
as  I  said. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  I  understand  that  because  of  the  ob- 
scurity caused  by  the  atmospheric  conditions,  you  were  not  able 
to  see  this  test  until  you  got  very  close  to  the  switch? 

Mr. .  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  The  engineer  allowed  his  train  to  run  twenty 
or  twenty-five  car  lengths,  as  I  understand  you,  past  this  switch ; 
is  that  true? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Something  like  that,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  engineer 
and  fireman  jumped? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Don't  you  think,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  that 
the  engineer  and  trainmaster  both  would  want  to  hush  it  up — 
don't  you  think  the  engineer,  after  running  past  this  switch, 
would  have  no  occasion  to  report  it,  the  trainmaster  being- 
present? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  think  he  would. 

Mr.  Carter:  Don't  you  think  the  trainmaster  would  per- 
haps be  ashamed  ahnost,  when  he  saw  that  the  engineer  and  fire- 
man had  jumped,  and  would  not  report  it  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:    You  know  it  did  take  place? 

Mr.  Modenbach:    Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Is  Dover  a  city,  as  i-ctVrrcd  to  by  counsel  for 
the  railroads? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     What  is  it.' 

Mr.  Carter:  Counsel  for  the  railroads  lias  referred  to 
Dover  as  a  city.    What  is  a  city? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  a  city. 
This  is  a  town  of  about  two  hundred. 

Mr.  Carter:     Is  there  a  telegraph  olliee  there  at  night? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Is  there  a  telegra])li  of'tiee  tiiere  at  ilay.' 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     None  at  night :' 

Mr.  Modenbach :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  with  regard  to  Thonii)son's  injury,  when 
did  he  tell  you  he  was  hurt  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  Well,  it  was  severed  weeks,  1  pi-esume, 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Carter:     I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Modenbach :     When  he  first  said  it  t 

Mr.  Carter:     Yes,  six-. 

Mr.  Modenbach :     It  was  after  leaving  Kingfisher. 

Mr.  Carter :     What  did  he  tell  you  then  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  He  complained  about  his  shoulder.  He 
said  he  went  up  against  the  whistle  board. 

Mr.  Cartel':  When  did  he  tell  you  that  his  coUai-  bone  was 
fractured? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Several  weeks  afterwards. 

Mr.  Carter :     You  believed  him  f 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  believed  him. 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  been  laid  up  for 
.several  weeks? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  possible  this  trip  was  made  late  in  Jan- 
uaiy,  after  the  27th? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     It  may  be. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Sheean,  but  you  may  have 
a  record  of  his  having  worked  after  the  27tli.  I  notice  you  did 
not  have  a  record  of  his  working  after  the  27th  here. 

IMr.  Sheean :     Not  running  through  there. 

Air.  Carter:     Noav,  with  regard  to  this  whistle  post.     Coun- 
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«5p!  for  the  railroad,  or  someoue,  asked  you  a  question  that  would 
indicate  tliat  it  was  the  whistle  post  for  the  station. 

]\[r.  Modenha(^h :  Either  that  or  the  road  crossing,  by  the 
depot. 

^[r.  Carter:  Don't  you  know,  Mr.  Modenbaeh,  that  the 
whistle  post  for  the  station  is  some  distance  from  the  switch! 

Mr.  Modenbaeh:     Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  say  that  this  whistle  post  was  right  close 
to  the  switch.' 

Mr.  Modenbaeh:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  said  Saturday  that  there  was  a  road 
crossing  down  there? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Saturday,  you  were  asked  concerning  your 
earnings.  Have  you  made  out  a  statement,  from  your  time  book, 
of  your  earnings  for  each  month  during  the  year  1914? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh :     I  have. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  know  them  to  be  correct? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh :     I  know  them  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Carter :     Will  you  read  them  into  the  record  by  months  ? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh:  In  January,  $57.04;  February,  $60.33; 
March,  $76.77;  April,  $55.68;  May^  $99;  June,  $83;  July,  $88.89; 
August,  $54 ;  September,  $64.89 ;  October,  $90.08 ;  November,  $89. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  Mr.  Modenbaeh,  in  reaching  the  average 
you  stated  here  Saturday,  you  added  them  together  and  divaded 
by  twelve,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh:  Yes,  sir.  that  is  wliere  I  made  my  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  Carter:     1  notice  you  have  there  only  eleven  months. 

Mr.  Modenbaeh :  I  just  worked  eleven  months  and  divided 
by  twelve,  when  I  should  have  di\dded  by  eleven. 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Modenbaeh,  you  said  in  reply  to  one  of 
Mr.  Carter's  questions,  sometliing  that  would  indicate  that  the 
trainmaster  was  present.  Did  you  see  someone  there  immediately 
following  this  occurrence? 

Mr.  Modenbaeh:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     And  vou  knew  him  bv  tiie  name  of  Clark? 
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Mr.  Modenbach:  1  knew  him  by  the  name  of  Clark.  I 
thought  it  was  Clark. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  there  was  a  Mr.  Clark  who  was  a  train- 
master down  there  in  1912,  according  to  the  information  I  get 
this  morning.  Was  the  man  you  saw  there,  in  1909,  the  same 
man  who  was  trainmaster  there  in  1912! 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Slicean:  Did  you  know  a  trainmaster  named  H.  G. 
Clark  there,  in  1912,  who  worked  there  for  four  or  five  months, 
as  trainmaster,  in  1912  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  won't  be  too  sure  about  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  now,  where  was  it  you  saw  this  man 
whom  you  took  to  be  a  trainmaster,  just  after  the  accident  1 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Why,  on  the  siding  where  the  engineer 
was.  Several  ears,  a  couple  of  cars  from  the  switch — something 
like  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  just  the  one  man  there? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  Just  the  one  man  there,  and  the  engineer. 
I  passed  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  kind  of  looking  man  was  this,  whom 
you  thouglit  to  be  Mr.  Clark! 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  think  he  is  a  kind 
of  tall  looking  fellow — a  medium  sized  man,  I  will  say. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Ts  he  the  same  man  who  was  there  in  1912  as 
trainmaster! 

Mr.  Modenbach:     1  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Did  you  know  the  trainmaster  who  was  there 
in  1912,  at  El  Reno? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     No,  I  don't  remember  who  was  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Did  you  know  the  trainmaster  Clark,  H.  6. 
Clark — did  you  know  him  by  sight? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  I  don't  remember  whether  I  had  ever 
seen  him  then. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  was  trying  to  get,  Mr.  Modenbach,  whether 
the  man  who  was  trainmaster  there  in  1912  was  the  same  person 
whom  you  saw  at  the  scene  of  this  occurrence  in  1909? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     It  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Whether  you  recognized  him  as  being  the 
same  man  is  what  I  am  particularly  after. 
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Mr.  Modeubach:  I  don't  know  that  I  can  recognize  him  as 
being  the  same  man. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  man  told  you  that  it  was  a  test  made 
there? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     The  trainmaster  I 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes,  this  man  whom  you  took  to  be  Clark. 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  he  didn't  say  anything  to  me. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then  it  might,  as  far  as  you  know,  have  been 
an  actual  turning  of  the  switch  there  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     It  might  have  been.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  nobody  told  you  that  this  was  any  sur- 
prise test  then  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  No.  We  just  figured  it  was,  because  the 
trainmaster  was  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :     A  man  who  said  he  was  the  trainmaster '? 

Mr.  Modenbacher:  Whoever  the  trainmaster  was  at  that 
time,  or  whoever  it  was. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  was  a  man  who,  in  the  morning,  was  out 
there  with  a  lantern,  near  this  place  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  didn't  see  any  lantern  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Were  you  present  at  the  time  he  talked  to 
the  conductor? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     With  the  engineer? 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  mean  with  the  engineer. 

Mr.  Modenbach :  I  was  right  behind  them  a  way,  half  a 
car  length  or  something  like  that,  and  when  I  passed  them  he 
said,  "Pull  down,  I  want  to  get  on  the  caboose?" 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  that  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  he  had  no  lantern  and  you  did  not  see 
who  he  was,  to  recognize  him? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Well,  it  was  snowing,  and  it  was  a  little 
bit  light  right  there,  and  I  recognized  him,  as  seeing  him  before. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  he  a  man  who  lived  at  this  point,  Dover,  or 
at  El  Reno,  or  where? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     Yes,  he  is  on  that  division. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Headquarters  at  El  Reno? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  Yes,  I  suppose  his  headquarters  are  at 
El  Reno. 

Mr.  Sheean :     You  had  no  talk  witli  him  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     No,  sir. 
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Mr.   SluH'aii:     Or  heard  no  talk  about   it — 

Mr.  Modenbach :     No,  sir,  1  bclievo  not. 

Mr.  Shooan:  Further  than  the  statement  to  "Pull  down," 
he  wanted  to  g-et  on  the  caboose! 

Mr.  Modenbach  :     No,  sir,  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Wlien  you  were  askcnl  about  whethei-  Dover 
was  a  city  or  not,  it  is  a  large  enough  nmnicipality,  is  it  not,  to 
liave  a  speed  restriction  of  ten  miles  an  hour? 

Mr.  Modenbach:  No,  they  have  got  cities  larger  than 
Dover  that  have  no  speed  restrictions. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  this  particular  city  of  Dover,  did  have 
on  the  time  cards  in  existence  at  that  time,  a  speed  restriction  of 
ten  miles  an  hour,  did  it  not! 

Mr.  Modenbacli :  I  don't  know  anything  al)out  that.  I  don't 
know  what  was  on  the  time  card. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  did  have  a  time  card  furnished  you, 
didn't  you! 

Mr.  Modenbach:  I  don't  know  whether  I  had  a  time  card 
or  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  the  I'ulcs  of  the  comi)any  require  you 
to  have  one,  don't  they! 

Mr.  Modenbach:  I  don't  know  whether  the  rules  of  the 
company  require  the  firemen  to  have  them  or  not.  I  was  just 
a  new  man  then ;  hadn  't  been  on  the  road  very  long. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Whether  you  were  on  the  road  or  not,  j^ou 
were  furnished  with  a  time  card,  were  you  not,  whenever  you 
went  on  the  roa(  1  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     I  suppose  if  we  wanted  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :     In  the  same  way  as  you  get  a  Book  of  Rules  ? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  you  spoke  of  tlie  road  crossing  near 
the  depot  there,  you  mean  the  street  or  road  that  crosses  right 
near  the  depot! 

Mr.  Modenbach :     A  highway  crossing. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  whistling  that  was  done  as  you  ap- 
proached Dover  from  that  side,  was  whistling,  both  for  the  depot 
that  you  were  to  stop  and  for  this  road  crossing? 

Mr.  Modenbach :     No,  I  wouldn  't  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Did  you  ever  make  any  station  stop  there  at 
Dover! 
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Mr.  Modenbach :  Only  when  we  stopixMl  there  at  the 
switch. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  this  wliistliug  was  done  as  you  ap- 
proached the  street  which  ran  across  the  ti'acks  right  at  the 
depot? 

Mr.  Modenbach:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  it  was  at  or  near  the  whistling  board 
which  protected  that  street  crossing  that  the  engineer  got  off? 

Mr.  Modenbach  :     I  think  that  was  about  where  it  was. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all. 

REDIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:  Was  this  a  street  crossing  or  a  road  cross- 
ing? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  This  was  a  road  crossing,  public  road 
crossing. 

Mr.  Carter :  To  make  it  a  city  it  has  to  be  a  street  cross- 
ing, and  this  w^as  just  a  public  road  crossing? 

Mr.  Modenbach :  Just  a  public  road  crossing,  the  only 
crossing  there  for  a  mile. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     You  may  stand  aside. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman:     Call  your  next  witness. 

C.  B.  VANCE  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:  State  your  name  and  place  of  residence. 

Mr.  Vance:  C.  B.  Van.ce,  Centralia,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Vance:  Locomotive  fireman. 

Mr.  Carter:  By  what  road  are  you  employed? 

Mr.  Vance:  Illinois  Central. 

Mr.  Carter:  On  what  division  are  you  employed? 

Mr.  Vance:  St.  Louis  Division,  Centralia  district. 

Mr.  Carter:  Between  what  points  do  you  run? 

Mr.  Vance:  Centralia  and  Cairo. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  far  is  it  from  Centralia  to  Cairo 

Mr.  Vance:  112  miles. 
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Mr.  Carter:     How  many  miles  do  you  get  paid  for? 

Mr.  Vance:     116. 

Mr.  Carter:     For  what  is  this  additional  four  miles? 

Mr.  Vance:     Going  and  coming  from  the  roundhouse. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  far  is  the  roundhouse  from  where  you 
place  your  train  at  Cairo? 

Mr.  Vance:     It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  the  roundhouse  some  distance  from  where 
you  leave  your  train  at  Centralia? 

Mr.  Vance:  The  roundhouse  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
depot  at  Centralia. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  it  is  for  this  two  mile  haiil  and  back 
that  you  get  this  extra  mileage  on  that  trip? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Since  you  have  been  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Eailroad,  have  there  been  larger  engines  introduced? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Briefly  state  a  description  of  the  engines  there 
when  you  accepted  employment,  or  were  accorded  your  position 
there  as  a  fireman. 

Mr.  Vance:  When  I  was  employed  on  the  Illinois  Central 
they  had  a  Consolidated  engine  that  they  hauled  2,500  tons  with. 
It  had  a  fire  box  of  49.5  square  feet. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  engine  took  its  place,  and  when? 

Mr.  Vance:  The  Mikado  type  engine  was  introduced  on  the 
Centralia  district,  in  1912.  It  had  a  weight  on  drivers  of  217,000 
pounds.    It  had  a  firebox,  I  believe,  of  75  square  feet. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is,  grate  area? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir,  grate  area. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  these  large  engines  in  the  way  of  tonnage? 

Mr.  Vance:  There  has  been  a  great  in,crease  in  tonnage  on 
these  large  engines. 

Mr.  Carter:  State  wliat  tlio  tonnage  of  the  Consol.  was  in 
one  direction,  and  then  tlu'  IMikado  superlieater  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  Consol. 

Mr.  Vance:  The  Consolidation  engine  now  hauls  2,150  tons 
south;  and  the  superheater  hauls  3,000  tons  south. 

Mr.  Carter:  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  rating  of 
this  Consol.  in  the  last  four  or  five  vears? 
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Ml-.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  know  how  much? 

Mr.  Vance:  In  1910,  that  was  when  I  first  went  there,  they 
pulled  1,920  tons,  south. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  now  they  haul  how  much? 

Mr.  Vance:     They  haul  2,150  tons,  south. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  noticed  any  increase  in  the  tonnage 
on  these  Mikado  superheaters  since  they  came  there! 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir,  when  they  came  there  they  hauled 
2,500  tons,  south.    Now  they  haul  3,000  and  3,300  tons,  south. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  any  coal  tests  made  on  these  Mikado 
supei'heaters,  when  they  first  came  there,  would  hardly  be 
applicable  to  present  conditions,  would  they? 

Mr.  Vance :     No,  sir,  they  would  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  bum  much  more  coal  now  on  these 
Mikado  superheaters  than  when  they  first  came  there? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir;  they  burn  much  more  coal  than  they 
did  when  they  first  came. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  any  new  engine  will  burn 
less  coal  than  an  old  engine? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  fact  that  any  new  engine  will 
burn  less  coal  than  an  old  engine. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  method  of  coal 
accounting  is  very  irregular? 

Mr.  Vance:     Very  irregular  on  our  district. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  coal  is  checked  by  guess,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  It  is  loaded  into  the  coal  chutes  or  buckets 
and  put  into  the  tank  ? 

Mr.  Vance:  We  have  a  coal  chute  there,  and  they  drive 
up  there  and  the  first  figure  that  comes  in  their  mind  they  put  it 
on  the  coal  ticket  as  the  weight,  and  it  is  hardly  ever  correct. 
The  management  has  posted  a  bulletin  telling  them  to  please  give 
more  accurate  account  of  coal  on  coal  tick(>ts.  There  is  a  great 
shortage. 

Mr.  Carter:  .Vccording  to  that,  then,  you  have  been  buru- 
ing  more  coal  than  the  engine  has  been  charged  with? 

Mr.  Vance :  Yes,  sir,  we  have  been  burning  more  coal  than 
the  engine  has  been  charged  with. 

Mr.  Carter:     Does  that  make  a  shortage  of  coal  there? 
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Mr.   \'ancc  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  coal  account  was  wrong? 

Mr.  Vance :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  they  called  the  cnp-ineers'  attention  to 
that  fact? 

^Ir.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  did  they  ask  the  engineers  to  do? 

Mr.  Vance :  They  asked  the  engineers  to  take  more  i^ains 
and  give  a  more  correct  account  of  coal  put  on  tenders. 

Mr.  Carter:     Is  it  possihle  to  weigh  coal  when  you  take  it? 

Mr.  Vance :  Yes,  at  DuQuoin,  they  weigh  the  coal,  and  as 
a  general  thing  on  the  smaller  engines,  at  DuQuoin,  they  will 
go  most  generally  ahout  the  same  amount  of  coal  at  Du(^)uoin 
as  at  Carhondale,  which  is  twenty  miles  south. 

Mr.  Carter:  When  you  take  coal  through  a  coal  chute  or 
in  coal  buckets,  where  there  is  no  actual  weight,  is  it  not  more 
or  less  of  a  guess  any  time? 

Mr.  A'ance :     Y"es,  sir,  always  a  guess. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  in  this  instance  the  engineers  had  not 
been  guessing  high  enough  ? 

Mr.  Vance:     They  have  not  been  guessing  high  enough. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  these  superheaters  give  you  trouble  with 
leaking  when  thej'  get  old  ? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir.  They  have  quite  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  header,  where  the  superheater  units  connect 
(mto  the  lieader;  after  tliey  are  in  service  a  while  they  go  to 
leaking. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  don't  blame  the  company  for  them  leak- 
ing, do  you  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  superheater  headers  always 
leak  when  they  get  worn  a  little  l)it,  or  burnt  out? 

Mr.  A^ance :  In  my  exjierience  they  have  always  leaked 
after  being  used. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  railroad  does  the  best  they  can  to  kee]i 
them  in  good  conditi(Ui  ? 

]\Ir.  N'aucc  :  I  don'l  know  about  that.  We  sometimes  think 
they  migiit  take  iliem  in  and  work  cm  them  more  than  they  do? 

Mr.  Carter:  Are  lliese  Mikado  su]ierheaters  very  hard  to 
tire  vmtil  they  are  overhauled  ? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir,  they  are  a  very  hard  ))ro])osition. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Don't  they  ]iay  a  liiglier  rate  than  the  Con- 
sols? 

Mr.  Vance:     Tliey  i)ay  some  higher  rate,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  is  the  difference  in  the  rate? 

Mr.  Vance :     Thirty  cents. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  the  ohh^r  juen  prefer  the  Consols? 

Mr.  Vance:  They  ]>refer  tlie  Consolidation  engine  to  the 
Mikado  type. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  who  generally  Hres  these  big  Mikado 
superheaters? 

Mr.  Vance:  Why,  the  men  that  can't  hold  anything  else 
generally  fire  the  superheaters. 

Mr.  Carter:  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rate  is 
higher  on  that  engine  ? 

Mr.  Vance:  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rate  is 
higher,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  spoke  of  this  increased  tonnage.  How 
many  firemen  are  older  than  you? 

Mr.  Vance :  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  forty-one 
or  fortj^-two  firemen  firing,  that  are  older  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  slipped  back  any  by  demotion  of 
engineers  ? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  much?  How  many  engineers  have  been 
demoted  ? 

Mr.  Vance:  W^e  have  thirty-five  engineers  that  are  back, 
firing. 

Mr.  Carter:  Has  the  Illinois  Central  Eoad  done  a  very 
good  business  this  past  j^ear? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir;  the  HIinois  Central  Eoad  has  had  a 
good  business. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  haven't  noticed  any  falling  off  in  business 
in  1914  over  other  years  ? 

Mr.  Vance:  No,  not  in  cars  going  through  the  yard,  we 
have  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  According  to  your  judgment,  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral has  done  a  fair  business? 

Mr.  Vance:     They  have  done  a  normal  business. 

Mr.  Carter:     Then,  according  to  your  judgment,  these  men 
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that  have  been  set  back  have  not  been  set  back  on  account  of 
depression  in  business? 

Mr.  Vance:     I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  think  it  is  because  of  the  increased  ton- 
nage? 

Mr.  Vance:     Because  of  the  increased  tonnage,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  many  firemen  are  laid  off  in  your  senior- 
ity district? 

Mr.  Vance:  We  have  about  forty-five  firemen  laid  off,  and 
then  we  have  about  eight  or  ten  firemen  used  now  and  then  in 
case  of  emergency,  besides  the  forty-five. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Did  you 
formerly  make  miles  on  more  trips  than  you  now  make  miles 
on?  That  is,  did  the  speed  of  the  train  used  to  be  higher  than 
it  is  now? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  heavier  the  drag,  the  slower  the  speed 
anywhere,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  And  the  reduction  of  the  speed  of  a  train  from 
more  than  ten  miles  an  hovir  to  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour,  is 
an  actual  reduction  in  the  earnings  of  firemen? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  wages  of  firemen? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  ever  fired  passenger  engines? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  consider  that  a  snap? 

Mr.  Vance:     No,  sir;  firing  a  passenger  is  a  very  hard  jol). 

Mr.  Carter:     Now,  desci'ibe  how  hard  it  is. 

Mr.  Vance:  Well,  on  passenger  you  start  out  and  you  have 
got  to  keep  a  good,  solid  fire,  and  you  have  got  to  keep  right 
after  it,  and  when  you  hit  a  curve  you  are  most  generally  over- 
balanced. We  have  several  cases  w^here  we  have  reverse  curves 
there,  and  some  of  them  very  sharp,  and  we  are  very  often 
thrown  from  our  feet ;  and  we  have  an  air  door  there,  and  if  oui' 
feet  slip  off  the  air  pedal  on  the  air  door,  the  air  door  going 
closed,  why  we  will  hit  the  door  with  the  shovel  and  it  will  stove 
our  arms  up;  and  sometimes  we  are  almost  thrown  out  of  the 
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gangway,  althongii  it  is  protected  by  a  chain  which  is  fastened 
between  the  cab  and  tender. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  long  are  you  in  transit  between 
Cairo  and  Centralia? 

Mr.  Vance :  On  our  limited  runs  we  are  generally  in  actiial 
running  time  about  three  hours  and  forty-five  minutes. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  mucli  coal  do  you  liurn  in  that 
length  of  time? 

Mr.  Vance:  AVe  will  burn  from  seven  to  eiglit  tons  from 
Centralia  to  Cairo. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  consider  it  harder  to  fire  coal  under 
those  conditions  than  if  the  speed  of  the  train  was  not  so  high? 

Mr.  Vance :     It  is  very  much  harder. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  much  do  you  get  for  a  round  trip  from 
Centralia  to  Cairo  and  back?  You  are  paid  by  the  round  trip  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  Vance :  Yes,  sir,  we  are  paid  for  the  trip,  for  that  mat- 
ter. We  get  $6.62  for  the  round  trip,  or  $.'>.. 31  for  one  way  over 
the  road. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tell  me  about  how  long  you  are  on  duty  in 
this  three  and  a  half  hour  trip? 

Mr.  Vance:  Well,  we  are  generally  called  two  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours  and  thirty  miniates  before  leaving 
time,  on  account  of  getting  down  to  the  roundhouse,  and  we  have 
to  go  down  in  time  to  catch  a  car  that  will  enable  us  to  get  there 
about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  before  leaving  time. 
We  get  down  and  do  the  woi'k  on  our  engine,  and  look  at  the 
water,  and  then  we  have  to  leave  for  up  town  about  thirty  or 
forty  minutes  before  leaving  time".  Sometimes  we  don't  leave 
that  far  from  leaving  time,  but  most  generally  we  do,  because 
trains  are  pulling  out  of  the  yard  there  and  oftentimes  block  the 
engines,  and  in  crossing  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  crossing  at  Centralia  we 
are  oftentimes  blocked,  and  the  men  take  it  on  themselves  to  go 
up  there  and  get  up  there  sooner  rather  than  to  be  blocked  and 
delay  the  train. 

Mr.  Carter:     About  an  hour? 

Mr.  Vance:     About  an  hour. 

Mr.  Carter :  And  then  you  say  you  are  about  three  hours 
and  forty-five  minutes  going  down? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Carter:  About  how  long-  is  it  bofore  you  are  relieved 
at  the  other  end  of  the  road  ? 

Mr.  \'ance:     We  are  tliere  from  forty  minutes  to  an  hour. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  long  are  you  on  duty  before  the  train 
leaves  Cairo  on  the  return  tri|)? 

Mr.  Vance:  AVe  g'enerally  rejjort  in  from  forty-live  min- 
utes to  an  hour  before  leaving-  time,  and  get  our  engine  ready. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  are  three  hours  and  forty-five  minutes 
coming  back,  did  you  say  ? 

]\Ir.  Vance :     About  the  same,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  long  before  you  are  relieved  at  the 
roundhovise  two  miles  distance  out  of  Centralia  ? 

Ml'.  Vance :  Oh,  different  times,  it  varies.  Sometimes  we 
are  blocked  and  don't  get  back  for  two  hours,  but  ordinarily  we 
are  al>out  forty  minutes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  you  are,  on  this  round  trip,  a  little  over 
eleven  hours  on  dutj'? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  long  are  you  hold  at  Ontralia  before 
you  start  back? 

Mr.  Vance :  We  generally  have  a  pretty  fair  lay-over  at 
Centralia.  For  instance,  we  go  in  on  number  4  and  we  lay  over 
until  three  that  niglit.  We  get  in  in  the  morning  at  4 :50,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  time.  I  am  not  exactly  sure  of  the  time.  We  get  up 
that  night  at  1 :06,  I  believe  is  the  time. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  long  will  an  entire  round  trip  be, 
counting  the  detention  or  lay-over  at  Centralia?  I  have  it  fig- 
ured out  here  at  about  seventeen  liours  from  your  figures.  I 
don't  know  whether  that  is  rtght? 

Mr.  Vance:     T  think  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  for  that  you  get  paid  for  two  trips,  twice 
$o..31,  or  $6.62  for  the  round  trip? 

Mr.  Vance :     We  get  $6.62  for  the  round  trip. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  do  you  do  after  making  this  round  trip, 
the  next  day? 

Mr.  Vance:     Why,  if  we  get  in  on  No.  4  for  example — 

Mr.  Carter:     At  Centralia,  I  mean. 

Mr.  ^''ance:  Tliat  is  at  Centralia;  we  generally  go  home 
and  go  to  bod. 
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Mr.  Carter:  You  don't  make  another  trip  that  day,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Vance:     No,  sir,  we  don't  make  anotlier  trip  that  day. 

Mr.  Carter:     "What  time  do  yon  get  into  Centralia? 

Mr.  Vance:     About  4:50. 

Mr.  Carter:     In  the  morning? 

Mr.  Vance :     1  think  so. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  long  do  you  stay  in  bed? 

Mr.  Vance:  Well,  it  is  generally  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  two  hours  before  we  can  get  home;  and  then  we  eat  a  bit 
and  go  to  bed  and  stay  there  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  get  up  and  eat  supper,  and  when  supper  is 
over  we  possibly  read  a  newspaper  and  then  go  back  to  bed  and 
sleep  until  they  call  us,  which  is  generally  about  10..30. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  this  prolonged  rest  and  re- 
peated rest  is  necessary,  or  is  it  a  habit? 

Mr.  Vance:  It  is  absolutely  necessary  because  a  man  going 
out  on  the  run  has  got  to  have  his  rest  if  he  does  his  duty. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  ever  lost  any  time  on  account  of 
injuries  ? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Carter:     Describe  them. 

Mr.  Vance:  I  was  going  down  on  No.  5  one  day,  a  mail 
train,  and  the  roundhouse  helpers  had  neglected  cleaning  off 
the  engine,  and  were  very  negligent  in  putting  sand  in  the  sand 
box  of  the  engine.  They  spilled  sand  all  over  the  running  board 
and  jacket,  and  being  summer  time  I  had  to  have  my  front  win- 
dow open,  and  the  sand  got  in  my  eyes,  and  it  kept  bothering 
me.  So  I  went  to  the  doctor  and  he  took  out  four  or  five  grains 
of  sand  out  of  my  eyes,  and  I  lost  eight  days. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  only  a  minor  affair,  however,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Vance:     That  is  only  an  ordinary  case. 

Mr.  Carter :  Have  you  ever  lost  any  other  time  on  account 
of  injuries? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir.  At  Carbondale  the  firemen  are  re- 
quired to  get  up  and  take  their  own  coal,  and  on  this  occasion  I 
was  on  51,  going  south.  I  had  taken  water  and  taken  coal,  and 
the  tanks  are  very  hard  to  coal  up  with  the  coal  chute  there,  as 
it  leaves  a  vacant  space  on  each  side,  and  in  order  to  get  enough 
coal  to  run  us  we  have  to  heap  our  coal  up.     The  firemen  gen- 
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erally  take  and  kick  the  lumps  down,  so  they  won't  fall  on  their 
heads,  but  this  time  the  engineer  was  in  a  hurry  and  he  started 
out,  and  I  kicked  as  many  Jumps  over  as  possible,  but  a  lump  of 
coal  came  down  and  hit  me  on  the  head  as  I  was  putting  in  fire, 
and  cracked  a  gash  in  my  head,  that  I  have  the  scare  of  yet, 
about  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  long.  I  lost  something  like 
eight  or  nine  days  on  account  of  that,  I  don't  just  remember  the 
exact  days. 

Mr.  Carter :  Are  not  these  accidents  that  tiremen  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  is  not  because  the  comjjany  is  at  fault, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Vance :  Well,  they  try  to  remedy  these  things  in  some 
cases.    They  could  remedy  them  still  better. 

Mr.  Carter :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  accidents  must  arise 
in  the  occupation  of  locomotive  firemen? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  do  arise? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir,  they  will  and  do. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  is  a  risk  that  it  used  to  be  said  they  ac- 
cepted when  they  took  the  job? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir,  it  is  supposed  that  we  accept  those 
risks. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  j^ou  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir,  my  cost  of  living  has  increased  a  great 
deal  on  the  road  and  at  home.  My  wife  formerly,  in  1910,  gen- 
erally used  from  $12  to  $18  for  groceries,  where  now  she  uses 
from'  $18  to  $25. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  the  meals  away  from  home  have  also 
increased  in  cost? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir,  in  some  instances  the  meals  have  not 
increased  in  value,  but  they  are  so  bad  that  a  man  don't  care 
to  eat  a  meal  at  all.  He  will  go  to  the  lunch  counter  and  take 
an  order  that  will  cost  him  forty-five  or  fifty  cents  in  preference 
to  taking  the  twenty-five  cent  meal,  because  the  twenty-five  cent 
meal  isn't  fit  to  eat. 

Mr.  Carter:  Don't  you  think  it  is  extravagant  that  a  fire- 
man should  eat  a  forty-five  or  fifty  cent  meal? 
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Mr.  Vance :  No,  a  fireman  has  to  eat  a  great  deal  in  order 
to  keep  liis  strength  up. 

Mr.  Carter:  Something  Uke  the  locomotive,  he  needs  fuel 
to  pull  tonnage  f 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir,  the  more  tonnage  the  more  you  eat. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  j'ou  ever  served  as  a  hostler? 

Mi\  Vance :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  ever  have  to  shovel  down  your  coal? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir,  we  most  always  have  to  shovel  down 
coal  on  a  tonnage  train. 

Mr.  Carter:  On  a  tonnage  train,  don't  you  think  there 
should  be,  on  these  big  Mikado  superheaters,  two  firemen? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so.  In  fact,  I  loiow  there 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Carter:  Who  shovels  down  the  coal  for  you,  when  it 
is  shoveled  down,  and  you  are  not  able  to  shovel  it? 

Mr.  Vance :  When  I  am  not  able  to  shovel  it  down,  some- 
times the  engineer  gets  up  and  shovels  it  down,  and  if  he  don't 
want  to  do  it,  he  whistles  for  the  brakeman,  and  he  comes  down 
there  and  shovels  it  do^^•n,  and  if  he  don't  do  it,  it  is  up  to  the 
fireman  to  do  the  best  he  can. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  a  letter 
into  the  record,  and  of  course,  if  it  is  not  right,  it  will  be  in  the 
record  and  can  be  corrected  by  counsel  for  the  railroads.  We 
want  to  show  that  firemen  are  not  permitted  to  let  anybody 
shovel  down  the  coal  for  them,  except  the  engineer  or  brakeman. 

This  is  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent, dated  at  Denver,  Colorado,  August  25,  1914.  (Read- 
ing): 

"Mr.  J.  A.  French, 
Engineer,  Pullman. 

Dear  Sir :  Your  record  has  been  assessed  fifteen  demerits 
for  carrying  a  'coal  passer'  on  train  extra  293  east,  July  26, 
1914. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  T.  VICKROY." 

Now,  this  is  Mr.  French's  statement: 

"In  addition  to  the  above  demerits,  I  had  to  sign  a  state- 
ment, that  I  would  not  carry  any  more  coal  passers  before  I 
could  go  to  work. 
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"This  t'ligiiic  IiuiihmI  about  17  tous  of  coal  each  trip  from 
Laramie  to  Buford,  a  distance  of  'SO  miles.  It  was  iiecessarj' 
to  reduce  tomiaj^e  with  this  ens^-ine  in  order  to  go  from  Ijaramie 
to  top  of  hill  for  coal. ' ' 

We  will  just  intr()(hice  this  to  show  the  conditions  under 
which  firemen  are  ])la<'(Hl  where  the  engineer  cannot  help  him 
shovel  down  coal. 

The  Chairman:     Is  a  coal  passer  (me  who  aids  a  fireman? 

Mr.  Carter :     It  seems  this  man  was  a  hobo. 

The  Chairman :     I  imagined  so. 

Mr.  Carter :  And  the  engineer  let  him  get  up  on  the  engine 
and  ride  to  help  the  fireman  shovel  down  the  coal,  against  the 
rules  of  the  comi)an}'. 

Mr.  Park:  How  nmch  coal  did  he  burn  on  that  trip,  Mr. 
Ca  rter  f 

Mr.  Carter :     I  will  read  you  his  note  again. 

(Record  read  as  above  recorded.) 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Mr.  ^^ance,  how  long  have  you  worked  for  the 
Illinois  Central? 

Mr.  Vance :  I  was  hired  in  November,  1908 ;  November  1st, 
1908. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  have  always  i-un  on  the  Centralia 
district? 

Mr.  Vance :  Always  run  on  the  Centralia  division  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  trips.  I  have  always  been  on  the  St.  Louis 
division,  but  I  was  on  the  St.  Louis  district  a  few  trips  on  a 
manifest  run  and  a  few  passenger  runs,  which  used  to  be  joint 
runs  with  us. 

Mr.  Sheean :     What  are  you  firing  there  now! 

Mr.  Vance:     I  am  now  firing  a  night  switch  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  the  Centralia  yard? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  this  coal  accounting  that  you  speak  of; 
weren't  the  changes  aliout  fuel  records, — the  method  of  fuel  ac- 
counting,— weren't  they  changed  about  1910? 

Mr.  Vance:     No.     If  I  understand  your  question  aright— 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  spoke  something  about  at  one  time  the 
records  being  very  inaccurate? 
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Mr.  Vance :     AVell,  that  lias  been  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  last  year? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  more  accurate  coal  accounting — 

Mr.  Vance :     Should  be  given. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Should  be  given? 

Mr.  Vance :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  as  to  the  coal  charged  up  to  different 
engines  in  the  time  before  that,  whether  the  engineer  got  credit 
for  burning  too  little  coal  or  was  charged  up  with  burning  up  too 
much,  might  be  one  in  one  case  and  the  other  in  the  other,  might 
it  not? 

Mr.  Vance:  According  to  the  company's  bulletin,  it  was 
hardly  that,  because  they  said  ' '  We  have  a  shortage  of  coal  that 
must  be  accounted  for. ' ' 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  whether  or  not  that  shortage  of  coal  was 
between  the  in  records  of  the  coal  or  the  out  records  of  the  loco- 
motives, whether  part  of  it  was  stolen  or  part  used  in  the  round- 
house work  or  part  used  elsewhere,  you  have  no  knowledge? 

Mr.  Vance:  "Well,  there  at  Centralia,  we  used  to  go  up  to 
the  mine  and  put  in  coal,  which  they  do  not  do  any  more.  They 
have  a  eoal  chute  there  now  at  DuQuoin.  As  a  general  thing  at 
DuQuoin  they  have  a  coal  chute  and  they  will  get  a  coal  ticket 
for  as  much  as  at  Carbondale,  where  they  have  the  same  train  at 
Carboudale  as  at  DuQuoin,  the  same  number  of  cars,  they  get 
about  the  same,  whetlier  they  went  twenty  miles  more — some 
of  them  do. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  effort  now  is  to  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  what  the  engines  actually  get  out  of  the  different  places? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir;  the  officials  want  the  men  to  keep  as 
accurate  an  account  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  Centralia  there  isn't  any  actual  weighing 
of  the  coal? 

Mr.  Vance:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  is  it  taken  in  there,  through  a  chute? 
Mr.  Vance:     Through  a  coal  chute. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  amount  is  determined  by  the  uuiiUkm- 
of  feet  that  you  fill  up  in  the  tank? 

Mr.  Vance:     Well,  the  engineer  generally  just  makes  a  guess 
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at  it,  and  we  have  regTilar  engines  and  they  do  not  want  to  over- 
estimate it,  and  they  hardly  ever  do. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  engineer's  effort,  of  course,  on  the  fuel 
accounting  is  to  make  as  good  an  efficiency  record  as  he  can? 

Mr.  Vance:  Well,  yes,  in  a  way.  They  have  never  thought 
a  whole  lot  about  being  so  accurate  until  here  lately  in  the 
last — I  might  say  the  last  month  or  two,  they  have  been  pajang 
more  attention  to  it  and  trying  to  get  a  more  accurate  account. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  there  is  a  good  faith  effort,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  company  and  of  the  men,  to  find  out  what  the  engines 
actually  burn  on  the  linef 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  effort  now  is  causing  a  closer  check 
to  be  kept  by  the  men  themselves? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir;  after  the  engineers  found  out  that 
the  company  wanted  them  to  give  as  near  as  possible  a  correct 
account,  they  in  most  instances  tried  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  Mikado  engines  that  are  being  used 
there  now  have  a  rating,  south,  of  3,000  or  3,300  tons? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir;  along  in  the  summer  they  pull  3,300 
tons,  south. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  winter  rating  is  3,000,  is  it? 

Mr.  "\"ance:  Well,  they  have  no  particular  rating;  they 
generally  init  on  all  they  can  pull,  and  if  they  cannot  pull  it  they 
reduce  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  These  Mikado  engines  were  put  in  there  in 
1912? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir,  in  1912. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Some  Consolidations  are  still  used  on  that 
division? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir,  they  have  quite  a  number  of  Consoli- 
dation engines  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  is  the  method  of  operation  at  Centralia, 
in  the  freight  service;  are  the  engines  pooled? 

Mr.  Vance:  No,  sir;  we  have  regular  engines,  and  then  the 
crews  are  pooled;  each  crew  represents  his  engine. 

]\[r.  Sheean:     But  the  crew  stays  with  that  engine? 

Mr.  Vance:     Stays  with  the  engine,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  All  of  these  Mikados  are  superheated,  are 
thev  not? 
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Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  difficulty  that  you  spoke  of  here,  as 
to  the  coal,  was  the  passing  of  the  coal,  so  as  to  have  it  within 
reach  of  the  fireman? 

Mr.  Vance :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then  these  particular  engines  are  not 
equipped  with  any  coal  passers  or  sloping  tanks? 

Mr.  Vance:  They  have  a  sloping  tank,  but  the  slope  is  back 
so  far  that  it  does  not  do  us  any  good,  and  the  quality  of  our 
coal  is  very  poor,  and  it  will  not  roll  ahead,  and  we  don't  go 
back  very  far  or  use  much  coal,  vintil  we  have  to  dig  it  down. 

Mr.  Sheean:  For  a  time,  the  sloping  tank  brings  down  the 
coal? 

Mr.  Vance:     The  sloping  tank  does  not  help  us  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :     It  does  not  help  you  at  all  ? 
•  Mr.  Vance:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Does  not  bring  any  of  it  down! 

Ml-.  Vance:  No,  when  it  gets  back  so  far  that  the  coal  will 
not  come  down  any  further,  it  is  not  back  of  the  slope  of  the 
tank  yet.  You  take  a  pile  of  coal,  and  you  can  shovel  a  certain 
amount  out  of  there  and  it  will  quit  falling  down.  That  is  the 
way  it  is  with  our  tanks.  The  slope  is  back  further,  and  it  does 
not  help  us  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Not  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  load,  does 
it  not  help  a  little? 

Mr.  Vance :     No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  there  not  a  constant  movement  forward 
when  you  scooja  out  a  little  space,  when  you  fire  the  Mikado? 

Mr.  Vance:  "VVe  have  a  space  right  here  in  front,  and  it 
is  straight  down  from  the  top,  and  when  that  has  come  down 
and  gone  back  here  a  little  ways,  we  have  to  take  our  coal  pick 
and  rake  or  dig  our  coal  down,  from  there  on.  Sometimes  we 
can  get  more  coal  ahead  than  others ;  sometimes  we  get  better 
coal  than  other  times,  and  when  we  get  better  coal  there  is  more 
coal  comes  ahead,  and  when  we  get  worse  coal  it  wUl  not  come 
ahead  as  good. 

Mr.  Sheean:  "What  is  this  poorer  coal  that  moves  ahead 
less  readily? 

Mr.  Vance :     Well,  it  is  slack. 
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.M  r.  Sliccaii :  It  is  diily  in  the  case  of  tiint  slack  which  packs 
in  there  that  you  have  this  constant  difficulty? 

My.  Vance :     Yes,  sir,  it  gets  wet  and  packs  in. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Where  does  the  had  (|uality  of  coal  come 
from;  is  it  limited  to  certain  mines? 

Mr.  Vance:  We  generally  get  had  coal  at  Mounds,  Cairo, 
Carhondale  and  Centralia. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     And  the  good  quality  comes  from  w^here? 

Mr.  ^'ance:     We  generally  get  good  coal  at  DuQuoin. 

Mr.  Sheean:  With  the  (|uality  of  slack  coal  which  you 
speak  of  there,  the  difficulty  wliich  is  encountered  is  hecanse  of 
that  caking  and  packing? 

Mr.  Vance :     I  heg  pardon  ' 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  slack  coal  ]iiicks  in  there  solid  and  does 
not  slide  ? 

Mr.  A'ance :     Yes,  sir,  very  solid. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  have  never  fired  u]>on  any  automatic  coal 
pusher  ? 

Mr.  Vance  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  were  these  engineers,  who  are  now  tir- 
ing on  this  division,  demoted  ? 

Mr.  Vance:  At  ditferent  times.  The  last  Ininch  was  de- 
moted, T  helieve,  last  month  some  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  numy  were  there  then  ? 

Mr.  Vance:  I  cannot  recall.  (Referring  to  pajier.)  I  have 
only  three  here  that  have  heen  demoted  in  the  last  two  months,  I 
believe.  We  have  some  others  here  that  have  been  demoted  in 
the  last  year.  T  do  not  believe  that  they  have  been  in  the  last 
two  months. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  how  many  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Vance:  We  have  six  that  have  been  demoted  in  the 
last  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Where  is  your  position  on  the  firemen's  list 
proper  ? 

Mr.  Vance:  On  the  iireiueu's  list  i)roi)er  I  am  six  times 
out  for  jiromotion. 

Mr.  Sheean :     AVhat  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Vance:     Six  times  out  for  i)ayier  promotion. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  all  of  these  others  that  are  above  you 
are  engineers,  except  the  six? 
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Mr.  Vance :     Excepting  those  six,  they  are  all  engineers. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  some  of  them  who  are  engineers  were 
examined  and  promoted  here  within  the  last  year! 

Mr.  "^"ance:  Yes,  sir,  we  have  six  that  were  promoted  in 
1914. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  you  arc  in  the  next  list  of  six? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Eligible  to  ]ivomotion  as  engineers? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  nnnil)er  that  were  demoted  during 
the  last  year,  that  covers  the  year  1914,  yon  are  speaking  of? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Were  there  any  demoted  in  1913? 

Mr.  Vance :  Yes,  sir,  we  have  eight  besides  those  that  were 
demoted  in  1913 — no,  we  have  more  than  that;  we  have  twelve 
that  were  demoted  in  1913. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  1913? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  has  beeu  no  heavier  power  come  on 
there,  no  change  in  power  since  1912,  has  there? 

Mr.  Vance :  No,  sir,  there  has  been  no  change  in  power 
since  1912. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  what  tune  in  1 912  was  it  that  the  heavier 
power  came  on? 

Mr.  Vance :  I  cannot  say  for  tluit,  but  1  believe  it  was  along 
in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  long  have  you  been  on  this  switch  en- 
gine, Mr.  Vance? 

Mr.  Vance:  I  have  been  on  the  switch  engine  a  little  less 
than  two  months,  I  believe,  or  a  little  less  than  three  months, 
about  three  months. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Just  before  that  what  were  you  doing? 

Mr.  Vance :     I  was  firing  an  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  freight  service? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     For  how  long? 

Mr.  Vance :     I  fired  it  from — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Oh,  I  just  want  it  approximately.  If  you 
have  a  memorandum — 

Mr.  Vance :     I  have  it. 
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The  Chainnau:     Could  you  give  the  time,  approximately? 

Mr.  Vance :     Well,  along  in  the  spring. 

The  Chairman :     That  is  better.    We  can  get  along  faster. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  long  were  you  on  that  run  altogether? 

Mr.  Vance :  I  was  firing  a  Consolidation  engine  about  four 
or  five  months,  six  months  possibly. 

Mr.  Sheean :  AVhat  is  the  fireman's  pay  on  a  Consolidation 
engine "? 

Mr.  Vance:     $3.45  a  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  run  between  Centralia  and  Cairo  that 
you  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Vance:  Well,  on  freight  we  run  from  Centralia  to 
Mounds.    We  get  103  miles  for  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:     103  miles? 

Mr.  Vance:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  $3.45  per  hundred? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir;  it  pays  us  a  little  less  than — about 
$3.54,  I  think,  for  the  trip. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  Mikado  pays  $3.75? 

Mr.  Vance:    $3.75. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  is  the  tonnage  rating  north  bound, 
there? 

Mr.  Vance:     North  bound — on  which  engines? 

Mr.  Sheean :     On  the  Mikados. 

Mr.  Vance:     4,000  tons. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  is  there  any  change  in  the  traffic  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year  on  this  part  of  the  Illinois  Central? 

Mr.  Vance :  Yes,  sir,  we  have  quite  a  good  deal  of  change 
in  traffic  on  the  Illinois  Central. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Just  give  us  a  general  idea  of  when  the  traf- 
fic changes. 

Mr.  Vance:  Well,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  summer,  early 
summer,  they  have  quite  a  good  deal  of  perishables,  bananas,  and 
all  tropical  fruits;  and  then  they  have  the  home  fruits  from 
southern  Illinois,  which  makes  quite  a  good  deal  of  business  with 
us ;  and  in  the  fall  and  winter,  tliey  have  coal  and  along  in  the 
early  and  later  winter  tlu^y  haul  a  good  deal  of  lumber  and  cot- 
ton. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  in  al)out  what  time  is  this  run  from 
Mounds  to  Centralia  made,  on  the  fruit  trains? 
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Mr.  Vance :  They  sometimes  make  it  in  five  hours— all  the 
way  from  five  to  nine  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean :  On  the  other  freight  that  you  speak  of,  about 
what  is  the  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Vance :     On  dead  freight,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Sheean:    Yes. 

Mr.  Vance :  Why,  all  the  way  from  eleven  hours — on  some 
few  occasions  in  nine  or  ten  hours,  but  most  generally  from 
eleven  hours  to  fifteen  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  South  bound,  is  there  any  difference  in  the 
running  time  there? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  on  the  south  bound  trip  that  varies  a 
great  deal. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  there  is  quite  a  fluctuation  in  the  volume 
of  the  south  bound  traffic  at  different  seasons  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Vance :  Yes,  sir,  there  is  quite  a  fluctuation  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  south  bound  traffic. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  loads  are  going  north,  most  of  the  yeai , 
and  empties  south? 

Mr.  Vance :     Our  heaviest  business  is  north. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  trains  going  south  are  lighter  than  the 
trains  going  north? 

Mr.  Vance :  Yes,  our  tonnage  is  lighter  going  south,  than 
north. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  these  fast  freights  or  perishable  freights 
— are  those  in  the  same  pool  with  the  drags? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  ail  the  men  who  run  in  that  pool  trust 
to  luck  on  getting  a  fast  or  a  slow  one? 

Mr.  Vance :  Yes,  sir.  If  you  are  lucky  you  get  a  manifest 
train,  if  you  are  out  of  luck  you  get  a  dead  freight. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  the  end  of  the  month  or  a  year,  the  tiling 
averages  up  with  the  men  in  the  pool  ? 

Mr.  Vance :     It  is  supposed  to  average  up  about  even. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  the  nu)st  satisfactory  way  to  handle 
that,  is  it? 

Mr.  Vance :  Well,  I  can  liardly  speak  on  that.  We  used  to 
have  preferred  runs  there  when  most  of  these  manifest  runs  were 
preferred,  and  they  abolished  those.  Everything  is  now  cliain 
gang.    Some  preferred  to  have  tlie  preferred  runs. 
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Mr.  ISliecan:  That  is,  the  men  who  would  get  the  assigned 
fast  freights  would  prefer  them  and  the  others  would  rather 
have  them  in  the  pool? 

Mr.  Vance:  Well,  these  men  tliat  were  on  these  fast 
freights  were  old  men  that  are  practically  not  able  to  stand  up 
under  chain  gang  work. 

Mx\  Sheean:  Tliere  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
men  tiiemselves  as  to  whether  the  one  way  or  the  other  is  the 
l)etter? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  For  how  long  have  they  been  pooling  the  fast 
and  slow  trains.' 

Mr.  \"auce:  They  have  been  pooling  them  since  June — 
either  May  or  June,  1912. 

Mr.  Sheean:  With  the  fluctuations  of  business  there  that 
you  have  described,  Mr.  Vance,  between  Centralia  and  Mounds, 
the  crews  are  kept  down  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
men,  are  they? 

Mr.  Vance :  Well,  no,  they  are  not.  They  have  the  regular 
engines  there  and  the  company  desires  to  keep  these  regular  men 
on  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  they  ask  them  not  to  have  the 
l)ool  reduced  any  more  than  i30ssible. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  the  company  asks  the  men  not  to 
cut  it? 

Mr.  Vance :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  All  I  meant,  Mr.  Vance,  was  the  question  of 
cutting  down  the  number  of  crews  there ;  is  it  determined  bj^  the 
men  ? 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir;  the  men  have  the  decision  on  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Because  of  the  assignment  of  the  men  to  the 
engines,  it  would  be  the  company's  preference  to  keep  them 
there,  so  long  as  the  men  are  satisfied? 

Mr.  Vance:  So  long  as  the  men  are  satisfied,  they  had 
ratlicr  keep  them  on  the  engines. 

^Ir.  Sheean:  So  when  there  comes  a  cut  in  the  men  there, 
it  is  done  at  the  request  of  tlie  men? 

Mr.  X'ance:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Upon  complying  with  that  request  of  the  men, 
the  man  who  is  cut  out  of  the  pool  drops  back  on  the  extra  list? 

Mr.  Vance :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     So  that  this  demotion  that  you  speak  of  here 
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that  has  occurred  iii  the  hist  year  or  two,  the  demotiou  of  engi- 
neers, has  been  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  men  to 
cut  the  size  of  the  pool,  whenever  there  has  been  a  dropping  back 
or  demotion? 

Mr.  Vance:     The  men  have  requested  it,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  alL 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  an  engineer  making  out 
a  coal  ticket  must  guess  at  liow  much  coal  he  gets  down  out 
of  a  coal  chute! 

Mr.  Vance :     Yes,  sir,  he  must  guess  at  it. 

Mr.  Carter:     They  do  tlie  best  they  can? 

Mr.  Vance :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Until  such  time  as  they  weigh  it? 

Mr.  Vance:     It  would  be  absolutely  impossible. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  think,  however,  that  the  statement  of  the 
coal  consumed  is  rather  under  than  over  the  amount  you  did 
consume  ? 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is.  In  fact,  I  know  it  is 
under. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  were  asked  a  question  in  connection  with 
the  change  of  power  and  the  increase  of  tonnage,  if  there  has 
been  any  change  in  power  since  1912,  and  your  reply  was  yes. 
There  has  been  a  change  in  tonnage  since  then! 

Mr.  Vance:  Yes,  sir,  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  ton- 
nage. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  demotion  of  these  men  is  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  tonnage  with  the  same  engines,  rather  than  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  men! 

Mr.  Vance:     Yes,  sir,  it  is  due  to  the  increase  in  tounaga 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     Call  the  next  witness. 

i\lr.  Carter:     IMr.  Hicks. 

MARK  T.  HICKvS  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

"  Mr.  Carter:     State  your  name  and  place  of  residence. 

Mr.  Hicks:     M.  T.  Hicks,  Trinidad,  Colorado. 
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Mr.  Carter:     By  wliat  road  are  yuu  employed? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Colorado  &  Soutliern. 

Mr.  Carter:     In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Hicks:    Locomotive  fireman. 

Mr.  Carter:  When  did  you  enter  the  service  of  the  Colo- 
rado &  Southern? 

Mr.  Hicks:     October  19th,  1910. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  long  would  that  make  you  iu  the  service 
as  a  fireman  ? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Four  years  and  a  little  better  than  two  months. 

Mr.  Carter:     In  what  class  of  service  are  you? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Freiglit  service. 

Mr.  Carter:     Between  what  points? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Trinidad  and  Pueblo. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  far  is  the  distance  from  Trinidad  to 
Pueblo? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Ninety-four  miles. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  long  does  it  generally  take  you  to  make 
that  trip? 

Mr.  Hicks:  Well,  on  the  average  I  would  say  about  twelve 
to  thirteen  hours. 

Mr.  Carter:     Of  course,  you  have  some  shorter  trips? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  some  longer  trips? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  are  sometimes  lield  up? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  much  coal  do  you  consume  between 
Trinidad  and  Pueblo? 

Mr.  Hicks:  Well,  between  Trinidad  and  Pueblo,  going 
north,  we  consume,  on  the  average,  ten  to  fourteen  tons. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  much  going  soutli? 

Ml'.  Hicks:  From  nineteen  to  twenty-two  tons,  on  the  aver- 
age. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  consume  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two 
tons  going  that  94  miles? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  do  jo\i  do  it — do  you  shovel  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Hicks:     I  eertainlv  do,  ves,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Are  there  trips  where  you  do  not  have  that 
much  coal  to  burn? 

Mr.  Hicks:  Yes,  we  have  a  trip  once  in  a  while  when  we 
do  not  use  that  much  coal. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  have  trips  where  you  use  more? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  much  have  you  used? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Twenty-eight  tons. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  do  that  within  the  Sixteen  Hour  Law? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Don't  you  think  you  need  some  help  there? 

Mr.  Hicks:     I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  are  sometimes  tired  out  trying  to  shovel 
this  coal,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Are  you  on  the  same  track  or  a  part  of  the 
same  track  that  is  run  over  by  the  engineer  Ealston  of  the  Den- 
ver &  Bio  Grande,  from  Walsenburg  to  Pueblo? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     It  is  a  joint  track,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  there  been  any  larger  engines  intro- 
duced? 

Mr.  Hicks:     None  whatever. 

Mr.  Carter:  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  on 
the  same  engines? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  that  largely  brought  about  by  taking  out 
the  humps  between  Walsenburg  and  Pueblo? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Putting  in  new  track? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Has  this  been  of  benefit  to  the  firemen? 

Mr.  Hicks:     I  cannot  say  it  has. 

Mr.  Carter:     Has  it  increased  their  labors  greatly? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Has  it  increased  the  revenues  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Hicks:     I  suspect  it  has. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  say  you  believe  there  should  bo  some 
assistance  given  to  the  firemen? 
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Mr.  Hicks:     Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  >(ni  l)('lic\('  llicic  sliDiild  be  two  firomen 
on  this  I'UTi  ? 

Mr.  Hicks:     I  do. 

Mr.  Carter:  ])on't  you  think  it  wouhl  be  possibh>  to  make 
it  unnecessary  to  tie  up  sometimes,  if  you  had  two  fir- men? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  it  would  probably  reduce  the 
overtime  ou  many  trips  if  you  had  two  firemen? 

Mr.  Hicks:  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  l)ut  wliat  it 
would. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  nnich  do  these  tanks  on  your  en- 
gines hold — how  much  coal  ? 

Mr.  Hicks :     They  hold  18  tons. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  much  of  that  rolls  down  so  that  you  do 
not  have  to  shovel  it  down,  so  you  can  reach  it? 

Mr.  Hicks :     I  should  say  seven  tons. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  rest  has  to  be  handled  twice? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Yes,  sir ;  in  the  neighborhood  of  eleven  tons. 

Mr.  Carter :  If  it  was  not  for  the  engineer  helping  you 
shovel  this  coal  down,  what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Hicks :     I  would  have  to  get  it  doA\Ti. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  would  have  to  quit,  would  you? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Y'^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Y''ou  would  have  to  get  it  down? 

Mr.    Hicks :     Y''es,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Could  you  get  it  down  or  have  you  gotten  it 
down  ? 

Mr.  Hicks :     I  have  gotten  it  down,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  increased 
tonnage  on  your  standing  on  the  firemen's  list? 

Mr.  Hicks :  Well,  I  cannot  say  that  it  has — it  has  set  me 
back  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Carter:     Has  it  set  n  lot  of  engineers  back? 

Mr.  Hicks  :     Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  it  has  s(>t  a  lot  of  engineers  back,  doesn't 
that  make  a  lot  more  men  firing  ahead  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Hasn't  that  affected  you? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter :  At  present  prospects  how  long  do  you  think 
it  will  be  before  you  will  be  not  a  paper  engineer  but  a  regular 
engineer  ? 

Mr.  Hicks  :     I  should  say  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Carter :  If,  as  was  claimed  by  the  railroads  formerly, 
on  account  of  the  rapid  promotion,  a  part  of  a  fireman's  com- 
pensation was  his  prospect  for  such  promotion,  and  now  that 
that  prospect  for  promotion  has  disapi^eared,  on  account  of  the 
increase  in  tonnage,  do  you  believe  you  should  now  have  addi- 
tional wages  or  compensation  for  your  loss  of  prospect  of  pro- 
motion? 

I  do,  yes,  sir. 
About  how  many  firemen  older  than  you  are 


Mr.  Hicks: 
Mr.  Carter 
are  there  now  ? 
Mr.  Hicks: 
Mr.  Carter 
Mr.  Hicks : 


32,  I  believe. 

Have  there  been  many  firemen  laid  oft"? 
Yes,  there  has  been  quite  a  good  many  laid  off. 
I  should  say  all  of  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  ever  served  as  a  hostler? 

Mr.  Hicks :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  ever  served  on  a  work  train? 

Mr.  Hicks :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Have  you  ever  served  on  local  trains  ? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  like  a  local  train? 

Mr.  Hicks:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Wouldn't  you  ])i(l  it  in  if  yoii  got  one? 

Mr.  Hicks :     I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Carter:     Why? 

Mr.  Hicks  :     Too  much  work. 

Mr.  Carter:     More  work  than  you  told  us  about? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter  :     Well,  explain. 

Mr.  Hicks :  Well,  taking  a  local,  for  instance,  we  will  go 
out  of  Trinidid  in  the  morning  with  about  45  cars  and  a  local 
car  on  the  hind  end  and  a  water  car  on  the  other  end,  and  you 
have  to  stop  and  switch  and  handle  merchandise  and  you  have 
always  got  to  watch  out  for  sigiuils,  and  you  will  use  a  little  more 
coal  on  a  local  train  than  in  through  freight  service,  and  it  takes 
a  little  more  attention. 
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Mr.  Carter :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  you  are  doing  this 
switching,  the  man  who  came  out  behind  you,  out  of  Trinidad, 
passes  youf 

Mr.  Hicks :    Yes,  sir,  that  is  a  common  occurrence. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  he  makes  another  trip  that  you  do  not 
make,  is  that  not  tnie? 

Mr.  Hicks:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  He  gets  his  rest  while  you  are  out  on  the 
road? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  One  of  the  objectionable  features,  as  I  imder- 
stand  you,  as  to  the  local  trains,  is  that  you  cannot  keep  your 
turn  in  the  pool? 

Mr.  Ilicks :     No,  sir,  you  cannot. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Well,  nothing  worth  while. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  noticed  any? 

Mr.  Hicks:  Yes,  I  have  noticed  some  inci*ease  in  the  cost 
of  living.  When  I  first  came  to  Trinidad  you  could  get  a  meal 
there  for  25  and  30  cents.  Now,  you  have  to  pay  35  and  40 
cents  for  it.  In  PueljJo,  it  is  about  the  same  thing,  and  the  same 
old  routine,  corned  beef  and  cabbage  and  veal  stew  and  the  like 
of  that  you  have  got  to  live  on. 

Mr'  Carter:     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     Mr.  Sheean,  the  witness  is  with  you. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Hicks,  the  local  trains  are  rim  in  the 
same  pool  with  the  through  trains  there,  are  they? 

Mr.  Hicks :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  if  you  caught  a  local  today  and  were 
passed  by  the  other  man,  you  miglit  be  the  one  who  would  pass 
him,  the  next  time  out? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  method  of  running  the  local  trains 
in  the  pool  is  not  a  general  practice  on  all  railroads,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Well,  I  don 't  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Your  experience  has  been  entirely  on  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  ? 
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Mr.  Hicks :     Yes,  sir.    As  a  locomotive  fireman,  it  has  been. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  were  you  hired  by  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  as  a  fireman— in  1910,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  many  men  were  ahead  of  you  on  the 
firemen's  list  when  you  first  entered  their  employ? 

Mr.  Hicks :     My  seniority  number  was  43,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean:     43? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  when  was  the  change  in  alignment  made 
there,  the  reduction  of  gxades? 

Mr.  Hicks:  It  was  started  in  along  about  January,  1911, 
I  believe — something  like  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  completed  about  when? 

Mr.  Hicks :  About  November  15th,  1911.  That  is  when  we 
made  the  first  trip  over  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  since  November  15th,  1911,  has  there 
been  any  change  there  in  the  grades  or  motive  power,  on  that 
road? 

Mr.  Hicks :  There  has  been  no  change  in  power,  but  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  grade. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Since  November,  1911? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  what  further  grade  reduction  has  taken 
place  since  November,  1911? 

Mr.  Hicks:  Wliy,  none  on  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  that 
I  know  of.    There  has  been  no  change  of  track. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  way  I  understood  you,  they  completed 
the  new  line  in  November,  1911. 

Mr.  Hicks :  They  completed  the  new  line  November  15th, 
1911. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Since  November  15th,  1911,  the  grades  over 
which  you  run,  between  Trinidad  and  Pueblo,  and  the  power 
with  which  you  make  the  run,  have  remained  the  same? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Eemained  the  same. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So,  any  drop,  if  any,  -in  the  number  of  crews 
since  November,  1911,  has  been  due  to  neither  a  change  in  the 
alignment  or  a  change  in  the  motive  power? 

Mr.  Hicks :  No,  it  has  not  been  due  to  any  change  in  mo- 
tive power — ^no  change  in  that. 
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Mr.  Slu'caii:  And  what  is  the  class  of  engine  that  you  run 
there? 

Mr.  IHcks:     Consolidation. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Do  you  know  what  weight  ou  drivers  f 

Mr.  Ilicks:     Something  like  172,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Slieean:     172,000  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  That  is  tlie  lieaviest  type  of  power  they  are 
using  ? 

Mr.  Hicks:     In  i'rcighl  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  freight  service? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  tliey  liave  heavier  than  that  in  passenger 
service? 

Mr.  Ilicks :     I  believe  so.    I  don't  know  the  weight  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  haven't  run  in  passenger  ser^^ce  there, 
have  you? 

Mr.  Hicks:     No.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  this  ])art  of  the  line  has  been  pretty 
seriously  affected  by  the  long  continued  coal  sti'ike  out  there, 
hasn  't  it  ? 

Mr.  Hicks:  AVell,  not  so  very  much.  AVe  haven't  noticed 
it  so  very  nnicli.  Of  course,  there  has  been  some  fluctuation  in 
business,  when  the  coal  strike  first  came  out ;  but  I  cannot  say 
there  has  been  so  awful  much.  Something  like — Oh,  I  should 
say  half. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  are  carrying  about  half  now  that  you 
did  before '! 

Mr.  Hicks :  No,  I  mean  that  they  are  not  getting  out  as 
much  coal.  Say  about  half  as  much  now  as  they  did  befoi'e  the 
strike. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  how  long  has  that  condition  of  affairs 
continued  ? 

Mr.  Hicks  :  AN'ell,  the  minei's  went  out  on  strike  September 
23rd,  a  year  ago,  and  that  of  course  lasted  maybe  a  couple  of 
months  or  three  months  or  something  like  that,  and  then  we  had 
a  very  heavy  business  in  coal.  In  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
it  has  dropped  off  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  now,  there  having  been  no  change 
either  in  the  grades  or  motive  power  on  that  railroad  since 
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1911,  has  there  been  any  ehannc  in  tlie  tonnage  rating-  of  the 
engines  "I 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     When  was  that  made  ? 

Mr.  Hicks :  November  15,  1911,  was  the  first  raise  in  ton- 
nage. 

Mr.  Sheean:     November  15,  1911? 

Mr.  Hicks  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  since  tliat  date,  has  there  l)een  any 
change  in  the  tonnage  rating? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     When  was  the  next  one  made? 

Mr.  Hicks :  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  date  when  it  was 
changed.    The  time  card  does  not  show  any  raise  of  tonnage. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  was  changed  from  what  to  what? 

Mr.  Hicks :  It  was  clianged  from  750  to  1,200  and  we  liave 
hauled  1,300  tons. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Was  that  old  tonnage  rating  of  750  tons  over 
the  old  line,  or  over  the  new  line  ? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Over  the  old  line. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Since  the  new  line  was  opened,  and  this 
power  operated  on  the  new  line,  has  there  been  any  change  in 
the  tonnage  rating? 

Mr.  Hicks :  On  November  15th,  when  we  started  over  the 
new  line,  we  started  with  750  tons,  if  I  remember,  and  it  gradu- 
ally raised  until  we  got  1,300.  We  do  not  pull  that  every  trip, 
understand — 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  Mr.  Hicks,  was  not  this  rating  of  this 
engine  which  they  had  on  the  old  line,  the  same  rating  tliat  you 
first  started  in  with  when  the  new  line  was  first  opened  to  traffic? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  just  carried  over  the  old  rating  that  was 
given  those  engines  on  the  higher  grade,  for  a  few  weeks,  on  the 
new  line? 

Mr.  Hicks :     On  the  new  line. 

Mr.  Sheean:  After  a  very  shoi-t  period  of  operation  on  the 
new  line  with  the  lower  curves  and  lower  grades,  tlie  tonnage 
rating  was  changed,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Yes,  sir,  it  was  graduallv  changed. 
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Mr.  Slio(!an:  And  liow  long  has  it  been  at  its  present 
rating? 

Mr.  Hieks:  Well,  at  the  present  rating  I  cannot  hardly 
say,  because  tliat  is  due  somewhat  to  the  conditions  of  weather. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Well,  I  mean  at  the  summer  rating;  is  the 
summer  rating  the  highest  rating  given  the  engine? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Was  the  summer  I'ating  in  1914  the  same  as 
the  summer  rating  in  1913? 

Mr.  Ilicks :  As  far  as  my  remembrance  takes  me  back,  it 
was. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  summer  rating 
of  3913  was  the  same  as  1912  ? 

Mr.  Hicks:     I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  could  not  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Hicks:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  you  do  know  that,  beginning  in  Novem- 
ber, 1911,  when  thej^  carried  the  old  line  rating  over  onto  the 
new  line,  that  after  a  short  period,  they  got  it  onto  a  new  rating, 
based  on  the  new  grades  and  curves? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Yes,  sir,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  that  has  continued  for  a  year  or  more? 

Mr.  Hicks :  Yes,  sir,  it  has  continued  ever  since  we  started 
over  the  new  line  until  the  present  time ;  it  has  gradually  raised 
or  lowered  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  weather  sometimes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  engine  that  you  fired  there  is  not 
equipi)ed  with  any  automatic  assistance  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Hicks:     None  whatever. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Any  coal  pusher  or  coal  passer? 

Mr.  Hicks :     No ;  nothing  like  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Have  they  a  sloping  tank? 

Mr.  Hicks :  No,  it  has  not  a  sloping  tank ;  it  is  what  they 
call  a  tank  with  a  pit  to  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that,  even  by  the  arrangement  of  the  tank, 
there  is  no  device  to  bring  the  coal  within  the  reach  of  the  fire- 
man? 

Mr.  Hicks :     No ;   only  about  seven  tons  of  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Only  about  seven  tons  of  it? 

Mr.  Hicks :  There  are  seven  tons  that  will  roll  to  you,  pro- 
viding vour  tank  is  full. 
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Mr.  Slieean:  But  this  eugiue  is  the  one  that  was  there 
when  you  first  went  to  work  there? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  there  has  been  no  change  at  all  in  the 
motive  power  at  any  time  since  yon  have  been  there? 

Mr.  Hicks:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  does  that  run  pay  from  Trinidad  to 
Pueblo,  to  the  fireman? 

Mr.  Hicks:     $3.65  per  100  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  are  jiaid  100  miles  for  that  94-mile  run? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  the  freight? 

Mr.  Hicks :     The  freight  service. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  the  time  of  making-  the  trip  varies  ? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Oh,  yes,  it  varies. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  time  is  taken  in  passenger  service,  or 
have  you  ever  fired  in  passenger  service  there? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  time  is  taken  to  make  the  trip? 

Mr.  Hicks:     From  Ti'inidad  to  Denver? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Hicks  :  Eight  liouvs  and  twenty-five  minutes,  I  believe, 
is  the  running  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  what  is  ))ai(l  in  passenger  service  to  the 
fireman? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Eight  dollars  and  a  dime,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean:     To  the  fireman,  for  a  single  trip? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Sir? 

Mr.  Sheean :  Oh,  I  beg  pardon ;  I  did  not  quite  understand 
you.  I  meant  a  trip  from  Trinidad  to  Pueblo,  if  that  is  made 
in  passenger  service. 

Mr.  Hicks :     I  never  made  a  trij^  that  way. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  you  have  had  the  rim  from  Trinidad  to 
Denver  ? 

Mr.  Hicks:     Yes,  I  catch  it  occasionally. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  eight  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes 
it  pays  the  fireman  how  much? 

Mr.  Hicks :     Eight  dollars  and  a  dime,  T  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  the  same  power  used  in  that,  that  is  used 
on  this  district  which  you  have  described  there? 
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Mr.  Hicks:     No,  it  is  not  the  same  power. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Heavier  or  lighter? 

Mr.  Hicks:  Oh,  it  is  much  heavier.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  weight  of  the  engine  is ;  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  it  what- 
ever.   I  don't  catcli  tliose  trijjs  only  about  once  a  month. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  think  that  is  alL 

RE-DIEECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  far  is  it  from  Trinidad  to  Denver! 

Mr.  Hicks:  Two  Imndred  and  seventeen  miles. 
Mr.  Carter :     "What  is  the  rate  jier  mile,  or  per  day.  of  one 
hundred  miles"? 

Mr.  Hicks:  On  that  class  of  engine? 

Mr.  Carter:     Yes. 

Mr.  Hicks :  $3.75,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  a  large  engine,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hicks:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Cylinders  24  inches  and  over  in  diameter? 

Mr.  Hicks:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman :     We  will  take  a  recess  until  2 :30. 

("V^Hiereupon,  at  12 :30  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  recess  was  taken  until 
2:30  o'clock  P.  M.) 

Aktek  Recess. 

Mr.  Carter:     Had  we  finished  with  the  witness? 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes. 

The  Chairman :     Yes,  I  think  so. 

E.  O.  LIVESAY  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:     State  your  name  and  place  of  residence? 

Mr.  Livesay :     E.  O.  Livesaj' ;  Denison,  Texas. 

Mr.  Carter:     By  what  road  are  you  employed? 

Mr.  liivesay :     Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf. 

Mr.  Carter:     In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Locomotive  fireman. 

Mr.  Carter:     "^lien  were  you  employed  there? 
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Mr.  Livesay  :     B\'bruaiy,  1912. 

Mr.  Carter:     Not  quite  three  years  seniority  as  a  fireman! 

Mr.  Livesay:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  larger  engines  in- 
troduced there,  since  you  have  been  there! 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Describe  them. 

Mr.  Livesay:  We  had  a  200  class  engine  that  weighed 
147,850  on  drivers  when  I  went  there.  We  have  a  Mallet  now 
that  weighs  255,000  pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Carter :     Are  you  firing  a  Mallet ! 

Mr.  Livesay :     Most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  these  larger  engines  pull  any  more  ton- 
nage! 

Mr.  Livesay  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Can  you  tell  me  about  how  nuich,  what  the 
percentage  is,  or  something  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Livesay :  AVell,  the  small  engine  pulled  1,000  or  1,050 
tons,  when  I  first  went  there,  and  the  big  engines,  the  Mallets, 
are  pulling  2,750  tons  now. 

Mr.  Carter:     About  two  and  a  lialt  to  one! 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Does  that  represent  alxnit  the  way  it  aft'ects 
flic  firemen! 

Mr.  Livesay  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter  :  That  is,  one  fireman  is  pulling  about  as  many 
tons  of  traffic  for  that  railroad  as  two  and  a  half  used  to ! 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Would  you  call  that  increased  production 
efficiency  ! 

Mr.  Livesay:     How  was  that  question! 

Mr.  Carter :  I  ask  you  if  you  would  call  that  increased  pro- 
duction efficiency? 

Mr.  Livesay:  1  don't  understand,  lirother  Carter.  There 
is  too  much  of  that  in  there. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  will  explain  it  and  say  that  the  firemen  are 
producing  more  now  than  thej-  formerly  did! 

Mr.  Livesaj^ :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  many  firemen  ai'e  there  now  older  than 
vou  there? 
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Mr.  Livesay:  Well,  there  are  about — I  don't  know  ex- 
actly what  number  I  am  on  the  seniority  list,  but  there  are  only 
four;  three  have  been  discharged  and  one  died  since  I  went 
there.    That  is  all  the  difference  there  is. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  how  many  engineers  were  set 
back? 

Mr.  Livesay:  They  were  all  promoted  about  the  time  I 
went  to  the  M.  O.  &  G.  three  years  ago,  that  have  been  promoted, 
and  they  have  set  back  probably  about  ten  or  twelve  every  year. 

Mr.  Carter:  Wasn't  there  some  new  track  built  there  that 
took  up  these  surplus  men? 

Mr.  Livesay:  Yes,  sir,  there  is  a  136  mile  division  built 
north  there  to  Muskogee  and  opened  January  1st,  I  believe,  1913. 

Mv.  Carter:  That  provided  for  sixteen  or  twenty  engineers 
and  firemen! 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  nnich  coal  do  you  burn,  anyhow,  with  this 
big  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Livesay:  About  fourteen  or  fifteen  tons  with  the  Mal- 
lets. 

]\Ir.  Carter:     About  how  much  of  that  rolls  forward? 

]\Ir.  Ijivesay :  About  four  tons,  I  would  say,  something  like 
that. 

Mr.  Carter:  Anything  in  addition  to  that  would  have  to  be 
shoveled  down? 

Mr.  Livesay:  Yes,  sir,  would  have  to  be  dug  down  or  shov- 
eled down. 

Mr.  Carter:     I  suppose  the  engineer  assists  you } 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir,  he  has  to. 

Mr.  Carter:  As  long  as  the  engineers  are  willing  to  do  the 
work,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  company  hiring  any- 
body else,  would  there? 

Mr.  Livesay:     I  should  tliink  there  should  be. 

Mr.  Carter:  It  is  a  common  thing  that  the  engineer  will 
help  you,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Doesn't  this  ])rove  that,  while  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  engineer  to  do  anything  else  but  to  run  the  engine, 
when  occasion  demands,  tlic  ('iii])loyes  always  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  company  ? 
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Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Carter:     Are  you  tied  up  much  between  terminals? 

Mr.  Livesay:     A  great  deal. 

Mr.  Carter:     Describe  when  and  how? 

Mr.  Livesay:  It  is  generally  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
hours  when  we  get  over.  In  the  winter  time,  especially,  we  are 
tied  up  before  we  get  over. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  you  had  just  a  little  bit  less  tonnage,  don't 
you  think  you  could  get  over  without  being  tied  up? 

Mr.  Livesay:  I  believe  we  could.  When  we  did  have  less 
tonnage  we  made  a  little  bit  better  time. 

Mr.  Carter:  If,  by  adding  tonnage  until  it  is  necessary  to 
tie  a  train  up,  men  are  required  to  be  tied  up,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  they  should  be  paid  continuous  time? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  will  say,  however,  that  is  not  in  our  request — 
yes,  it  is  in  our  request.  (Addi'essiug  the  witness.)  That  is  not 
the  practice  today,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Livesay:     No,  sir. 

Ml'.  Carter:     You  are  asking  tliat? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Will  you  state  wliy  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Why — 

Mr.  Carter:  Why  do  you  believe  men  should  be  paid  con- 
tinuous time  when  they  are  tied  upl 

Mr.  Livesay:  Well,  I  think  if  it  is  worth  enough  to  the 
company  to  haul  this  extra  tonnage  and  we  cannot  get  over  the 
road  with  this — I  think  they  can  afford  to  pay  us,  if  we  do  take 
it  as  far  as  we  can,  and  are  burdened  with  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  you  think  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  profits  on  tli(>  tiain  tliat  men  are  tied  up  on  account  of 
this  increased  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  tliat  this  increased  tonnage 
would  provide  amjjle  additional  revenue  with  which  to  pay  engi- 
neers and  firemen  for  their  continuous  service  while  tied  up  ? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  that  two  firemen  should  be 
employed  on  these  engines  where  you  are  working  now  ? 

Mr.  Livesay :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  find  that  there  has  been  any  increase 
on  the  smaller  engines  that  have  been  left  there? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tell  me  how  nnieh  more  tonnage  the  .smaller 
engines  are  pulling  than  when  you  went  there? 

Mr.  Livesay:  "When  I  went  there  the  200  class  small  en- 
gines were  ])ulling  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  and  fifty  tons,  now 
they  are  jjulling  fifteen  hundred  and  sixteen  hundred  tons. 

Mr.  Carter:     Are  they  ever  tied  up  on  the  smaller  engines? 

Mr.  Livesay :  Well,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  just  about  the  same. 
One  has  got  about  as  hard  a  job  to  get  over  with  his  tonnage  as 
the  other  one  has. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  a  fact  that  any  engine  is  liable  to  be  tied 
up,  whether  big  or  small,  if  it  is  overloaded? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  "\^Tien  you  make  a  trip  on  a  Mallet  and  you 
reach  your  terminal,  are  you  automatically  released,  or  are  you 
required  to  take  another  engine  and  do  some  more  work! 

^Iv.  Livesay:  Well,  when  we  get  into  Denison,  we  are  not 
automatically  released.  If  we  have  a  Eed  Ball  train  we  cut  the 
Mallet  off  and  ruu  it  on  the  pit  and  get  a  small  engine  out  and 
get  it  ready,  look  it  over  as  though  we  were  going  to  make  an- 
other hundred  mile  di^•ision  on  it,  and  take  it  and  switch  out  that 
train  and  deliver  your  stuff  to  the  T.  P.,  and  what  you  have  got 
to  go  to  the  other  road  there  in  Denison. 

Mr.  Carter:  Why  do  you  do  that;  is  it  your  work  to  do 
switching  work  in  addition  to  road  work  ? 

Mr.  Livesay:  Well,  when  we  get  in  there  after  5  o'clock 
the  switch  engine  is  ])robably  tied  up,  and  they  want  to  get  this 
stuff  to  the  T.  P.  by  12  o'clock,  and  we  have  to  do  it.  The  reason 
we  have  to  get  the  other  engine  ready  is  because  the  T.  P.  won't 
let  the  heavy  engine  on  their  small  steel. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  engine  is  too  big  to  run  over  on  the  T.  P. 
track? 

Mr.  Livesay :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  you  had  been  automatically  released,  how- 
ever, when  you  got  through  with  your  road  trip,  they  would  be 
required  to  have  a  switch  (Migiue  or  someone  else  do  that,  would 
they  not  ? 

j\h-.  Livcsav:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  you  should  have  automatic 
release  there? 

Mr.  Livesay :  It  looks  like,  if  a  man  has  worked  to  get  ia 
home,  he  ought  to  be  released. 

Mr.  Carter:  Particularly  when  he  burns  as  much  coal  as 
you  have? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Do  you  know  anything  about  work  trains  ? 

Mr.  Livesay :     Yes,  sir,  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  do  you  know  about  them? 

Mr.  Livesay:  I  know  it  is  a  very  disagreeable  job,  from 
my  way  of  looking  at  it,  and  very  poor  pay.  A  man  away 
from  home,  for  $2.65,  and  spending  about  $1.50, 1  don't  consider 
that  much  of  a  job. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  it  should  be  the  same  rate  in 
work  train  service  as  in  freight  train  service? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  anything  about  local  or  way 
freight  service? 

Mr.  Livesay :  Yes,  sir,  I  had  quite  a  little  bit  of  experience 
with  locals  since  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  like  them! 

Mr.  Livesay :     Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Carter:     Explain  why. 

Mr.  Livesay :  Well,  because  whenever  you  drive  by  a  sta- 
tion there  is  one  man  there  who  cuts  you  off  to  do  all  the  station 
switching,  and  you  are  looking  for  sigTials  and  working  water, 
and  by  the  time  you  get  that  done  they  are  ready  to  go  again, 
and  you  are  down  trying  to  build  up  your  fire  until  you  get  to 
another  station,  and  it  is  that  way  all  over  the  road.  Switching, 
with  a  fire,  is  harder  to  keep  it  up  than  to  go  ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  often  see  through  freight  crews  run 
by  you? 

Mr.  Livesay:  Yes,  sir.  It  does  not  affect  us,  brother 
Carter,  on  the  south  end.  Our  local  works  first  in  first  out,  but 
in  the  middle  division  it  is  in  a  pool,  and  they  run  around  us  on 
the  middle  division. 

Mr.  Carter:  When  a  local  train  is  out  on  the  road  is  it  a 
fact  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  through  freight 
trains  to  pass  them  and  go  in  ahead  of  them? 
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Mr.  Livesay:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  "While  tLipy  are  doing  this  work,  the  through 
freight  is  going  on? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Getting  their  pay  for  the  same  trip ? 

Mr.  Livesay:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  ever  work  miles,  do  you  ever  get  paid 
miles  down  there? 

Mr.  Livesay :     No,  sir ;  it  is  practically  all  hours. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  have  not  been  there  long  enough  to  have 
had  experience  with  miles,  have  you? 

Mr.  Livesay :     Xo,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  know  anything  about  being  held  away 
from  home  terminal? 

Mr.  Livesay:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Explain  it. 

Mr.  Livesay :  We  are  held  away  from  home  terminal,  but 
we  are  paid  for  it.  After  we  are  away  24  hours  we  receive  a 
day's  pay  in  whatever  class  of  service  we  are  engaged  in  out 
of  there. 

Mr.  Carter:  If. you  were  on  this  Mallet  and  were  held  away 
from  home  terminal  24  hours,  they  would  give  you  the  Mallet 
pay,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Livesay :  Yes,  sir ;  if  I  worked  out  on  the  Mallet,  and 
if  I  worked  out  on  the  small  engine  I  would  receive  small  engine 
pay. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  pay  for  being  held  away  from  home  on 
that  road  is  not  for  the  last  engine  worked  on,  but  the  next  one? 

Mr.  Livesay :  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  the  one  you  get  out  on,  that  is 
the  one  you  have  to  ordinarily  turn  in. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  would  not  make  much  difference  ordi- 
narily, would  it? 

Mr.  Livesay:    No,  sir,  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  catch  them  in  and  out? 

Mr.  Livesay:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Why  do  you  believe  you  should  have  pay  for 
this  held  away  from  home  business? 

Mr.  Livesay:  A  man  held  away  from  home  24  hours  has 
lost  the  time,  and  ordinarily,  I  think  if  I  am  not  badly  mistaken, 
the  railroad  pays  machinists  and  boiler  makers  or  anybody  else's 
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expenses  tbey  send  out  to  do  road  work  away  from  home;  and 
in  fact  I  almost  know  a  farmer  would  pay  a  man  if  he  sent  him 
to  town  with  a  load  of  live  stock,  his  expenses,  if  he  keeps  him 
away  an  extra  day.  And  I  do  not  see  why,  if  the  business  is  so 
that  they  want  to  hold  us  24  hours  for  another  train,  why  they 
should  not  pay  us. 

Mr.  Carter:  It  is  not  all  railroads  that  pay  their  black- 
smiths' and  boiler  makers'  expenses  away  from  home? 

Mr.  Livesay:     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Carter :     Your  railroad  does  ? 

Mr.  Livesay:  They  jDay  their  expenses  when  they  send 
them  out  on  the  road.  That  is  my  understanding.  I  have  not 
read  their  contracts.    ■ 

Mr.  Carter:  I  think  you  will  find  some  do  and  some  do 
not.    What  about  your  wages? 

Mr.  Livesay :  Well,  my  wages  vary  up  and  down.  Do  you 
want  an  average  of  them? 

Mr.  Carter :  Just  anything,  to  hurry  up  matters ;  just  tell 
me  about  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Livesay:    From  about  $70  to  $75. 

Mr.  Carter:    Are  you  in  the  pool  now? 

Mr.  Livesay:     No,  I  am  on  the  extra  board  right  now. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  make  that  much  on 
the  extra  board? 

Mr.  Livesay :  No,  sir.  The  biggest  part  of  this  money  and 
the  biggest  money  was  made  on  turn,  last  spring.  I  am  averag- 
ing the  year  I  was  on  regular  turn. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is,  running  it  back  to  last  year? 
Mr.  Livesay :     To  the  first  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Sheean:     That  is,  1914? 
Mr.  Livesay:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :    And  the  average  is  between  $70  and  $75  ? 
Mr.  Livesay:    Yes,  sir,  about  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Some  months  higher  and  some  months  lower? 
Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  that  year,  how  many  times,  do  you  happen 
to  know,  you  have  laid  off? 
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Mr.  Livesay :    About  three  or  four  times. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  about  how  many  days  all  told? 

Mr.  Livesay:  I  think  I  lost  about  four  days  once,  in  Feb- 
ruarj',  and  T  do  not  think  I  have  averaged,  all  told,  twelve  days. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  this  work  at  Denison,  that  you  speak  of, 
coming  in  on  the  Mallet  and  then  assembling  cars  with  a  lighter 
engine  for  a  return  trip,  was  it,  or  going  over  to  some  other  roadt 
I  did  not  quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Livesay:  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  when  you  get  in  with  a 
Mallet,  just  to  make  you  understand  it,  the  T.  &  P.  won't  let 
you  go  over  their  track  with  this  big  engine;  the  rails  are  too 
small.  Therefore,  you  must  cut  your  big  engine  off  and  put  it 
on  the  dump  and  be  relieved  by  a  hostler  from  it  and  take  a  200 
class  engine  and  lug  it  around  and  get  it  ready,  just  as  if  you 
were  to  make  another  trip.  Of  course,  you  may  not  work  it  over 
thirty  minutes,  and  I  have  worked  them  two  hours,  switching 
this  train,  breaking  it  up  and  switching  out  what  goes  to  the 
T.  &  P.,  the  Katy  and  the  Frisco,  and  making  our  deliveries. 
That  is  after  five  o'clock,  understand. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  how  are  you  paid  there  under  their  sched- 
ule, for  that  work  in  addition  to  the  road  work? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Just  hours,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  the  schedule  carries  a  provision  for 
doing  that  work  in  addition  to  the  work  you  do  on  the  road, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Livesay :     No,  sir,  I  don 't  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No  special  provision  as  to  this  particular 
point? 

Mr.  Livesay:    Not  yet,  none  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  what  you  are  paid  there,  is  for  the  actual 
time  on  an  hourly  basis,  that  you  put  in  in  this  work  with  a 
lighter  engine? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir,  hourly  basis. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So,  in  turning  in  your  time,  you  have  the  road 
trip  with  the  Mallet  engine,  then,  plus  whatever  time  you  put. 
in  at  the  end  of  the  trip  in  doing  this  other  work? 

Mr.  Livesay:  No,  sir,  we  get  Mallet  pay,  the  highest  class 
service,  for  the  whole  hours,  the  whole  trip. 

Mr.  Sheean:     So  that  while  in  fact  you  are  using  a  200 
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engine  in  doing  this  work  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  they  pay  you 
the  full  Mallet  rates? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

What  are  those  rates? 
Forty  cents  an  hour. 
Forty  cents  an  hour  to  the  fireman? 
Yes,  sir. 
How  many  Mallet  engines  on  this  division 


Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  Livesay: 

Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  Livesay: 

Mr.  Sheehan: 
you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Livesay: 

Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  Livesay: 
last  Christmas,  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Sheean:     1913? 

Mr.  Livesay:    Yes,  sir,  or  1912 — no,  1913,  December  25th. 

Mr.  Sheean:    I  was  just  wondering  whether  it  was  a  year 
from  now  or  two  years  back.    One  year  ago  from  now? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Two  years  ago. 
Two  years  ago? 
Yes,  sir,  we  received  them  two  years  ago; 


"We  have  five  altogether. 
When  were  they  put  in  there  ? 
We  received  them  for  a  Christmas  present 


December,  1912? 
Yes,  sir. 
You  had  been  at  work  there  only  a  short  time 


Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  Livesay 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  Livesay: 

Mr.  Sheean: 
before  that? 

Mr.  Livesay :     Let 's  see,  1912 ;  1913  I  guess  it  was  when  they 
came  there;  1913  when  we  got  them. 

Mr.  Sheean :     You  went  to  work  for  them  when,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1912,  did  you  say  it  was? 

Mr.  Livesay :     No,  February,  1912. 
February,  1912? 
Yes,  sir. 
Was  it  the  first  Christmas  after  you  went  to 


Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Livesay: 
Mr.  Sheean: 

work  there? 

Mr.  Livesay: 
Mr.  Sheean: 

let  was  installed  ? 
Mr.  Livesay: 
Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Livesay: 


Yes,  sir. 

So  that  it  is  almost  two  years  since  the  Mai- 
Yes,  sir. 

And  the  five  were  put  in  at  the  one  time! 
Well,  they  were  brought  there  at  the  same 
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time ;  as  fast  as  they  could  break  them  in  and  get  them  in  work- 
ing order,  they  put  them  out. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  many  other  engines  are  there  there  now 
of  this  other  type,  that  are  being  used  ? 

Mr.  Livesay:  Well,  I  can  read  them  off  and  see.  I  can 
tell  you  that  they  run  in  odds  from  201  up  to  239.  Now,  the  odd 
numbers ;  leave  the  even  ones  out,  and  you  have  got  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Those  are  in  use  on  that  same  division  there? 

Mr.  Livesay :     No,  sir,  they  are  all  over  the  system. 

Mr.  Sheean:     All  over  the  system? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  seniority  rights  over  what  terri- 
tory? 

Mr.  Livesay:  The  system,  from  Denison  to  Joplin,  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  seniority  rights  run  for  the  entire  sys- 
tem, do  they? 

Mr.  Livesay :    Yes,  sir,  the  entire  system. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  run  you  are  on  is  about  how  long? 
TVTicre  are  you  running  from,  Denison  to  what  point? 

Mr.  Livesay:     To  Allen,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Sheean:    "UHiat  is  the  distance  there? 

Mr.  Livesay :     95.6  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  been  running  on  that  all  the  time 
since  you  went  to  work  there? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Has  there  been  any  change  at  all  in  any  of  the 
grades  or  curves  of  the  road  at  the  time  that  they  made  the 
change  in  the  rating  of  these  200  class  engines? 

Mr.  Livesay:    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheoan:  The  tonnage  rating  of  a  thousand  to  ten 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  was  in  what  direction? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Both  directions. 

Mr.  Sheean:    In  both  directions? 

Mr.  Livesay:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  was  the  change  in  tonnage  rating  in- 
creased to  fifteen  hundred? 

Mr.  Livesay:  I  went  there  in  February,  and  along  in  April 
they  raised  it  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty;  and  then  in  1913,  they 
raised  it  in  the  early  spring  to  fourteen  hundred  tons ;  and  here 
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about  three  or  four  montlis  ago  they  pulled  them  up  to  fifteen 
hundred  or  sixteen  hundred  tons.  Some  of  the  engines,  you  un- 
derstand, are  a  little  bit  heavier  than  the  others.  The  sixteen 
hundred  tons  is  on  the  heaviest  engines,  of  about  255,000  pounds 
on  drivers. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Are  these  new  engines  or  the  same  engines 
that  were  there  before? 

Mr.  Livesay:  They  are  the  same  engines  that  were  there 
when  I  went  there,  the  same  200  class ;  and  they  have  put  from 
the  21  up  to  the  39  since  I  went  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  from  the  21  up  to  the  39  they  are  a  lit- 
tle heavier  on  the  drivers. 

Mr.  Livesay:  No,  sir,  the  first  engine  they  got  was  the 
heaviest  engine,  the  old  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  work  train  service  is  always  bulletined, 
isn't  it,  and  the  men  permitted  to  select  it? 

Mr.  Livesay :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  men  who  do  take  worktrain  service 
always  make  the  selection  in  accordance  with  their  seniority ;  if 
the  older  man  don't  want  it,  the  younger  men  have  to  take  it? 

Mr.  Livesay:  Yes,  sir,  the  younger  men  always  take  it. 
They  cannot  hold  anything  else. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  has  been  considerable  work  train  serv- 
ice on  this  road,  has  there,  since  you  have  been  there? 

Mr.  Livesay:     No,  sir,  not  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  part  of  the  system  the  locals  are  regu- 
larly assigned  and  don't  run  in  the  pool,  as  I  understand  you? 

Mr.  Livesay:  That  is  on  our  division,  the  south  end.  In 
the  middle  division  there  is  a  pool. 

Mr.  Sheean :  On  what  part  of  the  division  is  it  that  they 
run  in  the  pool  with  the  other  freight? 

Mr.  Livesay :  From  Muskogee  to  Allen,  known  as  the  Mid- 
dle Division. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Wliat  is  the  length  of  that  division? 

Mr.  Livesay :    106  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  many  local  trains  are  there  in  the  pool, 
or  do  they  have  a  regular  train? 

Mr.  Livesay :     No,  sir,  they  work  first  in  first  out. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  is  the  traffic  there  such  that  they  do  have 
a  local  train  run  every  day? 
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Mr.  Livesay :     Yes,  sir ;  one  each  way  every  day. 

Mr.  Slieean:     One  each  way  every  day? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  has  always  been  run  in  the  pool  on  that 
division,  has  it? 

Mr.  Livesay:    No,  sir,  not  always. 

Mr.  Sheean:    When  was  it  changed? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Some  time  this  summer,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  know  whether  or  not,  ever  since  it 
was  changed,  there  has  been  a  regular  local  train  running  every 
day  there? 

Mr.  Livesay:  Well,  there  is  supposed  to  be.  It  is  sched- 
uled and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  it  does. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Are  these  small  engines,  any  of  them, 
equipped  with  the  automatic  coal  pusher? 

Mr.  Livesay:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     They  have  sloping  tanks,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Livesay:  It  slopes  from  the  back.  It  does  not  assist 
you  any.    It  is  back  so  far  it  does  not  assist  you  any. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Sloping  how  far  down  on  the  tank? 

Mr.  Livesay:  Well,  I  think  it  is  back  from  where  your 
coal  gates  are — it  is  about  six  feet  six  inches,  or  probably  seven 
feet,  the  tank  gradually  slopes  up  that  way,  not  enough  to  shake 
down  any  coal  (illustrating). 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  are  not  able  to  give  any  particular  dates 
as  to  the  length  of  time  on  the  run,  comparing  the  time  when 
you  had  the  smaller  engine  with  the  time  when  you  have  the 
larger  engine,  comparing  one  period  with  another  period? 

Mr.  Livesay:    AVhen  we  had  the  small  engine? 

Mr.  Sheean:    Yes. 

Mr.  Livesay:    You  mean  before  the  Mallets  came? 

Mr.  Sheean:    Yes. 

Llr.  Livesay:  Well,  the  track  condition  then  was  so  bad 
that  we  never  could  get  over  the  road  then  at  all,  before  the  big 
engines  came,  therefore,  you  could  hardly  make  a  comparison. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  fact  is,  then,  that  track  conditions  were 
changed  materially  about  the  time  the  Mallets  were  put  on? 

]\Ir.  Livesay:  Well,  yes.  The  weather  dried  up — it  is  a 
new  road,  you  understand,  and  it  got  to  be  a  little  bit  better. 

Mr.  Sheean:    When  did  they  first  build  this  road? 
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Mr.  Livesay:  I  don't  know  what  year  they  started  to 
build  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:    But  it  had  not  got  settled  down  to  an  old 
established  roadbed  until  after  you  went  to  work  there? 
Mr.  Livesay:     It  is  not  an  old  roadbed  yet. 
Mr.  Sheean:    Up  to  the  time  the  Mallets  were  put  on,  the 
time  in  going  over  the  road  was  even  worse  than  since  that  time? 
Mr.  Livesay:     Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  was  any  worse. 
Mr.  Sheean :     I  understood  you  to  say  you  could  not  make 
any  comparison,  before  the  time  the  Mallets  came  on,  because 
the  track  conditions  were  such  that  you  never  got  over  the  road, 
or  something  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Li\'esay:  Well,  the  track  was  worse  then  than  it  is 
now. 

Mr.  Sheean:     There  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  and 
settling  down  but  this  is  still,  as  you  say,  a  new  roadf 
Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  operation  of  the  Mallets  is  not  an 
exclusive  operation  on  your  division,  they  have  some  light  en- 
gines as  well  as  some  Mallets  in  service  there! 

Mr.  Livesay:  Practically  all  we  have  on  the  south  end  are 
Mallet  ensdnes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  All  the  work  there  is  done  by  these  five  Mal- 
lets? 

Mr.  Livesay :     Except  the  local,  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Sheean :     How  are  traffic  conditions  there,  do  you  suc- 
ceed in  getting  full  tonnage  all  the  time  there? 

Mr.  Livesay:     You  get  it  south,  going  south. 
Mr.  Sheean :     Well,  not  all  the  time,  I  take  it,  on  that  road 
or  any  other  road,  do  you? 

Mr.  Livesay:  Just  about  it.  It  is  very  seldom  that  you 
ever  go  south  without  your  tonnage. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  is  it  coming  back? 
Mr.  Livesay :     Well,  it  is  not  so  bad  coming  back  north. 
Mr.  Sheean:     What  do  they  haul  north,  going  north  on 
your  line? 

Mr.  Livesay:  Well,  it  is  empties.  Coal  is  our  biggest 
traffic  there — empty  cars  coming  back  to  the  mine.  We  handle 
some  lumber. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  The  great  bullc  of  the  traffic  on  this  line  is 
coal? 

Mr.  Livesay:  The  majority  of  it.  We  handle  a  good  deal 
of  lied  Ball,  as  they  call  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  coal  moves  south,  too,  does  it? 

Mr.  Livesay:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:    And  the  Eed  Ball  stuff  is  what,  largely? 

Mr.  Livesay:  Well,  it  is  stuff  that  we  get  from  the  Iron 
Mountain  at  Muskogee  and  from  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Joplin. 
I  don't  know  what  it  is.     Probably  wheat — I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  traffic  originating  on  your  own  line  is 
almost  wholly  coal? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  think  that  is  all. 

EE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:  From  your  observation  do  you  believe  that 
a  bad  traffic  affects  the  tonnage  as  much  as  it  does  the  train 
speed — I  mean  by  that  question,  is  it  a  fact  that  you  can  pull 
as  heavy  tonnage  over  a  bad  track,  if  you  go  slow? 

Mr.  Livesay:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  could  not  run  a  light  engine  over  a  bad 
track  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed,  safely,  could  you? 

Mr.  Livesay :    No,  sir,  not  the  track  we  had. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  the  track  is  good  enough  for  a  Mallet  en- 
gine to  go  over  by  itself,  it  might  be  safe  enough  for  all  the 
tonnage  the  engine  would  haul. 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir,  if  you  take  it  slow. 

Mr.  Carter:  Therefore,  on  tracks  where  Mallets  are  used, 
it  would  be  the  Mallet  rather  than  the  tonnage  that  would  affect 
the  conditions,  is  that  so? 

Mr.  Livesay:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     Call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Jacoby.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  rushing 
things — and  I  have  told  our  witnesses  to  answer  promptly,  and 
I  am  trying  to  ask  questions  more  tlian  promptly — I  understand 
we  are  going  to  adjourn  tomorrow  afternoon,  and  we  have  got 
a  good  many  witnesses,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  through,  if  I  can. 

The  Chairman :    Yes,  we  understand. 
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A.  P.  JACOBY  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:    Will  yon  please  state  your  name? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     A.  P.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  Carter:     By  what  road  are  you  employed? 

Mr.  Jacoby :    Wabash  Railroad. 

Mr.  Carter:     In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     In  freight  service. 

Mr.  Carter:    A\Tien  were  you  employed  there? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     October  8th,  1910. 

Mr.  Carter :  How  many  years  of  seniority  as  a  fireman  wiU 
that  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Four  years  and  two  months  and  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Carter:     On  what  division  are  you  employed? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     On  the  Moberly  division. 

Mr.  Carter : '  That  consists  of  a  number  of  branches  and 
several  pieces  of  main  line? 

Mr.  Jacoby :    Yes,  sir,  859  mile  division. 

Mr.  Carter:     On  what  part  are  you? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  Moberly  to  Kansas  City,  Moberly  to  Luther, 
Moberly  to  Stanbury,  Moberly  to  Moulton,  and  Moberly  to  Han- 
nibal. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  pick  out  any  division  you  like.  Do  you 
know  of  any  larger  engines  being  introduced  in  service  since 
you  have  been  there? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     On  different  districts, yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :    Will  you  explain — describe  it. 

Mr.  Jacoby:  When  I  first  went  to  firing  there  I  had  a  Con- 
solidation engine  weighing  198,600  pounds  on  drivers.  That 
was  only  worked  on  the  Hannibal  division  turn-around,  and  from 
Moberly  to  Brunswick  as  a  turn-around. 

Ml".  Carter:    What  engines  are  in  their  places  now? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Other  engines.  Smaller  engines  from  Mober- 
ly to  Kansas  City.  This  larger  engine  practically  works  on  the 
division  from  Moberly  to  Hannibal  and  return. 

Mr.  Carter:  Was  that  engine,  when  you  went  there,  larger 
than  they  are  using  there  now? 

Mr.  Jacoby:    The  same  engine  as  when  I  went  there. 
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Mr.  Carter:    Has  there  been  any  increase  on  that  engine T 

Mr.  Jacoby:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     About  how  much? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  From  1,050  tons,  from  Moberly  to  Hannibal, 
to  1,150  tons  now. 

Mr.  Carter:     Name  another  division. 

Mr.  Jacoby:  From  Moberly  to  Kansas  City  the  tonnage 
has  increased  on  part  of  this  track  from  1,850  to  3,330. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  did  they  get  that  much  of  an  increase! 

Mr.  Jacoby :  By  putting  larger  engines  on  than  they  used 
to  put  on. 

Mr.  Carter :     Now,  explain  another  division. 

Mr.  Jacoby :  From  Moberly  to  Moulton,  when  I  first  went 
to  firing  there,  they  had  small  engines  up  there.  Now  they  have 
Consolidation  engines  which  weigh  154,500  pounds  on  drivers. 
The  small  engine  handled  something  over  1,000  tons.  The  pres- 
ent engines  on  this  district  handle  1,750  tons. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  increased 
tonnage  on  the  seniority  and  promotion  and  employment  of  fire- 
men? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Well,  it  has  caused  several  engineers  to  be 
put  back  to  firing,  and  it  has  caused  us  to  lose  47  men  off  the 
list,  altogether,  the  firemen's  list. 

Mr.  Carter :  How  many  firemen  are  there  on  the  list  now 
older  than  you  are? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     137  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Carter:     At  this  rate — 

Mr.  Jacoby :    Wait  a  minute.    I  would  like  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Carter :     Explain  it. 

Mr.  Jacoby:  There  are  28  demoted  engineers  that  are  on 
the  engineers'  seniority  list,  and  they  are  back,  firing. 

Mr.  Carter :     They  are  included  in  this  number  ? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     137  men. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  judging  from  your  past  experience  and 
your  observation,  when  do  you  think  you  will  get  to  running  an 
engine  on  the  Moberly  division? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Well,  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say — some- 
thing probably  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  you  got  within  130  of  promotion  in  four 
years,  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  mathematical  calculation.    Let 
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me  ask  you,  suppose  they  bring  in  the  Mallets,  where  would 
you  go?  ^ 

Mr.  Jacoby:     I  would  go  off  the  board. 

Mr.  Carter:  If,  by  the  increase  in  tonnage  of  trains,  fire- 
men have  been  set  back  in  their  employment,  have  had  their 
promotion  generally  lessened,  do  you  believe  generally  that  they 
should  be  compensated  by  higher  rates  of  pay? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Carter:  Where  the  increased  tonnage  has  reduced  the 
speed  of  trains  to  less  than  ten  miles  per  hour,  so  that  firemen 
are  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  instead  of  a  mileage  basis,  is  the 
effect  not  an  actual  decrease  in  wages? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  a  fact  you  are  slower  now  in  getting 
over  the  road  than  you  used  to  be? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  When  you  are  working  on  an  hourly  basis, 
you  have  no  opportunity  to  earn  higher  wages? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir? 

Mr.  Carter:  For  instance,  if  your  rate  is  35  cents  an  hour 
for  ten  hours  or  less  and  you  formerly  got  over  the  road  in  less 
than  ten  hours,  your  rate  was  really  higher  than  35  cents  an 
hour,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  But  now  tliat  you  always  work  on  hours,  it 
cannot  be  higher,  can  it? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir? 

Mr.  Carter:  Therefore,  as  I  understand  it,  the  change  from 
the  mileage  basis  to  the  hourly  basis  is  an  actual  reduction  in 
wages  of  firemen,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  there  any  way  to  compensate  for  that  ex- 
cept by  making  a  much  higher  rate  for  the  hourly  rate? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     I  don't  quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  there  any  way  to  compensate  the  firemen 
for  this  loss  caused  by  decrease  in  the  speed  of  the  trains  other 
than  an  increased  rate  per  hour? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir? 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  tell  me  about  the  drag  freight  between 
Kansas  City  and  Brunswick.    How  far  did  you  say  that  is? 
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Mr.  Jacohy:    90  miles. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  long  are  you  going  that  90  miles? 
*lr.  Jacoby:  Quite  often  we  tie  up  in  the  90  miles.  That 
would  bo  15  hours  and  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Carter:    You  tie  up  quite  often? 

Mr.  Jacoby:    Yes,  sir.    ' 

;Mr.  Carter:     Why  do  you  tie  up? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Because  we  have  got  such  a  heavy  train  we 
have  to  run  for  water  and  it  takes  quite  a  time  to  do  this 
doubling  over  the  road. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  do  not  get  pay  for  the  time  you  are  tied 
up,  do  you? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir? 

Mr.  Carter:  Under  our  present  arrangement  with  the  rail- 
road companies,  we  have  not  requested  or  have  not  succeeded 
in  securing  pay  for  continuous  time? 

Mr.  Jacoby:    No,  sir? 

Mr.  Carter:     While  tied  up? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir? 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  much  coal  do  you  shovel  going 
these  90  miles  between  Kansas  City  and  Brimswick? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Something  over  20  tons  of  coal. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  guess  it  sometimes  falls  a  good  deal  less 
than  that. 

Mr.  Jacoby :  Sometimes  it  will  probably  fall  l)olow.  if  you 
have  got  a  good  steaming  engine. 

Mr.  Cai-ter:     And  lighter  train? 

INIr.  Jacoby :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  would  be  the  average,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Well,  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  tell  what 
the  average  would  be. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  have  burned  as  high  as  20  tons,  you  say? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  generally  burn  less  than  15? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Well,  we  might,  with  a  Eed  Ball  run  or  a 
stock  train  or  something. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  didn't  say  that.  Do  you  generally  burn  less 
than  15  tons,  taking  all  trains  together? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Is  the  heat  of  the  firebox  verv  intense? 
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Mr.  Jacoby :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Well,  now,  how  intense  is  it? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  Just  enough  so  it  will  burn  your  overaH^^and 
pads  you  have  over  your  overalls,  it  will  burn  them  up  and  burn 
blisters  on  your  hands. 

Mr.  Carter:     WTiat  do  you  mean  by  pads  on  your  overalls? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  These  are  double  pads  of  canvas  which  the 
men  use  to  keep  the  heat  from  their  limbs. 

Mr.  Carter :     Does  not  this  burn  your  hands? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  do  you  use  to  protect  your  hands? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  I  use  leather  gloves  and  burn  out  a  pair  about 
every  month. 

Mr.  Carter :     The  gloves  burn  up '? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Get  stiff  and  break? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Get  stiff  and  break  up. 

Mr.  Carter :  These  engines  that  are  burning  so  much  coal, 
have  you  noticed  the  fact  that  as  the  engine  gets  older  it  burns 
more  coal? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     It  always  does. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  much  wages  ai'e  you  earning  on 
this  ninety  miles?  It  only  being  ninety  miles,  you  ought  to  earn 
lots  of  money,  if  you  get  one  hundred  miles  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  That  is  only  part  of  the  run.  You  said  be- 
tween Brunswick  and  Kansas  City.  We  run  between  Moberly 
and  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Carter :  Well,  tell  us  how  much  you  make  ou  all  these 
divisions  ? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  The  trip  from  Kansas  City  to  Moberly  would 
be  $4.25  on  the  engines  we  have  there  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  much  would  you  make  in  a  month  on 
the  average? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  Well,  I  averaged  this  year  something  over  $G9 
a  month. 

Mr.  Carter :  Are  you  one  of  these  men  who  lay  off  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  I  cannot,  very  well. 

Mr.  Carter:  When  you  lay  off  is  it  because  you  have  to 
lay  off  for  rest? 
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Mr.  Jacoby:  Yes,  and  I  laid  off  twice  this  year  for  reasons 
of  my  own ;  I  just  laid  oiY  because  I  bad  to. 

01r.  Carter :    But  is  it  a  fact  that  you  or  any  fireman  often 
has  to  lay  off  for  rest? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir,  I  have  to. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  burn  as  much  coal  on  other  divisions 
as  you  do  between  Brunswick  and  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Well,  we  burn  more  coal  between  Moberly 
and  Hannibal. 

Mr.  Carter:     Does  the  engineer  help  you? 

Mr.  Jacoby:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     He  helps  you  shovel  down  the  coal? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Yes,  sir,  and  has  helped  me  fire  the  engine. 

Mr.  Carter:     Helped  you  fire  the  engine? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  think  it  is  beyond  your  capacity  to  fire 
this  locomotive,  do  you? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  It  is  on  this  Hannibal  job,  in  the  hot  weather, 
and  climbing  those  hills.  My  engineers,  last  summer,  helped  me 
put  in  every  other  fire,  at  times,  over  there,  when  it  was  real 
hot. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  there  any  use  of  the  company  hiring  an- 
other fireman  to  do  this  work,  if  they  can  make  the  engineer 
look  out  for  the  safety  of  the  train  and  help  you  do  the  firing? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     No,  they  would  not ;  I  suppose  not. 

Mr.  Carter :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  through  the  kindness 
and  friendship  of  the  engineer  that  you  are  able  to  get  the  en- 
gine over  the  road? 

Mr.  Jacob}'^ :     Yes,  sir,  we  usually  do. 

Mr.  Carter :     That  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Jacoby,  one  of  the  questions  asked  by 
Mr.  Carter  had,  as  a  part  of  the  question,  "Now,  did  you  always 
work  on  hours?"  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
your  pay  is  always  on  hours  on  the  runs  that  you  have  down 
there? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Not  on  all  the  runs,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  through  any  month  that  you  have 
worked  there,  that  the  hours  on  duty  exceed  the  miles  run 
through  the  month? 
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Mr.  Jacoby:  1  never  linnretl  that  up  to  see  whether  thoy 
would  run  that  way  all  throujih  the  niontli  or  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  kept  any  tabulation  at  all  as  to  the 
hours  on  duty  and  the  miles  run,  l)efore  tliese  larsj,e  engines 
were  installed? 

Mr.  Jacohy :     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  To  com))are  with  tlie  hours  and  miles  since 
you  had  the  larg-er  engines'? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  can  you  state  about  what  proportion  of 
the  time  on  the  runs  on  the  Wabash  you  are  ])aid  on  a  mileage 
basis  and  what  proportion  on  an  hourly  hasis"? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Well,  T  eoiild  not  tell  you  exactly  what  ])ortion 
it  would  be. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  have  you  given  any  thought  at  all  to  a 
separation  from  the  time  that  you  are  paid  on  an  hourly  basis 
and  the  time  that  you  are  ]iaid  on  a  mileage  basis,  as  you  have 
worked  tliere  from  month  to  month! 

Mr.  Jacoby :  Well,  I  might  say  that  when  I  first  went  to 
working  there,  and  was  working  on  these  Mogul  engines  weigh- 
ing 128,000  pounds  upon  drivers,  we  made  our  time  in  miles ;  but 
these  other  engines,  when  they  got  them  loaded  so  heavy,  it  is 
very  seldom  you  could  get  over  the  road  on  a  drag  freight  under 
hours ;  you  would  be  hours  on  the  road.  Of  course,  on  a  meat 
train  or  stock  train  you  would  probalily  get  over  the  road,  over 
the  129  miles,  in  six  or  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Can  you  name  any  month  in  which  the  uiiles 
that  you  were  paid  for,  did  not  exceed  the  hours? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  have  never  kept  any  tabulation  or 
record  for  any  particular  period  as  to  the  speed  at  whicli  your 
operations  through  a  month  or  a  week  was  made? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     No,  I  never  had  time  to  figure  it  up  that  way. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Carter  asked  you  about  your  laying  off 
during  ])art  of  the  time,  and  you  said  you  laid  off  two  or  three 
times  on  your  own  accord,  but  did  not  state  about  how  much 
time  you  laid  ofiP. 

Mr.  Jacoby:  In  June,  I  think,  T  laid  off  about  ten  or  eleven, 
and  maybe  it  might  have  been  Iwclve  days,  to  attend  a  Fire- 
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men's  conveiitiou;  ;iml  in  Xovciiilior  1  was  off,  this  November, 
about  eight  or  ten  (hiys. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Did  you  speak  of  there  being  three  of  themf 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Twof 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Outside  of  that  there  were  occasional  lay- 
offs of  a  day  or  two,  were  there? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Might  have  been,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Of  those  you  have  kept  no  record  at  all,  IMr. 
Jacoby? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  No,  sir,  I  don't  keeji  track  of  the  time  I  lay 
off,  just  the  time  I  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  suppose  it  is  the  practice  down  there,  if 
you  want  to  take  a  layoff,  that  upon  notice  of  that,  you  do  lay 
off,  of  your  own  accord,  when  and  as  you  desire,  practically 
except  in  cases  of  rush  business  ? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  has  not  been  any  of  that  rush  busi- 
ness in  the  last  couple  of  years  that  prevented  a  person  laying 
off  whenever  he  wanted  to? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Oh,  yes,  there  have  been  times  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  off,  that  is,  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Witliin  the  last  two  years,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Yes,  last  Christmas,  I  think  it  was  somewhere 
along  there,  around  Christmas,  I  tried  to  get  off  and  was  unable 
to  get  off. 

Mr.  Sheean:  A  good  many  others  laying  off  at  the  same 
time,  was  that  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Well,  I  couldn't  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  ^Vhen  were  these  heavier  engines  that  you 
speak  of  installed  on  this  division  of  the  Wabash? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Along  about  the  middle  of  May,  1914. 

Mr.  Sheean:  New  engines,  were  they,  or  did  they  come 
fi'om  some  other  division  of  the  Wabash? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  They  came  from  the  East  Side.  They  were 
brought  off  of  the  Fourteenth  District  to  the  Seventeenth  Dis- 
trict, on  the  Moberly  Division. 

Ml'.  Sheean:     Was  there  any  change  at  all  in  the  rails  or 
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construction  of  tlie  track  there  at  the  time  the  heavier  engine 
was  brought  overf 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Put  in  one  new  bridge. 

Mr.  Sheean:     A  heavier  bridge? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  had  these  engines  been  in  use  on 
other  parts  of  the  Wabash  System? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  They  had  been  on  since  some  time  in  ]  912,  on 
the  Fourteenth  District  onlj'. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  a  part  of  the  same  territory  wliere 
these  seniority  rights  extend? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean :  What  new  power,  or  heavier  power  has  there 
been  put  on  this  division  or  district  of  the  Wabash,  since  1910, 
that  was  not  on  that  division  before! 

Mr.  Jacoby:  The  ones  I  was  speaking  of,  that  went  on 
this  Seventeenth  District,  they  have  come  tliere  since  1910.  Came 
to  the  Moberly  Division  some  time  in  1912,  from  the  east  side. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Isn't  that  a  part  of  the  same  seniority  district 
there? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Not  tlie  east  side  of  the  river,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Oh,  I  did  not  know  what  you  meant  by  the 
East  Side.  Well,  the  Wabash  Railroad  had  this  same  type  or 
style  of  power  in  use  on  some  other  part  of  its  system? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     As  far  or  farther  back  than  1910? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,. sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  a  schedule  provision  was  made  for  the 
dilTerent  rates  of  pay  in  accordance  with  the  different  classifica- 
tions of  the  engines? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     I  suppose  there  was,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  they  moved  to  this  Moberly  division 
some  of  the  power  that  had  been  in  use  on  other  parts  of  the 
system,  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  engineers 
hired  on  that  division  of  the  Wabash  since  1910,  have  there  not? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     There  have  been  a  few,  not  very  many. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And    the    fii-emen    who    were    available    for 
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exaiiiinatiun,  were  examined  at  the  time  that  these  outside  engi- 
neers were  hired? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Yes,  they  were.  There  might  have  been 
maybe  tliree  or  lour  hired  since  I  have  been  there.  I  don't 
believe  there  have  been  over  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  is  the  weight  of  these  larger  engines 
that  are  there  now? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     198,600  pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  how  many  of  those  are  there? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  There  are  probably  between  ten  and  tifteen 
of  them,  but  I  don't  think  there  are  that  many  of  them  there 
at  tlie  present  time,  because  they  have  sent  them  east  for  over- 
hauling, part  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  taking  the  ]ilace  of  them  there? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  There  is  nothing  taking  their  place.  They 
are  running  them  in  and  turning  them  now.  As  soon  as  they 
get  in  now,  they  turn  them,  clean  the  fire  and  turn  them  right 
back. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  mean  while  they  are  away  being  repaired. 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Nothing  put  in  their  place  excepting,  maybe, 
when  they  get  them  all  at  one  end  they  will  have  to  run  in  one 
of  these  C-1  engines  on  that  territory. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Are  some  of  the  small  engines — 

]\Ir.  Jacoby:     They  are  the  small  engines,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  were  some  of  the  small  engines  being 
operated  there  while  these  larger  engines  were  being  regularly 
operated  on  that  division? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir? 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  ten  or  twelve  ordinarily  do  all  of  the 
work  on  that  division  then? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Ur.  Sheoan:     I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     Anything  further,  Mr.  Carter? 

RR-DTRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:  With  regard  to  this  lajdng  off,  Mr.  Jacoby, 
I  rather  think  perhaps  there  is  a  misunderstanding  about  fire- 
men laying  off,  and  I  want  to  bring  out  from  you  the  facts  in 
the  case.  Is  it  possible  for  a  fireman  to  make  as  many  miles  as 
his  engine  does? 
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Mr.  Jacoby:  AVell,  he  couldn't  stand  to  do  it  on  the 
Wabash. 

Mr.  Carter:  Isn't  it  understood,  and  always  has  been 
understood,  that  firemen  have  to  lay  off  in  order  to  get  their 
rest,  between  trips? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Charter:  For  instance,  if  you  are  in  a  pool  where  there 
are  ten  men,  and  you  come  in  at  7  o'clock  this  morning,  after  a 
hard  trip,  you  would  not  feel  able,  perhaps,  to  go  out  until 
twenty  or  thirty  hours,  and  you  would  lay  off,  and  they  would 
call  an  extra  man  in  your  place,  would  they  not,  off  the  extra 
list? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  extra  list  is 
maintained  specifically  to  make  it  possi])le  for  fii'emen  to  get 
tlieir  rest  between  trijDs. 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  If  it  were  not  a  fact  that  firemen  have  to  lay 
off  in  order  to  get  rest,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  an  extra 
list  of  much  consequence,  would  there? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  lay  off,  even  for  rest,  as  many  tlays  in 
the  year  as  there  are  Sundays,  52  days  in  the  year? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Well,  I  don't  believe  that  I  would  lay  off  that 
many. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  would  probably  not  lay  oft"  any  more, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  know  of  employes  in  any  other  indus- 
ti-y  that  are  not  privileged  to  lay  off  Sundaj^s? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     They  all  have  Sundays  off. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  don't  lay  oft",  however,  Sundays,  do  you? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  have  to  work  on  Sunday  the  same  as  any 
other  day? 

Mr.  Jacoby:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  have  to  work  Christmas  Day,  when 
tliere  is  no  one  to  take  your  place? 

Mr.  Jacoby:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  know  of  any  other  class  of  employes 
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who  have  to  do  this,  asiflo  from  raili-oad  employes,  and  men  in 
train  service f 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir,  1  believe  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  station  service  and  other  service  where 
the  train  requirements  are  such  that  thoy  shall  be  on  duty  Sun- 
days? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Most  of  the  operators  are  off  on  holidays 
and  Sundays. 

Mr.  Carter:     Who  does  their  work  while  they  are  offi 

Mr.  Jacoby:  They  just  make  the  stations  that  much  fur- 
ther apart  for  telegraph  offices. 

Mr.  Carter :  That  is  one  way  to  do  it.  You  say  you  were 
tied  up,  you  have  been  tied  up? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  And  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  fireman 
to  be  tied  up? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Nothing  unusual,  no. 

Mr.  Carter :  When  they  are  tied  up,  are  they  always  taken 
right  in,  does  a  crew  take  them  right  in? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  When  they  start  a  train  off,  that  they  antici- 
pate will  have  to  be  tied  up,  do  they  send  a  watchman  along  to 
watch  the  engine  Avhile  the  fireman  sleeps? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     AVho  watches  the  engine? 

Mr.  Jacoby :    If  you  get  a  message  you  have  got  to  watch  it. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  fireman? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     The  fireman,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Isn't  the  fireman  the  man  that  needs  rest  as 
mucli  or  more  than  any  other  member  of  the  train  crew? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Carter:  "Why  don't  they  call  the  engineer  to  watch 
the  engine  instead  of  the  fireman? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     They  would  have  to  pay  him  more  money. 

Mr.  Carter:     It  is  a  case  of  saving  money,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  consider  this  tied  up  business  very 
objectionable? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir,  it  is  to  me. 
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Mr.  Carter:     It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  go  on  into  the 
terminal,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     And  get  your  proper  rest  in  the  proper  place? 
Mr.  Jaeoby:     Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

r£]-cross  examination. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  often  have  you  been  tied  up  under  the 
law  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly.  There  are 
lots  of  times  we  should  have  been  tied  up  when  we  were  not.  We 
have  received  messages  to  show  a  couple  of  hours  release  some- 
where while  we  were  meeting  somebody,  and  we  would  work  that 
many  moi-e  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  many  times  in  the  last  year  have  you 
been  on  the  road  more  than  sixteen  hours,  then? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Maybe  I  might  be  able  to  tell  you.  Here  is 
a  bunch  of  them,  if  you  want  to  count  them. 

Mr.  Carter:     Count  them  for  him. 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes,  just  count  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  give  the  record  of  it,  give  the  record  of 
each  case  where  you  were  tied  up  and  what  caused  you  to  be 
tied  up,  or  what  caused  you  to  be  on  the  road,  if  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Here  is  one  trip,  we  doubled  two  hills,  and 
made  up  our  own  train.  We  didn't  tie  up  this  trip,  but  we  were 
sixteen  hours  and  eight  minutes  on  duty. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Between  what  points  was  that,  and  what  date 
was  that,  please 
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Mr.  Sheean 

Mr.  Jacoby 

Mr.  Sheean 

Mr.  .Jacoby 

Mr.  Sheean 

Mr.  Jacoby 
water. 

Mr.  Sheean 

Mr.  Jacoby 

Mr.  Sheean 


July  1,  1914. 

Running  from  what  point  to  what  point? 

Stanberry  to  Moberly. 

A  distance  of  how  much? 

147  miles. 

Wliere  was  the  doubling? 

Evona  Hill,  and  Huntsville  to  Moberly,  for 

Whatlengthof  time? 

Sixteen  hours  and  eight  minutes. 

No,  but  on  the  doubling? 
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j\lr.  .)a('ol)y:  1  couldn't  say  liow  long  we  were  doubling. 
Probably  it  was  soinetliiug  over  an  hour  doubling  that  Evona 
hill,  and  running  from  lluutsville  to  Moberly,  which  is  seven 
miles,  it  probably  took  us  maybe  an  hour  oi-  more,  to  do  that. 
We  were  an  hour  making  up  the  train. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Before  leaving? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  flave  you  a  memoranchim  of  what  you  were 
paid  for  that  trip? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  We  wei'e  paid  an  hour  for  making  up  the 
train,  5'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean: 
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No,  but  for  your  entire  trip? 

$5.84. 

To  the  fireman  I 

Yes,  sir. 

Wliat  was  the  next  trip  that  you  had  there? 

Here  is  one  of  May  28,  1914. 

Between  what  points? 

From  Moberly  to  Stanberry. 

The  same  distance? 

Yes,  sir. 

What  was  the  time  of  departure  and  time 

4:30  P.  M.  to  8:12  A.  M. 

Any  memo  of  the  detentions  there? 

We  doubled  the  McFall  hill. 

Any  other  detention  anywhere? 

Nothing  else  that  I  can  think  of. 

What  was  paid  on  that  trip? 

$.").]  S.     Sixteen  hours  and  twelve  minutes  on 
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Mr.  Jacohv: 


What  is  the  next  one  that  you  have? 

.^)  2."i/14,  from  Molierly  to  Stanlierry. 

AVhat  is  the  record  of  that? 

Doubled  Clifton  hill,  and  doubled  McFall  hill, 
sixteen  hours  and  seven  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  were  you  ])aid  on  that  tri])? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     $r).2(>. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  next  one  please? 

Mr.  Jacobv:  .  2/(5 '14,  Moberly  to  Kansas  City. 
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Mr.  Slieeau:  What  is  the  distance  there? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  129  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  was  the  time  of  leaving  and  the  time  of 
arrival? 

Mr.  Jacoby  :  2 :30  P.  M. ;  G  :L'5  A.  M. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  were  you  paid  on  that  trip? 

Mr.  Jacol)y :  $5.08;  sixteen  hours  and  twenty-tive  minutes 
on  duty. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Any  record  there  of  wliere  the  detention  oc- 
curred ? 

Mr.  .lacoby  :  There  was  three  hours  overtime. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  there  any  showing  as  to  whether  there  was 

an  engine  failure  or  what  Jiappened  at  any  place  there? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  It  was  an  engin(>  failure  all  the  way  over  the 
road. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Engine  failure  all  the  way? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  Poor  steam  and  engine,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Did  you  make  any  re])ort  of  that? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  I  sup]iose  the  engineer  did.  He  shonkl  have, 
anyway. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Were  tliere  engine  failures  on  any  of  these 
other  trips  that  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  No  breaking  down  or  anything  like  that.  Just 
heavy  trains,  and  poor  steam  and  engines. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  is  the  next  that  you  have  a  record  of  ? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  1/24/14. 

Mr.  Sheean:  By  the  way,  these  are  all  runs  of  your  own, 
are  they? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  1/24/14? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  "\\liat  was  the  trip  there? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Kansas  City  to  Brunsick  and  return  to  Kan- 
sas City. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I'^iom  Kansas  City  to  l^runswick  what  was 
the  time? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  From  9  P.  M.  until  12:50  P.  M.  the  next  day, 
16  hours  and  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  were  you  paid  on  that  trip? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  $5.07 
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Mr.  Slieean:  Any  record  or  meiiioraudum  there  about  en- 
gine failui-e  or  what  caused  the  delay? 

Mr.  Jacol)y:     No  engine  failure  excepting  a — 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  a  distance  of  90  miles? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  That  would  be  180  miles.  I  said  fi-om  Kan- 
sas City  to  Brunswick  and  return  would  be  180  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Give  me  the  record  of  the  first  90  mile  leg. 

Mr.  Jacoby:  1  cMiiiiot  give  it  to  you,  I  have  not  got  it. 
This  is  the  round  trip. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  the  time  you  were  paid  for.  I  wanted 
to  get  what  length  of  time,  if  any,  you  were  off  duty  before  yoii 
started  on  the  return  leg  of  the  trip. 

Mr.  Jacoby :  We  came  in  there  and  turned  our  engine  and 
had  our  fire  cleaned  and  a  bite  to  eat,  and  another  train  pulled 
in,  and  we  coupled  onto  it  and  left.  There  was  not  practically 
any  time  lost  there,  excejjt  what  time  we  were  turning  the  en- 
gine, attending  to  the  fire,  getting  our  coal  and  water  and  get- 
ting a  bite  to  eat. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  you  have  not  anj'  memo,  of  when  you  got 
in? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:     This  is  just  a  record  of  the  round  trip? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  With  a  record  of  these  times  on  the  road  on 
these  luns,  have  you  any  record — you  apparently  have  exam- 
ined your  own  record  as  to  lengthy  runs— can  you  tell  us  any 
time  in  the  last  year  when  you  have  been  tied  up? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  AVell,  we  should  have  been  tied  up  on  all 
these  trips. 

Mr.  Sheean:     No,  when  you  were  tied  up. 

Mr.  Carter:  Suppose  you  read  them  all.  You  will  find  one 
directly. 

Mr.  Jacoby :  Well,  it  is  the  custom  with  us  fellows,  that 
they  will  always  manage  to  have  you  show  a  couple  of  hours 
release,  or  something  like  that,  to  get  you  in  and  off  the  road  so 
that  they  don't  have  to  pay  a  man  a  hundred  miles  to  come  and 
get  your  train. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  were  you  tied  up  anywhere  during  this 
time,  during  this  year? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     I  don 't  know  whether  I  have  been  tied  up  this 
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year  or  not.  I  have  worked  so  many  long  hour  trips  I  have  not 
got  the  records  here  showing  it.  I  am  satisfied  I  was  tied  up, 
but  I  have  no  way  of  proving  it  here. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  do  you  remember  that  you  were  tied  up 
during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     I  can't  just  call  them  to  my  memory,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  Mr.  Jacoby,  do  you  mean  it  is  the  cus- 
tom or  practice  there  that  you  make  any  false  report  as  to  the 
time  you  are  released  ? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Make  false  reports  ? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yon  spoke  here  of  it  being  the  custom  or 
practice  of  having  a  showing  of  being  released  for  two  or  three 
hours,  in  order  to  avoid  paying  some  crew  for  coming  out  and 
bringing  you  in.    Do  you  mean  by  that — 

Mr.  Jacoby :  You  see,  if  w^e  show  two  hours  released  some- 
where, where  maybe  they  could  not  move  us  out  of  Brunswick, 
and  they  could  not  move  us  out  of  there,  maybe  we  were  waiting 
for  some  cars  out  of  another  train  coming  from  the  Kansas  City 
division,  going  up  to  Highland  or  Stansberry,  maybe  they  would 
hold  us  there  two  or  three  hours  on  duty  until  that  train  came  in, 
that  we  would  get  orders  oif  of  probably — if  they  saw  we  were 
not  going  to  get  over  the  road,  they  would  give  us  a  message  to 
show  two  hours  release  while  waiting  for  cars  or  something. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  were  you  not,  in  fact,  released  when- 
ever you  got  a  message  to  show  release,  did  they  not,  in  fact, 
release  you? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  How  could  they  release  us,  when  you  were 
responsible  for  the  engine,  and  were  on  the  engine  watching  the 
engine  1 

Mr.  Sheean:     Have  you  copy  of  any  telegram- 
Mr.  Jacoby:     They  don't  give  them  to  the  fireman.     The 
conductor  receives  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  I  wanted  to  get,  Mr.  Jacoby,  was 
whether  or  not  you  desired  to  be  understood  or  desired  anyone 
to  get  the  impression  that  you  showed  a  release  when,  in  fact, 
you  were  not  released? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  They  give  you  that  message,  I  don't  know 
how  they  work  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Well,  do  you  not,  in  fact,  make  a  report  upon 
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the  Federal  book  as  to  the  time  that  you  go  on  duty  and  the  time 
that  you  are  released? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     I  always  register  in  from  the  time  I  was  called 
to  the  time  I  am  relieved,  and  they  can  figlit  that  out  themselves. 
Mr.  Sheean:     "Well,  tiie  fact  is  that  you  show  the  time  that 
you  are  called  for  duty,  tlie  time  that  you  go  on  duty? 
Mr.  Jacoby :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  you  show  your  time  of  final  release? 
Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  if,  in  fact,  you  are  released  at  any  time 
between  that  period,  that  is  for  the  company  to  show? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     That  is  for  them  to  look  out  for,  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Sheean :     "Well,  on  these  periods  of  a  total  spread  here 
of  a  certain  mmiber  of  hours,  of  16  hours  and  15  minutes  or  16 
hours  and  20  minutes,  I  suppose  you  were  released  while  you 
were  eating  at  this  turn-around  point,  were  you  not. 

Mr.  Jacoby:     "Well,  we  included  what  time  they  allowed  us, 
maybe  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  long  enough  to  get  a  bite  to  eat. 
Mr.  Sheean:     What  I  mean,  and  all  I  mean,  is  that  you 
were,  in  fact,  released  some  time  in  the  total  spread? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Probably  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  yes. 
Mr.  Sheean:     You  have  no  record  or  memorandum  here 
showing  what  the  release  was  at  any  of  these  points? 
Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  1  have  not  the  messages. 
Mr.  Sheean:     No,  I  mean  any  memorandum  as  to  wliat  the 
actual  release  on  any  of  these  trips  was? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  I  could  not  say  exactly. 
Mr.  Sheean:     You  are  giving  the  time  from  the  time  you 
reported  for  duty  until  finally  released? 
Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     "Whether  there  were,  in  fact,  releases  inter- 
mediate between  those  points,  you  have  no  memorandmn? 
Mr.  Jacoby:    No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  could  not  tell  us  as  to  any  of  these  trips, 
whether  en  route  or  at  any  turn-around  iwint,  you  were  in  fact 
released  for  a  part  of  that  time? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Not  on  these  trips  I  have  given  j^ou  here. 
Mr.  Sheean:     Just  to  get  it  clear,  what  do  you  mean  by 
the  suggestion  or  statement  that  they  show  a  release  in  order 
to  avoid  sending  out  a  crew  to  bring  us  in? 
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Mr.  Jacoby:  Well,  ii'  they  give  yon  a  message  aud  the 
conductor  will  accept  it,  to  go  on  and  work  a  couple  of  hours 
longer  than  the  Sixteen  Hour  Law,  they  ctin  get  you  over  the 
road  and  get  you  into  the  terminal,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
have  some  way  or  another  that  they  can  get  by  with  this  through 
the  Interstate  Commerce  law,  if  they  get  the  men  to  accept  this 
and  go  on  working  that  other  two  hours,  and  get  in.  I  don't 
kno\v  how  they  ever  get  that  tixed,  but  they  fix  it  up  some  way 
or  another. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  do  not  want  to  create  any  impression 
that  you  men  have  reported  at  any  time  that  you  were  released 
from  duty  when,  in  fact,  you  were  not  released  from  duty? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Well,  I  don't  know  how  they  fix  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  mean  as  to  any  reports  made  by  you  at 
these  times? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     The  fireman  does  not  make  any  reports. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  your  memorandum  is  simply  from  the 
time  you  first  went  on  duty  until  you  were  finally  released? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     That  is  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  taken  from  your  own  time  book? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  no  memorandum  whatever  as  to  what 
took  place  at  any  i^articular  place  on  this  run? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  think  that  is.  all. 


EE-DIEECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Jacoby,  have  you  not  got  there  a  con- 
siderable number  more? 

Mr.  Jacoby:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  not  any  of  theac'  show  more  hours  than 
you  have  already  read  ? 

Mr.  Ja,coby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  had  experience  being  out  many 
hours? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  these  releases;  if  you  have  a  hot  box, 
that  is  a  reason,  under  the  law,  for  release,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Well.  T  don't  know  how  they  work  those 
things. 
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Mr.  Caitcr:     l\'  you  liad  an  engine  failure? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  If  there  was  a  wreck,  or  something  like  that, 
where  the  main  line  would  be  blocked,  you  would  be  required 
to  work  as  many  hours  as  they  wanted  you  to,  anyway,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  liave  not  any  examples,  then,  in  your 
possession  as  to  how  the  despatchers  do  this,  have  you? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  a  fact  tiiat  it  is  only  after  you  find  you 
are  not  going  to  get  in  within  tlie  sixteen  hours,  that  these  re- 
leases are  reported? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  After  they  find  out  you  are  not  going  to  make 
it,  then  they  give  you  the  message. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  you  are  released  so  many  hours  ? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  message  that  we  were  re- 
leased four  hours  at  one  place,  and  we  were  switching  hard  all 
the  time,  and  I  never  even  got  a  bite  to  eat. 

Mr.  Carter :  Well,  is  it  a  fact  that  a  train  crew,  if  they  are 
near  their  home,  and  perhaps  seeing  the  smoke  coming  out  of 
their  own  chimney,  do  not  object  to  doing  this  extra  work,  in 
order  to  get  home? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     They  do  not  object  to  doing  it. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  mean  to  say,  would  you  rather  not  work  two 
hours  more,  if  yon  are  in  sight  of  home,  than  to  be  tied  up  the  re- 
quired time  out  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir,  I  would. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

KE-CROss  p:xamination. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  where  you  were, 
not  merely  in  the  last  year,  but  at  any  time  since  you  have  been 
firing  there,  where  you  were  tied  i\\)  on  the  road  within  two  hours 
from  home '! 

Mr.  .laioby:  Well,  we  liave  tied  uj)  many  a  time  within 
twelve  miles  of  home. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Can  you  tell  us  just  when  that  was? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     1  could  not  tell  you  what  dates  they  were,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Was  it  within  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     It  was  not  in  this  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  was  it  within  the  last  two  years? 
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Mr.  Jacoby:  Yes,  it  was  in  last  year,  the  year  of  1913,  I 
think  I  tied  np. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  what  point  was  that! 

Mr.  Jacoby :  I  think  I  was  tied  up  at  Clark,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken.   I  am  pretty  sure  I  was.    Then  I  was  tied  up  at — 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  long  were  you  tied  up  there? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  I  think  I  watched  the  engine  eight  hours;  I 
think  it  was  that  length  of  time  there,  that  I  had  to  watch  the  en- 
gine eight  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Tied  up  at  Clark  1 

Mr.  Jacol)y :     I  think  that  was  the  place,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Some  time  during  the  year  1913? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  where  was  it  and  when  was  it  that  you 
had  a  message  releasing  the  crew,  and  during  the  time  of  release 
you  worked  fovir  hours  switching?    Wliat  point  was  that? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     High  ITill,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Sheean:     High  Hill? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  when  was  that? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  I  could  not  say.  If  I  was  home  and  had  my 
book  I  could  tell  something  nearer  what  time  it  was,  but  I  can- 
not remember  now,  but  I  know  very  well  that  it  happened. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Can  you  tell  us  about  what  time  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  No,  I  could  not.  I  don't  believe  I  could  tell 
anyAvheres  near  when  it  was. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  trainuuistor 
who  sent  the  message  that  you  were  released? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  Trainmaster 
Cook  or  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  what  point  or  from  what  point  did  the 
message  come? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Moberly,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Trainmaster  Clark,  did  you  say  you  thought 
it  was? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Cook.    Do  you  want  the  engineer's  name? 

Mr.  Sheean :    Yes,  please. 

Mr.  Jacoby:     E.  L.  Dubois  and  conductor  Evans. 

The  Chairman:     How  many  hours  did  you  work  that  day? 
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Mr.  Jacoby:  I  don't  know.  I  think  I  ran  sonietliinij;-  over 
22  hours,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  • 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  did  it  happen,  after  g-etting  a  message 
from  the  trainmaster  that  yon  were  released,  that  you  went  to 
switching  cars? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  We  were  switching  the  cars  when  we  got  this 
message,  when  we  got  ready  to  leave,  with  the  orders. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  You  had  a  message  from  the  trainmaster  that 
you  were — 

Mr.  Jacoby :  I  suppose  it  was  signed  by  the  trainmaster. 
The  conductor  brought  it  out  to  the  engine ;  he  had  the  message 
himself,  I  suppose  it  was  signed  by  the  trainmaster.  He  usu- 
ally signs  them,  they  are  usually  given  to  you  signed  by  the 
trainmaster. 

Mr.  Sheean :  After  getting  this  message,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  you  did  not  release  yourself  for  four  hours  at  this  poini";* 

Mr.  Jacoby :  We  had  this  work  to  do ;  Ave  could  not  relea&e 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  you  hatl  an  order  from  the  trainmaster 
that  you  were  released  for  four  hours  at  this  point! 

Mr.  Jacoby :  That  we  would  show  a  release,  I  believe  was 
the  way  the  message  read,  for  four  hours,  Avhile  having  the  tire 
cleaned.  That  is  the  way  they  put  it,  so  they  don't  say  anything 
about  your  working. 

Mr.  Shea  :  Mr.  Sheean,  in  or(h'r  to  straiglitcn  that  out,  may 
I  ask  a  question  there? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Sui-ely. 

Mr.  Shea:  Mr.  Jacoby,  was  it  the  purpose  of  this  release 
to  show  that  you  were  on  duty  less  hours  than  you  really 
worked  ? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  is  the  ])urpose  of  it,  and 
that  they  don't  get  in  bad  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  law% 
fi'oni  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  Mr.  Jacoby,  the  message,  so  far  as  you 
were  concerned,  is  from  the  trainnuister,  is  it,  the  message  that 
came  to  you  was  from  the  trainmaster? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  All  messages  like  that  are  signed  by  the 
trainmaster,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  those  authorize  you  to  release,  to  go  off 
duty  tlie  length  of  time  that  the  message  shows? 
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Mr.  Jacoby :  You  did  not  understand  me.  We  got  this 
message  when  we  got  the  orders  to  leave  this  town,  after  we  had 
switched  four  hours,  we  got  the  message  after  we  had  done  the 
work. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes.  "Well,  you  got  the  message  to  leave  the 
town? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  No,  we  did  not  get  the  message  to  leave  the 
town. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  what  message  did  you  have  with  refer- 
ence to  leaving  there?    Did  you  get  a  message  to  leave? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  When  we  got  the  switching  done,  after  we 
had  switched  there  four  hours  and  got  ready  to  leave,  he  brought 
us  the  orders  out,  and  this  message  was  with  the  orders,  ad- 
dressed, I  think,  to  conductor  Evans  and  engineer  Dubois  "You 
will  show  four  hours  release  at  High  Hill  while  having  the  fire 
cleaned. ' ' 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  long  were  you  at  High  Hill? 

Mr.  Jacoby :    I  said  something  about  four  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  was  any  report  made  by  them  or  either 
of  them  showing  a  release  at  High  Hill? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  I  could  not  say.  I  never  handle  it  myself. 
I  don't  know  whether  they  reported  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  you,  upon  the  report  made  by  you, 
showed  your  total  time  from  the  time  you  came  on  duty  until 
final  release? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Yes,  sir,  it  would,  if  I  had  it  here.  I  have 
not  got  it  here. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  on  any  of  these  trips  that  Mr.  Carter 
asked  you  about,  you  said  you  had  some  more  trips,  have  you 
any  memorandum  there  showing  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
hot  box  on  any  car  on  any  of  the  trips? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Any  memorandum  as  to  wlietlter  or  not  you 
were  on  sidings  at  any  particular  time? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  how  long,  if  at  all,  you  were  on  sidings? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  I  have  not  got  that  time  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :     As  to  any  of  the  trips  ? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  whether  on  any  of  the  trips  on  any  of 
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these  sidings,  you  were  in  receipt  of  any  message  from  the  train- 
master tliat  you  would  be  released  during  the  time  you  were  at 
these  towns? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  No,  sir,  the  message  is  never  given  to  the 
fireman. 

Mr.  Sheean :     No,  but  whether  j'ou  have  in  the  slips — 

Mr.  Jacobj' :     I  have  not  the  messages,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Anj^thing  that  woiild  give  us  any  information 
on  any  of  those  questions  ? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  No,  sir.  You  fellows  can  look  it  up.  I  have 
given  you  the  dates. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  as  to  the  other  dates  that  you  speak  of, 
none  of  your  memos,  would  show  any  of  those  facts? 

Mr,  Jacoby :  No,  I  have  not  got  anything  here  but  the  time 
that  I  worked  and  what  I  did,  and  the  amount  of  it.  You  see, 
all  I  care  about  is  to  keep  track  of  my  time  so  I  will  see  whether 
I  get  what  is  coming  to  me  to  pay  my  bills  with.  I  don't  ever 
keep  track  of  what  I  don't  get,  or  those  messages,  or  anything, 
because  they  don 't  buy  me  anything  to  eat,  and  I  only  keep  track 
of  the  time  that  I  work. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  simply  for  the  basis  of  making  out  your 
time  slips,  compensated  time. 

Mr.  Jacoby:  I  keep  track  of  my  time  so  I  will  see  whether 
I  get  what  is  coming  to  me. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  whether  in  fact  you  were  on  any  of 
these  trips  released  at  any  of  the  stations  between  these  points, 
you  have  no  record  or  memorandiun? 

Mr.  Jacoby :    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Because,  if  you  were  released  for  several 
hours  at  any  of  these  points,  your  time  is  paid  continuously. 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir,  I  would  get  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  your  only  record  is  as  to  the  time 
for  which  conii)ensation  was  paid? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Jacoby,  you  don't  know  who  signed  this 
message  received  by  the  conductor  at  High  Hill  that  day,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Jacoljy:  Oil,  it  is  delivered  out  by  the  train  despatcher. 
[  don't  know  wiictlicr  he  signs  the  message  himself  or  whether 
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it  is  authorized  through  the  trainmaster.  I  could  not  say  about 
it. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  do  not  want  to  make  it  a  matter  of  record 
that  Mr.  Cook  actually  did  sign  this,  do  you! 

Mr.  Jacoby :  No,  I  did  not  mean  that  at  all,  but  what  I  was 
trying  to  get  at  was  either  the  trainmaster — generally  all  the 
messages  are  signed  and  his  name  is  on  the  message ;  that  is  the 
way  of  it ;  whether  he  signs  the  message  or  not,  we  have  no  way 
of  telling,  of  course. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  simply  wanted  to  express  the  informa- 
tion that  ordinarily  such  messages  are  signed  by  him? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     They  have  the  trainmaster's  name  on. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  possible  tliat  the  superintendent  might 
issue  a  certain  message  to  give  you  a  release  of  some  kind  when 
something  happens,  instead  of  the  trainmaster? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  Sometimes  the  fireman  receives  a  message  to 
watch  the  engine. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  is  it  a 
fact  that  you  have  messages  from  the  superintendent  directing 
you  to  watch  engines  after  sixteen  hours  I 

Mr.  Jacoby :  Not  me,  but  other  firemen.  I  have  them  over 
in  my  grip,  where  the  superintendent's  name  is  signed  to  them, 
requiring  firemen  to  watch  engines. 

Mr.  Carter:     A\Tiere  is  your  grip? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Over  in  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Carter :     That  doesn't  do  us  much  good  now,  does  it? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Not  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  next  time  you  get  on  the  stand  bring 
your  grip  with  you.  In  regard  to  this  release  on  account  of 
watching,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
rulings  are  that,  in  certain  eventualities  or  emergencies,  you  are 
permitted  to  be  on  duty  more  than  sixteen  hours? 

Ml'.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  For  instance,  we  might  take  an  aggravated 
case,  say  of  a  train  wreck. 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Or  we  might  take  not  a  very  aggravated 
case  of  say  a  hot  box  that  required  five  minutes  to  set  out,  is 
that  true? 
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Mr.  .Jacoby :  I  don't  tliiidc  th<»y  would  count  anytlihig  like 
that. 

Mr.  Cai'tor:  AVell,  do  you  know  tliat  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  given  a  ruling  that  when  you  are  on 
side  tracks  it  is  to  be  deducted  from  your  time  when  you  go  on 
duty? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  question  asked  you  just  now  indicated 
that  if  you  were  on  a  sidetrack  you  would  be  oft"  duty,  and, 
therefore,  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 's  rulings, 
you  could  be  released  from  that  time. 

Mr.  Jacoby:  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  right  there,  when  a 
man  is  on  a  sidetrack  with  a  freight  train,  he  has  usually  got 
to  clean  his  pans,  dump  cinders  out  and  probably  work  on  the 
fire,  maybe  jerk  a  clinker  or  two  out,  so  the  engine  %vill  stay 
hot  from  there  on.  The  fireman  and  engineer  are  always  work- 
ing w^hile  they  are  in  a  side  track.  It  is  very  seldom  a  man  ever 
sits  dowTi  on  the  seat  box  while  he  is  in  a  side  track,  because 
there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done.  If  a  man  tries  to  get  over 
the  road,  he  will  always  find  work  to  do. 

Mr.  Carter :  Can  you  remember  any  time  you  were  tied  up 
— as  joxi  haven 't  got  over  your  grip  here,  I  will  ask  you  if  you 
can  remember  any  time  you  were  tied  up  when  the  superin- 
tendent sent  a  message  requesting  you  or  requiring  you  to  watch 
your  engine? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Not  myself. 

Mr.  Carter :     Have  you  or  other  firemen  I 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sii*. 

Mr.  Carter:     About  how  many  other  firemen? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  I  have  got,  I  think — only  one,  I  think,  signed 
by  the  superintendent ;  but  above  five,  I  think  it  was,  signed  with 
the  trainmaster's  name  on  it. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  trains  ai-e  tied 
up  on  your  road,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  now,  is  that 
after  having  told  me  that  trains  were  tied  up,  it  began  to  app(>ar 
that  you  were  mistaken  ? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  I  didn't  aim  to  be.  I  am  sworn  and  T  am  in 
here  to  tell  the  truth. 
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Mr.  Carter :     You  do  know  that  you  have  been  tied  up! 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  in  regard  to  tiiose  slips,  just  begin  wliere 
you  left  off,  and  tell  us  what  you  have  here. 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Here  is  one  trip  where  I  worked  eighteen 
hours  and  thirty  minutes  on  the  10/28/13,  Stanberry  to  Moberly. 

Mr.  Carter :  Did  you  have  a  release  of  some  two  hours  and 
thirty  minutes  or  three  hours? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  I  haven't  got  any  record  of  it.  I  never  put 
down  here  where  I  was  released  any  time  that  way. 

Mr.  Carter :  Isn't  it  probable  that  something  happened  that 
caused  a  release  to  be  given  to  you,  a  hot  box  or  something  of 
that  kind? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Not  there,  no  hot  box. 

Mr.  Carter :     Did  you  have  a  wreck  that  daj-  f 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir,  no  wreck  on  this  date. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  remember  of  anything  that  would  be 
considered  an  act  of  God, — I  believe  that  is  the  description  giv- 
en by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  it  was  the  Court,  I 
believe — an  act  of  God  that  made  you  work  eighteen  hours  and 
thirty  minutes? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  I  didn't  imder stand  the  first  part  of  your  ([ues- 
tion. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  think  the  interpretation  of  the  courts  of  the 
decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  only  in 
case  of  accidents,  acts  of  God,  you  are  permitted  to  exceed  the 
sixteen  hour  limit? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  remember  any  act  of  God  that  day? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  I  don't  think  I  do. 

Mr.  Carter :     Now,  go  on  to  the  next  one. 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Here  is  one  of  the  10/12/13.  from  Moulton  to 
Moberly,  a  distance  of  96  miles,  worked  sixteen  hours. 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  now,  can  you  give  me  an  estimate  of 
about  how  many  you  have  got  there  for  yourself? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Probably  twelve  or  fifteen  or  twenty — about 
twenty,  I  goiess. 

Mr.  Carter:     Covering  what  period? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Well,  from  October  19,  1910,  to  the  present 
time — to  7/1  of  this  year. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  tliink  other  firemen  have  had  other  ex- 
periences similar  to  yours! 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Worse  than  mine. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  many  tiremen  are  there  on  the  division? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  How  many  other  firemen! 

Mr.  Carter:  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoby:  On  the  Moberly  Division? 

Mr.  Carter:  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoby:  137  ahead  of  me. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  it  is  137  times  .Jacoby 's  experience? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Yes,  sir. 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Did  you  say  since  October,  1910? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     October  the  19th,  1910. 

Mr.  Sheean:     AVhat  is  it! 

Mr.  Jacoby :     October  the  19th,  1910—10/19/10. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  in  a  period  of  over  four  years,  you 
have  fifteen  or  twenty  experiences  of  being  on  the  road  more 
than  sixteen  hours! 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Well,  I  don't  know — maybe  I  have  got  that 
many  more  over  there.  I  just  jnmiied  through  and  grabbed  out 
part  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  have  gone  through  a  period  reaching  back 
as  far  as  October,  1910! 

Mr.  Jacoby :  Well,  I  have  only  got  one  for  that  year.  The 
most  of  them  are  in  1913  and  1914. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  one  that  Mr.  Carter  just  asked  you  about, 
a  distance  of  96  miles  made  in  sixteen  hours,  you  have  no  mem- 
orandum at  all  as  to  where  you  were  or  what  you  did  on  any 
part  of  that  trip? 

Mr.  Jacoby :  I  think  part  of  the  time  was  sawing  by  trains. 
There  aren't  many  passing  tracks  that  will  hold  trains  on  that 
district.  Running  for  water  and  stuff  like  that.  I  think  the 
biggest  time  used  was  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  you  haven't  any  memorandum  at  all  indi- 
cating what  was  the  cause  of  being  sixteen  hours  in  getting  over 
a  distance  of  9G  miles? 

Mr.  Jacoby:     No,  sir,  I  haven't  any  record  here. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  no  recollection  as  to  the  particular  trip? 
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Mr.  Jacoby :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Nagel :     The  experience  you  had  in  the  year  1913 — 

Mr.  Jacoby :     I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1913. 

Mr.  Nagel :     That  was  on  the  Wabash  1 

Mr.  Jacoby:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Was  that  road  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Jacoby:  I  think  they  were,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  T 
would  not  be  positive  of  it. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  spoke  of  sawing  by.  Will  you  explain  to 
the  Board  what  "sawing  by"  means — you  said  you  were  delayed 
sawing  by. 

Mr.  Jacoby:  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  it  was  this  same  trip — I 
am  not  sure,  and  I  would  not  say  it  was — we  were  to  meet  a 
passenger  train  one  night  and  there  was  room  there  for  about 
ten  cars  in  the  house  track,  and  be  headed  in  for  this  passenger 
train,  and  there  was  a  freight  train  flagged  there  on  No.  1,  at 
this  place,  and  we  were  there  for  about — Ob,  I  shoidd  say  three  or 
four  hours  before  we  ever  got  away,  sawing  that  freight  train 
out. 

Mr.  Carter:  Isn't  it  a  fact  the  general  reason  for  sawing 
by  trains  is  that  the  trains  are  too  long  for  the  side  tracks? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  a  side  track  is  only  one-third  of  a  mile 
long  and  the  train  is  two-thirds  of  a  mile  long,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  get  that  train  on  the  side  track,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Jacoby :     It  would  be  very  hard,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Carter:     Mr.  Mohler. 

0.  C.  MOHLER  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:     State  your  name  and  your  place  of  residence. 
Mr.  Mohler:     O.  C.  Mohler,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
Mr.  Carter:    By  what  road  are  you  employed? 
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Mr. 

Mohler 

Mr. 

Carter: 

Mr. 

Mohler 

Mr. 

Carter: 

Mr. 

Mohler: 

Mr. 

Carter: 

from? 

Mr. 

Mohler: 

Mr. 

Carter: 

Mr. 

Mohler: 

Mr. 

Carter : 

Chicago  &  Alton. 
In  what  ca])acity? 
Fireman. 

What  division? 
Southern  Division. 
Whei-e  does  tlie  Southern  Division  run  to  and 

Bloomington  to  Venice,  Illinois. 
How  far? 
149  miles. 

Have  there   been  any  larger  engines  intro- 
duced on  this  division  or  any  other  division  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  on  which  j^ou  have  worked,  since  you  went  to  work  there? 
Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  have  been  there  about  four  years? 
Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir,  on  that  division. 
Mr.  Carter:     Now,  can  you  brieflj^  tell  the  ditTerence  be- 
tween the  engines  when  you  went  thei'e  and  the  engines  there 
now? 

Mr.  Mohler:  Well,  the  engines  I  tired  then,  when  I  first  came 
here,  were  Consolidated  engines,  weighing  about  184,000  pounds 
on  drivers.  That  was  in  1909.  In  1910  there  were  tliirty  Mikados 
came  there,  weighing  214,000  pounds  on  drivers,. cylinders  about 
26  by  28  inches,  driving  wheels  63  inches,  fire  box  7  by  10  feet. 

Mr.  Carter:  Were  there  any  more  large  engines  that  came 
there  afterwards? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir;  the  first  part  of  last  year. 
Mr.  Carter:     Well,  what  kind  of  engines  were  they? 
Mr.  Mohler:     Twenty  Mikados. 
Mr.  Carter:     Twenty  more  Mikados? 

Mohler:     Yes,  sir,  about  the  same  dimensions  as  the 


Mr 
others. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Carter: 
Mohler: 
Carter: 


uage  they  pull? 
Mr.  Mohler: 

more. 

Mr.  Carter: 
Mr.  Mohler: 


Do  these  larger  engines  pull  more  tonnage? 
Yes,  sir. 
Give  us  an  idea  of  about  how  much  more  ton- 

About  six  hundred   to  eight  hundred   tons 

What  do  the  Consols  pull? 
3100  to  3200. 
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Mr.  Carter: 
Mr.  Moliler 
Mr.  Carter: 
increase? 

Mr.  Moliler 
Mr.  Carter: 
Mr.  Moliler 
Mr.  Carter: 


What  do  the  Mikados  pull? 
4880. 
That  would  be  about  a  twenty-five  per  cent 


Yes,  sir. 

How  many  engines  did  you  say? 
Fifty,  all  told. 

Has  this  increased  tonnage  affected  the  num- 
ber of  firemen  employed  there? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Carter:     Has  it  affected  tlie  number  of  engineers  em- 
ployed there? 
Mr.  Mohler 
Mr.  Carter: 
Mr.  Mohler 


you? 


Yes,  sir. 

How  many  engineers  have  been  set  back? 
Fifty-two. 
Mr.  Carter:     How  many  firemen  there  now  are  older  than 

Moliler:     One  hundred  and  ten. 

Carter:     Is  promotion  much  slower  now  than  it  would 

Yes,  sir. 

Are  your   present  prospects   of  promotion 


Mr. 
Mr. 


No,  sir,  not  very  good. 
You  have  been  there 


four  years   and  two 


Working  for  the  Alton  five  years  and  one 


have  been  before  ? 

Mr.  Mohler: 

Mr.    Carter: 
very  brilliant? 

Mr.  Mohler: 

Mr.    Carter: 
months  ? 

Mr.  Mohler: 
month. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  you  have  been  working  for  the  Alton  five 
years  and  one  month, — how  many  men  did  you  say  there  were 
ahead  of  you? 

Mr.  Mohler:  Fifty-eight  on  the  Firemen's  roster  and,  ow- 
ing to  the  men  being  set  back  or  demoted,  one  hundred  and  ten. 

Mr.  Carter :  If,  after  four  years  and  two  months,  or  five 
years,  or  whatever  it  is,  you  have  risen  to  that  point  where  there 
are  one  hundred  and  ten  men  firing  engines  older  than  you,  how 
old  do  you  think  you  will  be  when  you  get  to  running  a  reg-ular 
engine  ? 

Mr.  Mohler:     I  don't  know.    I  haven't  figured  it  out. 
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^ir.  Cartel' :  Plavo  you  almost  given  up  hope  of  ever  run- 
ning an  engine  there? 

Mr.  Mohler :     I  might  as  well. 

Mr.  Carter:  Don't  you  think  you  should  be  compensated 
for  your  work  as  a  fireman  in  some  other  manner  than  prospects 
of  running  a  locomotive? 

Mr.  Mohler:     I  think  I  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  know  how  many  firemen  are  out  of 
employment  by  being  cut  off  the  list? 

Mr.  Mohler:  There  were  seventy-three,  but  they  have 
taken  six  back. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  business  began  to  pick  up  a  little? 

Mr.  Mohler:  It  did,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  it  has 
dropped  oft"  again,  now. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  much  more  coal — these  Mikados 
were  superheaters? 

Mr.  Mohler :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  How  much  more  coal  did  these  Mikados  burn, 
when  they  came  there,  than  the  Consolidation  engines  that  they 
displaced? 

Mr.  Mohler :     One  to  three  tons  more. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  about  how  much  coal  are  these  same 
Mikados,  superheaters,  burning  than  when  they  came  there? 

Mr.  Mohler :    About  one  to  four  tons,  I  think. 

Mr.  Carter :     About  how  much? 

Mr.  Mohler :     One  to  four  tons. 

Mr.  Carter:     One  to  four  tons? 

Mr.  Mohler :     More,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  the  Mikado  superheaters  today  are 
burning  several  tons  more  than  the  old  Consolidations  did  in 
the  old  days,  is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  CartcM':     Tell  me  about  your  wages? 

Mr.  Mohler:  My  wages,  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  this 
year,  averaged  between  $()3  and  $65  per  month. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  have  been  on  the  extra  list,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  IMoliler:     [  was  on  there  thirteen  days. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  been  in  the  pool  all  the  rest  of  the 
time? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir,  had  a  regular  job. 
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Mr.  Carter :  About  how  much  did  you  make  a  year  ago,  ou 
the  average,  in  1913? 

Mr.  Mohler:  Between  $95  and  $97. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  remember  what  your  average  was  the 
year  before  that? 

Mr.  Mohler:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Has  the  cost  of  living  increased  around  your 
house  ? 

Mr.  Mohler:  IMy  wife  tolls  me  it  has.  I  know  it  has  by  the 
amount  of  money  she  uses. 

Mr.  Carter:'    Weren't  you  off  duty  in  1913? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir,  a  little  bit,  not  much. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  much? 

Mr.  Mohler:  I  don't  think  I  was  off  duty  over  twenty 
days  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  much  have  you  been  off  duty  in 
1914? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Aljout  the  same  length  of  time  this  year. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  twenty  days  off  duty  is  very 
much  for  a  fireman  f 

Mr.  Mohler :     It  has  not  been  for  me. 

Mr.  Carter :     That  is  all. 

CEOSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  1913  they  were  running  the  same  engines 
over  the  same  division — Mikado  engines? 

Mr.  Mohler:     That  they  are  now,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  1913,  throughout  the  year  1913,  your 
earnings  there  ran  from  $95  to  $97  a  month? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  has  there  been  any  change  in  the  ton- 
nage rating  there,  on  the  Alton,  since  1910? 

Mr.  Mohler:  Well,  under  normal  conditions,  we  pull — the 
time  card  is  3,980  tons ;  that  is  under  normal  conditions.  As  it 
begins  to  get  colder,  we  cannot  pull  (juitc  so  much,  so  they  cut  it 
down  by  order,  by  message. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Wliat  tonnage  are  they  actually  pulling  there 
on  the  Alton? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Eight  now? 

Mr.  Sheean:    Yes. 
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Mr.  Mobler :     About  3,200  tons,  I  think,  right  now. 
Mr.  Slieean:     And  what  is  the  traffic  do\\Ti  there  on  that 
division — where  did  you  say  you  ran,  from  Bloomington  to 
Venice  ? 

Yes,  sii\ 

Wliat  is  tlie  traffic  there;  what  commodities 


Mr.  Mohler 
Mr.  Sheean 
do  they  haul? 
Mr.  Mohler 
Mr.  Sheean 
Mr.  Mohler 


Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


What  do  they  haul? 

Yes. 

Coal,  lumber,  brick,  tile,  grain. 

Most  of  it  going  south? 

Most  of  it  north. 

Most  of  it  coming  north? 

Yes,  sir. 

"V^Tiat  is  the  southbound  traffic? 

Mostly  empties. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  empties  on  that 


Sheean : 

Mohler : 

Slieean : 

Mohler : 

Sheean : 

Mr.  Mohler: 

Mr.  Sheean: 

division,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir.     The  preferred  runs  haul  a 
many  loads;  extras,  mostly  empties. 

Mr.  Sheean:     When   were    these    seventy-three 
speak  of  put  off? 
Mr.  Mohler : 
this  year. 

Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Mohler: 


good 


men   vou 


They  were  cut  off  about  February,  I  think,  of 

February,  1914? 

I  think  so.     Eight  close  to  the  first  of  the 


Mr.  Sheean :  And,  on  the  Alton,  the  same  practice  obtains 
that  there  is  on  most  of  the  roads,  that  the  board  is  cut  at  the 
request  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Mohler :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  dropping  off  of  these  seventy-three 
men  was  because  of  the  request  of  the  men  to  cut  the  board? 

Mr.  Mohler:  Well,  yes,  so  that  they  could  make  a  living. 
That  was  the  reason. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  engines  there  on  that  division — are  they 
pooled  or  assigned  engines? 

Mr.  Mohler:     First  in,  and  first  out — in  the  pool. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  engines  are  pooled  as  well  as  the  men? 

Mr.  ^lohler:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  AVhen  was  the  request  mad;»to  cut  the  board, 
do  you  remember — was  tliis  all  doue  at  the  one  time,  or  have 
there  been  several  requests  in  1914? 

Mr.  Mohler:  There  was  one  more  cut  after  that,  about 
April,  I  think;  but  I  think  that  only  cut  the  extra  men.  It  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  pool  men. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  thirty  Mikado  engines  wevo  installed 
down  there  in  1910,  on  this  division? 

Mr.  Mohler:     About  April,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     April,  1910? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  there  were  twenty  more  came  in  during 
the  year  1913? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir,  early  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  time  in  the  year  1913,  if  you  remember? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Well,  I  would  say  about  April. 

Mr.  Sheean:     April,  1913? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now  then,  the  cutting  of  the  board  and  the 
dropping  off  of  these  men  began  in  February,  1914? 

Mr.  Mohler:  As  near  as  T  can  recollect — right  close  to  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  cutting  was  done  successively  by 
two  requests  of  the  men,  one  in  February,  1914,  and  the  other 
April,  1914? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  tonnage 
rating  or  in  the  class  of  power  in  more  than  a  year  previous  to 
the  time  that  the  cutting  was  made,  or  about  a  year  previous — 
put  it  that  Avay — I  don't  know  wliother  it  was  a  little  more  or 
a  little  less? 

Mr.  Mohler:     No,  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  during  the  year  1913,  there  was  quite  a 
number  of  firemen  hired  on  this  division,  wasn't  there? 

Mr.  Mohler:  No,  I  don't  think  there  were  many  hired  in 
1913.    They  are  older  men  than  that,  T  think. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  mean  new  men  came  into  the  service  down 
there  after  the  installation  of  the  Mikado  engines,  early  in  1913, 
that  they  hired  some  thirty  or  forty  new  firemen? 
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Mr,  Mohlcr:  Well,  they  were  hired  about  1912,  I  tliink, 
most  of  these  men. 

Mr.  Slieeau:  Well,  in  1912  there  were  a  number  of  firemen 
hired  ? 

Mr.  Muhler:     Yes,  sir,  1  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Also  some  in  1913? 

Mr.  Mohler :     I  think  there  were  a  few. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  largest  power  there  are  the  Mikados! 

Mr.  Mohler :  We  did  have  tliree  Mallets,  but  they  are  not 
in  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  when  were  the  Mallets  in  service  there? 

Mr.  Mohler:  Well,  just  maybe  for  a  month  or  two,  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  when? 

Mr.  Mohler:  I  don't  remember.  I  could  not  tell  you  the 
year.  It  has  been  since  T  have  been  working  there,  but  I  could 
not  tell  you  the  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  was  it  about  the  time  that  they  got 
these  additional  twenty  Mikados  tliat  the  Mallets  were  pulled  off 
and  the  Mikados  put  on? 

Mr.  Mohler:     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  many  Mallets  did  they  have  down  there? 

Mr.  Mohler:  There  were  three.  They  were  only  there  a 
very  short  timc!.  The  men  could  not  fire  them,  with  the  tonnage 
they  were  pulling. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  think  tliat  is  all. 

Mr.  Park :  Did  you  formerly  liaid  a  good  deal  of  coal  into 
Peoria  for  the  North  Western? 

Mr.  Mohler:  No,  sir,  not  into  Peoria — I  never  worked  into 
Peoria.    It  used  to  come  up  the  main  line. 

Mr.  Park :  That  business  has  been  taken  over  by  the  North 
Western,  itself,  building  into  that  southern  country,  hasn't  it? 

Mr.  Moliler:     I  didn't  hear  you. 

Mr.  Park:  .  That  ])usiness  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  building  its  own  line  into  that  southern 
country,  hasn't  it? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir,  their  own  road. 

Mr.  Park:     Tliat  is  all. 
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EE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:  In  regard  to  the  rneu  being  cut  oiT  the  board 
at  the  request  of  other  men,  if,  on  account  of  the  introduction  of 
larger  engines,  they  are  able  to  pull  more  tonnage,  so  that  ten 
engines  and  ten  engine  crews  can  do  the  work  of  twenty,  is  it 
necessary  to  cut  the  board — I  mean  if  the  work  done  by  twenty 
men  is  subsequently  done  by  ten  men,  would  there  be  work  for 
twenty  men  there? 

Mr.  Mohler:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  With  this  cutting  of  the  board,  is  it  not  neces- 
sary because  of  the  reduced  earnings  of  the  menf 

Mr.  Mohler:     I  said  it  was  done  so  we  could  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Carter:  With  regard  to  this  coal  burning,  how  much 
coal  do  you  burn? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Tell  me  which  way  you  mean? 

Mr.  Carter :     Well,  I  will  let  you  name  a  run. 

Mr.  Mohler:  Why,  from  Bloomington  to  Venice  with  a 
train  of  empties,  we  have  no  specified  limit  of  empties  that  I 
know  of,  and  it  is  anywhere  from — well,  whatever  they  give  you ; 
sometimes  a  hundred  and  sometimes  less,  and  we  burn  about 
twenty  tons  going  south.  Coming  back  with  a  tonnage  train  we 
burn  about  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  tons. 

Mr.  Carter :    Do  you  do  that  by  yourself? 

Mr.  Mohler :     No,  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Carter:     Who  helps  you? 

Mr.  Mohler:  The  engineer;  and,  the  brakeman  as  a  usual 
thing  helps  me. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  impossible  for  you 
to  shovel  that  twenty-five  tons? 

Mr.  Mohler :     Not  more  than  one  trip  or  so. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  have  to  shovel  a  good  deal  of  that 
down  so  you  can  shovel  it  into  the  fire  box  ? 

Mr.  Mohler :  Yes,  sir.  I  have  to  shovel  down  about  five  or 
six  tons  of  it. 

Mr.  Carter :     Out  of  every  tank  full? 

Mr.  Mohler:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  believe  that  there  should  be  two  fire- 
men on  that  run? 

Mr.  Moliler:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Did  you  say  you  shoveled  twenty  tons  of  coal, 
pidling-  a  string  of  empties'? 

Mr.  Mohler :     I  did. 

Mr.  Carter:     Tlien  tiremen  may  work,  pulling  emijty  cars? 

Mr.  Mohler :  Well,  if  they  give  you  as  many  so  as  to  hold 
you  down  the  same  as  if  you  liail  a  tonnage  train.  I  can't  see 
any  difference. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  numy  empties  have  you  pulled 
there"? 

Mr.  Mohler :     As  high  as  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Carter:  Assuming  44  feet  to  the  car,  that  would  be 
4,400  feet.  And  5,200  feet  is  a  mile;  that  shows  how  near  a  mih' 
of  cars  you  have. 

Mr.  Mohler :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  any^vay.  In 
pulling  these  long  trains,  how^  does  the  conductor  communicate 
signals  to  tlie  engineer? 

Mr.  Mohler:  Well,  as  a  usual  tliiut;-  lie  comes  over  and  tells 
him  what  he  wants. 

Mr.  Carter:  Suiijiose  a  case  wliei'e  yon  were  juilling  out 
of  a  station,  and  there  was  something  wrong  with  a  car  and  this 
conductor  has  to  climb  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  cars  to 
communicate  with  the  engineer;  how  long  would  it  be  before  you 
would  get  close  enough  to  hijn  to  see  his  signal  1 

Mr.  Mohler:     I  don't  know,     it  woidd  be  a  good  long  time. 

Mr.  Carter:  Of  course,  he  could  jndl  the  air  on  the  Jiind 
end:' 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  he  could  pull  the  air. 

Mr.  Carter:     If  it  was  a  very  bad  case,  couldn't  he.' 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sii;  lie  does  do  it  sometimes. 

Mr.  Carter:  AVheii  lie  imlls  the  air  from  the  hind  end  of 
the  ti-ain.  is  there  geuerallv  a  lireak-iu-two,  something  of  that 
kind:' 

Mr.  Mohler:  Quite  often.  Sometimes  he  will  get  several 
drawbars  when  he  does  that. 

Mr.  Caitei-:  He  tries  to  avoid  using  this  air  on  the  back 
end  of  the  train  as  mn(li  as  possible,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  .\I oilier:      ^'(■s,  he  don't  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  vmi  lielieve  it  is  safe  to  operate  trains 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long;' 
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Mr.  Mohler:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  many  brakemen  do  you  have  on  this 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  cars? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Two. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  do  the  two  brakemen  communicate  with 
each  other,  the  head  brakeman  and  the  hind  brakeman? 

Mr.  Mohler:  Well,  it  is  so  far  back  that  they  cannot  see 
one  another,  so  the  head  man  walks  back  a  ways  and  the  hind 
man  comes  up  a  ways,  and  that  is  the  Way  they  communicate  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Carter:  In  foggy  weather  about  what  part  of  the 
train  would  they  have  to  walk  over  so  they  could  communicate 
with  each  other? 

Mr.  Mohler:  They  would  have  to  walk  over  and  tell  one 
another. 

Mr.  Byram:  A  little  louder,  please.  I  can't  hear  a  word 
you  say. 

Mr.  Mohler:  I  say  they  would  have  to  walk  over  and  tell 
one  another  what  they  wanted. 

Mr.  Carter:     Tell  each  other  what  they  wanted  to  do? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  they  do  that  quite  frequently. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  Mr.  Mohler,  I  know  you  can  talk  louder 
if  you  will. 

Mr.  Mohler:     All  right,  I  will  try  to. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  didn't  do  it  that  time.  In  case  the  brake- 
men  want  to  communicate  with  each  other,  or  the  conductor  in 
the  caboose  wants  to  communicate  with  the  brakeman  on  the 
head  end  and  the  weather  is  foggy,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
is  it  possible  for  you  to  see  under  conditions  like  that  where  you 
have  a  long  string  of  empties  such  as  you  have  described  here? 

Mr.  Mohler:     No,  sir,  you  cannot  see  the  signals. 

Mr.  Carter :     I  guess  that  will  be  all. 

The  Chairman:     Any  thing  further,  Mr.  Sheean? 

EE-CEOSS  EXAJSIINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  one  question.  Mr.  Mohler,  I  have  here 
what  purports  to  be  the  roster  of  the  firemen  on  that  northern 
and  southern  division  of  the  Alton.  I  suppose  you  recognize 
that,  or  do  you  (exhibiting  document)? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir,  I  do. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  This,  under  date  of  July  15th,  1914,  seems  to 
show  from  139  up  to  177  employed  during  the  year  1913. 

Mr.  Mohler:     I  didn't  think  there  were  that  many. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  just  examine  that  list  from  there  down, 
will  you  please ;  from  January  1st,  1913,  down  to  Octobei',  1913, 
and  see  whether  you  recognize  the  names  of  those  firemen  or  any 
of  those  firemen  as  having  been  employed  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Mohler :     I  know  a  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:  From  this  official  roster — do  you  recognize 
that  as  being  the  roster? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Of  the  Chicago  &  Alton? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  would  seem  from  that  that  there  were  38 
firemen  employed  during  the  year  1913,  who  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  company  down  as  late  as  July  15th,  1914,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Mohler :  Most  of  these  men  are  gone,  however.  They 
are  not  here  now. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  in  order  to  retain  seniority  and  their 
place  upon  the  list,  they  must  have  gone  under  leave  of  absence, 
must  they  not? 

Mr.  Mohler:     Yes,  sir,  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  as  late  as  July,  1914,  apparently  there 
were  some  38  men  employed  during  the  year  1913,  who  stiU  re- 
mained on  the  company's  seniority  list? 

Mr.  Mohler :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Park :  Mr.  Mohler,  you  stated  to  Mr.  Carter,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Carter's  question,  that  you  thought  it  unsafe  to  operate 
trains  with  100  cars.  How  many  cars  would  you  consider  safe  to 
be  operated? 

Mr.  Mohler :     About  50. 

Mr.  Park:     50  cars  would  be  the  limit? 

Mr.  Mohler:    Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  I  would  consider  safe. 

Mr.  Park :     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     Stand  aside. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  names  of  these  men  that  were  shown  you 
as  being  retained  on  the  roster  of  the  Alton  Eailroad,  is  it  not 
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true  that  they  do  not  dismiss  them  from  the  service  because  they 
are  let  off? 

Mr.  Mohler :    No,  sir,  they  hold  their  rights. 

Mr.  Carter:     They  hold  their  rights,  do  they  not! 

Mr.  Mohler:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  When  business  picks  up  so  they  are  re-em- 
ployed on  the  Alton,  they  don't  take  their  seniority  away  from 
them  as  they  do  on  the  North  Western,  do  they? 

Mr.  Mohler:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman :     Call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  I  will  put  a  wit- 
ness on  the  stand  now,  and  I  suppose  he  will  have  to  wait  over 
until  tomorrow ;  and  the  indications  are  now  that  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  call  some  of  our  witnesses  back  here  after  the  first  of 
January,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  have  finished  with  all  of 
them. 

W.  F.  STEVENS :  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIEECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter :     State  your  name  and  place  of  residence. 

Mr.  Stevens :     W.  F.  Stevens ;  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  are  employe!  on  what  railroad? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Canadian  Pacific  Eailway. 

Mr.  Carter :     In  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Stevens :    Locomotive  fireman. 

Mr.  Carter :  How  long  have  you  been  firing  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway? 

Mr.  Stevens :     Five  years  and  five  months. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  ever  run  an  engine? 

Mr.  Stevens:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  have  passed  the  examination  for  the 
position  of  engineer? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  After  you  passed  the  examination  for  the 
position  of  engineer,  there  was  a  depression  in  business,  or  a 
falling  off  in  business? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter :  In  addition  to  the  decrease  in  business  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  which  I  understand  is  on  account  of  the  war, 
perhaps — 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir: 

Mr.  Carter:  "Was  there  also  a  decrease  in  the  firemen's 
work  on  account  of  the  increased  tonnage!  That  is,  were  there 
larger  engines  brought  in  there? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  These  larger  engines  pulled  more  cars  than 
the  smaller  engines? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  About  how  much  more  tonnage  would  the 
large  engines  pull? 

Mr.  Stevens :  On  the  Calgary  subdivision  where  I  worked 
at  the  time  they  came  on,  they  pulled  about  .300  tons  more  than 
the  engines  we  had  on  there  before. 

Mr.  Carter :     About  how  much  did  the  other  engines  pull? 

Mr.  Stevens :     About  2,070  tons. 

Mr.  Carter :     And  the  other  engines  pulled  about  how  much. 

Mr.  Stevens:    About  2,350  tons,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Carter :  That  would  tend  to  displace  firemen,  would  it 
not! 

Mr.  Stevens :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Set  engineers  back? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  know  anything  about  being  held  away 
from  home  terminal? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  much  are  you  held  away  from 
home  terminal? 

Mr.  Stevens :  We  have  been  held  away  as  long  as  28  hours, 
that  I  am  positive  of. 

Mr.  Carter :  Ordinarily,  how  much  are  you  held  away  from 
home  terminal? 

Mr.  Stevens:     On  an  average  of  about  26  hours. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  effect  on  your  net  earnings  per  month 
does  this  holding  you  away  from  your  home  terminal  have? 

Mr.  Stevens:  It  increases  your  expenditure  about  $15  a 
month  away  from  home. 

Mr.  Carter:    Does  it  decrease  your  earnings  by  being  held 
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there  so  long?  That  is,  are  you  making  any  money  while  yon 
are  held  there? 

Mr.  Stevens:    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  much  would  your  expenses  be  per 
month,  including  the  time  you  are  held  at  the  foreign  terminal 
and  the  time  you  are  on  the  road?  I  don't  mean  your  home 
expenses,  but  the  expenses  of  yourself,  while  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Stevens:     They  will  run  pretty  close  to  $30  a  month. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  you  received  $100  a  month,  as  a  fireman, 
would  you  have  to  pay  $30  of  this  $100  out  for  your  expenses! 

Mr.  Stevens:     Some  months  I  would. 

Mr.  Carter:  Some  months  it  would  perhaps  run  less  than 
that? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  suppose  it  is  possible  to  run  more  than  that 
if  you  are  held  away  from  your  home  very  much? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then,  in  estimating  the  earnings  of  a  fireman, 
when  we  speak  about  his  earnings  as  being  $60,  $80,  $90,  $100 
or  $120  a  month,  that  includes  the  expenses  of  the  fireman  that 
he  pays? 

Mr.  Stevens:    It  includes  all  expenses. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  a  man  was  earning  $100  a  month  on  your 
division  as  a  fireman,  after  he  paid  his  expenses,  his  earnings 
would  be  about  how  much. 

Mr.  Stevens:     About  $70. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  find  that  the  weather  conditions  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  tend  to  prevent  your  getting  over  the  road 
promptly,  in  winter  time,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  will  not  go  into  details,  gentlemen,  about 
the  weather  conditions  in  Canada.    You  know  what  they  are. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:    Aside  from  your  expenses  on  the  roadt 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tell  me  something  about  the  cost  of  living, 
and  if  there  is  any  difference  between  now,  and  say  two  or  three 
or  four  years  ago? 
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Ml*.  Stevens :  Fuel  has  gone  up  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Slieean:     Fuel,, did  you  say? 

Mr.  Stevens:  Fuel,  yes.  Flour,  sugar,  and  the  necessities 
have  also  gone  up. 

Mr.  Carter:  Does  that  include  the  "war"  prices,  or  be- 
fore the  war? 

Mr.  Stevens :     They  went  up  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Carter:     They  are  going  still  higher  now? 

Mr.  Stevens:     They  are  going  still  higher  now. 

Mr.  Carter:     But  you  only  refer  to  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  find  that  practically  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  have  increased? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Well,  I  don't  handle  that  part  myself. 

Mr.  Carter :  Have  you  heard  complaint  from  your  wife  to 
that  effect? 

Mr.  Stevens:  Yes,  sir;  she  says  that  things  are  getting 
higher  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  notice  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  meala 
away  from  home? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  what  is  your  wages  ordinarily?  The 
reason  I  ask  this  is  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  the  reputation 
of  paying  high  wages  to  firemen  on  account  of  their  large  mile- 
age.   I  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Stevens:  This  year,  the  year  1914,  I  averaged  about 
$94  a  month. 

Mr.  Carter:     About  $30  of  that  went  for  expenses? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  would  mean  about  $74  a  month  net? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Or,  I  mean,  $64? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Last  year  you  earned  a  little  more,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  much? 

Mr.  Stevens:  Well,  I  would  average  about  $110  or  $115 
last  year. 
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Mr.  Carter:  And  the  same  amount  of  money  would  be 
taken  away  for  your  expenses,  so  far  as  your  real  earnings  are 
concerned? 

Mr.  Stevens :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Stevens,  on  this  expense  away  from  home 
terminal,  26  hours  or  24  hours  away  from  home;  what  is  the 
expense  for  that  24-hour  period? 

Mr.  Stevens :     24  hours  away  from  home? 

Mr.  Sheean:    Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens :  "Well,  you  pay  from  35  cents  to  50  cents  per 
meal.    That  would  be — 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  was  wondering  whether  on  this  $30  a  month 
you  were  not — 

Mr.  Stevens :    $30  or  less  a  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:    What  is  it? 

Mr.  Stevens :    $30  or  less  a  month. 

Mr.  Sheean :    I  did  not  just  see  how  you  could  have  $30  of 
those  24  hour  periods  laying  away  from  home  terminals  in  the 
month,  and  still  make  so  much  mileage.    Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  • 
but  if  you  are  away  from  home  24  hour  periods  at  a  time,  you 
could  not  do  that  more  than  fifteen  times  a  month,  could  you? 

Mr.  Stevens:  No;  you  could  do  it  as  high  as  ten  times  a 
month. 

Mr.  Sheean :    As  high  as  ten  times  a  month? 

Mr.  Stevens :  Yes,  and  it  would  run  you  over  two  dollars 
each  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then  you  are  figuring  that  the  expense,  if  you 
are  there  a  24  hour  period,  is  the  two  dollars  a  day  house,  fifty 
cents  for  each  meal  and  fifty  cents  for  each  bed? 

Mr.  Stevens :  I  might  say  that  you  cannot  get  a  meal  any 
place  up  there  that  is  fit  for  a  human  being  to  eat,  for  less  than 
35  cents. 

Mr.  Sheean :  "Well,  on  the  35  cents,  Mr.  Stevens,  that  would 
be  four  times  35  for  each  of  your  away  from  home  terminals. 
That  would  be  $1.40  each  time  there.  Now,  you  cannot  on  that 
run  get  any  more  than  about  ten  of  those  a  month,  can  you, 
away  from  home! 
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Mr.  Stevens :     Yes,  you  can  get  fifteen  a  month  in. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Even  on  fifteen  a  month,  wouldn  't  you  still  be 
a  little  high?  I  don 'f  quite  see  where  you  get  this  $30  a  month, 
or  whether  you  are  not  figuring  thirty  trips  on  that,  rather. 

Mr.  Stevens :  You  mean  from  the  tune  we  leave  home  until 
we  get  back,  24  hours? 

Mr.  Sheean:     No. 

Mr.  Stevens:  I  am  talking  from  the  time  I  arrive  at  the 
terminal  where  I  have  gone  to,  until  I  leave  that  terminal. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens:  And  then,  in  addition,  my  expenses  on  the 
road  between  those  two  terminals. 

Mr.  Sheean :  All  of  the  expense  during  the  month  that  you 
paid  would  be  from  $30  down  to  somewhere  below  that ;  you  could 
not  very  well  get  above  a  $30  payment  of  expenses  on  any  of 
these  runs,  unless  you  happen  to  get  laid  over  away  from  home? 

Mr.  Stevens:  Unless  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  lay  at 
the  away  from  home  terminal. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  very  much  longer  than  you  do  in  any 
actual  operations. 

.  Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Your  expense  at  away  from  home  terminal 
ordinarily  runs  not  to  exceed  $10  a  month,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Stevens:     In  what  way  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Where  you  are  away  from  your  home  ter- 
minal. You  answered  Mr.  Carter,  as  I  understood  you,  that  you 
sometimes  were  held  away  as  much  as  28  hours;  that  is,  the 
time  away  from  the  home  terminal. 

Mr.  Stevens :  No,  you  are  mistaken.  That  is  the  time  that 
I  have  laid  in  one  place  waiting  for  traffic. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  at  a  terminal  other  than  your  home  ter- 
minal? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  if  I  understood  you,  an  average  of  the 
time  held  away  from  home  would  be  26  hours? 

Mr.  Stevens:     About  26  hours,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  if  the  average  away  from  home  terminal 
was  26  hours,  then  on  any  run  where  there  was  that  average, 
that  would  not  mean  more  than  ten  round  trips  a  month, 
•would  it? 
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Mr.  Stevens:    Just  about. 

Mr.  Slieean:     Ten  round  trips  a  month? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieean:  You  usually  do  better  than  that,  don't  you, 
Mr.  Stevens? 

Mr.  Stevens:  During  the  month  of  October  I  didn't  at  the 
time  I  was  on  that  run. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Wliat  run  was  that? 

Mr.  Stevens :  That  was  between  Calgaiy  and  Medicine  Hat, 
a  through  freight  run. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  long  is  that? 

Mr.  Stevens :     That  is  a  180  mile  division. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  you  got  ten  round  trips  on  that,  you  would 
have  3,600  miles,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  if  you  make  3,600  miles,  how  much  a  mile 
do  you  get  there? 

Mr.  Stevens :     $3.55  per  hundred. 

Mr.  Sheean :  $3.55,  so  that  on  that  particular  run  you  would 
make  3,600  miles  at  $3.55,  if  you  had  this  experience  of  being 
away  from  home  terminal  that  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That,  of  course,  would  bring  this  money  up 
considerably  above  this  average  you  spoke  of,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  something  like  $140  a  month,  isn't  it? 
"Well,  we  can  figure  it.    It  would  be  3,600  miles  at  3.55  a  mile? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  you  speak  of  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing, do  you  have  in  mind  any  particular  time  when  this  increase 
started,  whether  it  was  in  1910  or  prior  to  that  date? 

Mr.  Stevens :    Wliat  I  have  in  mind  is  in  August  of  1914. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  comparing  it  with  what  time  as  a  base, 
Mr.  Stevens?  Was  it  previous  to  the  first  of  January,  1911,  that 
you  had  in  mind  that  you  are  comparing  it  with,  or  is  it  since 
January  1st,  1911? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Since  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :    Since  that  time? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes. 
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When  was  the  change  in  power  made  on  this 

In  the  autum  of  1913. 

And  the  rating  there  was  from  what  to  whatt 
From  what  we  call  180  per  cent  to  210  per 


Mr.  Sheean: 
division? 

Mr.  Stevens : 

Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  Stevens: 
cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Your  engines  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  are 
rated  on  this  percentage  basis? 

Mr.  Stevens :     On  the  percentage  basis,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  new  power  that  came  in  at  that  time 
was  given  a  rating  of  210  per  cent? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Of  210  per  cent,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  was  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  pay 
on  that  engine  at  210  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  180  per 
cent  engine? 

Mr.  Stevens:     No  difference. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  same  rate  of  pay? 

Mr.  Stevens :     The  same  rate  of  pay. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  the  rate  paid  on  that  division? 

Mr.  Stevens:    I  beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Sheean:    What  is  the  fireman's  pay  on  that  division? 

Mr.  Stevens:  $3.55  a  hundred  for  a  180  per  cent  engine; 
also  for  a  210  per  cent  engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  is  the  weight  on  drivers,  of  these  two 
engines? 

Mr.  Stevens:  I  don't  know  the  weight  on  drivers.  That 
is  not  furnished  us. 

Mr.  Sheean:    That  is  not  furnished? 

We  don't  work  on  that  basis  at  all. 
These  were  both  superheated  engines,  were 


Mr.  Stevens: 

Mr.  Sheean: 
they? 

Mr.  Stevens: 

Mr.  Sheean: 


Yes,  sir. 

What  change  was  there  in  type  or  style  of  the 
engine  itself?  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  difference 
in  the  weight  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes,  I  think  there  is  in  the  weight  on  drivers, 
but  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Slieean:  You  couldn't  tell  what  that  was? 
Mr.  Stevens:  No.  They  are  a  larger  engine. 
Mr.  Sheean:    Now,  in" the  matter  of  laying  away  from  the 
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home  terminal,  of  course,  if  a  man  is  on  an  assigned  run  it  is 
determined  entirely  by  the  schedule  of  the  train,  isn't  it,  if  he 
has  an  assigned  run? 

Mr.  Stevens:  Well,  there  was  no  assigned  run  at  that  time, 
when  I  was  laying  away  from  home. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is,  they  all  ran  first  in  first  outt 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  any  delay  coming  back  on  any  of  these 
trips  was  because  of  there  not  being  traffic  on  the  return  trip? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes,  I  suppose  you  could  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Of  course,  you  don't  know  of  any  instances 
of  holding  the  men  there  if  there  was  traffic  for  them  to  carry 
back  in  the  other  direction,  and  sometimes  they  were  brought 
back  light,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Stevens :  I  have  never  run  light  on  there.  What  I 
mean  by  light  is  the  engine  and  caboose. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Stevens :  What  I  mean  by  running  light  is  the  engine 
and  caboose. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  come  back,  however,  with  smaller 
tonnage  than  you  went  in  the  other  direction  with? 

Mr.  Stevens :  Not  unless  it  was  on  a  section  of  a  passenger 
train. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  succeed  in  getting  the  full  tonnage 
in  both  directions  there  at  all  times? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Whenever  it  is  possible  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  I  am  talking  about  whether  it  is  always 
possible,  whetlier  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  so  fortunate  that  it 
can  maintain  this  equilibrium  of  traffic  in  both  directions  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Stevens :  What  I  do  know  is  that  there  have  been  ears 
in  the  yard  and  they  have  held  the  trains  waiting  for  other  cars. 
That  is,  empties  that  were  to  go  west;  whetlier  they  needed 
them  west  at  that  time  or  not  I  don't  know,  but  I  know  the  cars 
wore  there  to  go  west  at  some  time  or  other,  and  still  they 
held  the  train  for  other  cars. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  you  get  into  this  point  at  the  away 
from  home  terminal,  the  crews  run  there  just  the  same  as  at  the 
home  terminal,  first  in  first  out? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  do  know,  of  course,  that  there  are 
fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  traffic  east  and  west  bound,  at 
different  times  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :    I  think  that  is  all. 

EE-DIEECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter :  On  the  Canadian  Pacific,  you  generally  work 
on  miles,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     A  high  speed  road,  is  it! 

Mr.  Stevens:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  mean  to  say,  you  get  your  freight  trains 
over  the  road  generally  at  a  speed  of  more  than  ten  miles  an 
hour? 

Mr.  Stevens :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  any  Hours  of  Service  Law  there t 

Mr.  Stevens :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Are  you  ever  held  on  duty  more  than  sixteen 
hours? 

Mr.  Stevens :     Not  I. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  get  over  the  road  very  nicely  within  the 
sixteen  hours,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Stevens :     I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  these  engines  which  you  fire  were  loaded 
down  so  they  could  not  make  very  much  speed,  do  you  think 
it  would  change  the  conditions  so  that  you  would  have  to  work 
on  hours? 

Mr.  Stevens:  Well,  according  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  road,  they  cannot  load  them  down. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  is  that? 

Mr.  Stevens :     Without  doubling  certain  points  of  it. 

Mr.  Carter:     Is  it  a  hilly  road? 

Mr,  Stevens:    Eolling. 

Mr.  Carter:  Could  they  not  load  them  down  so  you  could 
hardly  get  over  the  road  with  them? 

Mr.  Stevens:  They  could,  by  changing  the  tonnage  from 
station  to  station. 

Mr.  Carter:     Suppose  they  made  you  double  a  few  hiUs. 
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Mr.  Stevens:  It  would  take  us  a  great  deal  longer  to  go 
over  the  road,  if  they  did  that. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  is  what  I  mean.  The  practice  of  the 
C.  P.  E.  is  to  get  their  freight  over  the  road  promptly,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Stevens :     Yes,  sir,  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  results  in  the  fireman  making  miles  in- 
stead of  hours? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  that  policy  should  be  changed,  however,  so 
there  was  no  desire  to  get  the  freight  over  the  road  very  fast 
and  you  had  to  work  say  ten  or  twelve,  or  sixteen  hours  going 
one  hundred  miles  or  less,  it  would  affect  your  earnings  greatly, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  In  regard  to  your  expenses,  will  you  give  us 
a  typical  trip;  when  you  leave  home  and  are  held  away  from 
home  terminal,  what  you  eat,  how  you  eat  it,  what  you  pay  for 
it;  and  if  you  sleep,  where  you  sleep  and  what  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Stevens :  We  leave  Calgary,  and  receive  orders  there 
for  six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  we  generally  have  to  carry  a 
lunch,  on  account  of  no  accommodations  on  the  road  on  certain 
districts,  to  get  anything  to  eat. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then  you  board  with  your  wife  on  that  trip ; 
she  fixes  up  your  limch  for  you? 

Mr.  Stevens:  Yes.  When  my  wife  has  been  away,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  me  to  have  my  lunch  filled  at  the  restaurant, 
and  it  has  cost  me  $1.50  to  get  the  pail  filled. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  for  the  roimd  trip? 

Mr.  Stevens :  That  is  for  the  round  trip.  When  we  get  to 
the  other  end,  if  we  lay  there  any  length  of  time,  it  means  three 
meals  at  from  thirty-five  to  forty  and  fifty  cents  a  meal;  it  de- 
pends on  what  you  eat  and  how  much  you  eat.  The  company 
maintains  what  are  called  bunk  houses  at  their  terminals;  they 
have  beds  for  us  and  washing  accommodations. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  road  in  this 
round  trip,  counting  the  hours  held  away? 

Mr.  Stevens :  I  have  been  away  from  home  as  high  as 
seventy  hours. 

Mr.  Carter:    Well,  about  how  many  meals  did  you  eat? 
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Mr.  Stevens:  From  six  to  eight,  depending  on  when  I 
could  get  them. 

Mr.  Carter:  Don't  you  think  that  is  rather  a  long  trip, 
that  seventy  hour  trip? 

Mr.  Stevens :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  what  is  an  average  trip,  counting  your 
time  going  over  the  road,  held  away  from  home  at  the  terminal, 
and  back ;  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  Mr.  Stevens,  is  to  find  out 
about  how  much  money  you  spend  on  a  round  trip;  and  I  will 
say,  take  a  trip  where  your  wife  does  not  fix  up  your  lunch  pail 
for  you ;  say  you  leave  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  this  from  Calgary  to  Medicine  Hat,  you 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Stevens :     I  work  four  ways  out  of  Calgary. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  was  just  wondering  on  this  trip,  Mr.  Carter 
was  asking  about,  just  where  you  were  going.  If  you  please, 
when  you  answer  the  question,  specify  the  particular  run  you 
were  making ;  that  is  what  bothered  me  a  little,  because  you  spoke 
of  having  several  trips,  and  I  do  not  think  your  answer  indi- 
cated which  one  you  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Stevens :  That  was  Calgary  to  Medicine  Hat,  the  trip  I 
was  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  was  trying  to  ask  you  about  how  much 
money  you  would  spend  on  a  round  trip,  not  including  a  lunch 
fixed  up  by  your  wife ;  of  course,  that  would  be  a  different  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Stevens :  It  would  be  four  meals  at  least,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Carter :  Would  they  average  about  thirty-five  or  forty 
cents  a  meal? 

Mr.  Stevens :     Yes,  it  would  average  forty  cents  a  meal. 

Mr.  Carter :  That  is  $1.60  for  those  four  meals.  Now,  the 
company  furnishes  a  bunk  house  for  you? 

Mr.  Stevens :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  does  not  cost  you  anything? 

Mr.  Stevens:    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  The  meals  en  route  would  cost  you  about  how 
much? 

Mr.  Stevens :     From  thirty-five  to  fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  many  meals  would  you  eat? 
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Mr.  Stevens:  As  often  as  possible;  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
say. 

Mr.  Carter:     Three  or  four  times! 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  would  like  to  know  about  how  many  meala 
you  would  eat.  You  say  you  would  eat  these  three  or  four  meals 
at  the  held  away  from  home  terminal.  Would  you  eat  only  one 
meal  going  across  the  road? 

Mr.  Stevens :  If  we  were  not  over  twelve  hours,  that  would 
be  all  we  would  eat. 

Mr.  Carter:     Then  about  six  meals  for  the  round  trip? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  think  it  would  cost  you  about  forty  cents 
a  meal? 

Mr.  Stevens :     It  would  average  about  that. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  would  be  about  $2.40? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  How  many  trips  would  you  have  to  make  at 
that  to  make  up  your  thirty  dollars,  without  counting  anything 
for  bed ;  about  twelve  trips  ? 

Mr.  Stevens :     Aboiit  twelve  trips. 

Mr.  Carter :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  you  got  twelve  round  trips  in  a  month, 
that  is  on  this  180  mile  division? 

Mr.  Stevens :     180  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  would  have  twenty-four  times  180  miles 
in  that  month  as  your  pay? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  this  thirty 
dollar  deduction,  you  would  have  to  have  a  month  of  operations 
in  which  yoii  made  twenty-four  times  180  miles.  Now,  Mr. 
Stevens,  was  it  October,  1914,  in  which  you  say  there  was  such 
a  long  held  away  from  home  terminal  at  Medicine  Hat? 

Mr.  Stevens:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     This  last  October? 

Mr.  Stevens:     This  last  October. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  was  not  a  normal  condition  of  affairs, 
was  it,  this  last  October? 

Mr.  Stevens:     That  was  the  only  time  I  was  on  that  run; 
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but  I  understand  from  what  other  men  were  talking  about,  that 
it  has  been  for  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  Well,  the  last  year  has  been  somewhat  abnor- 
mal on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Stevens:     In  what  way? 

Mr.  Slieean:  As  to  both  the  amount  of  business  and  the 
kind  of  business  that  they  have  carried,  particularly  since  the 
war? 

Mr.  Stevens:  No,  I  do  not  think  the  war  has  affected  it, 
that  is  since  the  war  started.  It  may  have  affected  it  before 
the  war  started. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  I  meant  particularly  was  as  to  October, 
1914.  Is  not  that  a  very  unusual  condition,  to  have  any  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-eight  hours  hold  over  at  Medicine  Hat? 

Mr.  Stevens:     No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  reason  I  asked  that,  Mr.  Stevens,  was, 
that  in  October,  1913,  apparently,  on  the  reports  as  made  to  us 
as  to  the  time  held  away  at  Medicine  Hat,  Medicine  Hat  seems 
to  run  down  as  low  as  one  hour,  and  no  time  beyond  twelve  hours 
in  that  whole  month  of  October,  1913,  was  anybody  held  at 
Medicine  Hat  longer  than  twelve  hours.  I  have  no  memorandum 
as  to  October,  1914,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  October,  1914, 
was  not  a  very  unusual  condition.     (Handing  paper.) 

Mr.  Stevens:  Will  you  explain  to  me  how  that  is  figured 
out,  one  hour  being  held  away  from  home? 

Mr.  Sheean:  "Statement  showing  length  of  time  of  pool 
freight,  unassigned  or  chain  gang  engine  crews,  were  held  at 
away  from  home  terminal,  coming  into  Medicine  Hat."  I  as- 
sume that  is,  the  men  started  out  again  on  the  return  trip  within 
one  hour  after  they  got  in. 

Mr.  Stevens:  That  is  a  pretty  hard  proposition  to  do,  when 
they  give  the  men  two  hours'  call,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  statement  is  ' '  The  hours  calculated  mean 
from  time  released  from  duty,  until  time  when  compensation 
again  begins,  under  schedule  rules,"  so  that  would  be  one  hour 
at  Medicine  Hat  not  imder  pay,  in  case  he  went  right  back.  The 
rest  of  the  time  on  the  turn-around  would  be  under  pay,  except 
one  hour.  It  then  runs  up  as  high  as  twelve  hours,  apparently, 
in  that  month.  All  I  wanted  was  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
October,  1914,  was  not  a  very  unusual  condition  of  affairs  there. 
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Mr.  Stevens: 
Mr.  Sheean: 
month,  "was  it? 
Mr.  Stevens: 
Mr.  Sheean: 
^Ir.  Stevens : 


Not  that  I  know  of. 
Yonr  only  operation  personally  was  in  that 


Yes,  sir. 

Into  Medicine  Hat? 

I  have  never  run  across  a  condition  where  I 
have  been  held  in  there  only  one  hour. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  do  not  know  from  this,  Mr.  Stevens,  that 
Medicine  Hat — is  Medicine  Hat  to  Calgary  the  only  run  there, 
or  are  there  other  runs  terminating  at  Medicine  Hat,  besides 
from  Calgary'? 

Mr.  Stevens:     There  are  others. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  on  this  long  180 
mile  run  you  would  turn  l)ack  in  one  hour;  but  this  attempts 
to  be  a  record  of  every  train  crew  in  that  month  whose  home  ter- 
minal was  not  Medicine  Hat,  as  to  the  length  of  time  they  put  in 
there;  and  this  might  be  a  short  run,  turn-around.  I  do  not  know 
the  operation. 

]\Ir.  Stevens :     It  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  between  what  other  points  than  Calgary 
are  there  runs  into  Medicine  Hat? 

Mr.  Stevens:  From  what  is  known  as  the  Crow  division, 
from  Lethbridge. 

Mr.  Sheean : 

Mr.  Stevens 
are. 

Mr.  Sheean; 
described  ? 

Mr.  Stevens 

Mr.  Sheean 


What  is  the  distance  of  some  of  those  runs ;' 
I  don't  know  what  the  distances  of  those  runs 

But  they  are  shorter  than  this  run  you  have 


Yes,  sir. 

In  the  practical  operation  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  tying  up  of  a  crew  for  rest  is  optional  with  the  men, 
after  fifteen  hours? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  any  one  member  of  the  crew  there  ties 
up,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Stevens :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  the  other  men,  if  they  do  not  ask  the  rest, 
are  under  pay  ? 

Mr.  Stevens :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     So  if  you  have  five  men  out  on  the  run,  on  the 
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Canadian  Pacific,  and  one  books  for  rest,  after  fifteen  hours,  and 
the  others  do  not  ask  for  rest,  the  others  can  sta^y  on  continuous 
time? 

Mr.  Stevens :     Not  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  for  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:     No,  at  whatever  their  schedules  call  for? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  tirenian  has  one  rate  of  pay,  the  engineer 
iiuother,  the  conductor  another,  and  the  hrakemen  another;  but 
if,  on  the  C'anadian  Pacific,  the  fireman,  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
hours,  booked  for  rest,  the  engineer  and  the  conductor  and  the 
two  brakemen  who  did  not  book  for  rest,  would  be  on  continuous 
time? 

Mr.  Stevens :  They  would  be  on  continuous  time  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  pay,  whatever  the  schedule  provides  for. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  the  man  who  booked  for  rest,  of  course, 
would  not  be  under  pay  while  he  was  taking  the  rest  that  he 
asked  for? 

Mr.  Stevens:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  is,  is  there  not,  at  Medicine  Hat,  a 
pusher  service  in  and  out  of  Medicine  Hat? 

Mr.  Stevens :     Yes,  sii-,  there  is. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  of  course,  in  that  pusher  service, 
it  might  be  that  a  person  would  run  into  Medicine  Hat  and  stay 
there  one  hour  and  then  run  out  again? 

Mr.  Stevens :  That  pusher  service  is  an  assigned  work. 
Men  are  assigiied  to  that.  I  think  they  put  in  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  road  crews  whatever  that  go  into 
Medicine  Hat.  That  is  what  I  was  speaking  about,  on  that  one 
hour  lay-over  at  Medicine  Hat. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  there  are  short  runs  into  Medicine 
Hat?  That  is,  while  you  do  not  know  just  the  detail  of  those 
runs,  you  do  know  that  there  are  short  runs  into  Medicine  Hatf 

Mr.  Stevens :  Yes,  but  not  less  than  an  hour,  not  as  low  as 
an  hour,  staying  there  at  Medicine  Hat. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  that  might  be  under  the  provision 
hero.  Ml'.  Stevens,  of  one  hour  not  compensated  time;  there 
might  be  an  actual  stay  of  the  engine  of  more  than  one  hour, 
l)ut  a  release  of  the  men  and  not  being  under  pay  merely  that 
one  hour? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Vou  must  understand  me,  IMr.  Sheean,  that 
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an  engine  goes  in  there  and  if  an  official  uses  his  head  at  all,  he 
will  not  undertake  to  supply  an  engine  out  of  there  in  less  than 
one  hour.    If  he  does,  he  is  going  to  get  himself  up  against  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  No,  I  think  perhaps  I  did  not  make  clear  to 
you  what  the  form  purported  to  show.  The  hours  calculated 
from  tlie  time  rek^'ised  from  duty  until  time  when  compensation 
again  begins  under  schedule  rules.  That  is,  under  your  schedule 
niie  you  would  have  your  preparatory  time? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  this  one  hour  would  be  simply  the  time 
between  the  compensated  time;  in  other  words,  it  might  be,  it 
would  have  to  be,  at  least  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes,  be- 
cause the  only  break  that  is  shown  here  is  the  break  of  time 
not  paid  for,  and  there  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  more  than 
the  one  hour  actual  detention  of  the  engine,  because,  under  your 
I'ules,  you  are  paid  preparatory  time. 

Mr.  Stevens:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  under  this  explanation,  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  engine  should  be  there  only  one  hour.  In  fact, 
it  would,  under  this  showing,  have  to  be  there  more  than  the 
one  hour,  because  that  one  hour  is  merely  the  break  in  compen- 
sated time.  Now,  that  is  not  impossible  on  these  shorter  runs 
at  all? 

Mr.  Stevens :  I  do  not  know  of  any  runs  running  into  Medi- 
cine Hat,  that  lay  there  less  than  five  hours. 

The  Chairman:  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  finish,  Mr. 
Sheean? 

Mr.  Sheean :  Just  a  moment.  I  think  I  will  be  through  in 
just  a  question  or  two. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  reached  the  hour  for  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  know  how  many  engines  are  actually 
out  of  service  on  the  Canadian  Pacific? 

Mr.  Stevens:     Actually  out  of  service? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  on  this  division,  tied  up  and  out  of 
service,  because  there  is  no  business  for  them,  that  were  in 
business  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Stevens:  Take  the  whole  Alberta  division,  there  is 
just  about  a  hundred  that  are  tied  up  at  Ogden  shop  at  the 
present  time. 
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Mr.  Slii'cnii:     And  a  y<'ar  ano  tliosc  cii-^inos  wvm  in  work? 

Mr.  Stevens :  Yes,  sir.  1  believe  tliey  were  waiting  for 
power,  if  I  understand,  at  tlie  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  Imsiness  there,  if  they  had  the  power; 
but  at  this  tiine  tlie  i)ower  is  tied  uj)  and  no  Itusiness  for  the 
power? 

Mr.  Stevens:  Yes*  sir.  Tliey  had  a  sniaUer  class  of  engine 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

The  Chaii man :  Do  you  desire  to  ask  anything  further, 
Mr.  Carter? 

Mr.  (\Trter:     I  am  througli  with  the  witness. 
(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  Nagel:  Just  a  (juestion.  Mr.  Carter,  you  intimated 
that  you  might  not  get  through  with  your  witnesses  tomorrow. 
But  do  you  expect  to  call  more  than  twenty! 

Mr.  Carter :  In  reply  to  that  inquiry^  I  will  say  that  we 
have  about  six  or  seven  switch  engine  and  transfer  men  that 
we  wanted  to  put  on  together.  I  fear  now  that  we  cannot  finish 
with  them  tomorrow.  Before  this  witness  was  called,  some  time, 
I  began  to  look  for  some  of  my  witnesses,  but  they  are  not  here, 
and  I  do  not  know  where  they  are.  I  advised  them  last  night 
that  I  would  not  use  them,  and  I  suppose  they  thought  I  meant 
what  I  said. 

Mr.  Nagel :     Well,  we  are  accustomed  to  that. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  tomorrow  I  can  examine  about  four ;  if 
I  can  get  through  with  four  road  men  tomorrow,  I  will  not  put  on 
any  switch  engine  men  at  all,  and  tlien  we  will  put  all  the  switch 
engine  men  on  on  January  4tli,  and  we  will  clean  them  up.  I 
have  about  four  witnesses  that  I  can  use  tomorrow  from  the 
road,  but  I  would  not  like  to  put  one  switch  engine  man  on  and 
then  forget  it  by  January  4th.  1  would  like  to  have  all  the  switch 
engine  men  put  on  together.  And  if  we  use  as  much  time  as  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  these  four  should  take  up  the 
day,  or  enough  of  the  day  to  adjourn  w^hen  they  are  through. 

I  would  like  very  much  if  I  could  use  all  my  switch  engine 
and  transfer  men  together.  1  am  afraid  I  could  not  get  through 
with  the  six  men  tomorrow,  or  through  with  half  of  them,  be- 
cause, introducing  a  new  topic,  switch  engine  service  and  transfer 
service,  will  perhaps  lead  to  a  much  lengthier  examination,  and 
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(iroas-t'xauiiiiation,  and  L  wduld  like,  it'  jiossible,  to  handle  all  the 
switch  engine  men  at  onee.  i  have  fonr  road  witnesses  tliat  I  can 
use  tomorrow.  It  may  be  that,  if  we  hurry  up,  we  will  be  ready 
to  adjourn  )iy  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  I  would  not  want 
to  put  on  a  switch  engine  witness  and  then  adjourn  half  way 
through  his  testimony  until  two  weeks  from  now. 

Mr.  Nagel:  We  might  sit  an  additional  hour,  if  yt)u  please, 
and  give  3^ou  a  chance  to  get  through. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  possible,  because 
the  first  witness  we  will  put  on  will  go  into  detail  as  to  the  duties 
of  switch  engine  firemen,  and  so  forth;  and  after  that,  we  will 
just  touch  the  high  spots  with  the  others.  The  distinction  be- 
tween transfer  and  switching  service,  as  it  affects  firemen,  is 
quite  an  important  matter  with  us.  If  we  could  use  four  wit- 
nesses tomorrow  and  then  adjourn,  and  let  me  use  the  switch  en- 
gine witnesses  on  January  4th,  I  would  be  very  much  obliged. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  you  have  made  very  good  progress 
so  far.  We  will  take  an  adjournment  until  ten  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

("Whereupon,  at  5:05  o'clock  P.  M.,  December  21,  1914,  an 
adjournment  was  taken  until  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  December  22, 
1914.) 
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IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE 

ARBITRATION 

between  the 

WESTERN  RAILWAYS 

and 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 

ENGINEERS 

and 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIRE-] 

MEN  AND  ENGINEMEN 

under  the  Act  approved  July  15,  1913,  by  aore.( 

ment  dated  August  3,  1914. 


Chicago.  Illinois,  Df^ceiiiber  22,  1914. 

Met  pur.suaut  to  adjournment  at  10:00  o'clock  A.  M. 
Present:     Arbiti-ators  and  ]iarties  as  i)efore. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  correction  I  think 
should  be  made  on  page  1812,  volume  17,  fifth  word,  thirty-lirst 
line :  *'Mr.  Jacoby  :  I  have  got,  I  think,  one,  I  think,  signed  by 
the  superintendent,  but  above  five — "  I  think  that  should  be 
"about  five." 

The  Chairman:     Call  youi-  first  witness. 

Mr.  Carter :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  keeping  with 
what  I  said  yesterday,  it  would  be  very  pleasing  to  us  if  we  were 
not  required  to  begin  the  examination  of  our  switch  engine  fire- 
men and  transfer  firemen  before  January  4tli.  For  the  reasons 
stated  yesterday,  that  we  are  anxious  not  to  jnit  a  witness  on  the 
stand  and  to  introduce  a  subject  and  then  abandon  the  investi- 
gation until  after  tlie  holidays.  We  have  two  road  firemen 
that  w(>  would  like  to  have  testify  this  morning,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  will  take  to  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  for  each 
of  them  for  direct  examination.  If  the  cross-examination  does 
not  require  over  twice  as  much  time  as  the  direct  examination, 
why,  it  would  be  possible,  I  think,  to  adjourn  this  morning  if  it 
pleases  the  Board.  Now,  the  only  reason  I  suggest  that  is,  I  do 
not  like  to  bring  our  switch  engine  firemen  in  tliis  afternoon  and 
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start  that  subject  and  then  adjourn  midwaj'  of  the  testimony.. 
Now,  I  ask  that  as  a  favor. 

The  Chairman:  We  appreciate  your  position  and  1  think 
we  will  really  gain  time,  in  the  long-  run,  by  adopting  your  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  Carter:     Thank  you.     1  will  call  Mr.  Jossup. 

C.  E.  JESSUP  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 


DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 


State  your  name  and  place  of  residence. 
C.  R.  Jessup,  Argenta,  Arkansas. 
"^^Tiat  is  your  present  employment? 
Locomotive  lireman. 
By  w^hat  road  are  you  employed? 
The  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern. 
Tliat  is  a  ]iortion  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
Yes,  sir. 

Where  are  you  located  now! 
On  the  Argenta  Extra  Board. 
Argenta,  Arkansas,  is  that  right? 
Yes,  sir. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  several  divisions 


Mr.  Carter: 

Mr.  Jessup: 

Mr.  Carter: 

Mr.  Jessup: 

Mr.  Carter: 

Mr.  Jessup : 

Mr.  Carter : 
road? 

Mr.  Jessup: 

Mr.  Carter: 

Mr.  Jessup: 

Mr.  Carter: 

Mr.  Jessup : 

Mr.  Carter: 
on  that  seniority  district? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Describe  between  what  points  you  run  on  all 
the  districts  there. 

Mr.  Jessuji:  We  work  two  ways  out  of  Argenta,  from 
Ai'genta  to  Hoxie  yard  north,  117  miles,  and  from  Argenta  to 
Texarkana  south,  146  miles. 

Don't  you  run  between  Paragould  and  Lexa? 
Then  we  have  a  subdivision  from  Paragould 


Mr.  Carter: 

Mr.  Jessup: 
to  Lexa. 

Mr.  Carter: 

Mr.  Jessup: 

Mr.  Carter: 
geuta  and  Hoxie? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir 


How  far  is  that? 

A  distance  of  106  miles. 

Are  the  sauK^  engines  now  used  between  Ar- 
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Mr.  Carter:  Ha.s  tluM-c  been  an  increase  in  tonnage  on 
these  same  engines? 

Mr.  Jessup :     Yes,  sir,  there  has,  on  the  north  end. 

Mr.  Carter :     About  how  much  has  been  this  increase? 

Mr.  Jessup :     Four  hundred  tons. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  Avould  he  aliout  what  i)er  cent,  al)out  20 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Jessuji:     About  liU  per  cent. 

Mr.  Carter:  With  regard  to  this  tonnage,  does  it  exceed 
the  time  card  reading? 

Mr.  Jessup:  Yes,  sir,  it  does  on  the  Memphis  Division, 
between  Paragould  and  Lexa. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  describe  the  conditions  on  the  Memphis 
division  between  Paragould  and  Lexa.  First  describe  the  loco- 
motives that  were  there  when  you  went  there. 

Mr.  Jessup :  Wlien  I  went  there  there  was  a  Consolidated 
engine  weighing  152,000  pounds  on  drivers.  That  was  replaced 
by  a  larger  Consolidated  engine  weighing  187,000  pounds  on 
drivers. 

Mr.  Carter :  What  was  tlie  tonnage  of  tlie  engine  when  you 
first  went  there ". 

Mr.  Jessup:     2,300  tons  on  the  400  class. 

Mr.  Carter:     How"  is  that? 

Mr.  Jessuja :     2,300  tons  on  the  400  class. 

Mr.  Carter:     2,300  tons  on  the  400  class? 

Mr.  Jessup :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Are  the  400  class  engines  still  there? 

Mr.  Jessup:     No,  sir,  they  are  gone. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  class  of  engines  are  there  now? 

Mr.  Jessup :  A  Consolidated  engine  weighing  187,000 
pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Carter  :  How  much  more  toimage  does  this  engine  that 
is  now  there  pull  than  the  engine  that  was  there? 

Mr.  Jessup :  There  is  1,700  tons  difference  in  the  heaviest 
train  handled. 

Mr.  Carter :  About  1,700  tons  difference.  What  is  the  rat- 
ing of  this  Consolidated  engine  now  there? 

Mr.  Jessup :     2,700  tons. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  much  do  tliey  pull  by  the  despatcher's 
orders? 
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Mr.  Jessup:     Auywiu'ie  from  o,UUO  to  4,001)  tous. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then,  the  rating  shown  on  the  time  card  of  a 
locomotive  is  no  true  index  as  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  hauled, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Jessup :     Not  there,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  it  should  be  shown  hereafter  that  on  the 
Paragould  to  Lexa  trackage  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  those  engines,  by  exhibiting  the  time  card  rating, 
then  those  time  cards  would  be  deceptive,  Avould  they  not? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  understand  you  to  say  that  thesis  locomo- 
tives are  shoA\Ti  on  the  time  card  as  rated  at  2,700  tons? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     But  that  they  pull  from  3,000  to  4,000  tons? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  much  coal  do  you  burn  between 
Paragould  and  Lexa? 

Mr.  Jessup:  Oh,  it  will  average  about  18  to  20  tous  each 
way  over  the  division. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  18  to  20  tons  each  way  over  the  divi- 
sion.   You  sometimes  have  lighter  trips  than  that? 

Mr.  Jessup  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Sometimes  heavier  trips? 

Mr.  Jessup:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  But  you  think  18  to  20  tons  would  be  al)out 
an  average? 

Mr.  Jessup :     I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  average. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  long  are  you  generally  burning  that  18 
to  20  tons  going  from  Paragould  to  Lexa? 

Mr.  Jessup:  Well,  sometimes  you  can  go  south  in  about 
nine  or  ten  hours ;  any^vhere  from  nine  to  fourteen  hours. 

Mr.  Carter:  Any^vhere  from  nine  to  fourteen  hours, 
south? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  about  north? 

Mr.  Jessup :     Well,  any^vhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours. 

Mr.  Carter:  Anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours.  Are 
you  ever  tied  up? 

Mr.  Jessup :     No,  sir,  we  generally  reduce  and  get  in. 
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Mr.  Carter :  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  not  tied 
up  vei-y  often? 

Mr.  Jessup :     Not  very  often ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  And  the  reason  you  are  not  tied  up  very  often 
is  because  the  conductor  is  permitted  to  set  out  tonnage  so  he  can 
get  in? 

Mr.  Jessup :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  is  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Jessup,  that,  where 
this  practice  prevails,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  tying  up 
crews  ? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Not  often;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Under  the  circumstances  which  you  have 
recited,  do  you  believe  that  any  train  could  be  gotten  over  the 
division,  or  an  ordinary  division,  within  sixteen  hours,  by  setting 
out  sufficient  tonnage  to  get  in. 

Mr.  Jessup :     Well,  yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Carter:  They  do  it  on  this  division  you  are  talking 
about,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Therefore,  if  a  train  is  tied  up,  it  is  because 
it  is  believed  more  economical  to  hang  on  to  all  the  tonnage  the 
engine  will  pull;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Who  helps  you  to  shovel  this  eighteen  to 
twenty  tons  of  coal? 

Mr.  Jessup :    .Well,  the  brakeman  does,  if  he  feels  like  it. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  brakeman  does?    It  is  not  his  duty,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jessup:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  It  depends  entirely  on  the  disposition  of  the 
brakeman;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     It  is  gratuitous  on  his  part ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  How  many  firemen  are  now  older  than  you  on 
this  seniority  district  out  of  Argenta? 

Mr.  Jessup:  On  January  1,  1914,  seniority  list,  I  am  the 
134th  man,  and  there  were  twenty-three  demoted  engineers  to 
be  placed  on  this  list,  and  they  are  on  it  right  now. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  do  not  understand  that.  You  say  that  there 
are  twenty-three  demoted  men  to  be  placed  on  the  list? 
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Mr.  Jcssu]):     Ves,  sii-. 

Mr.  (Sartor:     How  do  xou  know  that! 

Mr.  Jossu]):     Because  llicy  liavc  boon  ))ullod  off. 

Mr.  (.artor:  And  the  lulcs  of  tlio  ('oni])any  would  UMiuirc 
them  to  go  back  to  firing? 

Mr.  .Jessuji:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Including'  those  demoted  cniiiiiccrs.  wliat  is 
your  position  on  tlie  firemen's  seniority  list  ;' 

Mr.  .Jessup:      I  woidd  he  l.")?. 

Mr.  Cartel':  About  ]')7.  after  your  years'  service  for  that 
road  [' 

Mr.  .lessnp  :      Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  At  this  i-ate  of  progression  or  retrogression, 
how  loiiji'  do  you  tliink  it  will  be  before  you  are  ]n-omoted  to  tlie 
position  of  engineer  and  have  a  regular  engine  to  run? 

Mr.  Jessui):     T  don't  believe  I  would  last  that  long. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  many  firemen  have  been  cut  off  before 
these  demoted  engineers  were  ])ut  back? 

Mr.  .lessu]):     There  were  twenty-three,  I  think,  altogethei-. 

.Mr.  Cai'ter :  And  the  ])robabiIities  are,  for  every  engineer 
demoted,  there  will  be  another  fireman  cut  off? 

Mr.  Jessup:     There  will  be  some  more. 

Mr.  Carter:  In  llHl  was  the  speed  of  the  trains  faster 
than  now? 

Mr.  .Jessup:  Y^es,  sir;  1  think  tliey  were  getting  over  the 
road  better  then  than  th(\v  are  now. 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  you  use  to  make  miles  faster  than  you  do 
now  ? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  generally  make  hours  now  instead  of 
miles  ? 

Mr.  .Jessup:     Yes,  sir,  not  always. 

Mr.  Carter:  Ai-e  you  held  away  from  home  tcn'iniual  very 
much? 

Mr.  .7essu]i :     Yes,  anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty-five  hours. 

Mr.  Carter:  Does  that  increase  your  expenses  away  from 
home? 

Mr.  .Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Does  it  increase  your  earnings? 

Mr.  .Tessup:     Y'es.  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter:     Did  you  ever  do  any  hostling  there? 

Mr.  Jessup :     Very  little. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  did  you  receive  as  pay  when  you  did 
the  hostling? 

Mr.  Jessup:     $82.60  days,  and  $87.60  nights. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  they  pay  more  for  night  work  for 
hostlers  than  they  do  for  day  work? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  were  the  requirements  of  the  company 
before  you  could  hostle'? 

Mr.  Jessup:  Well,  they  thoiight  you  had  to  be  an  expe- 
rienced man. 

Mr.  Carter :  How  much  experience  does  a  hostler  have  to 
have  before  he  is  permitted  to  hostle? 

Mr.  Jessup:     About  two  years. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  think,  then,  that  the  company  has 
adopted  that  rule  as  a  safety  measure? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  that  a  man  who  has  charge 
of  locomotives  at  terminals  as  hostler,  should  be  an  experienced 
man? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     State  why  you  believe  so. 

Mr.  Jessup:  Well,  an  incompetent  man  handling  an  en- 
gine is  more  liable  to  accidents  than  a  man  who  is  competent. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  he  liable  to  let  the  water  get  low  when 
the  tire  is  not  low? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  do  not  know  of  any  special  case,  though, 
when  an  incompetent  hostler  burned  a  locomotive,  do  you? 

Mr.  Jessup:     No,  I  cannot  recall  any  right  now. 

Mr.  Carter :     But  your  judgment  would  lead  you  to  believe 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  an  expensive  locomotive  in  the 
keeping  of  an  incompetent  man? 
Ml'.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  that  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men in  that  service  have  an  interest  in  the  matter,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  themselves? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     If  the  railroads,  through  their  policy,  do  not 
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believe  it  is  uecessaiy  to  place  competent  meu  iu  charge  of  loco- 
motives at  terminals,  do  you  l)elieve  that  engineers  and  firemen 
are  right  in  their  request  that  competent  men  be  placed  there? 

Mr.  Jessup :     I  think  they  are  right. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  about  your  wages? 

Mr.  Jessup:  Well,  for  the  year  1914  1  have  averaged 
somewhere  between  $85  and  $90. 


Ml 

.  Carter: 

What  about  the  year  before? 

Ml 

.  Jessup: 

I  have  no  record  of  my  time  before. 

Ml 

.  Carter: 

You  have  a  record  here  of  this  past  year? 

Ml 

.  Jessup: 

Yes,  sir. 

Ml 

.  Carter: 

The  year  1914? 

Ml 

.  Jessup: 

Yes,  sir. 

Ml 

.  Carter: 

That  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 


Mr.  Sheean :  When  was  this  change  in  tonnage  made,  Mr. 
Jessup;  the  substitiition  of  the  187,000  pounds  for  the  $152,000? 

Mr.  Jessup :     It  was  in  May,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Of  this  last  year? 

Mr.  Jessu)>:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     1914? 

Mr.  Jessu]K     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Before  tliat  time  between  1910  and  down  to 
May,  1914,  the  power  was  the  same  there? 

Mr.  Jessup:  I  wasn't  on  that  district  until  last  February. 
They  had  the  smaller  engines  there  when  I  took  a.  job  there  in 
Februaiy. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  change  was  made  a  few  months  after 
you  came  there? 

Mr.  Jessup: 

Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  Jessup: 

Mr.  Sheean: 
system? 

Mr.  Jessup: 

Mr.  Sheean; 


Yes,  sir. 

Were  those  new  engines  put  in  there? 

No,  sir. 

Or  engines  Inought  from  another  part  of  the 


Another  part  of  the  system,  yes,  sir. 
And  on  the  part  of  the  system  that  you  had 
worked  before,  they  had  engines  of  that  weight  and  type? 
Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sbecan:  Has  thcic  been,  un  the  other  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, any  change  in  the  motive  power? 

Mr.  Jessup:     I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  this  was  simply  a  shifting  from  one 
division  to  another  of  a  certain  type  and  style  of  power  1 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  frequently  do  they  succeed  in  getting 
the  full  tonnage  or  this  excess  tonnage? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Why,  it  is  nearly  an  every-day  occurrence. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  there  are  days  when  they  do  not  come 
even  to  the  rated  tonnage,  aren't  there  I 

Mr.  Jessup:     No,  not  going  north.    You  have  always  got  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  about  coming  south? 

Mr.  Jessup:  You  occasionallj^  will  be  a  little  light.  What 
we  call  light  is  time  card  rating.  Sometimes  you  will  go  out  with 
less  than  time  card  rating. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  you  have  made  no  memorandum  or  at- 
tempted to  keep  any  record  of  the  percentage  of  full  tonnage 
rating  or  less  than  tonnage  rating  in  either  direction? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Oh,  I  have  got  a  few,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  mean  to  compare  the  one  with  the  other, 
through  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  what  proportion  would  you  say, 
through  any  month,  was  up  to  tonnage  rating  and  what  below 
the  tonnage  rating? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Why,  it  was  greater. 

Mr.  Sheean:  T  understood  you  to  say  at  times  it  was 
greater,  but  sometimes  that  it  was  less,  south  bound.  All  I 
meant,  Mr.  Jessup,  was  whether  you  had  attempted  to  keep  any 
record,  through  a  month  or  a  week  or  any  other  time,  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison? 

Mr.  Jessup:  No,  I  haven't  got  the  south  bound.  I  have 
the  excess. 

Mr.  Sheean:     But  only  the  excess? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  you  have,  simply,  is  certain  specific 
excess — you  haven't  taken  or  attempted  to  compare  all  the  traffic 
that  moved  or  that  you  handled  during  any  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Jessxip:     No,  because  it  was  not  often  that  we  were 
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light.  TlicN  had  a  car  limit  of  'Jo  cai>,  aud  iu  htiuliug  empties 
south,  you  would  occasionally  he  helow  your  time  card  rating. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  Is  traffic  there  Iieavier  in  one  direction  than 
in  another! 

Mr.  Jessup:  It  was  at  thai  lime.  Some  empties  going 
south  and  loads  going  north. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  is  the  traffic  tliat  tliey  have  thei-e  mostly 
— what  commodities '? 

Mr.  Jessup  :  Lumher,  mostly.  Ijumhcr,  and  they  haul  some 
coal  south. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Has  tiie  lumlier  movement  heen  noi-mal  here 
during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Jessup  :     It  lias  heen  fairly  normal,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Does  that  run  all  the  yeai'  round  or  is  that 
seasonal,  more  at  one  part  of  the  year  than  at  another? 

Mr.  Jessup :     I  think  it  runs  the  year  round. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Does  the  division,  in  addition  to  the  lumber 
and  coal  you  speak  of,  have  any  fast  fruit  or  stock  service? 

Mr.  Jessup :     They  have  one  merchandise  run. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     One  merchandise  run  '! 

Mr.  Jessup :     Yes,  sir,  one  each  way. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all  the  year  round.' 

Mr.  Jessup :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  during  the  spring  and  sunnner  months, 
is  there  any  handling  of  fniit  or  stock  there? 

Mr.  Jessup  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     No  stock  at  all  handled  ? 

Mr.  Jessup :     No,  sir.    I  never  handled  any. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  on  the  other  divisions  you  ran  on — 
this  is  the  Paragould  district  you  are  talking  of  now? 

Mr.  Jessup:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  any  of  the  otlier  divisions  you  ran  on,  is 
there  any  Red  Ball  freight  there? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir,  some. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  how  many  trains  a  day? 

Mr.  Jessup :     There  are  about  two,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  about  what  is  the  running  time  that  they 
make? 

Mr.  Jessup:  I  don't  recall  their  running  time,  north.  The 
running  time  on  57  is,  I  think,  10  hours  from  Little  Rock  to 
Texarkana — from  Argenta,  rather. 
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Mr.  Sheean :     "V\ni(Mi  were  these  engineers  demoted. 

Mr.  Jessup :     Since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  during  the  year  1914! 

Mr.  Jessup :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :'  In  October,  1913,  were  there  any  demoted  en- 
gineers on  this  division  where  you  are  working? 

Mr.  Jessup:     I  don't  recall  if  there  were  or  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  All  of  the  twenty-three  you  think  have  been 
some  time  since  that,  some  time  during  the  year  1914? 

Mr.  Jessup:  They  have  all  been  on  the  board  since  the 
1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Sheean: 


Were  vou  on  the  extra  l)oard  all  this  last 


yearl 


Mr 
Mr 
extra  °! 
Mr 


Mr.  Jessuj):     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  itf 

Mr.  Jessup  :     No,  sir,  not  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Not  all  the  time? 

Jessup:     No,  sir. 

Sheean:     About  what  part  of  the  time  were  you  on 

I  went  on  the  extra  board  about  the  middle 


Jessup : 
of  September, 

Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  Jessup: 

Mr.  Sheean : 

Mr.  Jessup: 
Paragould. 

Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  Jessup: 

Mr.  Sheean: 
it,  in  September  last? 

Mr.  Jessup :     Yes,  sir.    There  were  two  jobs  pulled  off  over 
there,  after  those  big  engines  came  over  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:     They  came  in  the  spring,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     But  you  were  not  reduced  imtil  September? 

Mr.  Jessup:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Were  there  any  new  engines  came  in  there 
in  September? 


September  last? 

Yes,  sir. 

Before  that  time  where  were  you? 

I  was  on  a  regular  job,  chain  gang  job  out  of 

To  Lexa? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  the  chain  gang  was  reduced  there,  was 
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Mr.  Jessup :     No,  sir.  uot  that  1  know  of. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Any  change  at  all  in  motive  power! 

Mr.  Jessup:     I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  "^Taat  reduction  was  made  in  September  in 
the  board,  how  many  crews  were  cut? 

Mr.  Jessup :  There  were  no  crews  pulled  off  the  Paragould 
District  in  September.  There  were  some  men  came  from  Ar- 
genta  and  displaced  me. 

Mr.  Sheean :     From  Argenta  f 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  They  displaced  you  by  the  exercise  of  their 
seniority  rights? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean :  How  mucli  was  the  board  cut  at  Argenta.  if 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  Jessup:  I  don't  remember  just  exactly  what  the  re- 
duction was.  They  got  these  twenty-three  men  from  over  the 
entire  district. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  large  a  district  is  this  seniority  dis- 
trict, about  how  many  crews  in  it,  if  you  know,  or  what  territory 
does  it  cover,  perhaps  that  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Jessup:  From  Hoxie  to  Texarkana.  and  from  Para- 
gould to  Lexa,  and  Bald  Knob  to  Memphis. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  how  many  miles  altogether,  is  that? 

Mr.  Jessup :  There  is  146  miles  south  of  Little  Eock ;  and 
117  miles  north  of  Little  Eock;  90  miles.  Bald  Knob  to  Memphis, 
and  106  miles,  Paragould  to  Lexa. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  on  this  system  there  is  a  schedule  pro- 
vision for  filling  liostling  positions  from  the  ranks  of  the  fire- 
men? 

Mr.  Jessup:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  schedule  provision  has  been  on  this  sys- 
tem for  quite  a  long  time,  at  least  it  was  there  and  in  the  schedule 
when  you  went  to  work  for  this  road? 

Mr.  Jessup :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all,  Mr.  Jessup. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman:     Call  your  next,  witness. 

B.  C.  KTJEHL  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
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DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter :     State  your  name. 
Mr.  Kuehl :     B.  C.  Kuehl. 
Mr.  Carter:     Where  do  you  reside? 
Mr.  Kuehl:     Aurora,  Illinois. 
Mr.  Carter:     What  is  your  occupation? 
Mr.  Kuehl :     Locoruotive  fireman. 
Mr.  Carter:     On  what  road  are  you  working? 
Mr.  Kuehl :     On  the  Burlington  &  Quincy. 
Mr.  Carter:     Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy? 
Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     When  did  you  go  to  work  as  a  fireman  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad? 
Mr.  Kuehl:     October  25,  1906. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  many  years  of  seniority  as  a  lireraan 
would  that  give  you? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Eight  years  and  pretty  near  two  months. 

Over  eight  years  as  a  fireman? 
Yes,  sir. 

How  many  firemen  are  now  older  than  you? 

At  the  present  time  there  are  thirty-eight. 

Thirty-eight? 
Yes. 

Are  there  anv  of  these  thirtv-eight  demoted 


Mr.  Carter: 
Mr.  Kuehl: 
Mr.  Carter: 
Mr.  Kuehl : 
Mr.  Carter: 
Mr.  Kuehl: 
Mr.  Carter: 
engineers  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl : 
Mr.  Carter: 


Yes,  sir,  all  of  them. 

Then  you  have  lieen  promoted  too,  have  you 
not,  or  have  you  run  an  engine? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     I  was  qualified  for  an  engineer  but  T  liave 
never  run  an  engine. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  never  ran  an  engine? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     No. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  prospects  are  not  bright  now? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     When  you  went  to  work  there,  were  you  sub- 
ject to  a  physical  examination? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Similar  to  that  described  by  other  witnesses? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter:     Enquired  to  strip? 

Mr.  Kiu'hl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  you  ever  take  an  examination  for  insur- 
ance? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Fu  what  oiiiaiii'/.atiotis  oi-  insurance  com- 
panies 1 

Mr.  Kucihl:  Well,  in  the  i^'iremen's  and  in  the  Koyal  Order 
of  Moose;  it  is  not  an  insurance;  it  is  just  a  benefit  order. 

Mr.  Carter:     Anything  else? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     No,  that  is  all;  and  the  Burlington  Kelief. 

Mr.  Carter :  How  mvich  insurance  are  yon  carrying  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  :' 

Mr.  Kuehl:     $1,500. 

Mr.  Carter:  Were  you  sulijected  to  as  rigid  an  examina- 
tion when  you  made  apyilication  for  a  lieneficial  certificate  of 
$1,500  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
ginemen as  you  were  when  you  asked  for  a  jol)  of  firing  with  the 
C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad ;' 

Mr.  Kuehl:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  do  yon  i)elie\e  it  recinires  a  higher  de- 
gree of  ))hysical  perfection  tlian  it  does  to  get  insurance? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  had  to  pass  this  examination  again? 

Mr.  Kuehl :      I  did,  in  eye  sight  and  hearing. 

Mr.  Cartel':  To  see  whether  the  heat  from  the  fire  iiox  and 
light  had  hurt  your  eyes  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:      Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Supposing  tiiat  the  heat  of  the  lire  box  and 
th(»  light  had  injured  your  eyes,  and  now,  after  eight  years,  you 
could  not  have  passed  the  physical  examination,  would  you  have 
been  dismissed  from  the  service? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     I  think  I  would  have  been. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  of  any  rule  of  the  C'.  B.  &  Q. 
Railroad  requiring  any  man  who  lays  off,  or,  riither,  is  cut  off 
the  list,  to  be  re-examined  i)hysically? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  of  anybody  recently  that  has 
been  examined,  or  can  you  cite  any  specific  instance? 

Ml'.   KnchI  :      No.  not  since  last  siirinif. 
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Mr.  Carter:  You  know  last  spring  that  some  were  re- 
examined before  they  were  permitted  to  go  to  work  again? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  would  have 
happened  to  them  if,  because  of  their  service  as  firemen,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  they  had  become  less  physically  perfect  than 
they  had  been,  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  resume  their 
seniority  rights? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  got  a 
job  if  they  were  not  in  physical  condition. 

Mr.  Carter :  Even  though  they  had  Avorked  there  for  years 
as  employes  of  that  railroad? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  especial  sever- 
ity of  the  rules  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Carter:  Wliy  do  you  thinlv,  that  when  a  man  is  cut 
off  the  list  by  depression  in  business,  they  will  not  let  him  go 
back  to  work  without  a  severe  physical  examination?  Have 
they  what  is  called  a  Relief  Association  there? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Do   von    believe   that   has    something   to   do 


Mr. 

Carter : 

ith  it? 

Mr. 

Kuehl : 

Mr. 

Carter : 

I  think  it  has. 

Are  firemen  required  to  pass  an  examination 
for  the  Relief  Association  when  they  are  given  employment  as 
firemen  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tell  me  something  about  firemen  throwing 
switches? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  Well,  we  have  four  different  places  that  I 
know  of,  where  firemen  are  required  to  throw  switches,  leading 
the  engine  to  and  from  the  roundhouse. 

Mr.  Carter :     Tell  me  where  it  is,  and  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Kuehl :  At  Savanna,  Illinois,  the  roundhouse  is  about 
a  mile  from  the  depot;  this  is  in  passenger  service;  and  there 
are  three  switches  located  about  half  way  between  the  round- 
house and  the  depot,  at  Milwaukee  Crossing.  The  fireman  is 
required  to  throw  thos(>  three  switches,  and  Avhen  ho  gets  up  to 
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the  depot  be  is  supposed  to  throw  three  more  to  cross  over  onto 
the  spur  track  off  from  the  main  line. 

Mr.  Carter:  Where  else  are  you  required  to  throw 
switches? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  We  are  required  to  throw  one  switch  at 
12tli  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  There  are  forty  crews  running 
into  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  eacli  man  has  to  throw  his  own  switch 
going  to  the  roundhouse. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  requires  you  to  abandon  your  position 
as  fireman,  in  order  to  act  as  switch  tender  or  switchman? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  When  you  reach  these  terminals,  after  tiring 
either  ])assenger  or  freight,  in  snowy,  cold  weather,  what  is 
the  condition  of  your  clothing? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     It  is  generally  wet  through. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  are  generally  very  wet? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  From  the  snow  melting  from  tht-  boat  of  the 
boiler? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Also  from  perspiration,  from  overwork? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Sometimes,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  effect  does  that  have  on  you,  when  the 
rules  of  the  com])any  recjuire  you  to  do  a  switchman's  work,  by 
getting  down  and  unlocking  the  switch,  throwing  the  switch,  let- 
ting the  engine  pass,  throwing  tli(>  switch  back,  locking  it  and 
getting  back  on  the  engine? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     You  are  liable  to  get  sick  from  it. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  not  your  clothes  freeze  in  extreme  cold 
weather? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Therefore,  you  are  passing  from  a  place 
where  you  are  almost  in  a  steam  bath  to  away  below  zero  weath- 
er, is  that  ti'ue? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  .\nd  yonr  wet  clothes  actually  freeze  on  your 
body,  do  they? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  that  tireuien  should  l)e  relieved 
of  the  dutv  of  throwing  switches? 
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Mr.  Kuehl :     I  do. 

Mr.  Carter:  When  you  are  absent  from  your  engine,  do- 
ing switchman's  work,  the  engine  only  has  one  man  on  it,  has  it 
not? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Supposing  that  a  yard  man  on  the  fireman's 
side  should  see  danger  of  an  approaching  car  rolling  through  the 
yard  toward  the  train  or  eugiuL',  and  should  give  a  hurried  signal 
to  pull  out,  there  would  be  no  fireman  there  to  take  the  signal, 
would  there? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     He  would  be  out  switching? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  do  switchmen  get  on  the  yards  where 
you  work? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     1  don't  know  what  their  wages  are. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  are  you  now  emiiloyed? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     As  a  fireman. 

Mr.  Carter:     In  what  class  of  service? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Way  freight  or  local. 

Mr.  Carter:     In  way  freight  or  local? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  This  must  l)e  an  attractive  position,  is  it  not, 
or  you  would  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Well,  it  is  tlie  only  thing  I  can  get. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  mean  by  that  you  think  way  freight  is 
less  desirable  than  through  freight? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  in  your  own  way,  explain,  at  length,  just 
why  you  believe  that  way  freight  is  less  desirable  than  through 
freight? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  Well,  you  take  a  way  freight  or  a  local,  as  they 
call  it,  and  the  through  freight  comes  along  and  sets  out  the  cars, 
and  the  local  takes  care  of  them,  switching  them  and  placing 
them,  and  the  through  freight  man  is  making  more  mileage  than 
the  man  on  the  way  freight  or  local.  The  man  on  tlie  local  is 
working  on  an  hourly  basis  all  the  time,  you  might  say. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  is  your  local  run  to  which  you  have 
referred  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     lOn  miles,  riiihl  ;\t  the  present  time. 
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About  how  much  time  do  you  put  inf 

All  the  way  from  13  to  15 Vi;  hours. 

From  13  to  15 '/o  hours? 

Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  ever  make  much  money  on  this  local, 


Mi:  Carter: 
Mr.  Kuehl: 
Mr.  Carter; 
Mr.  Kuehl: 
Mr.  Carter; 
by  working  13  to  15'  j  hours? 
Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  name  some  month  tliat  you  worked  on 
the  local  and  how  miicii  money  you  earned.  Take  some  high 
earning  month. 

^^'ell,  in  the  month  of  June. 
What  year? 
1914. 

How  much  did  you  earn? 
$129.40. 
$129.40  ? 
Yes,  sir. 
How  many  hours  a  dav  did  vou  work  to  earn 


Mr.  Kuehl : 
Mr.  Carter : 
Mr.  Kuehl: 
Mr.  Carter : 
Mr.  Kuehl: 
Mr.  Carter : 
Mr.  Kuehl : 
Mr.  Carter: 

that? 

Mr.  Kuehl : 
Mr.  Carter : 
Mr.  Kuehl: 
Mr.  Carter: 
Mr.  Kuehl: 
Mr.  Carter: 

you  said — 

Mr.  Kuehl : 
Mr.  Carter: 
Mr.  Kuehl: 
Mr.  Carter: 


About  15  hours  a  day. 
How  many  days? 
Twenty-five  days. 
How  many  hours? 
369. 
Then,  although  you  earned  $129.40,  I  believe 


Yes,  sir. 

You  only  earned  about  35  cents  an  hour? 
Yes,  sir. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  to  earn  this  $129.40  you 
did  two  men's  work,  if  we  are  to  gauge  it  by  the  hours  other 
employes  are  required  to  work? 
Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Kuehl,  that  no  matter 
how  much  a  tireman  or  engineer  earns,  if  he  is  working  on  hours, 
it  does  not  indicate  a  high  rate  of  wages? 
Mr.  Kuehl:     No,  sir,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Carter :  For  instance,  suppose  you  made  $200  a  month, 
and  you  were  working  on  hours,  would  it  indicate  that  you  were 
receiving  a  high  rate  of  pay? 
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Mr.  Kuehl :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Would  it  indicate  that  you  were  working  ex- 
cessive hours? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  About  how  much  rest  did  you  get  in  bed  when 
you  were  on  this  local  train,  working  an  average  of  fifteen  hours 
a  day? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     About  five  hours  at  the  best. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  explain  what  transpired  between  these 
fifteen  hours  and  the  five  hours? 

Mr.  Kuehl :  Well,  from  the  time  I  got  off  the  engine  and 
got  home  and  changed  my  clothes — 

Mr.  Carter:     You  washed,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Kuehl:     I  did. 

Mr.  Carter :  It  is  quite  an  effort  for  a  fireman  to  wash  his 
face  and  hands,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  it  is  sometimes. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  company  used  to  furnish  oil,  but  they 
do  not  do  it  any  more.  Well,  it  takes  about  how  long  from  the 
time  you  are  relieved  from  duty,  before  you  can  get  to  bed? 

Mr.  Kuehl :  Well,  I  generally  made  it  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  Carter :  How  long  before  you  have  to  report  for  duty 
do  you  find  it  necessary  to  be  called? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  About  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes.  That  is 
the  arrangement  I  made  at  the  depot. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  find  it  sometimes,  even  though  you 
are  tired,  that  you  cannot  get  to  sleep  the  instant  you  strike 
the  bed? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Lots  of  times. 

Mr.  Carter:  Therefore,  in  order  to  earn  this  $129  at  35 
cents  an  hour,  you  had  less  than  how  much  sleep  every  night? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Sometimes  less  than  five  hours. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  did  you  get  veiy  strong  and  robust  by 
doing  this  work  in  June? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Carter:     Well,  did  you  feel  worse  aftei-wards? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Mr.  Carter:     Did  you  lay  off? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     I  did. 
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Mr.  Carter:     How  much? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     I  laid  off  six  days,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  did  you  believe  it  was  necessaiy  to  lay 
off  for  six  days  to  recuperate? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  Yes,  sir,  but  I  laid  off  for  six  days  in  July, 
the  first  of  July. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  was  following  your  wonderful  feat  here? 
Now,  should  not  those  six  days  be  added  to  the  twenty-five  days 
you  really  worked,  to  show  your  average  earnings? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     I  think  they  should, 
cent,  or  approximately  so? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     About  tlint. 

Mr.  Carter:     Would  that  not  reduce  your  earnings  25  per 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad 
pays  a  differential  of  25  cents  in  local  freight  over  through 
freight? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     For  the  same  class  of  engine? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  They  recognize  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  work,  by  that,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Did  you  have  difficulty  in  laying  off  after  all 
this  work  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:    I  did. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  difficult  was  it  to  lay  oft"? 

Mr.  Kuehl :  I  tried  to  lay  off  twice,  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  I  couldn't;  they  claimed  they  didn't  have  no  men.  But, 
once  I  know  they  didn't  have  any  men. 

Mr.  Carter:     Once  you  know  they  didn't  have  any  men? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  Yes,  they  didn't  have  no  men,  so  I  worked, 
and  I  came  in  on  the  first  of  July,  or  just  the  trip  before  that ; 
Just  the  trip  before  the  first  of  July  I  came  in  and  wanted  to 
lay  off,  and  they  had  six  men  on  the  board  and  they  told  me 
that  they  couldn't  let  me  off  on  account  of  the  4th  of  July  com- 
ing on.  That  day,  the  1st  of  July,  when  I  came  in,  they  let  off 
three  extra  men.  That  would  make  nine  men  they  had  on  the 
board  that  morning,  and  that  night  when  I  came  in  they  only 
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had  six,  because  they  let  off  three  extra  men.  They  wouldn't 
let  me  off,  so  I  lays  off  sick. 

Mr.  Carter:     Were  you  not  sick  with  fatigue? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir,  I  was.    I  needed  the  rest. 

Mr.  Carter:     Did  you  have  to  go  to  the  doctor? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Mr.  Carter:  Cannot  a  man  be  just  as  sick  with  physical 
exhaustion  as  he  can  with  some  other  ailment? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir;  sometimes  worse. 

Mr.  Carter:     Then  you  were  sick? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  When  you  went  back  to  work,  did  you  have  to 
get  a  certificate  from  the  doctor? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Mr.  Carter :  Why ;  because  of  this  Burlington  Belief  Asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tell  me  something  about  the  cost  of  living, 
or  do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  I  know  that  meals  have  in- 
creased from  25  cents  to  3,5  cents  in  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Carter:     Wliere? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Savanna,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Carter:     At  what  point  at  Savanna,  Illinois? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     At  the  Gydeson  Hotel,  and  also  at  Anderson's. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  at  Savanna? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  noticed  any  increase  anywhere  else! 

Mr.  Kuehl :  Yes,  sir ;  the  meals  have  increased  in  the  last 
year  at  Mendota,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  much  there? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Ten  cents  per  meal. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  a  family? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     I  have. 

Mr.  Carter :  Has  you  wife  noticed  any  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  she  says  she  has. 

Mr.  Carter:     She  has  complained,  has  she? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  don't  have  to  ask  her  about  it. 
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Mr.  Kuclil:      Xo.  I  doirt  pay  mucli  atti'iitioii  to  that. 

Mr.  Carter:     She  pays  the  hills? 

Mr.  Kuehl :  Slie  ])ays  the  hills  and  looks  after  that  part  of 
it. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  does  the  kiokiiiji-  on  increased  cost  of 
living  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  iiiiagiiie,  in  .lime,  you  didn't  have  uiueh  time 
even  to  investigate? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  No,  I  di(hrt;  sometimes  1  di(hrt  liave  time 
to  eat. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tell  me  al)out  wliat  \(mr  wages  have  heen 
per  month  this  year! 

Mr.  Kuehl:  My  wages  have  averaged  alvout  $100  i)er 
month. 

Mr.  Carter:     Last  year? 

Mr..  Kuehl:     1914. 

Mr.  Carter:     Well,  last  year  ahout  how  nuich  ? 

Mr.  Kneld:  Last  year,  lOlH,  it  averaged  ahout  41{)9  a 
month. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  rememl)er  the  year  liefore  that! 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  was  $112  a  month  in  1912. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then  you  have  ke])t  your  wages  up  pretty 
well  for  a  fireman,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  worked  on  hours,  usually  ? 
.  Mr.  Kuehl:     Mostly  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Carter :  Did  you  notice,  since  you  have  been  there,  a 
gradual  decrease  in  the  speed  of  freight  trains  on  account  of 
increased  tonnage,  or  do  they  run  just  as  fast  now  as  they  ever 
did? 

Mr.  Kueld:     Xo,  tliey  don't.     Tlie  tonnage  has  iuci-eased. 

Mr.  Carter:  This  division  you  are  on  is  a  doulile  track 
division,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kueld:  Yes,  sir,  where  I  am  at  tlie  ]iresent  time  the 
main  line  is  douhU'  track. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  main  line  is  double  track? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Single  ti'aek  from  Aurora  to  Savanna. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  far  is  the  main  line  double-tracked? 
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Mr.  Kuehl:  1  don't  kiidw.  It  is  over  the  Aurora  divi- 
sion— 

Mr.  Carter:  i  mean  over  aoui'  local  ruu,  from  iiere  to 
Aurora? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     From  Chicago  to  Galesburg. 

Mr.  Carter:  From  Chicago  to  Galesburg,  but  you  are  not 
firing  this  local  on  that  track,  are  you? 

Mr.  Kiielil:  No,  1  was  firing  the  local  from  Aurora  to  Men- 
dota.    That  was  46  miles. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  double  track  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Fes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Shecan:  Mr.  K\iehl,  how  long  have  you  been  firing 
local? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     How  long? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Kuehl:  Well,  I  have  fired,  I  think,  since  November 
24th,  1913,  up  until  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  on  this  same  local  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  No,  it  was  on  two  locals,  a  distance  of  106 
miles,  and  46  miles;  and  also  a  distance  of  62  miles,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Before  you  had  this  local  run,  or  the  local 
run  you  have  now  described,  were  you  also  in  local  or  way 
freight  service  before  that,  on  some  other  run? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Before  this  46  miles? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  ^'tv. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Where  was  that  run? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     That  was  from  Aurora  to  Savanna. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  were  you  on  that  run?  I  just 
wanted  to  get  at  in  the  most  general  way,  Mr.  Kuehl,  how  long 
you  have  been  in  local  or  way  freight  service,  instead  of  through  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     From  April  10th  to  July  8th,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Sheean:     This  last  year? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Going  back  for  what  period  of  time  have  you 
been  in  local  service?  Wlien  did  you  get  a  local  run  or  way 
freight  run?    How  long  have  vou  held  local  runs  of  some  kind? 
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Mr.  Kuelil :     Wliy,  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  1912. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  beeu  running  practically  all  the 
time  for  the  last  two  years  in  local  service,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Kuelil:     Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Sheean:     Local  runs  are  bulletined  runs,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slioeau:     Bid  in  by  the  men  entitled  to  them? 

Mr,  Kuelil :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  During  all  of  this  time  you  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  following  through  freight  instead  of  local? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:     For  more  than  two  years? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Were  you  the  youngest  man  of  the  regular 
firemen  in  1912  when  you  got  this  run? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     I  think  I  was. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  You  were  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  the  regular 
firemen  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     I  was  in  the  pool.    I  came  out  of  the  pool. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  did  bid  the  rim  in,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  every  one  else  on  the  firemen's  list  at 
that  time  had  passed  it  up,  had  they? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Not  any  older  than  me. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  not  any  older  than  you,  I  understand 
that,  but  how  many  men  older  than  you  at  the  time  it  was  bul- 
letined ^veYe  there,  who  did  not  have  a  regular  assigned  run,  and 
who  passed  this  up?    Do  you  know! 

Mr.  Kuehl:     I  don't  know.    I  don't  think  there  was  any. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  don't  think  there  was  any? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  other  words,  you  were  at  the  top  of  the  list 
instead  of  the  bottom,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Kuehl :  No,  sir,  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  I  was 
the  oldest  man  in  the  pool  for  a  regular  job. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  were  at  that  time,  in  the  pool,  in  through 
freight  service? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  when  this  run  was  bulletined  you  bid  it 
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in  and  selected  it  iu  preference  to  runuiiig  in  the  pool  in  through 
freight? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  have  elected  to  continue  in  way  i'reig'ht 
ever  since  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  way  freight  is  ordinarily  a  daylight  run, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Some  of  them  are  and  some  of  them  are  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  run  that  you  have  to  Savanna,  what  time 
does  that  ordinarily  leave  and  what  time  does  it  get  to  its  des- 
tination? 

Mr.  Kuehl :  Well,  it  leaves  at  5 :50  in  the  morning  and  gcits 
in  all  the  way  from  7  to  9 :30  at  night. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  what  is  about  the  average  time  of  that 
run  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Oh,  I  should  judge  about  fourteen  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  from  5 :50  in  the  morning  until  7  :50 
at  night,  you  think  would  be  an  average  time  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     1  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  year  round? 

Mr.  Kuehl :  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  sometimes  made  in  considerably  less 
than  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Not  very  often,  I  don't  think. 

Mr.  Sheean:     This  does  not  run  on  Sundays,  does  it? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  on  the  return  trip,  what  time  do  you 
leave  Savanna? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Leave  there  at  7  o  'clock. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  ordinarily  get  to  the  east  end  of 
the  run  at  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Well,  9 :45  to  10  o 'clock. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  the  evening? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  On  west  bound  the  run  ordinarily  gets  you  in 
about  7 :50  into  Savaima,  and  you  are  due  to  go  out  the  next 
morning  at  7  o'clock? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii:  At  this  end  of  the  run  yon  lianlly  ever  get 
in  any  later  than  i*  o'clock  at  night,  do  yon? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Oh,  yes,  9:30. 

Mr.  8heean:     TIow  early  do  you  get  in  at  times? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     1  very  seldom  get  in  before  S. 

Mr.  Sheeaii:  And  then  the  return  trip  is  made,  leaving 
here  the  next  day  at  5:50,  six  days  in  the  week? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Shecan:  During  the  heavy  season,  docs  this  way 
freight  run  all  tiie  way  from  Aurora  to  Savanna? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  It  has,  all  the  time  that  I  have  been  there, 
with,  the  exception  of  about  one  year,  or  about  a  year  and  a  half; 
at  that  time  it  cut  ot¥  at  Oregon,  a  distance  of  sixty-one  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  during  the  time  of  hea^'y^  business,  the 
run  was  cut  at  Oregon,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Kiiehl :     Well,  the  business  is  always  heavy  on  that  run. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  carry  full  tonnage  on  this  way  freight? 

Mr.  Kuehl :  Yes,  sir ;  until  the  time  gets  short,  and  then 
they  set  it  all  out,  and  beat  it  with  the  way  car. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  they  leave  Chicago  with  full  tonnage, 
do  they? 

Mr.  Knolil:      Leave  Aurora? 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Leave  Aurora. 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir;  when  they  have  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  often  do  they  have  it! 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Quite  often. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  projiortion  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Kuehl :  Well,  I  could  not  just  say  as  to  that ;  they  are 
pretty  hea\y  most  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  class  engine,  what  weight  on  drivers, 
is  run  on  this  way  freight  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     From  10H,5(M)  to  152,000. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  ordinai'ily,  do  you  have  the  1()(),()00  or 
the  152,000? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     ( )i-dinarily  wt'  have  the  131,000. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  about  what  ])roiiortion  of  the  time  do 
they  have  the  131,000-poimd  engine? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  the  greater  part  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Not  in  percentage,  but  ordinarily,  and  the 
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greater  part  of  the  time,  it  woukl  be  that  same  type  of  engine, 
woukl  it  not! 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir;  when  they  have  them. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  On  that  run  where  do  you  ordinarily  get 
your  lunch? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Where  do  I  get  my  lunch"? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Kuehl:     At  Shabbona. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  what  distance  from  Aiiroraf 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Thirty  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  on  the  return  trip  wliere  do  you  ordi- 
narily get  your  lunch? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Rochelle. 

Mr.  Sheean:     There  is  an  eating  house  at  both  places? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  wliat  time  is  this  way  freight  due  at 
Shabbona  westbound  and  at  Eochelle  eastboundf 

Mr.  Kuehl :  She  gets  into  Rochelle  about  all  the  way  from 
12  o'clock  to  2:30,  eastbound;  and  she  is  at  Shabbona  all  the 
way  from  10  o'clock  to  noon,  westbound. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  you  were  answering  about  the  phys- 
ical examination  on  the  Burlington,  one  answer  might  indicate 
that  you  were  examined  separately,  or  were  subjected  to  two 
examinations,  one  by  the  Burlington  Railroad  and  another  by 
the  Relief  Department ;  now  were  those  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct and  separate  examinations? 

Mr.  Kuehl :  No,  they  are  both  the  Burlington  Relief,  both 
operated  by- — 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  they  are  made  at  the  time  of  your  mak- 
ing application  for  service? 

Mr.  Kneld  :  Yes,  sir,  and  since  1  have  made  a])plication  for 
service. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Since  you  have  made  application  for  service 
■ — was  that  at  the  time  of  your  promotion  from  fireman  to  en- 
gineer ? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     No,  sir,  it  was  before  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  was  tJie  second  examination? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Eyesight  and  hearing. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  were  not  examined  for  eyesight  and  hear- 
ing at  the  time  of;  VQur  i|irst' f^xap^inatiqi).  then  ? 
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Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheeaii:  How  louii:  after  the  first  examination  did 
the  second  examination  take  place? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  T  think  it  was  al)ont  four  or  live  years  after 
the  first  one. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  how  near  the  time  when  you  took  your 
examination  for  i^romotion  from  fireman  to  engineer? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     1  don't  know  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean :  About  when  was  it  you  took  your  examination 
for  promotion  from  fireman  to  engineer? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     December  28,  1913. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then  how  many  physical  examinations,  by 
the  Burlington  Belief  Department  have  you  undergone,  all  told, 
from  the  time  you  entered  their  service,  to  date? 

Mr.  Kuehl :  One  ]ihysical  and,  on  eyesight  and  hearing, 
one. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  connection  with  this  way  freight  work,  the 
engineer  and  fireman  take  their  engines  to  the  roundhouse  at 
Savanna  and  at  what  other  point? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Mendota. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  spoke  of  throwing  switches  at  Savanna. 
Is  that  on  the  way  freight? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     That  is  in  passenger  service. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Savanna,  the 
engine,  on  a  passenger  train,  is  disconnected,  is  it? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Y''es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  engineer  and  fireman  take  it  from  the 
passenger  depot  to  the  roundhouse? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  that  is  a  distance  of — 

Mr.  Kuehl :     About  one  mile. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  one  mile? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  taking  the  engine,  how  many  switches 
are  there  thro^vn,  between  the  passenger  depot  and  the  round- 
house? 

Mr.  Kuehl:    There  are  five. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Going  to  the  roundhouse? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  about  coming  out  of  the  roundhouse! 
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Mr.  Kuehl:     Six. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Bringing  the  engine  from  the  roundhouse  to 
the  depot? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  here  in  Chicago,  you  say  that  at  12th 
Street  there  was  another  switch  thrown! 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Is  that  by  the  firemen  on  passenger  trains? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     That  is  for  the  firemen  in  suburban  service. 

Mr.  Sheean :     In  suburban  service ! 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  engineer  and  fireman,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  their  day's  work  in  suburban  service,  take  the  sub- 
urban engine  to  the  roundhouse  I 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Where  is  this  switch,  after  you  leave  the 
main  line  and  are  on  your  way  to  the  roundhouse,  after  leaving 
the  main  line? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  there  is  a  switch  tender  who  throws 
the  switch  from  the  main  line  onto  the  roundhouse  track,  or  into 
the  yard? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  Yes,  sir;  about  a  thousand  feet  from  this 
switch. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  there  is  one  switch  that  has  to  be 
thrown,  in  order  to  let  the  engine  go  to  the  roimdhouse? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Are  the  Burlington  men,  in  the  suburban 
service,  paid  for  taking  the  engine  from  the  station  to  the  round- 
liouse,  at  the  end  of  the  day? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  there  any  special  i)rovision  covering  that 
service  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Neither  in  miles  nor  time? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  They  get  100  miles  for  making  the  trip,  or 
whatever  the  mileage  is. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  whatever  the  mileage  is? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean :     Now,  a  fireman  en  route  and  firing  an  engine 
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in  the  winter  time,  in  the  liot  space  about  the  fire  box,  I  suppose, 
has,  at  times,  to  take  water,  does  he,  on  the  trips? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:     Has  to  assist  in  taking-  on  coal? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     No,  sir,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  Well,  not  on  your  local  run,  but  a  man  in 
through  service? 

Ml*.  Kuehl :    Yes,  he  does,  in  through  service. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  man  in  through  service  has  to  look  after 
the  dumping  of  the  ash  pan. 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  are  various  duties  in  connection  with 
a  fireman's  work  that  require  him  to  leave  the  cab  of  the  engine 
in  all  kinds  of  weather? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  Yes,  sir,  but  in  real  bad  weather,  why,  the 
engineer  generally  takes  care  of  the  ash  pan  and  such  as  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  it  is  just  as  difficult  for  the  engineer 
to  get  down  from  the  hot  cab  and  expose  himself  to  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  as  for  a  fireman,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  He  is  not  as  much  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
fire  box? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  it  a  part  of  the  engineer's  duty  to  assist 
in  taking  on  water  and  taking  on  coal? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  the  diunping  of  the  ash  pan? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  throw  this 
switch  out  here  at  12th  street? 

Mr.  Kuehl :  Well,  that  all  depends  on  how  many  engines 
are  ahead  of  you.  Sometimes  you  have  to  wait  until  they  get 
out  of  the  way? 

Mr.  Slieean:  Well,  after  they  are  out  of  the  way — I  sup- 
pose you  could  wait  imtil  they  get  out  of  the  way,  up  in  your 
cab.  couldn't  you? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  if  you  wanted  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  After  they  are  out  of  your  way  and  the 
switch  is  there  for  you  to  turn,  how  long  does  it  take  you  to  turn 
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that  switch,  from  the  time  you  leave  your  engine  until  you  pass 
through  it? 

Mr.  Kuehl :  I  could  not  say  just  how  long  it  takes.  I  never 
timed  myself. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  close  do  you  approach  with  the  engine 
to  the  switch — the  engine  is  light,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Kuehl:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  also  in  Savanna,  in  making  the  move- 
ment there,  it  is  a  light  engine  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  kind  of  a  switch  is  this  that  you  throw 
in  the  yard  here,  a  dwarf  switch? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     It  is  a  ball  switch. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Locked? 

Ml-.  Kuehl:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Carter  spoke  about  getting  out  and  un- 
locking and  locking,  and  so  on — do  yoi;  encounter  anything  of 
that  sort? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  Yes,  sir,  at  Savanna  there  are  two  or  three 
main  track  switches  that  have  got  to  be  unlocked  and  locked. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  it  two  or  three,  at  Savanna,  main  track 
switches  ? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     It  is  four,  going  to  the  depot. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Going  to  the  depot  from  the  roundhouse  1 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Four  main  track  switches? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  when  you  -are  starting  out  fresh  in 
the  morning  from  the  roundhouse,  just  leaving  the  roundhouse 
and  going  down  to  the  depot  ? 

Mr.  Kuelil :     Yes,  that  is  after  you  have  been  out  all  night. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  going  from  the  roundhouse  to  the  depot? 

Mr.  Kuehl :  Yes,  sir.  You  only  get  two  or  three  hours  at 
Savanna ;  you  come  right  back,  double  the  road. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  among  the 
men  there,  isn't  it,  who  are  in  that  pool,  as  to  whether  they  dou- 
ble back  and  spend  their  time  here  or  spend  it  at  the  other  end? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     No,  sir,  that  is  the  way  the  runs  run. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Run  to  Savanna  and  return — 

Mr.  Kuelil :     To  Cliicago. 
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Mr.  Sliccaii :  Would  you  latlicr  lay  over  at  Savainia,  and 
make  the  return  trip,  with  tlie  second  day's  pay,  on  the  next  day 
— isn't  that  of  mutual  eonvenienoe,  or  liasn't  that  been  arranged 
in  that  way  to  accommodate  the  men  so  that  tliey  are  paid  two 
days'  pay  and  come  hack  to  Chicag'o  and  si)end  all  their  time 
here? 

Mr.  Kuehl:      1  don't  know   \vlieth<'i-  it  is  or  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Would  you  personally  prefer  to  make  tlie  run 
to  Savanna  and  stay  there  until  the  next  day  and  then  come 
back  here  on  the  next  day,  running  it  one  way  each  day,  or  would 
you  prefer  to  make  the  two  days'  pay  in  one  day? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     It  would  not  make  any  difference  to  me. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  w^ould  have  no  preference! 

Mr.  Kueld:  No,  sir.  When  a  fireman  douliles  the  road  he 
has  earned  his  money. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  were  on  that  run  for  a  time,  were  you, 
running  on  passenger? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  time  did  you  get  into  Savanna — on 
what  train  was  that — leaving  here  at  what  time? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  Leaving  here  at  4:30 — leaving  the  depot  at 
4:30  and  arriving  at  Savanna  at  9:55. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  the  return  trip  you  left  at  what  time? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Left  Savanna  at  5:50. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  next  morning? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sii-. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  tlicn,  on  that  particuhii-  run,  there  was 
time — 

Mr.  Kuehl:  No.  we  did  not  either,  on  that  run — we  left 
there  at  2 :50,  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Sheean:     2:50? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Vou  got  in  at  9:55  and  left  at  2:50? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  .\nd,  during  that  thne  the  fireman  had  time 
to  cool  down  so  that  he  was  not  endangering  himself  by  ex))osure 
to  the  atmosphere,  on  the  return  trip? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  Vou  understand  that  was  the  schedule  run- 
ning time  of  the  ti'ain.  A  fireman  is  not  done  wiien  h.e  gets  to 
the  depot. 
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Mr.  JSheean:     What  is  it  f 

Mr.  Kuebl :  That  was  the  actual  running  time  of  the  train, 
the  schedule  time  of  the  train ;  but  a  fireman  is  not  done  when  he 
gets  to  the  depot. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  but  there  was  time  between  the  arrival 
and  the  relief,  and  his  again  coming  to  the  roundhouse,  for  the 
return  trip,  so  that  when  he  was  starting  out  he  was  not  in  this 
condition  that  Mr.  Carter  has  described,  where  tui'uiug  the 
switches  would  expose  his  healtli  to  danger! 

Mr.  Kuehl:  Sometimes,  and  sometimes  his  clothes  were 
not  dry  when  he  would  get  ready  to  go  out. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Between  the  run,  arriving  at  Ht.'io  at  night, 
and  leaving  at  5:50  next  morning? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Where  does  the  lireman  go  at  Savanna,  or 
what  does  he  do  between  9:55  and  the  return  trip  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

Ml".  Kuehl:  He  generally  washes  U])  and  izfoes  to  bed.  They 
have  what  they  call  a  bunk  house  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  the  trip  down  from  the  depot  to  the 
roundhouse,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Savanna,  how  many 
main  line  switches  are  there  that  are  locked? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Four. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Four  in  both  directions? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Ye.s,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  From  ronndJHiusc  to  depot  and  from  dejiot  to 
roundhouse? 

Mr.  Kuebl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  has  it  been  the  custom  and  prac- 
tice for  the  light  engine  at  Savanna  to  be  taken  by  its  engineer 
and  fireman  from  the  depot  to  the  roundhouse,  without  a  switch- 
man or  other  ])erson  accompanying  the  light  engine? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     Ever  since  I  worked  for  the  Burlington. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  points  where  hostlers  are  maintained,  is  it 
the  custom  and  practice  to  have  a  switchman  or  trainman  ride 
all  light  engines  and  throw  switches  for  the  hostler  and  fireman? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  what  point  is  that  done? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     T  don't  know,  at  Savanna  tln'v  :;eneraJlv  rim 
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the  engines  from  one  side  of  the  coal  clmtes  to  the  other  side,  and 
they  generally  have  a  man  with  them  there  to  throw  the  switches. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  bringinsr  an  engine  from  the  depot  to  the 
roundhouse? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     There  is  no  such  thing  as  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:    What  is  it? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     We  have  no  cases  like  that,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  any  point  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  have  not,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Kuehl,  kept  any 
record  of  the  time  of  this  way  freight  from  month  to  month  or 
from  week  to  week,  as  to  how  many  hours,  except  this  one 
month  that  you  gave  us  here,  the  number  of  hours  you  worked 
in  twenty-five  days? 

Mr.  Kuehl :  No,  I  have  not ;  that  is,  you  mean  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes.  You  gave  one  month,  the  month  of 
June,  I  think,  in  which  you  worked  three  hundred  and  some 
hours. 

Mr.  Kuehl:  Well,  I  can  give  you  two  or  three  months  of 
the  same  amount,  or  on  the  same  job. 

Mr.  Sheean:     As  to  both  the  hours  and  the  trips  made? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  were  twenty-five  trips,  I  think  you 
said,  in  that  month? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  Yes,  sir;  that  is.  twenty-five  trips  that  I 
worked. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  liow  niany  hours? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     369. 

Mr.  Sheean:     369? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  have  you  any  other  month  in  which  you 
have  both  the  trips  and  the  hours? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Just  what  months  are  those? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     April  and  May. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Of  this  year? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir;  1914. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  what  were  the  number  of  trips  and  the 
number  of  hours  made  there? 
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Mr.  Kuehl :  Well,  I  don 't  know.  I  can  tell  you  just  what 
they  were.  (Referring  to  paper.)  In  the  month  of  July,  301 
hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  many  trips? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     22. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  have  you  April  and  May  there  con- 
veniently ? 

Mr.  Kuehl :     I  have  made  327  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  many  trips'? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     23  trips. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  other  month? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     The  other  month  was  not  on  the  same  job. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Was  that  another  way  freight  run? 

Mr.  Kuehl :  Tt  was  the  same  run,  but  they  had  changed  the 
mileage. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  the  same  run,  you  say,  the  same  local 
train? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  The  same  local,  but  they  were  not  making — 
no,  it  was  not  the  same  local. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  it  was  another  local  train? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  were  the  hours  and  the  trips  in  that 
month? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     25  days,  290  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  just  want  to  ask  you  one  quetsiou.  This  35 
cents  an  hour,  369  hours,  did  that  include  your  preparatory 
time? 

Mr.  Kuehl:  No,  sir,  it  did  not.  That  was  the  actual  time 
I  was  paid  for. 

Mr.  Carter :  About  how  much  per  trip  would  you  work  in 
addition  to  that,  how  many  hours  that  you  did  not  get  paid 
for? 

Mr.  Kuehl:     About  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman:     Have  you  concluded,  Mr.  Carter? 

Mr.  Carter :     Yes,  sir.    Mr.  Stone  has  a  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  adjourn.  T  would 
like  to  make  this  statement,  if  I  might  be  allowed. 
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Tilt'  othiT  (lay,  the  Manasi'is'  (■onimittee,  tlirouf^h  their 
counsel,  informed  \is  tliat  they  expected  to  select  typical  men 
from  each  division  in  each  class  of  service  and  jiresent  their 
earnings  here.  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  the  other  day,  so 
as  to  give  them  ample  time  to  get  them  ready.  Wherever  they 
present  what  they  call  a  typical  ease  on  any  division,  I  shall 
insist  that  they  produce  the  payroll,  not  only  for  that  man  for 
that  current  year,  Init  the  i)ayroll  of  all  other  men  on  the  same 
division  for  the  same  year. 

Now,  I  undei-stand  that  tlicy  make  the  claim  that  this  will 
taken  an  immense  amount  of  copying,  and  two  or  three  years. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it  could  not  be  ready  by 
the  time  we  meet  again  on  January  4th,  if  they  use  the  photostat 
process,  that  is  nsed  by  many  big  industries  throughout  the 
country.  We  are  only  a  little  two  by  four  organization,  but  we 
have  a  photostat  that  I  can  produce  anything  in  one  minute  at 
a  cost  of  five  cents  a  copy.  I  can  take  the  biggest  payroll  they 
have  got  and  give  them  ten  copies  in  ten  minutes  at  a  cost  of  five 
cents  a  copy — and  I  see  no  reason,  if  that  is  what  they  propose 
to  do,  why  they  should  not  have  this  notice  now,  so  they  can  get 
ready  for  it.  Because,  we  are  certainly  going  to  insist,  if  they 
are  going  to  pick  out  some  specific  tyiucal  man  and  show  the 
wages  he  did  earn  on  some  ]>articular  high  spot,  or  could  have 
earned  had  he  been  made  of  twisted  wire,  and  could  have  worked 
all  the  time,  that  they  produce  the  payrolls,  not  only  for  that 
man  foi-  that  month,  but  for  all  the  months  in  that  year,  and 
also  of  all  engineers  on  that  di^^sion  for  that  year. 

In  other  words,  we  want  to  show  what  the  general  average 
of  these  men  is,  and  not  what  some  man  earned  during  some 
one  month  in  liis  lifetime.  If  necessary,  we  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  divide  the  expense  of  securing  this  with  them.    . 

Now,  if  I  may  say  one  word  more,  I  am  through.  We  are 
about  to  adjourn,  and  when  we  meet  again,  if  we  do  meet,  be- 
cause life  is  uncertain,  you  know,  the  old  year  will  liave  finished 
like  an  idle  thought,  and  the  new  year  will  have  come  as  quietly 
as  the  falling  snow  flakes. 

In  behalf  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  conveying  to  both  the  Board  and  to  the  Man- 
agers' Association  the  best  wishes  of  both  organizations  for  a 
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very  Happy  and  Prosperous  Christmas;  and  I  trust  that  the 
Christmas  they  anticipate  will  be  all  that  they  hope  for  and  that 
the  New  Year  will  be  even  more  than  they  expect.  I  wish  them 
that  in  behalf  of  the  two  organizations.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  while  this  is  the  first  experi- 
ence I  have  had  of  this  kind,  I  am  informed  by  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  such  matters  that,  so  far,  we  have  made  un- 
usual progress. 

I  desire  to  assure  the  parties  to  this  controversy,  there  is 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Board  to  unduly 
press  this  hearing.  But,  for  reasons  that  are  obvious,  it  is  highly 
important  that  we  should  bring  the  hearing  to  a  conclusion  at 
as  early  a  day  as  possible,  consistent  with  fair  and  impartial 
hearing  of  the  matters  involved. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  it  gives  me  pleasui-e  to  thank  the 
representatives  of  the  respective  parties  for  the  very  courteous 
and  able  manner  in  which  they  have  presented  their  contentions. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  this  good  will  may  continue  until  the  end  of 
the  hearing. 

I  wish  each  and  every  one  of  you  a  Merry  Christmas,  and 
a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year.     (Applause.) 

The  Board  will  now  adjourn  until  the  4th  of  January,  1915, 
at  which  time  it  will  reconvene  at  the  usual  hour. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:20  o'clock  A.  M.,  December  22,  1914,  an 
adjournment  was  taken  until  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  January  4, 1915.) 


